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THE 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Third Session of the Fifth Parliament of the. 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ap- 
pointed to meet at Westminster, the Eighth Day of 
November 1814, in the Fifty-fifth Year of the Reign of 
His Majesty King GEORGE the Third. [Sess. 1814/15. | 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 2. 


HELLESTONE ELECTION BILL. ] 
Earl Stanhope presented a petition from 
Mr. Christopher Wallis in favour of the 
Bill “ for preventing corrupt and illegal 
practices, and securing the freedom and 
purity of Election, in the borough of 
Hellestone.” The noble earl said, he 
merely presented it for their lordships 
consideration, without pledging himself 
to agree to the prayer of it. The petition 
was then read, and stated the constitution 
of the borough of Hellestone, and that 
the petitioner himself had, since the report 
of the Commons which Jed to the present 
Bill, become a freeman and voter of 
Hellestone ; that he was also a freeholder 
of the two hundreds to which it was pro- 
posed that the right of voting should be 
extended ; and that he believed that this 
bill of disfranchisement was the only 
method, considering the present constitu- 
tion of the borough, by which the elec- 
tion could be free and independent; and 
he prayed to be heard by counsel at the 
bar in favour of the Bill. 

Lord Grenville said, that their lordships 
ought at least to pause before they agreed 
to the prayer of this petition. This Bill 
was novel in its nature, for its object and 
principle was to disfranchise all, not 
merely those who had exercised their right 
of voting corruptly, but also those who had 
given an honest and independent suffrage. 
The principle of tormer bills was to disfran- 
chise those who had voted corruptly, and 
—preserving the franchises of those who 
had not voted corruptly—sto extend the 
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right to others in the neighbourhood. 
Now, the petitioner stated himself to be a 
freeman of Hellestone; the object of his 
petition was, therefore, to be heard in 
favour of a bill which disfranchised him- 
self, and likewise all the rest, whether 
guilty or innocent. This was partly a 
penal and partly a remedial Bill. With 
respect to the penal part of it, that was 
merely a matter of public concern, in 
which the petitioner, as an individual, had 
no particular interest so as to entitle him 
to be heard: but as to the remedial part 
of the Bill, he might perhaps have some 
interest, as he was a freeholder of the two 
hundreds to which it was proposed to ex- 
tend the right of voting as a remedy 
against the corrupt practices alleged to 
have taken place in the borough. It was 
not decided, however, that this extension 
should take place ; and until it was so de- 
termined, he doubted very much whether 
this petitioner had any right to be heard. 
The most proper course, therefore, would 
be to adjourn the debate on the petition 
till to-morrow, that they might consider 
the subject inthe mean time. This was a 
matter of great importance, and they 
ought to proceed with caution. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that this gen- 
tleman had the other day presented a 
petition which was found to have little or 
no relation to the points respecting which 
the petitioner was desirous to be heard; 
and their lordships would recollect that he 
had refused to be at one farthing’s expense 
in producing witnesses in support of his 
allegations. If he had aright to be heard, 
it was because he had an interest: and if 
he had an interest, this conduct was very 
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extraordinary. He came now with an- 
other petition, and the import of that pe- 
tition was this, that he might be heard in 
favour of a bill by which be himself was 
to be disfranchised, and not osly he him- 
self, but all the voters of the borough—not 
only those who had voted corruptly, but 
those who might have given as honest a 
suffrage as any voter that ever existed. 
Corporations might, perhaps, in some 
cases incur a forfeiture by the act of the 
majority; but their lordships ought to be 
very Cautious, indeed, how they enter- 
tained bills which proceeded on this prin- 
ciple, that the innocent and meritorious 
were to be sacrificed along with the 
guilty. But what was the nature of Mr. 
Wallis’s interests? He stated, that he had 
become a freeman of the borough, and, 
therefore, his object was to get himself, as 
well as the rest, disfranchised, because 
the majority had voted contrary to his 
notions of independence. It was impos- 
sible that this could be a sort of interest 
which he was anxious to maintain, and, 
therefore, there must be some farther ob- 
ject, and that was, that he was a free- 
holder of the two hundreds to which it 
was proposed to extend the elective fran- 
chise of this borough. But till parliament 
had decided that this should take place, 
lie had no interest in respect of that free- 
hold. His opinion, therefore, at present 
was, that the petitioner had no more in- 
terest than he (the Lord Chancellor) had, 
and that was no interest at all. Parlia- 
ment might, by possibility, choose to 
extend the right to Dorsetshire, and 
Northumberland, and then he might have 
an interest ; but tili Parliament did so, he 
had none, and the petitioner had as little 
in respect of the freehold which he had 
mentioned, The petitioner had refused 
to produce witnesses in support of his 
petition; but what their lordships might 
_ do, acting in behalf of the public, was 
another question. They would no doubt 
examine the matter with that attention 
which the importance of the subject un- 
questionably demanded ; but as for Mr. 
Wallis, it appeared to him at present, that 
he had no interest whatever to entitle him 
to be heard. He agreed, however, that 
the most proper course would be to ad- 
journ the debate on the petition till to- 
morrow. 

Earl Stanhope decidedly agreed with his 
noble relation near him, and the noble 
Jord on the woolsack, in every respect 
except one, and that was the adjourning 


Negociations with the Government of Naples. 
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of the debate on the petition, for in his 
Opinion it ought to be rejected imme- 
diately. A petition as absurdly worded 
as any petition that ever came before 
their lordships had been presented the 
other day from the same person, and it 
was found to have no proper relation to 
the matter with regard to which the peti- 
tioner wished to be heard. It was there- 
fore withdrawn, and he now presented an- 
other, but he had stated that he did not 
pledge himself to support it. He had 
only presented it in order to raise the 
question, and he fully agreed that the pe- 
titioner had no interest to entitle him te 
be heard. 

The debate was adjourned till to- 
morrow. 


NEGOCIATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 
or Naptes.] The order of the day upon 
which their lordships were summoned 
being read, 

Earl Grey said, that in pursuance of the 
notice which he had some days ago given, 
it had been his intention this day to have 
submitted to their lordships a motion for 
an Address to the Prince Regent, praying 
that he would be pleased to lay on the 
table copies of the negociations carried on 
between the Government of this country 
and the present Government of Naples, 
with a view to bring before their lord- 
ships and the public the engagements 
which had been entered into with respect 
to that power, and the justice or injustice 
of our proceedings with regard to it. He 
had also intended to have made a state- 
ment to their lordships for the purpose of 
showing them the grounds upon which it 
appeared to him that such a motion was 
called for. It had been contended, that 
\it was much better to wait till the pros 
ceedings of the Congress at Vienna could 
be produced entire before their lordships, 
in order that the various subjects which 
had been matter of arrangement at the 
Congress might be discussed all together, 
wher. their lordships would be enabled to 
see the nature and bearings of each of the 
parts, both as considered separately, and 
as viewed in connexion with the rest. 
Admitting that such was, generally speak- 
ing, the most desirable course, both he and 
others had contended, that there were 
particular cases of such a description that 
the general rule with respect to them 
ought to be departed from. Of that de- 
scription appeared to him to be the case 
of Naples; and it was for that reason that 
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he intended to have brought that question 
before their lordships without further de- 
lay. Since he had come down to the 
house, however, he had been informed 
that it was not the intention of ministers 
to refuse the information for which be pro- 
posed to have called on the subject of our 
relations with Naples, To that particular 
point his motion was to have been con- 
fined ; and as this was conceded to him, 
and as he was at all times desirous of ab- 
staining from wasting their lordships time 
in unnecessary discussion, he should not 
now enter into that statement, which, 
under other circumstances, it would have 
been his duty to have made. Their lord- 
ships, he believed, would concur with him, 
that the most convenient and proper time 
for discussion would be after the desired 
information should have been laid on their 
lordships table, and for that reason he ab- 
stained from any thing that could pro- 
voke discussion at this moment. Whether 
any further, and what information might 
be requisite to bring this question fairly 
before the House and the public, would be 
best determined when such information as 
the noble ear! opposite thought it consis- 
tent with his public duty at present to 
produce should be laid before them. He 
had now, then, only to request the noble 
earl to state the manner and form in which 
it was his intention to produce the infor- 
mation, which he understood it to be his 
inclination to grant. He trusted the noble 
earl would not say that the form of pro- 
duction ought to be in consequence of any 
motion of his (earl Grey), because this 
appeared to him to be a case in which it 
ought to come down to their lordships in 
the shape of a message from the Prince 
Regent. It was often attended with very 
great inconvenience when the information 
came in any other manrer; and gene- 
rally speaking, unless information of this 
kind could be so produced, it ought not 
to be produced at alJ. An instance had 
lately taken place which might serve as 
an illustration of that inconvenience. He 
alluded to the Treaty of the 25th of 
March. The noble earl had stated the 
general principle, that no treaty ought to 
be laid before Parliament until it had been 
regularly ratified: and yet the substance 
of that Treaty had been produced on the 
motion of an individual peer of that House, 
To that Treaty, however, a declaration 
had been added on the part of this coun- 
try after it had been received from abroad, 
which possibly,—he was not now speak- 
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ing of probabilities—but which might 
possibly induce the Allies to make some 
material alteration in that Treaty; and 
the inconvenience of producing it under 
such circumstances was this, that Parlia- 
ment might perhaps be discussing it when 
of a very different nature and complexion 
from what it might ultimately turn out to 
be. Information of that kind ought, 
therefore, to be brought down by message 
from the Crown, or from the person by 
whom the powers of the Crown were ad- 
ministered ; and unless it could be so pro- 
duced, it ought not to be produced at all. 
Now this was precisely a case of that de- 
scription, with respect to which the infor- 
mation ought to be brought down by mes- 
sage from the Crown, and the circumstances 
were such as, in his opinion, authorized 
that mode of proceeding. He did not 
mean to enter into any discussion as to the 
nature of the situation in which this coun- 
try had stood with regard to Naples for 
this some time past; only desiring their 
lordships to attend to the fact, that though 
that was called an armistice, it was in sub- 
stance, and in the contemplation of the 
parties and the world, a Preliminary Treaty 
of Peace, which was fully expected soon 
to be made definitive: and it was impos- 
sible for him not so to consider it, when 
he recollected that in the Speech of the 
Prince Regent at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, America was stated to be the only 
power with which we were then at war; 
importing, that with all the European 
powers we were substantially in a state of 
peace: and also when he considered that 
the commercial relation between the two 
countries had been renewed. This, there- 
fore, was not like the rupture of acommon 
armistice, but rather like the commence- 
ment of a new war}; an occasion on which 
a communication to Parliament from the 
Crown was always made. But then it 
might be said, that there was no precedent 
for such a message from the Crown to 
Parliament on the rupture of an armistice. 
He could not say that there was an exact 
precedent, because he did not recollect 
any case exactly similar to the present in 
all its circumstances: but in point of prin- 
ciple there were numerous precedents— 
and he might, as he believed with coafi- 
dence that their lordships would concur 
with him, say, that it was the ordinary 
course of proceeding between the Execu- 
tive Government and Parliament. For in- 
stance, during the late war with France, 
many attempts were made to bring about 
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a peace between the two countries, and 
negociatious were entered into with that 
view, but which had unfortunately failed 
in securing that desirable object. On these 
occasions, when the negociations were 
broken off, a communication was always 
made te Parliament by message from the 
Crown, of the principles upon which each 
negociation had been conducted, and the 


reasons why it had been broken off. It 


was true, that in these instances the nego- 
ciations did not proceed under the circum- 
stances of a suspension of hostilities; but 
he asked their lordships, whether it ought 
to make any difference in this respect, 
that no armistice existed,—or whether the 
circumstance of an armistice having existed 
during the negociation now in question, 
and especially an armistice of such a na- 
ture and long continuance as the present, 
was not rather favourable to the proposi- 
tion which he maintained, that the infor- 
mation ought to be given by message from 


the Crown. Having said thus much, he | 


would not take up their lordships time any 
longer respecting what he had said before, 
that the discussion of this subject would 
come with much more convenience and 
utility when the papers were produced, 
and particularly with more convenience 
if they should be produced in the form 
which he recommended. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that there 
could be no objection as to the production 


~ of the information asked for by the noble 


earl in the fullest extent, namely, a com- 
munication of the negociations which had 
taken place between his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Government of Naples 
respecting the armistice concluded be- 
tween them, and since the conclusion of 
that armistice. He was not aware that in 
any case of the rupture of an armistice, 
which had not been communicated to 
Parliament, there had ever been any com- 
munication respecting the circumstances 
which had led to such rupture. The noble 
lord had said that there was no analogous 
case, and he was not aware that there 
was any case exactly analogous. As the 
subject of Naples had been irregularly 
brought before Parliament at a time when 
that country was under the consideration 
of the Congress of Vienna, and as con- 
siderable misrepresentations had gone 
abroad respecting the conduct of the 
British Government, it was desirable that 
the question of Naples should be separately 
considered. He had stated last night, 
that though he could not say that hosti- 
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lities had taken place, yet the commander 
of his Majesty’s forces in the Mediter- 
ranean had given notice to the person ex- 
ercising the sovereign authority at Naples, 
that he considered the armistice at an end, 
in consequence of his hostile aggressions 
against the Allies of his Majesty; and 
that we might consider ourselves, if not 
in a state of actual hostility, at least in 
a state when hostilities were about to 
take place. So much with regard to hos- 
tilities. He had no authority from his 
royal highness the Prince Regent to make 
any communication to the House, of the 
circumstances which had Jed to a rupture 
of the armistice; but at the same time he 
had no hesitation in stating, that he should 
have no difliculty in acceding to any mo- 
tion for the production of the necessary 
information; and if the noble earl would 
not bring forward a motion, he should do 
so himself, for the production of the cor- 
respondence, and other papers, relative to 
this question, It was not strictly neces- 
sary that he should say more on the sub- 
ject at present; and he professed himself 
as averse as the noble lord to give rise to 
a premature discussion; but he hoped 
that he should be excused for taking the 
present opportunity of saying a few words, 
with a view to remove some of the pre- 
judices which existed on the subject of 
this question. Indeed, after the statement 
of the noble lord, he would not be dis- 
charging his duty if he did not endea- 
vour to remove those prejudices, and to 
state the nature of the information which 
the papers to be communicated would be 
found to contain, The ground on which 
the noble lord had given notice of his mo- 
tion, was, that after having made an 
armistice, which though on the face of it 
appeared merely an armistice, was yet 
connected with other transactions, and was 
in fact to be considered as a species of 
preliminary treaty of peace—the question 
ought not to be considered with reference 
to an armistice only; that his Majesty’s 
Government having approved of the Treaty 
of Peace concluded between Austria and 
Naples, had held out expectations of a 
similar treaty with this country, and not 
having fulfilled such expectations, they 
had_ virtually broken the engagement 
which they had contracted with the ruler 
of Naples. Without going into any mi- 
nute particulars, he would shortly state to 
the House the light in which he viewed 
these transactions. Their lordships were 
aware of the previous engagements with 
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the King of Sicily; and though this 
country had guaranteed Sicily to his 
Sicilian Majesty, yet, however desirable 
such an event might be, we had come 
under no engagement to procure the re- 
storation of Naples to his Sicilian Majesty. 
In the course of the events which pre- 
ceded, for some time, the conclusion of 
the last war, a disposition had been shown 
by the present ruler of Naples to enter 
into a negociation with this country ; and 
at one time a negociation was actually 
commenced, though nothing grew out 
of that negociation. In September or 
October 1813, another negociation was 
opened with the same person, but this 
negociation was terminated by his junc- 
tion with Buonaparté on the Elbe; and 
he continued to assist Buonaparté till 
after the battle of Leipsic. After this 
event further overtures of negociation 
were made by him; and the most anxious 
desire was expressed by the Austrian Go- 
vernment to conclude a peace with the 
de facto Government of Naples, which 
they represented as indispensable to the 
success of the operations then going on. 
He allowed, that the Allied Powers ac- 
quiesced in this proposal; and he had no 
difficuliy in saying, that the peace be- 
tween Austria and Naples, though nomi- 
nally between those countries only, was 
not concluded without the consent of all 
the other Allied Powers, and among others 
Great Britain. But two conditions were 
always coupled with this peace: first, 
That a compensation for Naples should 
be given to the King of Sicily ; and, se- 
condly, That marshal Murat should cor- 
dially co-operate with the Allies in the 
general cause. He did not wish to rest 
the matter, therefore, on the mere ar- 
mistice ; he wou!d admit, that provided a 
compensation should be given to the King 
of Sicily, and that a cordial co-operation 
should be afforded, this country was bound 
to follow up the armistice with a peace. 
It became essential, then, to inquire parti- 
cularly into this point—whether, on his 
part, he had actually afforded a cordial 
co-operation in the cause of the Allies. 
Very soon after the conclusion of* the 
Treaty, there were reasons for suspecting, 
from a variety of sources of information, 
that he was actually at times, not cor- 
dially co-operating, but playing a double 
part, waiting to see which of the two 
great parties were likely to have the ad- 
vantage, and then declaring himself for the 
most powerful. When this information, 
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such as he had stated it, was received, he 
had viewed it with a considerable degree 
of jealousy, because, whether true or false, 
it was natural to suppose that endeavours 
would be used, in such a case, to give a 
strained construction to the facts of it. 
But when his noble friend (lord Cas- 
tlereagh) arrived at Paris in the month of 
May, he received information from a 
quarter on which the utmost reliance 
could be placed, and which gave him and 
the Allied Sovereigns a moral conviction 
that a communication was all the time 
kept up between the military government 
of France and marshal Murat. He would 
not at present disclose the source of the 
information, though no doubt was left as 
to the fact. He had already stated that 
marshal Murat could only expect the 
armistice could be durable in proportion 
to his cordial and honest co-operation. 
Upon the assembling of Congress at 
Vienna, the same communication was 
made to them, and this having come to 
the knowledge of the Sovereign of Naples, 
or his ministers at the Congress, a long 
memoir was given in by the duke de Cam- 
pochiaro, justifying the whole of Murat’s 
conduct, from the beginning to the end of 
the campaign. This Memoir was referred 
to a person in every respect the best judge 
of the conduct of marshal Murat, the of- 
ficer commanding the Austrian army, with 
whom he'had co-operated. To amore 
respectable individual an appeal could not 
have been made. General Nugent made 
a long Report on the Memoir laid before 
him, on the conduct of Morat during 
the campaign, giving his most decided 
opinion—not a loose opinion, but an opi- 
nion founded on facts, which he brought 
forward, that not only had Murat not co- 
operated cordially, but he had even vio- 
lated the substance of the engagement. 
On the receipt of this report, lord Castle- 
reagh felt it to be his duty to ascertain 
this matter further, and he sent the 
Memoir of Campochiaro, and general 
Nugent’s Report on it, to the second best 
authority, lord William Bentinck, who 
had concluded the armistice with Murat, 
and also co-operated with him. Lord 
William Bentinck’s Report, which would 
be laid before the House, confirmed the 
opinion of general Nugent by an enume- 
ration of similar facts, and contained a 
distinct opinion, that not only the engage- 
ment entered into had not been fulfilled, 
but that no doubt remained on his mind 
of his acting in direct violation of it. 
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Very little doubt was on his mind as to 
what was the notion of the co-operation 
under the engagement; but other papers 
would also be laid before them, which 
would show what the sentiments of the 
French authorities were on this subject. 
They would learn the sentiments of the 
person who was at present the head officer 
of Police in France, of the present Ruler 
of that country, of the commandant of 
Ancona, and of the viceroy Eugene Beau- 
harnois. They would see that no part of 
the engagement of the Allies had been 
acted on ; but that, on the contrary, there 
was the most deliberate treachery on the 
part of marshal Murat. He hoped that 
this short statement, which was not in- 
tended to provoke discussion, would do 
away the imputation that this couutry, 
always noted for its good faith, had, on 
any quibble or neglect of form, or from 
the engagement being expressed in a dis- 
patch and not a treaty, availed itself of 
any such circumstances to avoid keeping 
an engagement which if the other party 
performed honestly their part, it would be 
bound to fulfil. The Treaty must have 
depended on the honest, fair, and cordial 
co-wperation of Murat. Till the late 
events had occurred, no decision of Con- 
gress was pronounced. This was one of 
the questions which was not brought for- 
ward at an early period of the negociation, 
and it was not settled till after the landing 
had taken place which had led to the re- 
newal of hostilities. He could not allow this 
occasion to pass by without stating what 
were the grounds on which his Majesty’s 
Government had proceeded. He admitted 
that he would not have been justified in 
making this statement, if he was not at 
the same time prepared to follow it up by 
the production of the whole of the docu- 
ments. ‘The noble earl concluded with 
moving an Address for the production of 
the papers in quéstion. 

Earl Grey said, that the noble earl had 
not followed the example which he had set 
him of abstaining from all discussion till 
after the House were in possession of the 
requisite information. Even now, how- 
ever, notwithstanding all that had been 
said, he would not go into much discus- 
sion, though on some points he could not 
avoid stating a few words. The noble 
earl had stated the nature of our previous 
engagement with Sicily—an engagement 
solemnly entered into, and since con- 
firmed and strengthened by a coincidence 
of circumstances. In consequence of the 
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alliance with us, Sicily had been involved 
in war with France, and had thereby lost 
the kingdom of Naples. The noble earl 
had certainly stated this engagement with 
the King of Sicily in too low a tone, 
when he said that it did not bind us toa 
restoration of his ancient dominions. If 
the engagement did not bring us to this 
in express terms, it certainly went very 
near it; for in the Treaty of July, 1804, 
there was an express provision, that Sicily 
should enter into no peace with France in 
which England was not included; and 
therefore, if Sicily could make no peace 
with France, were we not bound to take the 
utmost care of the interests of his Sicilian 
Majesty ? It did not bind us in express 
terms to a restriction of his ancient domi- 
nions; but it formed a ground for inquiry, 
whether the pressure of the war was such 
as to force us to relinquish the accomplish- 
ing such an object for that monarch. He 
did not say that circumstances of neces- 
sity might not arise when that decision, 
however painful, became necessary; but 
nothing except an over-ruling necessity 
ought to have compelled us to depart from 
such an object. He would not at present 
enter into the question, whether Austria 
ought to have been relieved from the 
pressure of the person who held the go- 
vernment of Naples, at the expense of the 
good faith and honour of this country, 
pledged to the King of Sicily. All he 
now wanted was, the establishing that a 
decision had been taken for relinquishing 
the engagement with Sicily, and becoming 
parties to the Treaty between Austria and 
Naples, in which the kingdom of Naples 
was guaranteed to the present sovereign 
against all attack. This important treaty 
was concluded on the 11th of January, 
and acceded to by the Allies. In conse- 
quence of letters written by lord Castle- 
reagh, from Basle, an armistice was con- 
cluded between Great Britain and Naples, 
on the 3d of February consisting of four 
articles—not a mere suspension of hosti- 
lities, but more in the nature of a Treaty 
of peace and alliance. He stipulated, Ist. 
That there should be a cessation of hostili- 
ties by sea and land. 2d, That there should 
be a free commerce in articles not pro- 
hibited, and that all ports occupied by 
the British arms should be open to the 
Neapolitan flag, which was a renewal of 
commercial relations. 3dly, That a notice 
of three months should be given of the 
intention to break the armistice; and the 
4th article related to a convention for 3 
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plan of combined operations, This was 
a convention for military co-operation, 
which, in point of fact, actually took 
place. It did, in point of fact, confirm 
the Austrian Treaty, guaranteeing to 
Murat the full and entire sovereignty of 
Naples. On the 15th of February the 
convention of Troyes was entered into, of 
which the 3d article awarded to the King 
of Sicily a liberal indemnity in Italy, ac- 
cording to the scale of his losses, and the 
means at the disposal of the Allied Powers. 
But this Treaty did not consist only of 
ostensible and public articles, for there 
were two secret articles, in which it was 
stipulated, not only that the Sovereign of 
Naples should be maintained in pos- 
session of his sovereignty, but also that 
he should receive an accession of ters 
ritory for his claims on the kingdom of 
Sicily ; and in that article the noble secre- 
tary and the Allies then began the new 
mode of calculation, by which the inha- 
bitants of a country were numbered like 
so many cattle—the King of Naples to 
receive an accession of territory compre- 
hending not less than 400,000 souls. 
The noble ear] then proceeded to notice 
the confirmation of the Convention in the 
conferences at Chatillon, and the letter of 
lord Castlereagh to lord William Bentinck, 
of the 3d of April, respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the King of Sicily ; and he 
inferred, from all he had stated, that the 
engagement amounted to a preliminary 
treaty of alliance, to the fulfilment of 
which the King of Naples had a right, if 
such right was not forfeited by some pro- 
ceeding of his own.—He now came to the 
two considerations on which the fulfilment 
was stated to depend. ‘The first of these 
was the indemnity to Sicily, and the se- 
cond a co-operation ;—no; not a co-ope- 
ration, but a cordial co-operation between 
Murat and the Allies. With respect to 
the indemnity, it was not to be taken 
from Murat’s dominions, but from the 
disposable fund possessed by the Allies ; 
and except he endeavoured to defeat or 
oppose such indemnity, nothing on this 
point could be laid to his charge. In 
entering on the subject of the co-opera- 
tion, he entreated their lordships to be- 
lieve, that he was not disposed to be the 
apologist of that person; but it was cer- 
tain, that the military co-operation which 
was wished for, and which had relieved 
Austria from the pressure which prevented 
her from directing her efforts with vigour 
®gainst France, was actually obtained. 
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Marshal Murat, after the Treaty of the 
11th of January, first occupied Tuscany 
and the Roman states, took Ancona after 
a siege of eight days, and arrived at last 
on the Po. The great benefit derived 
from this was evident from the proclama- 
tion of general Bellegarde. The viceroy 
was obliged to take a defensive position 
behind the Mincio, and prevented from 
any thing more than defensive operations, 
To his army of 45,000 men, stated to be 
of the most excellent description, and on 
which such stress was laid in defending 
the Treaty of Fontainbleau, General 
Bellegarde had only 30,000 to oppose. 
If Murat had added his force to that of 
the viceroy, general Bellegarde would 
have been compelled to go behind the 
Tagliamento, and from the easy access 
to Vienna from that quarter, Austria would 
no longer have been able to continue her 
efforts for the cause of the alliance; and 
as it was by the most narrow accident in 
the world that it succeeded at last, they 
owed to the co-operation of Murat that 
success in all probability. It was too late 
to come forward now and say, that he did 
not act with all the cordiality which 
might have been wished. He wished to 
defer saying any thing however on this 
subject, till he should see the reports of 
general Nugent and lord William Ben- 
tinck, and of the latter more especially, 
knowing, as he did, that he not only pos- 
sessed the highest degree of truth and 
honour, but a clear and excellent under- 
standing, and that he was not likely to 
have an undue bias either on one side or 
another. He was not the apologist of 
Murat ; but he contended that we had had 
the benefit of the co-operation of Murat, 
though not probably to the extent which 
was expected. We owed to it, however, 
the success of the campaign, and we 
ought to be very cautious, therefore, how 
we set aside an engagement in virtue of 
which we had derived so many advan- 
tages. Ifthe noble earl were to examine 
accurately into the subject, he would find, 
perhaps, that without any treachery or 
bad faith on the part of Murat, his co- 
Operation might not have been so active 
as they expected. Had those charges of 
bad faith and treachery been made 
openly? If not, the circumstances were 
still more suspicious. They might be. 
true; but if so, they ovght ta have been 
made openly, and followed up by assist- 
ing the King of Sicily to recover his an- 
cient dominions. This would have been 
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sound policy as well as strict justice, for 
if the character of marshal Murat was 
such as the noble earl had represented it 
to be, considering the state of Europe, 
considering the situation of Italy (declared 
by every one to be in the greatest danger), 
having such a case against marshal Murat, 
it was the height of impolicy to suffer a 
man who had exhibited such treachery 
and perfidy, to wait until an opportunity 
offered to set fire to the magazine of com- 
bustibles which had been accumulated. 
This was primd facie a strong case against 
his Majesty’s ministers. But, inthe mean 
time, what had been done? Their lord- 
sbips had all seen the letter from the prince 
of Benevento to lord Castlereagh* (and he 
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was persuaded that most of them had felt 
the deepest shame on its perusal); a letter 
which proved, that though we were not 
disposed to any manly and vigorous ope- 
rations, we were quite ready to adopt all 
kinds of secret and underhand proceed- 
ings. I repeat, continued lord Grey, that 
no doubt all your lordships have seen this 
extraordinary letter, and have seen it with 
feelings of resentment for the injured 
honour, for the humiliation and shame of 
the remaining character of this country, 
so deeply involved, and so much more so 
if it were written not merely on the 
writer’s own notion, but as the reply to 
some preceding communication from the 
British minister, 1 trust, my lords, that 


* Copy of a Letrer from the Prince De 
Talleyrand to Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, dated Vienna, Dec. 15, 1814. 


« My lord;—You desire me to make 
known to you in what manner I conceive 
the affair of Naples ought to be settled in 
Congress; for as there is a necessity of 
settling it, it isa point upon which there 
ought not to be one moment of uncertainty 
ina mind like yours. It would be for 
ever a subject of reproach, and I will say, 
even an eternal subject of shame, if the 
right of sovereignty over an ancient and 
fine kingdom, like that of Naples, being 
contested, Europe united for the first time 
(and probably for the last) in general 
congress, should leave undecided a ques- 
tion of this nature, and, sanctioning in 
some degree usurpation by its silence, 
should give ground for the opinion, that 
the only source of right is force. I have 
not at the same time to convince your 
excellency of the rights of Ferdinand 4. 
England has never ceased to recognise 
them. In the war in which he lost 
Naples, England was bis ally. She has 
been since, and is so still. Never has sie 
recognised the title that the person who 
now governs at Naples assumes, nor the 
right which this title supposes: therefore, 
in concurring to assure the rights of king 
Ferdinand, England has only one plain 
thing to do—which is to declare in Con- 
gress what she has always recognised, that 
Ferdinand 4. is the legitimate sovereign 
of the kingdom of Naples. 

« Perhaps England, heretofore the ally 
of Ferdinand 4, desires still to be so. 
Perhaps she may believe her honour de- 
mands that she should assist, if need be, 
with her forces, for his regaining the 
crown of which he has been recognised 


the sovereign; but this is not an obliga- 
tion that can flow from a pure and simple 
acknowledgment of the rights of this 
prince, because the recognition of a right 
does not naturally carry with it any other 
obligation, than that of doing nothing 
that may be contrary to such right, and 
of not supporting any pretension that may 
be set up against it. It does not carry 
with it the obligation of fighting in his 
defence, 

“It may be that I deceive myself, but 
it appears to me infinitely probable, that 
a frank and unanimous declaration of the 
Powers of Europe, and the certitude of the 
person who now governs at Naples, that 
he would not be supported by any one, 
would render useless the employment of 
force ; but if the contrary should happen, 
those only of the allies of King Ferdi- 
nand would be necessary, who should 
think proper to lend bim their support. 

«Ts it feared that, in this case, the war 
should spread beyond the limits of the 
kingdom of Naples, and that the tran- 
quillity of ~~ should again be inter- 
rupted? Is it feared that foreign troops 
should again traverse Italy ? These fears 
may be obviated by stipulating that the 
kingdom of Naples should not be at- 
tacked by the Italian continent. Austria 
appears to be engaged towards him, who 
governs at Naples, to guarantee him from 
all attack on this side; and if, as we are 
assured, Austria has only engaged herself 
for this (how can it be supposed that the 
Emperor has given his guarantee against 
the rights of a prince, at once his uncle 
and his father-in-law, to the possession 
of a kingdom which he Jost in making 
common cause with Austria), she cannot 
be embarrassed in reconciling with justice 
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that was not the case. I trust that that 
letter is attributable only to the master- 
hand that is skilled in such productions ; 
for, in the worst transaction of the worst 
period of the worst government that ever 
existed—in the vilest deceit, the most in- 
famous perfidy, the foulest crime that ever 
occurred—in the blackest record of fraud 
and imposture that is to be met with in 
the annals of the world, nothing can be 
found more flagrant and heinous—nothing 
more hateful for its treachery—nothing 
more contemptible for its baseness. Still 
in that paper not a word was said of the 
King of Naples having forfeited his sove- 
reignty by his conduct. All that was 
said was, that although he could not be 
attacked through Italy, he was assailable 
by sea; and the writer, with a degree of 
insult to his correspondent which it was 
difficult to conceive howa British minister 
could bear, concluded that lord Castle- 
reagh had authority from his Court to 
assent to the proposed measure, and, if 
not, requested that he would obtain it. 
He would abstain from saying any thing 
further on the subject at present. All 
that he now stated was, that it required a 
very strong case to exempt the Allies 
from the engagements into which they 


and with the natural sentiments of affec- 
tion, the engagements into which extra- 
ordinary circumstances made her enter. 

“It appears to me, therefore, that we 
may at one and the same time satisfy all 
our duties, and all our interests, and all 
our engagements, by an article such as 
the following 

«« Europe, united in Congress, recog- 
nises his Majesty Ferdinand 4, as King of 
Naples. Ail the Powers engage to one 
another not to favour, nor to support di- 
rectly or indirectly any pretensions op- 
ss to the rights which appertain to 

im in this title ; but the troops which the 
Powers foreign to Italy, and the allies of 
his said Majesty, may march to the sup- 
port of his cause, cannot traverse Italy.’ 

“T persuade myself, my lord, that 
your excellency is sufficiently authorized 
to subscribe such a clause, and that you 
have no need of a more special authoriza- 
tion; but if you should think otherwise, 
I shall request of you to require this 
authority without delay, as you have 
been good enough to permit me so to 
do (ainsi qu’elle a bien voulu me le per- 


mettre). Agree, &c. Kc. 
(Signed) “ Le Prince de TALLEYRAND,” 
(VOL, XXXL.) 
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had entered with marshal Murat, the 
more especially as they had experienced 
important co-operation from him under 
circumstances of a very critical nature. 
The question would be fully open to dis- 
cussion when their lordships should come 
to the consideration of the papers to be 
produced by the noble earl. He should 
wait to see those documents; and if they 
appeared to him to be defective, he had 
no doubt that the noble earl would have 
the candour to supply the deficiency. 
He repeated, that in his opinion this was a 
case which demanded that a communica- 
tion should have been made to their lord- 
ships from the Crown; that all the papers 
should have been laid on their lordships 
table by command of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, accompanied by an 
explanatory statement on the part of his 
Majesty’s ministers. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not rise to 
prolong the discussion, but to say that he 
so far agreed with the noble earl, that if 
the papers which he would produce should 
not be considered satffactory, it would be 
perfectly just to supply any deficiency 
which might exist in them. He must, 
however, beg leave to offer to their lord 
ships a few words in explanation of his 
former statement. No specific obligation 
had ever been entered into to restore the 
kingdom of Naples to the King of Sicily. 
It was clear that cases might occur in 
which the interests of the King of Sicily 
might be distinct from the restoration of 
Naples to him. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was bound, in consequence of the 
Treaty between the Courts of Vienna and 
Naples, to secure to his Sicilian Majesty 
an adequate remuneration for the loss 
which he would sustain. It was distinctly 
notified to Austria, to Naples, and to all 
the other Powers concerned, that the con- 
dition on which we agreed to the peace 
with marshal Murat, was, that an adequate 
compensation should be afforded to his 
Sicilian Majesty. He perfectly agreed 
with the noble earl, that we were bound 
to follow up the Treaty between Austria 
and Naples by a peace with the latter 
power. The question which it would be 
for their lordships to discuss when the 
papers should be before them would be, 
whether there had been that kind of co- 
operation on the part of marshal Murat 
which every body must have understood 
was the condition of the arrangements 


made by the Allies with him. The noble 


earl had asserted that the cause of the 
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Allies had derived great advantage from 
his co-operation. The papers would, 
however, show, that persons of very high 
authority were of a different opinion. 
Lord William Bentinck (of whose cha- 
racter the noble earl had spoken with 
such just respect) entertained consider- 
able doubts whether, on a consideration of 
all the circumstances of the transaction, 
more good or more evil had resulted from 
marshal Murat’s co-operation; and whe- 
ther, had the Allies refused to conclude 
the armistice, they would not have ob- 
tained greater advantages in Italy than 
with his co-operation, so conducted as it 
had been. If that .was the fact, combined 
with suspicions, and still more, combined 
with evidence of his treachery, the Allies 
were unquestionably justified in consider- 
ing themselves absolved from their en- 
gagements. He should be perfectly pre- 
pared, on the production of the documents, 
to defend and justify every part of the 
transaction on the soundest views of policy 
and on the strictest principles of justice. 
Lord Grenville did not know how he 
could regularly oppose the production of 
papers, which his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State thought it was fit, both in time and 
manner, to produce. It appeared to him 
highly proper to adhere, on such occasions 
as the present, to the established prin- 
ciples of parliamentary usage; and having 
been told by the noble earl that we were 
in actual hostility with the person who 
was, de fucto, King of Naples, there 
could be no doubt that a communication 
of that fact ought to be made by the 
Crown, calling upon Parliament for that 
support, which had never been refused, in 
a case in which the honour of the Crown, 
the maintenance of good faith with our 
Allies, or the just rights and interests of 
the country were involved. The noble 
earl had stated that there was no prece- 
dent of such a communication on the rup- 
ture of an armistice; but there were many 
auch precedents of communication, on the 
rupture of negociations, of the pacific issue 
of which much less hope had been enter- 
tained than of that of the armistice in 
question. This was not merely a matter 
of form. There were few of our forms 
in which there was not essential substance ; 
and if he were called on to point out one, 
an adherence to which was more essential 
to the preservation of the constitutional 
principles of Parliament than another, he 
would declare that it was that which, in 
the present instance, was unreservedly 
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violated. He had witnessed with great 
concern, and, if he might take the liberty 
to say so, with much disapprobation, ano- 
ther most essential departure from ancient 
usage, in the way in which a treaty, not 
ratified, but of the highest importance, 
had been laid before Parliament, as the 
substance of an engagement not concluded, 
and of the precise stipulations of which, 
therefore, it was impossible that Parliae 
ment could be in possession. For substan- 
tial reasons it was the established usage 
that the engagements of ministers on the 
question of peace or war, however those 
ministers were invested with the fullest 
powers of negociation, were never consi- 
dered as binding on their respective sove- 
reigns until they had been brought under 
their immediate view, and had received 
their ratification. Then, and not till then, 
ought a treaty to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. In the present instance, the Treaty 
had not even been ratified by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, but with the 
accompaniment of an explanatory decla- 
ration. The probability was, that this 
declaration would occasion a counter- 
declaration, without of course by possibi- 
lity knowing the nature of which, the 
Treaty had been laid on the table, and had 
become subject to the discussion of Par- 
liament. With respect to the papers 
now moved for, one of two propositions 
must be true. Either the transactions to 
which they referred had arrived ata stage 
which rendered it fit that they should be 
communicated to Parliament, or they had 
not. If they had not, the noble earl was 
leading their lordships into an error in 
proposing an address for their production. 
If they had, what could relieve his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers from the sacred duty of 
advising his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, on this renewal, or rather on this 
commencement of a war, to lay before 
Parliament all the information necessary 


-to enable them to form a judgment on the 


merits of the case? By assenting to the 
motion the duties of ministers would be 
transferred to Parliament, who would take 
on themselves the responsibility which 
ought to attach alone to the servants of the 
Crown: and Parliament would thus re- 
lieve the Executive Government from their 
responsibility, with the inconvenience on 
their part of not knowing to what exact 
point to frame their Address, while, if the 
information were contained in a sponta- 
neous message from the Crown, it would 
be communicated with the distinct pur- 
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ose of enabling Parliament to determine 
os far the conduct of the Power with 
whom we had commenced war justified 
hostility on our part. In conclusion, his 
lordship expressed a hope that the noble 
earl would withdraw his motion, and, when 
the proper time came, that he would ad- 
vise the Crown to lay the papers before 
Parliament. 

Earl Bathurst said, it had been asserted, 
that the Address was moved for the pur- 
pose of explaining the grounds of the com- 
mencement of hostilities. But that was 
not the ground of the motion. Ministers 
had been charged with breach of faith 
and gross misconduct, and the House was 
summoned this day to hear that charge 
made good, or to vote for papers which 
should prove that charge. It had not been 
thouglit proper to make the charge; but 
his noble friend had deemed it essential to 
the honour of his Majesty’ Government to 
put the House in possession of those pa- 
pers, in order to vindicate that honour. 
The House would understand, therefore, 
that the papers were not produced to ex- 
plain the grounds of the commencement 
of hostilities, but to vindicate the conduct 
of ministers from the charge of the noble 
lord opposite. As to the assertion of his 
noble friend, that it was contrary to all pre- 
cedent that there should be no communi- 
cation from the Crown on this subject, he 
could assure him that there was no in- 
stance of acommunication from the Crown 
upon the rupture of an armistice. But 
then the noble lord had identified an 
armistice with a negociation, to which it 
was not at all similar. There never was 
any formal notification of the existence of 
an armistice ; and negociations were often 
broken off without any notice being given 
to the House. With respect to the Treaty 
of Vienna, it had been moved for by a 
noble lord, who usually voted with the 
Opposition, and was not laid upon the table 
by ministers without the consent of the 
House. Ai} the objectionable circum- 
stances were known when it was moved, 
for it was known to be a treaty not rati- 
fied, and with a declaration affixed to it; 
and the House, with the knowledge of all 
this, had consented to the motion, in Con- 
sequence of which its substance was laid 
before them. As to the disrespect which 
ministers were charged with having shown 
the House, all they did was to advise the 
King to produce the substance of the 
Treaty in consequence of the vote of the 
House. If it was objectionable to produce 
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the substance of a treaty before its ratifi- 
cation, as he agreed it was, his Majesty’s 
ministers were innocent of the offence. 

Lord Grenville protested against being 
considered as a participator in ever 
measure consented to by his Majesty’s 
ministers which he did not directly op- 
pose. Fle could assure the noble earl, 
that it was one of many motions, some 
brought forward by individuals with whom 
he generally acted, and others introduced 
by the noble earl and his colleagues, 
which he did not approve of, although he 
did not formally object to them. What 
the noble earl had stated, proved the in- 
convenience of granting imperfect docu- 
ments. Ministers ought to know what 
papers it was proper or improper to grant, 
since they alone were informed of their 
contents. If ministers would discharge 
their duty in making communications 
from the Crown to the House, the respon- 
sibility of producing those papers would 
fall on them alone: but when they re- 
sorted to the inconvenient mode of an ad- 
dress to produce papers, they reserved to 
themselves the power of saying, such pro- 
duction is not the act of his Majesty’s 
Government, but only the dutiful com- 
pliance of ministers with the address of 
the House. 

Earl Grey denied, that he had made 
any long speech, with reference to the 
war in Italy, which contained charges 
against his Majesty’s ministers. He had 
stated to the House, on a former night, 
the existence of a war between the Nea- 
politans and Austrians, The circumstance 
appeared to him of such a nature, as called 
for the early attention of Parliament, and 
he, therefore, desired an answer from the 
noble lord opposite, as to the state in 
which this country was placed with re- 
spect to our relations with Naples. The 
answer of the noble lord was, that the 
only relation was the existence of an 
armistice, which, in consequence of events 
that had recently occurred, would pro- 
bably be put an end to. Not conceiving 
this to be a sufficient answer, he alluded 
to the existence of a treaty, to which he — 
understood this country was pledged, and 
gave notice, that he would. bring the sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House. 
In this course, he was determined to 
persist ; but, when he came down to the 
House this day, he learned that the noble 
earl intended to grant the papers; and, 
therefore he did not think it necessary to 
institute a discussion where the object was 
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conceded. He abstained from discussion, 
feeling what was so forcibly pressed by 
his noble friend, that a communication 
should have been made from the Throne, 
fully detailing the circumstances of the 
case. The information he considered very 
material; but it ought to have been 
granted in a different manner. The words 
of the motion were very general; but 
what he understood was, that Government 
would produce all the negociations that 
had taken place between the present King 
of Naples and our minister, prior to the 
armistice—the armistice itself—and all 
communications that had been made after 
it was agreed to. He thought that the 
House shou!d also be put in possession of 
two Reports—the one from general Nu- 
gent, the other from lord William Ben- 
tinck, and any answers made to the 
charges contained therein. He conceived 
it would also be material, that there should 
be laid before the House any representa- 


tions made on the conduct of marshal: 


Murat, either by marshal Bellegarde, who 
was commander of the Austrian forces in 
Italy, or by sir Robert Wilson, who was 
our military resident with the army. He 
was convinced there must have been re- 
presentations made by those individuals, 
and, if they were not laid before the 
House, he should move for them at some 
future day. 

The Earl of Liverpocl said, that all com- 
munications between this Government and 
that of Naples, respecting the armistice, 
would be laid before the House. If other 
documents were wanted, it would be ne- 
cessary to move for them. 

Earl Grey said, he mentioned the dif- 
ferent documents now, in order to save 
time. The Reports of general Nugent 
and lord William Bentinck, as well as the 
representations of marshal Bellegarde and 
sir Robert Wilson, ought to be laid on the 
table. 

The Earl of Liverpool was not aware of 
any reports, of the description alluded to, 
being in his office. If there were any 
such, Government would feel no wish to 
withhold them. They would lay before 
the House every thing they deemed essen- 
tial; and the noble earl might afterwards, 
if he pleased, move for any other docu- 
ments he thought necessary. 

Karl Grey apprehended, as the duty of 
a onlitary resident was to send home com- 
munications relative to the transactions of 
a campaign, that it was impossible bot sir 


Robert Wilson had transmitted dispatches 
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on the subject. The papers in the noble 
lord’s office might, therefore, be examined, 
and extracts made from such of them as 
related to marshal Murat, 

The motion was then put and carried, 
nem, con. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 2. 

Muinitia.] Mr. Addington moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Jaws 
relating to the Militia, He observed that 
the alterations he proposed were merely 
matters of form, and were not at all con- 
nected with the present state of public af- 
fairs, He should be ready to give any 
explanation either now or upon a future 
day after the Bill was brooght in. 

Lord Milton begged to know what was 
the nature of the amendments. 

Mr. Addington had no objection to state 
the substance of the various clauses. The 
first was to settle a doubt entertained by 
the. law officers of the Crown, whether, 
under the words of the existing Act, offi- 
cers who had volunteered into the line 
could retain their half-pay on the disband- 
ing of their regiments. ‘The second re- 
ferred to the half-pay of captains, who 
had also volunteered ; and the third was 
to enable officers who had entered the 
regular service to receive their half-pay 
on returning to the militia. A fourth 
clause regarded courts-martial, empower- 
ing commanding officers to summon offi- 
cers more than ten miles distant, and to 
allow them travelling expenses. A fifth 
was to empower Government to call out 
the Local Militia for a period Jess than a 
month ; and a sixth to indemnify the 
counties for retaining their militias embo- 
died beyond the termination of the war. 

Lord Milton observed, that the last 
clause was a sort of admission on the part 
of Government that they were blameable 
in retaining the militia embodied, 

Mr. Addington said, that the measure 
was entirely justifiable by circumstances. 

Lord Stanly adverted to the expense 
Government would be put to in collecting 
officers for courts-martial, some of whom 
were fifty miles distant from head-quarters, 

After a few remarks from Mr, Adding- 
ton and sir Thomas Acland, leave was 
given, and the Bill was immediately 
brought in. 


MoTION RESPECTING THE NEGOCIATIONS 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF Naptes,] Mr. 
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Horner wished to address a few words to 
the noble lord -opposite before he pro- 
ceeded to his motion upon this subject, He 
had received an intimation that it was not 
the intention of ministers to oppose the 
production of the greater and most impor- 
tant part of the papers that would be re- 
quired. If such were the fact, he sub- 
mitted that it would be much more con- 
sistent with the practice and constitution 
of Parliament for the documents to be 
furnished by a message from the throne. 
It seemed to be at least the most respect- 
ful mode of proceeding, on the com- 
mencement of a new war with a Power 
with whom we had before been on terms 
of amity. But at any rate, if it was the 
intention of the noble lord to produce all 
the papers which he (Mr. Horner) thought 
were necessary, it would be better that 
the House should be saved the trouble of 
an unnecessary discussion on the motion 
for granting them. What he understood 
the noble lord would grant were, all the 
communications which had passed between 
his Majesty’s government and the present 
government of Naples. More than that 
he could not himself call on the noble 
lord to produce. If, therefore, the noble 
lord was prepared to grant all which he 
was prepared to ask, it would be unneces- 
sary for him to preface his motion with 
such a detailed statement as would other- 
wise have been necessary. 

Lord Castlereagh could not avoid fceling 
the utmost surprise at what had fallen from 
the hon. and learned gentleman. He 
had conceived that tiose who sat on the 
other side of the House had long since 
considered themselves to be in possession 
of information sufficient to warrant them 
in charging his Majesty’s Government 
with an unqualified breach of faith. An 
hon. gentleman who sat opposite had very 
recently declared in terms the most de- 
cided, that he had at length conclusive 
grounds for ascribing to ministers a breach 
of faith, and a gross violation of-their duty. 
It was.impossible for him to imagine that 
those who bad so long since criminated 
the proceedings of Government and of 
our Allies, in the general arrangements 
adopted for the settlement of Europe, 
should not now be prepared to support 
their accusations. He trusted, therefore, 
that as he had come down to the House 
in the discharge of his duty to meet the 
discussion of charges preferred in his ab- 
sence, the hon. and learned gentleman, 
with the usual candour and manliness of 
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his character, would not now shrink from 
pursuing his notice. 

Mr. Horner believed that, in his own 
parliamentary experience, such a recep- 
tion had never been given to any sugges- 
tion coming from any quarter of the 
House, as that which the noble lord had 
given to the observation he had thought it 
his duty to submit. The noble lord 
might enjoy his short-lived triumph ; he 
was no more inclined than that noble lord 
to shrink from the task of redeeming any 
pledge which he had once given to the 
House, although, if the noble lord had 
done jastice to his proposal, he would have 
admitted the propriety of deferring an 
inquiry till the papers which he had in- 
tended to move for, as preliminary to that 
purpose, were before the House. The 
noble lord must have known that he had 
it in his power to embarrass ministers in 
that House by referring to papers which 
had been already laid before the other 


‘House of Parliament. (Cries of Order, 


order!) He wished, however, to take no 
such advantage ; but he did not think the 
noble lord had treated the House very res 
spectfully in leaving them to discever, by 
an ambiguous allusion of his own, that 
we were now engage@ in a war, instead of 
making that ecmmunication in the ordi- 
nary form by a message from the Crown. 
He desired, also, to repel, with the indig- 
nation that was due to such an insinuation, 
the idea that he was disposed to shrink 
from the prosecution of any inquiry he 
had proposed to institute. He trusted he 
was as incapable of such conduct on the 
one hand, as on the other of abstaining 
from a full confession of his error, if there 
was any error into which he had been be- 
trayed. The noble lord had been mis- 
informed by his right honourable friends, 
however, if he understood that any sub- 
stantive charges had been brought against 
him in his absence. He, for one, had cer- 
tainly preferred no such accusation. Ques- 
tions had certainly been asked, whether 
the facts were as they were stated to be, 
and whether published documents, pur- 
porting to be the genuine engagements of 
different powers, were fabricated or au- 
thentic instruments ? Upon all these points 
the noble lord’s right hon. colleagues and 
partners in responsibility bad left them in 
the deepest ignorance,—whether from a 
disposition to withhold information, or 
because the noble lord had left them in 
ignorance not less profound, it was not for 
him to determine. The whole of their 
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conduct, both then and since, was such as 
impressed him with the irresistible con- 
viction, that the stories so current in Eu- 
rope had too much foundation, and the 
questions with regard to Saxony and 
Genoa gave them an additional colour of 
probability. If he understood correctly 
the substance of what had fallen from the 
noble lord the day before, it was that this 
country was now committed to hostilities 
with marshal Murat, and that the present, 
therefore, was a proper time for entertain- 
ing the question which he had given no- 
tice of bringing under the consideration 
of the House. He had previously put 
two specific questions to the noble lord, 
each of which, in his opinion, admitted 
of a direct answer; first, whether any 
regular or formal treaty had been con- 
cluded with the person now ruling the 
kingdom of Naples, and secondly, if there 
had been no formal treaty, whether any 
thing amounting to an honorary engage- 
ment had been entered into. The re- 
ply of the noble lord was, that he was 
not prepared to answer either of these 
questions ; and the unavoidable inference 
was, that his case required explanation. 
The motion which he should bring for- 
ward must undoubtedly be founded on 
imperfect information; but the object of 
it was to place the House in a situation in 
which it might judge with more advan- 
tage, by being put in possession of infor- 
mation that should not be imperfect, but 
as ample and complete as the nature of 
the case might require. The subject ap- 
peared to him, then, to divide itself into 
three periods: the first consisting of that 
portion of the last year which was em- 
ployed in active military operations; the 
second during the proceedings of Con- 
gress ; and the third, which included what- 
ever further communications had taken 
place under the views entertained when 
marshal Murat first acceded to the com- 
mon Cause, viz. since the commencement 
of the present spring. If he should fa- 
tigue the House by the minuteness to 
which he must now descend, he begged 
them to reflect that it was the noble lord 
who had imposed this necessity upon him. 
It appeared, then, that on the 11th of 
Jan. 1814, a treaty was signed between 
the Crowns of Austria and Naples, but 
that this was by no means the commence- 
ment of intercourse between the two 
Courts, which had probably subsisted 
from the period of the battle of Leipsic. 
This Treaty was signed by two persons on 
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the part of the Court of Vienna, and 
though there was no accession on our part 
to it, yet a communication was said to 
have been made to the Government of 
Naples, through the Court of Vienna, the 
substance of which was that Great Bri- 
tain would be prepared to accede to the 
Treaty on the same condition under which 
that Treaty was concluded, viz. the mili- 
tary co-operation of marshal Murat in the 
common cause. Such, he believed, was 
the true state of the case. But at any 
rate, a letter was dispatched to lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck from the noble lord, dated 
Basle, the 22nd of January, 1814, instruct- 
ing him to proceed to Naples as soon as 
he should be informed that the Treaty with 
Austria was concluded, and there arrange 
a suspension of arms. On the 3d of Feb. 
an armistice was concluded at Naples, the 
terms of which were. 1. A suspension of 
arms. 2. A free commerce during the 
armistice. 3. That three months notice 
should be given on either side, if it was 
intended to break the armistice; and, 4. 
That a military convention should be con- 
cluded between Austria, England, and 
Naples, to arrange a plan of operations, 
according to which the respective troops, 
united in the same cause, were to act in 
Italy. He had certainly heard this en- 
gagement treated by the first minister of 
the Crown, in a place which it would be 
regular for him to name, as a mere act 
for a icmporary suspension of arms, Was 
it usual, tion, in a mere armistice to sti- 
pulate for commercial relations, and ar- 
range plans of military co-operation? The 
engagement entered ints by lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck appeared to him, whatever 
construction might be putuponitby owers, 
to be in substance, although not in forn, 
a treaty of peace, and not only a treaty of 
peace, but a treaty of offensive alliance. 
It was now very material to see what had 
been the conduct and proceedings of the 
Neapolitan Government subsequent to 
these transactions, in what light they were 
viewed by marshal Murat, and how far he 
had acted in adherence and conformity to 
the stipulations they contained. His own 
information was, that he immediately ad- 
vanced his forces, and took up positions 
that produced a very favourable change 
in the affairs of the Allies in the north of 
Italy. In the beginning of January, 
Evgene Beauharnois, viceroy of Italy, who 
had an army of 45,000 men, was posted 
between the Mincio aid the Adige, and 
engaged in offensive operations against 
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general Bellegarde; but, in consequence 
of the movements of marshal Murat in 
favour of the Allies, he gave up his offen- 
sive movements, and retired on the first 
week of February, to a new position behind 
the Mincio. All this took place in pur- 
suance of the Treaty with Austria, and 
the convention with lord Willian Ben- 
tinck. In this state of affairs it was, in- 
deed, very important for ‘he British Go- 
vernment to consider the necessity of re- 
conciling their new engagements with 
their former treaties with the King of the 
two Sicilies. In his own opinion they 
were not incompatible. On looking at 
the Treaties with Sicily, he was convinced 
we were perfectly at liberty to enter into 
those engagements with marshal Murat. 
The Treaties were three in number: the 
first was concluded by sir William Drum- 
mond, which was modified by two others, 
concluded by lord Amherst and lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck. In the first Treaty which 
had been concluded with the King of Si- 
cily, we guaranteed to him his two king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily; but in the 
Treaty concluded by lord William Ben- 
tinck in 1812, which superseded the first, 
there was a most material difference: in the 
13th Article of that Treaty, concluded at 
Palermo, the 12th of September, 1812, it 
would be seen, that we guaranteed to Fer- 
dinand his kingdom of Sicily alone. We 
should, therefore, have been justified in 
entering intothose engagements with Murat 
which had been brought near to a con- 
clusion. Soon after the period to which 
he had alluded, marshal Murat, from par- 
ticular circumstances, began to entertain 
doubts of the faith of the Allies. He had 
ratified the Treaty on the 5th of February, 
but he received no ratification from Aus- 
tria. He complained of this neglect, and 
inquired whether or no it was the inten- 
tion of the Austrian Government to fulfil 
their part of the engagement, as he had 
done? At last, after long delays, the Aus- 
trian Government stated, that it was its 
intention to fulfil its engagement; but 
that the English minister, whose assent it 
was wished at the same time to procure, 
could not, from certain motives (perhaps 
from delicacy to King Ferdinand), give 
his accession immediately ; but that in the 
mean time the Ruler of Naples should re- 
ceive a letter under the Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s own hand, containing an assurance 
that the Treaty should be ratified to its 
utmost extent.—This letter, as well as the 
ratification, was delayed, till on the 15th of 
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February, information was sent to marshal 
Bellegarde by Murat, that he would not 
advance until he received either the letter 
or the ratification. On the 4th of March 
the letter was sent without the ratification, 
but promising the ultimate ratification, 
with an account of the causes of the delay. 
In consequence of this assurance marshal 
Murat immediately put his troops in mo- 
tion; on the 6th of March he took Reggio, 
a town of the utmost importance in the 
wars in that part of Italy. The attack he 
commanded in person, and on that occa- 
sion one of his: most experienced generals 
was severely wounded. It was needless 
to detail the succession of victories which 
followed : marshal Murat occupied Parma, 
Guastalla, Modena, and arrived at the 
walls of Placentia. Such having been the 
exertions of the Ruler of Naples in support 
of the Allies, he was grossly misinformed, 
if up to this period the faith of Austria, 
at any rate, was not pledged, and if Eng- 
land was not closely connected with the 
engagements of Austria. A most impor- 
tant paper had been published, purporting 
to be a communication from the minister of 
Murat to the noble lord opposite (lord 
Castlereagh), in which there was a state- 
ment that a verbal assurance had been 
given by that noble lord to the minister 
of the Ruler of Naples, that the British 
Government would accede to the Treaty 
of Austria with Naples, and that the rea- 
son why he could not immediately accede 
to that Treaty was, that being under en- 
gagements to the King of Sicily, from 
motives of delicacy it was thought proper 
that the negociations for indemnity to the 
King of Sicily should proceed hand in 
hand with our accession to the Treaty 
with Murat. This was given as the state- 
ment of the minister in question ; but if 
the noble lord opposite would wholly deny 
the existence of any such document, he 
(Mr. Horner) was bound to believe him ; 
but if the statement was true, he would put 
it tothe House whether we were not as 
much bound to Naples as if the noble lord 
had affixed his seal to the Treaty. Ano- 
ther circumstance, respecting which he 
expected to hear many details from the 
noble lord, was the landing of lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck at Leghorn, a circumstance 
which would naturally tend to create dis- 
trust in the mind of marshal Murat, as 
that measure was taken without concert 
or communication with him, notwithstand- 
ing the Convention which had been con- 
cluded pursuant to the armistice, and 
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notwithstanding that Murat was in pos- 
session of great part of Tuscany. Lord 
William Bentinck also having a division 
of Sicilian troops in his army, a proclama- 
tion was published from the Prince Regent 
of Sicily on the 14th of March, inviting the 
Italians to join the independent standard, 
and asserting the right of King Ferdinand 
to Naples. Much discussion, and much 
angry discussion, arose in consequence 
between the Sovereign of Naples and lord 
William Bentinck, as to the party which 
should retain the possession of Tuscany. 
He knew not whether lord William Ben- 
tinck had received instructions which had 
not been communicated to the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) ; but much difference seemed 
to exist between them, for that noble 
lord had sent instructions to lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, in consequence of which a 
communication was made to the Ruler of 
of Naples at Bologna on the Ist of April, 
confirming an assurance which had been 
given verbally to the Neapolitan minister 
by the noble lord, that on the condition of 
active and immediate co-operation with 
the Allies, England would confirm the 
Treaty, and mentioning motives of deli- 
eacy to an ancient Ally as the ground for 
withholding consent for the present. The 
sentiments of the noble lord opposite, 
were conveyed in a dispatch dated Dijon, 
March 30, stating the impolicy of sup- 
porting a distinct and separate interest in 
the Italian war, and the necessity of una- 
nimity, and of confidence and cordiality 
towards marshal Murat. In consequence 
of this dispatch, lord William Bentinck 
withdrew his opposition to marshal Murat 
on the subject of Tuscany. The Procla- 
mation of the Prince Regent of Sicily was 
well calculated to excite distrust in Murat ; 
and this was admitted by the noble lord, 
in a dispatch dated Dijon, 3d of April, 
1814; in which he expressed to lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck his surprise and indigna- 
tion at such a Proclamation, and the im- 
possibility of supporting the rights of the 
King of Sicily, in contradiction, or to the 
prejudice of the views of the Allies; and 
that though England had entered into no 
absolute engagement with the King of 
Naples, it had declared its intention so to 
do, by the conclusion of the armistice, and 
by the verbal declaration of its minister ; 
and that, if the Court of Palermo persisted 
in its opposition, his Majesty’s ministers 
would be obliged to conclude an imme- 
diate treaty with the Sovereign of Naples. 
The dispatch was, in fact, a distinct decla- 
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ration, that his Majesty’s Government 
intended to recognize marshal Muat as 
King of Naples, and to take common 
measures with him accordingly. It was 
notorious that in consequence of these en- 
gagements Murat co-operated with Belle 
garde, and that the object of that co-ope- 
ration was to purchase the recognition of 
his title to the sovereignty of Naples. So 
faithful indeed was Murat to his engage- 
ment of co-operation with Austria, that 
he rejected a proposition which be (Mr. 
Horner) understood was made to that 
ruler by Beauharnois to conclude an ar- 
mistice, stating that an armistice had also 
been concluded between France and the 
Allies. Whether this statement was cor- 
rect or not, was immaterial to the present 
purpose; for it was known that Murat 
referred the proposition to Bellegarde, 
thus proving his fidelity and the justice of 
his claim upon those who promised to re- 
cognize his title. The evidence of this 
promise rested upon a variety of facts, all 
of which were calculated to encourage 
the reliance of Murat, that the Allies in- 
tended to observe a good faith towards 
him. That the ministers of Austria and 
England professed so to intend at a pare 
ticular time, was obvious from several 
public documents. In the letter of prince 
Metternich to the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh), dated Troyes, Feb. 15, 1814, that 
minister dwelt upon the propriety of 
making a liberal compensation to Ferdi- 
nand, king of Sicily, thus admitting the 
security of Murat’s dominion. But a 
number of circumstances which had trans= 
pired with respect to the negociations at 
Chatillon, left no doubt of the disposition 
of the Allies towards Murat at that period ; 
for when a proposition was made by Buo- 
naparté’s minister to discuss the affairs of 
Italy, the answer distinctly was, that the 
title of Murat to Naples could not be 
questioned, and that to that point no such 
discussion could apply. But the noble 
lord was so tenacious with regard to the 
proceedings at Chatillon, that he probably 
would decline to favour the House with 
any explanation upon that subject. How- 
ever, as the noble lord was not so unwilling 
to communicate information respecting the 
negociations at Chaumont, he would not, 
perhaps, hesitate to admit that to the Treaty 
concluded on that occasion Murat was in- 
vited to accede. Was not this invitation, 
then, an admission of the title of Murat, 
or at least an indication on the part of the 
Allics to recognise that title? But to this 
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recognition the faith of this country was 
distinctly pledged by the noble lord op- 
posite, and also by lord William Bentinck, 
in consequence of the proclamation of the 
Prince Regent of Sicily. ‘It was also ma- 
terial, upon the consideration of this sub- 
ject, to look to the value and importance 
of Murat’s co-operation in the common 
cause of the Allies. For at the time that 
co-operation commenced, it was known 
that the viceroy, Eugene Beauharnois, had 
no less than 84,000 men under his com- 
mand, combining those in garrison with 
those in field, and that he had in position 
from the Adige to the Mincio an effective 
force of 45,000 men; while Bellegarde 
had only 31,000 effective men in the field, 
the remainder of the Austrian army being 
from sickness unable to act. For although 


the Austrians mustered between 60 and | 


70,000 men in January, scarcely half that 
number were fit for action in February, 
and no less than 10,000 men fell victims 
to the diseases that prevailed among them. 


It was therefore evident, that if it were | 


not for the co-operation of Murat the 
Austrians must have retreated, and that 
that co-operation was obtained upon a 
promise to recognize Murat’s title to the 
throne of Naples. These circumstances, 
then, must be admitted to furnish a 
prima facie case that called for inquiry. 
This, he presumed, the noble lord opposite 
would hardly venture to deny; and he 
should suppose that the noble lord upon 
such a case ought, instead of waiting for a 
motion from that side of the House, to feel 
it due to the House itself, and to his own 
character, to have a message brought 
down from the Crown upon the subject, 
accompanied by an explanation of all the 
circumstances connected with such an ex- 
traordinary transaction. It was known, 
not only that the military co-operation of 
Murat had been obtained under the en- 
gagements on our part, which he had 
already described, but that a proposition 
was entertained for establishing a com- 
mercial intercourse between Naples and 
this country. He had heard that a pro- 
position was made to Murat to grant him 
an indemnity for Naples; but nothing of 
this nature had ever appeared in any 
paper of which the public had had a 
glimpse. On the whole, he felt it ex- 
tremely difficult to imagine what defence 
the noble lord could make out for the con- 
duct of the British Government towards 
Murat. It was said that the noble lord 


proposed to deal in recrimination upon 
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that ruler, by charging him with such a 
violation of good faith as released our 
Government from the obligations con- 
tracted with him. For the honour of the 
omnes and even for the honour of the 
noble lord, although he had no acquaint- 
ance with him, he declared that he should . 
rejoice to see such a charge substantiated. 
It would, indeed, be somewhat satisfactory 
to his mind to find that the conduct of 
Murat had been such as to justify a sus- 
picion of his purposes, or to absolve us 
from our engagements; but it would 
answer no end to show any ambiguity in 
the demeanour of Murat, which might 
naturally result from his just suspicion of 
the designs of the Allies towards him. 
Nor could any general statement give 
satisfaction to those who really wished 
to see our Government vindicated, for 
not fulfilling its promises to Murat. No; 
the noble lord, with a view to a satisfac- 
tory vindication, must state something 
specific—he must refer to dates and cir- 
cumstances, as he (Mr. Horner) had done. 
The noble lord must also, in order to 
sustain any recrimination, refer, not to 
what occurred previous to April 1814, 
but to something which had taken place 
since Murat became pledged to the cause 
of the Allies. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman said, he had heard, that pending 
the angry Cciscussion between lord William 
Bentinck and Murat, that Ruler made a 
proposition to Eugene Beauharnois, which 
was certainly not in favour of France, al- 
though it did not imply co-operation with 
the allies, namely, that he and the Viceroy 
should form a junction, and declare for the 
establishment of the jndependence of 
Italy. He bad also understood that lord 
William Bentinck, who did not then ap- 
pear to enter into the views of the noble 
lord opposite, had proposed to marshal 
Bellegarde to unite their forces in order 
to destroy Murat. All these circumstances 
called upon the noble lord for explana- 
tion; but he hoped that in such explana- 
tion the noble lord would, if he entered 
into the case, favour the House with a 
statement of time and place, and refer to 
events posterior and not anterior to the 
month of April, 1814. It would be tor 
the noble lord to show whether the faith 
of this country, which he had solemaly 
pledged, had been kept—whether the pro- 
mises he had made were redeemed. Let 
Austria, which had, unfortunately for her- 
self, no parliament to inquire into the pro- 
ceedings of her Government, answer for 
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her own conduct; but it was incumbent 
upon the noble lord to justify the part 
which the British Government had taken 
in this transaction, chiefly through his 
agency. It was for the noble lord to show 
whether in this instance the British Go- 
vernment had acted upon the just and 
liberal principles professed in the cele- 
brated Declaration of Frankfort—vpon 
those principles which the Allies in their 
proceedings at Congress, in their views of 
personal aggrandizement, had so shame- 
fully abandoned. These proceedings, how- 
ever, would remain for discussion, He did 
not call upon the noble lord to enter into 
them at present, or to make any disclosure 
upon the subject which he might deem in- 
expedient : but he required from thenoble 
lord an explanation of whatnotoriously took 
place with respect to Naples, If the title of 
Murat were brought into question at Con- 
gress, one should suppose that the noble 
Jord was bound, from his special engage- 
ments, to resist any proposition upon the 
subject. He (Mr. Horner) could readily 
imagine that there were persons at the 
Congress very willing to question the title 
of Murat, and to promote his removal ; 
Talleyrand, for instance, with any other 
representative of the Bourbon family, 
might naturally be supposed tg possess 
that wish; but then as France was not, he 
fancied, the predominant power in that as- 
sembly, he should have thought that the 
noble lord and prince Metternich, who 
were tied hand and foot in their obliga- 
tions to Murat, would have been forward 
tu withstand the wish of the French 
minister. A document, however, had 
made its way to the public, which fur- 
nished something directly contradictory 
to this natural supposition. That docu- 
ment, which purported to be a letter ad- 
dressed by Talleyrand to the noble lord, 
was really of such a nature, that he could 
assure the noble lord he could not per- 
suade himself to believe it genuine, from 
the base fraud it proposed, until the noble 
lord’s own conduct, when questioned in 
that House upon the subject, removed all 
doubt from his mind. From this letter it 
would seem, that the noble lord himself 
had originated a proposition for removing 
Murat from the throne of Naples. Such, 
indeed, was the clear inference from the 
outset and conclusion of that letter, which 
distinctly referred to the invitation of the 
noble lord to the writer to consider of the 
expediency and practicability of disposing 
of Murat. Of the general character of 
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Talleyrand, who for twenty years had 


had such ample opportunities of studying’ 
all the diplomacy of despotism and du- 
plicity, he (Mr. Horner) did not wish to 
state his opinion, lest he should hurt the 
feelings of the noble lord by any censure 
upon his lordship’s new ally ; but he had 
no hesitation to say that this letter, in the 
expedients it suggested for attacking 
Naples, and evading the pledge by which 
Austria guaranteed the throne of that 
kingdom to Murat, together with the pre- 
servation of the peace of Italy, betrayed a 
character pregnant with such perfidy and 
baseness as the vilest wretch in society 
could scarcely parallel—{[cries of Hear, 
hear!]. He (Mr. Horner) anxiously 
hoped that the noble lord would be able 
to repel the idea of having in any degree 
sanctioned such expedients, or been a 
party to the origination of the proposal 
which gave rise to this extraordinary 
letter. He also hoped the noble lord 
would be able to give some satisfactory 
explanation why the execution of the en- 
gagements entered into with Murat on 
the part of this country had been so long 
delayed? why the promises solemnly 
made to that ruler above twelve months ago 
had never been fulfilled? Murat had fre- 
quently pressed for the fulfilment of those 
promises, as appeared from the publica 
tion of some documents addressed to the 
noble lord by the agents of that ruler. 
Possibly it was intended that the execu- 
tion of the engagements to Murat should 
goon, pari passu, with the settlement of 
an indemnity for the King of Sicily, but 
the House would hear what the noble 
lord had to say upon the subject, espe- 
cially as to the proposition of Murat not 
long since to co-operate with the Allies, 
and to conclude a treaty for that purpose 
on the recognition of his title to the 
throne of Naples. He understood that 
this proposition of a treaty was made to 
his Majesty’s ministers some time before 
the noble lord’s return from Congress, and 
that the consideration of it was waved 
until the noble lord’s return. The hon. 
and learned gentleman begged it to be 
understood, that he was not disposed to 
panegyrize Murat, or to place any re- 
liance upon his promises, unless where he 
had a clear and indisputable interest in 
observing them; but that it was Murat’s 
interest to adhere to a treaty with this 
country ; if his title to the throne of Naples 
were recognised, there could be no doubt 
whatever. Such a treaty, then, Murat 
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offered to conclude. Nay, farther, he 
proposed a commercial treaty upon the 
most favourable terms, offering to place 
our shipping which might trade with 
Naples on the footing of the most fa- 
voured tions, and to admit the principal 
articles of our manufacture, namely wool- 
lens and cottons, into all Neapolitan ports, 
9 the — of a trifling duty. 

as it not, he would ask, the obvious 
policy of this country to accede to sucha 
proposition? But what was the conduct 
of ministers? —why, they referred the pro- 
— to Congress, refusing to give the 

eapolitan minister any answer upon the 
subject. He really could not divine the 
motives which suggested such a proceed- 
ing. That the discussion of a specific 
treaty between this country and another 
state upon a commercial question, should 
be referred to Congress,—that such a 
question should be left to the adjustment 
of foreign powers,—appeared to him a 
Measure without precedent or policy. 
The proposition, however, of the Neapo- 
litan minister was rejected by his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers without any consideration, 
But those ministers themselves seemed to 
feel the impolicy of their conduct, and 
therefore they proposed to negociate with 
the Neapolitan minister upon the subject 
of his proposition. When, however, was 
this feeling manifested? Why, on the 
very day that intelligence was received 


of the advance of Murat’s army to 


Bologna! ‘Then, truly, ministers ex- 
pressed a disposition to avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered to them, and 
which they most imprudently threw away, 
of securing the co-operation of Murat in 
the cause of the Allies, and of obtaining 
important commercial benefits for their 
country. It would not be fair to attack 
his Majesty’s Government on the ground 
of the immense advantages they had lost 
at present, as it was impossible for them 
to foresee the new posture of affairs; but 
from the state of things in the beginning 
of the present year, it was most impolitic 
in them to reject an alliance with the reign- 
ing Government of Naples, ‘The truest 
policy would have been to unite the whole 
of Italy under one great military power; 
this would have been the best possible 
arrangement, both against the projects of 
France and all other nations. Under 
existing circumstances, while the north of 
Italy was subject to the control of Austria, 
and the south was under a great military 
power, the true policy of this country was 
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to secure the friendship of that Power; 
this country would then have possessed 
more influence over Italy than by any 
other measures that he could mention. 
The policy of this country, he repeated, 
would have been to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Genoa, and to secure the al- 
liance of Murat; but it was the policy 
of Talleyrand to alienate England from 
Naples. Wishing, however, to relieve 
the House from any farther observations, 
he would state distinctly the grounds on 
which he intended to move for inquiry: 
first, that it was necessary to be shown, 
that the good faith of the country had not . 
been sacrificed; secondly, that it was 
proper to see that the policy of securing 
an alliance with the reigning Government 
of Naples had not been neglected ; and 
thirdly, that ministers should inform the 
House what were the true grounds and 
cause of war between this country and 
Naples. The only ground of war that 
he could conceive, was one that had not 
yet taken place, namely, under the Treaty 
of the 25th of March. He asked the 
noble lord to explain, independent of the 
question of an armistice, how, until that 
Treaty had been ratified, we could be con- 
sidered as parties with Austria in the war? 
Until that period, it could only be a war 
on the part of Austria. Such were the 
grounds of his inquiry; and he should 
conclude with moving, 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions, that there be laid before this 
House, an account of the negociations 
between his Majesty’s Government and 
the government of Naples, with a view to 
the conclusion of an armistice and a mili- 
tary co-operation in the war against France 
in the course of the last year, and also of 
such communications as have since taken 
place relative to the acknowledgment of 
the present ruler of Naples prior to the 
commencement of hostilities between that 
government and Austria.” 

Lord Castlereagh began by stating, that 
the House would naturally suppose that he 
must feel anxious to enter into expla- 
nations upon the question then before 
them ; and hence he had pressed upon the 
hon. member to fulfil the notice which he 
had given, and to open the matter accord 
ing to the view of it which prevailed in 
his mind. The hon. member had accepted 
his challenge, and had certainly argued 
the question with that fairness, ability, and 
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manliness, which always characterised 
him. 
proper footing, and the House would there- 
fore be enabled to exercise a sound and 
effective judgment on all the circumstances 
connected with it; and it would certainly 
be necessary for them, as the hon. gentle- 
man had observed, to examine with patient 
minuteness the dates of the facts stated, 
because upon those dates the reasons de- 
duced were founded. He should not now 
enter into the discussion of some of the 
collateral topics brought forward by the 
hon, gentleman, but would enter at once 
upon that branch of the question which 
involved its immediate interest and im- 
portance. He was sure the House would 
do him the justice to recollect, that when- 
ever the question was incidentally agitated, 
he had uniformly avowed that he should 
not rest his defence upon the mere tech- 
nical distinction as to whether the engage- 
ments entered into with Murat were to be 
found in the words of an official dispatch, 
or whether they existed in the stipulations 
of a ratified treaty. In the very outset he 
again begged leave to affirm, that his ex- 
planations would not rest upon any such 
distinctions. He agreed also, with the 
hon. member, that the question naturally 
divided itself intotwo considerations—first, 
as to what might be the obligations of good 
faith from this country to the Government 
of Naples; and, secondly, supposing all 
claims of good faith and honour to be dis- 
solved, as in fact they were, whether it 
was expedient to adopt that course to- 
wards Murat which it might be supposed 
had precipitated him into hostilities. The 
hon, member had stated, and truly stated, 
that the basis of the transactions between 
Murat and the British Government was 
laid in an instruction of his (lord Castle- 
reagh) to lord William Bentinck, dated 
Basle, January the 22d, 1814, ‘That in- 
struction was issued in consequence of the 
Treaty of Peace and Alliance concluded 
between Austria and Murat, and directed 
that upon the faith of that Treaty hostili- 
ties should be suspended between this 
country and Naples. Before, however, the 
order reached Jord William Bentinck, a 
person authorized by him, had concluded 
an armistice with the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment on the 3d of February, 1814, being 
that instrument on which the hon, gentle- 
man had argued in the course of his speech. 
He should now proceed to the next step in 
those transactions, and read to the House 
an extract of a letter, which he appre- 
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hended would enable him to place the ques- 
tion on that ground on which he should 
most successfully argue it. The letter was 
dated Chatillon, Feb. 21, 1814, and ad- 
dressed to lord William Bentinck. The 
substance of this extract was “that the 
British Government had never liked the 
measure of a peace between Austria and 
Naples; but the engagement being con- 
cluded, Great Britain had entered into it 
upon two conditions —first, that Murat: 
should honourably and effectively exert 
himself in co-operation with the Allies 
againstthe commonenemy ; and, secondly, 
that an indemnity (for it could not be 
called an equivalent) should be provided 
for the King of Sicily.” It would be re- 
collected that when the Peace of Paris was 
under the consideration of that House, an 


‘hon. member had adverted in strong terms, 


and very naturally, in his (lord Castle- 
reagh’s) opinion, to the apparent abandon- 
ment of the interests of the King of Sicily 
by this Government: but in point of fact, 
our engagements with Sicily extended no 
farther than to the protection of Sicily, 
and nothing in the shape of a sine gud non 
entered into them, that Naples should be 
recovered for her. In short, from the 
situation of the continent at the time 
when those engagements were contracted, 
nothing could‘ appear more improbable 
than that Naples could be restored to the 
King of Sicily; and there was no obliga- 
tion of good faith, no obligation of honour 
on the part of this country, which could 
induce the Government to put such an 
object in competition with what the gene- 
ral security of Europe required. In the 
month of August last, the Government of 
Austria, naturally anxious to strengthen her 
interests in Italy, and secure her possessions 
there free from danger, entered into nego- 
ciations with Murat; and at that time his 
Majesty’s Government concurred in those 
negociations upon the basis, not that Murat 
was to retain Naples, but that he was to 
receive an equivalent elsewhere. Towards 
the month of October, however, it ap- 
peared that any such arrangement was 
entirely out of the question, for that Murat 
would listen to nothing of the kind: and 
it was then agreed upon, that he should 
retain Naples, and the Sicilian family 
receive indemnities. The grounds upon 
which that was done was because it ap- 
peared inexpedient to place at hazard the 
general interests of Europe, in order to 
pursue the attainment of remote and un- 
certain objects.—With regard to the con- 
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duct of his Majesty’s Government on this 
occasion, he had no hesitation in stating, 
that it most reluctantly became a party to 
those transactions; but, at the same time, 
as Austria found it necessary to conclude 
an alliance with Murat, it assented to the 

eneral principle, with the two same con- 
ditions which had before been insisted on 
by this country. ‘Those conditions being 
thus carefully stipulated for, it remained to 
be seen whether the co-operation of Murat 
with the Confederated Powers was of that 
description which entitled him to the exe- 
cution of those assurances which had been 
made. The hon. member, in the course 
of his speech, alluded to what he called a 
misunderstanding between lord William 
Bentinck and Murat; but he should have 
the satisfaction of reading to the House a 
short extract, which would show that it 
was not a misunderstanding merely, but a 
deliberate judgment on the part of lord 
William Bentinck respecting the conduct 
of Murat, because that conduct was not 
consistent with those coriditions which 
recognised him as Sovereign of Naples. 
At the same time, he would take upon 
himself to say there was nothing in the 
conduct towards Murat, with one excep- 
tion, which could throw the slightest 
cloud over his confidence in that Govern- 
ment. The Treaty, indeed, was not for- 
mally ratified and exchanged, because, 
the Emperor of Austria being then in the 
field, it was not practicable to do so; but 
jt was accompanied with an autographical 
letter from the Emperor to Murat, stating 
his approbation of the terms of the Treaty, 
his intention to maintain them, and his 
hope that Murat would consider that per- 
sonal recognition of his Imperial Majesty 
equally as conclusive as if the Treaty were 
regularly ratified. Murat, as might be 
expected, signified his perfect. reliance 
upon the assurances of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, thus flatteringly communicated to 
him. Now, the only exception to the ge- 
neral scope and intent o° the Treaty, was 
one which had for its object to defeat a 
purpose which was then suspected, and 
had since proved to be at the bottom of 
his heart, namely, by limiting and fixing 
his possessions within the marches of 
Ancona, so as to prevent him from extend- 
ing them to the boundary of the Po. Lord 
William Bentinck communicated to mar- 
shal Bellegarde what his opinion was how 
Murat had executed his part of the engage- 
ment. He evidently meant to qualify the 
conduct of the British Government, and 
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said, that they did not know the conduct 
of Murat, when that authority was trans- 
mitted. Onthe 25th of March, long after 
the Treaty had been ratified, and when 
Murat might have destroyed those un- 
favourable opinions which lord William 
Bentinck had formed, that noble lord made 
use of the following language: “It is now 
necessary to consider the conduct of 
Murat. Has he fulfilled his engagements 
with Austria? Has he not acted rather 
as a friend to Buonaparté? Was it not 
the policy of a deserter to throw his whole 
force into.the scale? He could expect no 
favour from Buonaparté: but is it not the 
language of all his officers, that Ital 
should be united, and that he should be the 
head? Finally, is there any man in Italy, 
or in the Austrian army south of the Po, 
who has apy confidence in him? He is 
only waiting to place himself on the 
strongest side.” 

Such, continued the noble lord, was 
the opinion entertained by lord William 
Bentinck, of the conduct and intentions 
of Murat, and it must be allowed that he 
had opportunities of closely observing 
him. At the same time, when that com- 
munication of the 25th of March reached 
him, he certainly did endeavour to argue 
down all the suspicions it contained, not 
because he considered them as wholl 
unfounded, but because he thought it pro- 
bable lord William Bentick might enter. 
tain some honourable prejudices in favour 
of the Court of Sicily, which would, per- 
haps, lead him to scrutinize with anxious 
severity the proceedings of Murat; and 
because he thought, that if relations of 
peace were to be maintained with Murat, 
and his co-operation secured, they could 
only be effected, with such a man, by 
testifying an excess of confidence; in 
short, by showing much more confidence 
than was felt. The strong impression 
upon his mind, however, and upon the 
minds of others with whom he communi- 
cated, certainly was, that the conduct of 
Murat was not such as the Allies were 
entitled to expect; but, on the other 
hand, it was at that time no more than 
mere matter of opinion; and if the ques- 
tion as to the engagements between this 
country and Naples had rested simply on 
that opinion, however strong or probable, 
he, for one, should not have considered it 
as a justifiable motive for suspending the 
fulfilment of the conditions, He had an 
opportunity, however, while at Paris, of 
communicating with a person, whom he 
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could not with propriety name, from 
whom he received information which 
produced on his mind a complete moral 
conviction, that Murathad not honourably 
performed his engagements towards the 
Allies. Tbe communication was derived 
from a quarter which could leave no doubt 
as to its authenticity ; and he then dis- 
tinctly avowed, on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that if it satisfactorily 
appeared that those engagements were 
not fulfilled by Murat, he should consider 
the engagements between this country 
and Naples as dissolved. In pursuance of 
this declaration, he took the earliest op- 
portunity after his arrival in this country, 
to make a similar communication to the 
Neapolitan minister accredited here, and 
he stated the same to the duke of Cam- 
pochiaro at Vienna, observing, in conse- 
quence of the moral certainty which 
existed as to the non-fulfilment of the 
stipulated conditions by Murat, that the 
question with respect to Naples still re- 
mained free and open, to be discussed 
upon its own individual merits in Con- 
gress, The noble lord here read an ex- 
tract of a letter which he sent home from 
Vienna, dated January 25th, 1815, in 
which he stated that * he transmitted, 
for the consideration of Government, a 
note delivered to him by the duke of 
Campochiaro, and observed, that he had, 
upon two different cccasions, most ex- 
plicitly declared, that, in the opinion of 
the British Government, Murat had not. 
fulfilled the conditions of the Treaty, and | 
that therefore Congress was free to act | 
upon the question of Naples according to | 
what the general policy and interests of | 
Europe might seem to require.” He was_ 
not prepared to say what line of policy 
would have been adopted by Congress, or | 
what it would be most expedient to adopt, 
for it appeared to all the plenipotentiaries 
assembled at Vienna as a most difficult 
and intricate question ; and the only point 
upon which they did agree was, that it 
ought to be the last, instead of the first 
subject, on which the Congress should be 
called upon to pronounce. In fact, down 
to the period at which hostilities com- 
menced between Austria and Naples, no 
act of Congress had been concluded upon 
that question, The views of the British 
Government in respect to Naples, and its 
conviction that it was free as to its future 
proceedings, in consequence of the con- 
duct of Murat, were not made-any secret 
of: they had been frankly avowed to the 
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ministers of Murat, and of course were 
not withheld from the ministers of the 
other Powers of Europe. Prince Talley- 
rand in particular pressed him to declare 
what were the ultimate intentions of his 
Majesty’s Government; but he could not 
possibly anticipate any future decision 
upon a question that was suspended for a 
remote consideration, though at the same 
time he requested prince Talleyrand to 
communicate the propositions which he 
intended to submit, that he (lord Castle- 
reagh) might have time to transmit it for 
the consideration of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and receive their answer before 
Congress was called upon to pronounce 
upon the question itself. That was the 
course of negociation which led to the 
production of prince Talleyrand’s letter, 
When he (lord Castlereagh) stated to the 
duke of Campochiaro, that the British 
Government considered its engagements 
with Murat dissolved, in consequence of 
his conduct, the duke submitted to him 
(lord Castlereagh) an extended review 
of what had been the whole course of 
his master’s proceedings, politically and 
morally, from the time of the battle of 
Leipzic, down to the period at which that 
instrument was delivered. ‘The House 
would be put in possession of that docu- 
ment among others, It certainly did not 
shake his conviction of the insincerity of 
Murat; but at the same time he thought 
it wise and prudent, in a matter of so 
much delicacy and importance, not to rest 
merely upon his own opinion, but to fortify 
and confirm it, if possible, by that of in- 
dividuals who were well qualified to pro- 
nounce upon the accuracy of the historical 
narrative in question. He, therefore, 
submitted it to the examination of general 
Nugent, an officer of the highest credit, 
of the most unblemished honour, and pos- 
sessing that sort of mind which enabled 
him to state, not only a general but a 
reasonable opinion. The House were 
aware that general Nugent had acted 
with Murat in the campaign of Italy, 
after the Treaty between Naples and 
Austria. He did accordingly make a 
detailed report upon the document, para- 
graph by paragraph (which would also 
be communicated to the House), in which 
he not only denied the facts as stated by 
the duke of Campochiaro, but also con- 
troverted all his conclusions. He af- 
firmed that Murat not merely maintained 
a degree of military inactivity, but by a 
skilful management of his troops, con- 
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trived to defeat the very objects for which 
his co-operation was required in order to 
secure their success. In addition to that 
information, he had also sent the narrative 
to lord William Bentinck, who likewise 
returned a very detailed report upon it 
(which would be among the papers com- 
municated to the House), in which he 
contended that Murat had totally neg- 
lected to fulfil his engagements to the 
Allies, and had, instead, played falsely 
with all parties, endeavouring to keep the 
balance suspended in his own hands till 
he could determine on which side he could 
most safely incline it. The House would 
have, in those documents, the judgment 
of two distinguished and experienced 
officers, not upon insulated topics, but 
upon the whole scope and the general ope- 
rations of the campaign in which they so 
largely participated. Prince Talleyrand 
also told him that he had the clearest 
proofs that long after Murat had been 
Negociating with the Allies, he was also 
in direct negociation with Buonaparté for 
the possession of Italy south of the Po. 
It was true that Buonaparté, not then 
thinking so humbly of his fortune, treated 
his proposal with the utmost contempt, 
and talked of Murat as a madman and a 
fool. It appeared that even in the month 
of February last year, the queen of Naples 
was in direct communication with Buona- 
parté, and made proposals to him on the 
part of her husband. As to the merit 
that was claimed for his not joining the 
viceroy, the fact was, that he could not 
join him, as their pretensions were incom- 
_ patible. He in fact claimed about half 
of his vice-royalty. The House would 
now see the cruel situation in which mi- 
nisters had been placed. They had been 
reviled in every corner of the country for 
supposed breaches of faith, which the 
gentlemen on the other side so confidently 
charged them with. He trusted that he 
had been able to collect sufficient docu- 
ments to prove to the House and the 
country, that there had been no breach of 
faith on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. He admitted that the hon. gentle- 
man had fairly and properly, this night, 
said that the case was a prima facie one, 
and called for some answer or inquiry. 
He thought, however, that any man who 
had the Jeast value for the honour and 
character of his country, or the govern- 
ment under which he lived, should, even 
if there was a primd facie case of breach 
of faith, suppose that the Government 
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would be able to give it an answer, and 
justify their conduct. Ministers, how- 
ever, had been most violently attacked 
by other gentlemen in that House, upon 
some loose documents that had got into 
their hands, and before the time had ar- 
rived when they could go into their justi- 
fication. As he had wished to get pos- 
session of what documents he could find 
respecting the conduct of Murat, he in- 
treated prince Talleyrand to have a> 
search made in the public bureaus of 
Paris. A diligent search had been made, 
and very ignportant documents had been 
found. He should now read to the House 
extracts of the correspondence which had 
been found, that passed at that time be- 
tween the princess Borghese, Buonaparté, 
and the King and Queen of Naples. He 
should also read extracts to prove the 
opinion of the French constituted autho- 
rities on his conduct. From the first letter, 
which was from the princess Borghese to 
Buonaparté, dated Lucca, February, 14th, 
1814, he read the following extract: 
“ The King of Naples is in a state of 
reat agitation. He is astonished that the 
Weens should have retired from the 
Adige, and that I have quitted Tuscany, 
upon the notion that he could be the 
enemy of your Majesty and of France. 
He loudly expresses his devotion and his 
gratitude for your person, and he even 
said to the Tuscan deputies, that he would 
prefer receiving the first blow, to drawing 
his sword against a Frenchman. I know 
not how to reconcile this language, of 
which I do not suspect the sincerity, with 
all the arbitrary measures which have 
endangered my authority, and those which 
oblige me even now to provide for the 
safety of the French troops assembled at 
Pisa. Your Majesty will appreciate these 
contradictions, which seem to me to pro- 
ceed from a resolution, deemed by the 
King, conformable to his interests, but 
into which he has been dragged contrary 
to his own affections. Iam assured that 
the language and conduct of the King are 
similar in his communications with the 
Viceroy. It is nevertheless, certain, that 
a Proclamation of general Bellegarde’s, 
which recalls the nations of Italy to their 
former state, has been reprinted at Bologna 
undef the eyes of the King. This Procla- 
mation, drawn up with much art, has pro- 
duced the greatest effect in Tuscany, 
where it is extensively circulated.” The 
second letter which he should read, was 
from Buonaparté to the Queen of Naples, 
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and was dated Nangis, the 17th of Fe- 


_bruary. At the time this letter was 


written, Buonaparté did not despair of his 
fortune, and treated Murat in the style of 
amaster. This letter contained the fol- 
lowing expressions: ‘ Your husband is a 
very brave man in the field of battle, but he 
is more cowardly than a woman or a monk 
when not in the presence of the enemy. 
He has no moral courage. He has been 
frightened, and he has not hazarded losing 
for a moment that which he cannot hold 
but by me and with me. Make him fully 
sensible of his absurdity. When he quitted 
the army without my order, I foresaw all 
the evil counsels which would be given 
him. Iam, however, better satisfied with 
the message he has sent me through you. 
If he be sincerely sorry, let him watch 
the moment for proving to me that he 
has not been so ungrateful as he is pusil- 
lanimous. I may yet pardon him the 
injury he has done me.”’ He should next 
read an extract from a letter from Fouché 
to Buonaparté, dated Lucca, February 18. 
This letter recounted the difficulties he 
had experienced in attempting to corre- 
spond with Murat. He says, “I set out 
for Bologna, where the King of Naples 
was. I experienced no difficulty as far 
as Florence ; but upon my arrival in that 
town, the new authorities signified to me 
that I could neither continue my route, 
nor remain at Florence, and that I must 
go back as far as Prato, there to await the 
answer of the King. I dispatched a courier 
to that prince, and am returned to Lucca, 
where I am in greater safety than at Prato, 
which is in a state of insurrection. I know 
not what the King will be allowed to 
answer. The Austrian and English mi- 
nisters reproach him with being French, 
and particularly with being too much at- 
tached to your Majesty. The revolutionists 
who govern Florence just now assert 
loudly that the King of Naples has an 
understanding with the French, and that 
he deceives the Italians. They attribute 
to my counsels the inaction of the Neapo- 
litan troops which the Allies wished should 
march against the Viceroy at the moment 
when he was about being attacked by ge- 
neral Bellegarde. The King is sick with 
grief. He now thoroughly feels in what 
a situation he is placed. It is difficult for 
me to make my advice reach him. If 
there were as much firmness in his cha- 
racter as good qualities in his heart, he 
would he stronger in Italy than the coa- 
lition.” The noble lord then read an ex- 
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tract of a letter from Eugene Beauharnois 
to Buonaparté, dated the 20th of Fe- 
bruary: “ The King of Naples,’ he 
writes, “ who appeared inclined to march 
against us, and to yield to the solicitations 
of the Austrians, paused as soon as he be- 
came acquainted with your Majesty’s late 
victories of the 10th, 11th, and 12th. He 
had not yet received the ratification of his 
Treaty the evening before Jast. I there- 
fore hope that he will not add to the 
wrongs of which he has been guilty to- 
wards your Majesty, by firing upon your 
troops.” He next read the following 
letter from the French consul at Ancona, 
which was without date, but was cer- 
tainly written about the same time; most 
probably from Lucca: “ The consul had 
occasion to see the King of Naples on 
account of his passports. The following 
is the substance of the conversation he 
had with him:—Necessity alone, said the 
King, has obliged me to unite with the 
Allies; the great extent of the coasts of 
my kingdom exposed them to the invasion 
of the English. ‘Their maritime strength, 
and their force in Italy, are well known. 
Who would have defended my kingdom, 
had I carried my army beyond the Po? 
besides, it would have been impossible for 
me to make it leave the kingdom. On the 
other hand, my people were discontented 
in consequence of the stagnation of com- 
merce, which prevented them from realis- 
ing the productions of the soil; it would 
have been easy for the enemy to have re- 
duced them, to the sole detriment of my- 
self and of France. On the other hand, 
my nation would have been dissatisfied 
had I not acceded to the proposals which 
the Allies made me, of indemnifying my- 
self for Sicily by the countries on this side 
the Po, which his majesty the Emperor of 
the French was obliged to renounce by 
the force of circumstances. He added, 
that his intentions were so much the purer 
on this head, as it was agreed that his 
army was never to fight against the 
French: he would recollect constantly 
that he was himself a Frenchman, and 
that he would not forget all he owed to 
his illustrious brother-in-law. Fe desired 
the consul to remain at Ancona, and to 
continue his functions, assuring him that 
his correspondence should be free, since 
he was not at war with France. The 
consul did not think that it was for him to 
make any objection. On their arrival 
at Ancona, the Neapolitan authorities had 
all the Italian arms taken down, The 
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arms of France, placed at the consul’s 
house, were respected.” The next letter 
which he bad to read was a very curious 
document; it was a letter from Buona- 
parté to Murat, giving him an account of 
his successes over the Austrians on the 
10th, Tith, and 12th, of February, and 
threatening him with the effects of his 
displeasure if he did not change his con- 
duct. He, however, addressed him with 
some degree of courtesy, in still giving 
him the title of a king. This curious in- 
strument began in this manner—* Sire, 
my brother; I say nothing to you of my 
displeasure at your conduct, which has 
been diametrically opposite to your duty. 
That, however, belongs to the weakness 
of your nature. You are a good soldier 
on the field of battle, but, excepting there, 
you have no vigour, and no character. 
Take advantage of an act of treachery 
which I only attribute to fear, in order 
to serve me by good :ntelligence. I 
rely upon you, upon your contrition, 
upon your promises. If it were other- 
wise, recollect that you would have to 
repent it. I suppose that you are not 
one of those who imagine that the Lien is 
dead, and that he may be—(The rest of 
the sentence, lord Castlereagh said, he 
would read in the original)—et qu’on peut | 
lui pisser dessus. 1 such are your calcu- | 
lations, they are false. I defeated the | 
Austrians yesterday, and 1 am in pursuit | 
of the remnants of their columns. An- | 
other such victory, and you will see that | 
my aftsirs are not so desperate as you have | 
been led to believe. You have done me | 
all the harm you could since your depar- 
ture from Wilna, but we shall say ne 
more. about it. The title of king has 
turned your brain. If you wish to pre- 
serve it, behave well, and keep your 
word.” Another letter from Buonaparte, | 
dated March 5, addressed to Murat, runs 
thus: “ I have already communicated to 
you my opinion of your conduct. Your 
situation had set you beside yourself; my 
reverses have completely turned your 
brain. You have called around you men 
who hate France, and who desire to ruin 
you. I formeriy gave you useful warn- 
ings. What you write to me is al variance 
with your actions. I shall however see by | 
your manner of acting at Ancona, if your | 
heart is still French, and if it is to neces- | 
sity alone that you yield. I write to my 
war minister, in order to set him at ease | 
with regard to your conduct. Recollect 


that your kingdom, which has cost so much 
( VOL. XXXL.) 
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blood and trouble to France, is yours only 
for the benefit of those who gave it you. 
It is needless to send me an answer unless 
you lave something important to com- 
municate. Remember that I made you a 
king solely for the interest of my system. 
Do not deceive yourself. If you should 
cease to be a Frenchman, you would be 
nothing to me. Continue to correspond 
with the Viceroy, taking care that your 
letters be not intercepted.” Such was the 
sort of ally which the Coalition had gained 
in Murat! The noble lord proceeded to 
enlarge on his perfidy, and stated that in 
one instance when a French corps was 
shut up in Reggio, and surrounded by the 
Allies, Murat so disposed of his force as to 
give them an opportunity of making their 
escape. His conduct had in every respect 
been perfectly censistent with the base 
policy on which it was proved he had 
acted. ‘The noble lord said, he began now 
to apprehend that the old charge against 
ministers would be likely to be renewed, 
and that they would be accused of having 
been too negligent of the interests of the 
King of Sicily. Sicily had the same 
claims on us that she always had. We 
were bound to do all the good we could 
for her, compatible with the general inte- 
rests of Europe. Had Murat been faith- 


‘ful to his engagements, like a man of 


spirit and honour, he would have been 
supported by the Allies. His perfidy 
threw Sicily into the same situation in 
which she had formerly stood. Had 
Murat’s conduct been diflerent, the ques- 
tion respecting Naples would never have 
been pressed as it had been-by the French 
Government ; that question had been 
pressed —honourably pressed—to the ut- 
most, and that Government, in the actual 
state of things, would never have been a 
party to any arrangement which went to 
establish Murat on the throne of Naples. 
Buonaparté left Elba on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary ; intelligence of this reached Na- 
ples on the 4th or 5th of March. On 
this Murat called his cabinet together, and 
declared his resolution of adhering to the 
Allies. A communication to this effect 


_ was received in this country on the 18th; 
and, notwithstanding the former conduct 
of the man, the English goveroment had 


not decided in what way this should be 
treated, but had immediately transmitted 
it to Vienna. Of this proceeding, the 
person representing him in this country 
had been distinetly informed. Two days 
after time-at which Buonaparié 
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Elba, the ministers of Murat presented a 
note to the Congress at Vienna, complain- 
ing of the hostile views entertained by 
France against Naples, and demanding 
categorically to be permitted to march an 
army of $0,000 men through the Austrian 
possessions, in order to call France to an 
account for her conduct. In this there 
was a singular coincidence, as Murat for 
a considerable time had been raising an 
armament by very severe measures, much 
exceeding the resources of his states, and 
at this remarkable period wished to em- 
ploy them where it was impossible he 
could suppose there was any danger. It 
was certain that he had some illegitimate 
object in view; and in consequence of this 
note the Austrian Government informed 
him, that no power would be suffered to 
march an army through their dominions ; 
and it was added, that a note to this effect 
would be given to France, should a 
similar demand be made on her part. 
Before the reply to the communication 
made to this country of the determina- 
tion of Murat to be faithful to the Allies 
could be received in Naples from this 
country or from Vienna, Murat pro- 
ceeded to the head-quarters of his army, 
on receiving intelligence that Buonaparté 
had been joined by the army and by Ney. 
Here he resumed the title of Napoleon, 
which before had been added to his name, 
but which he had laid down on joining 
the Allies. Was this to assure England 
and her Allies of his friendship? The 
proclamations of Buonaparté he published 
in French and in Italian: he advanced ina 
hostile manner through Florence and the 
Papal States; he drove the Austrian out- 
posts before him, and issued a proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants of the several states 
through which he passed, calling upon 
them to rise against their legitimate go- 
vernments. Was this done to show his 
friendship for England, who he knew 
would not be separated from her Allies ? 
No;—the language held by him respect- 
ing this country, like the civilities which 
he had shown to the English in Naples, 
were only intended to induce a belief in 
Italy that his present proceedings had the 
countenance of England. It was said, 
that the armistice concluded with him 
was not to be broken without three months 
notice ; but this arrangement, made in the 


contemplation of a state of peace and 


alliance, was not to tie up the hands of 
this country when an act of aggression 
took place on the part of Murat, If this 
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construction were to be put upon it, such 


an armistice would be better for him than . | 


a definitive treaty of peace. It was im- 
possible that any thing so absurd and so 


ental could be imagined. Covld 
ibe thought that he would either de- 


ceive himself or the world by represent- 
ing- this country as likely to be held by 
such a cobweb? 

The noble lord said, he had now re- 
pelled those charges which had been so 
unadvisedly, and he would say, so un- 
fairly brought forward at a time when 
they could not be answered. To repel 
them was a duty which he owed, not so 
much to himself, as to the honour of the 
country. For the time to come, he thought 
it was not too much to hope that the gen- 
tlemen opposite would have sufficient 
charity not to assume that the good faith of 
the country had been sported with till the 
period arrived at which explanation could 
be offered without injury to the public 
service. He trusted what had passed this 
night would give the opponents of Go- 
vernment a salutary lesson, and that they 
would not in future be so ready to bring 
forward complaints on partial statements 
like those contained in the documents re- 
cently published, which he knew, for the 
most part, not tohave been derived directly 
or circuitously from an official source. 
They must have been furnished by the 
agents of other countries, who were de- 
sirous of putting forth statements in this 
way which they feared to avow in the face 
of Europe. He conceived these to fur- 
nish very bad grounds for any parliamen- 
tary proceeding; and if gentlemen kept 
their ears open to such representations, 
and on these did that which must lessen 
the country in the estimation of the world, 
they would do the greatest possible injury 
to the public service. It was not too 
much to hope, that they would give 
credit to the Government for not having 
sacrificed their duty till they could with 
propriety explain their conduct. Where 
a question arose, while a doubt remained, 
the presumption ought not to be in favour 
of the enemy, but in favour of their own 
country. Feeling this as he did, he 
trusted the feeling would not be confined 
to himself, and that the hon. gentleman 
opposite would for the future be more 
cautious how he committed himself to an 
opinion favourable to the enemies of his 
country. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he did not mean to 
enter into the case at length that night, 
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as 2 more fit opportunity would be af- 
forded after the production of the papers ; 
but in his view it did not seem clear, 
from the statement of the noble lord, that 
he alone was the government of the 
nation, that he alone was the whole em- 
pire, and consequently, that he alone was 
to determine the future fate of the coun- 
try ; nor was it more satisfactorily proved 
that all those who argued that the noble 
lord had grossly misconducted the affairs 
of the nation, were not Englishmen and 
the real friends of their country. It was 
not at all proved, in the opinion of Mr. 
Whitbread, that the noble lord was blame- 
less in those transactions; be must have 
been blind indeed, if he did not perceive 
the system vpon which the King of Naples 
was acting from the beginning. Buona- 
parté and the Allies were agreed on this 
point, that he was a most excellent ge- 
neral in the field, but treacherous and 
pusillanimous in the council; the whole 
statement of the noble lord displayed a 
scene of diplomatic treachery, that he 
hoped would ever remain without a pa- 
rallel; and the noble lord must indeed 
have been a puny politician, if he ever 
conceived that Murat was guided by any 
other views than those of self-interest, 
and sell-preservation. Why had he va- 
cillated from Buonaparté to the Allies, and 
from the Allies to Buonaparté—but from 
his anxiety to ascertain which was likely 
to be successful ? Most of the documents 


on which the noble lord had rested his 
- defence, were probabiy written during this 


period of hesitation; and when the King 
of Naples found that Buonaparté could 
not support him, he threw himself into 
the arms of the Allies. It was, however, 
a serious question for the noble lord to 
consider, whether he had not injured the 
cause of the country by refusing to ratify 
the verbal understanding that prevailed 
between the Allies and Murat. ‘That rati- 
fication might have bound him firmly to 
our cause, instead of having him leagued 
against us. The defence hung upon the 
first intelligence the noble lord received 
at Paris from prince Talleyrand regarding 
the treachery of Murat: it was only a 
matter of suspicion. And why did not 
the noble lord refer to marshal Bellegarde, 
who could have given positive and de- 
cisive information? Why had not this 
question been put to him—Whether, with- 
out the co-operation of the King of Naples, 
he could have been successful in Italy ? 
After adverting to what had passed last 
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year, regarding our engagements with 
the King of the Two Sicilies, Mr. Whit- 
bread remarked upon the state of suspense 
in which Murat had been kept, by having 
no treaty on which he could depend, 
and upon the necessity there was on his 
part to take some step for his own secu- 
rity. He lamented that the noble Jord 
had thought fit to quit Congrees, before 


‘he had given his powerful aid in solving 


this most complex problem. At present, 
it did not appear to him that the justifi- 
cation of the noble lord was at all com- 
plete. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he would not discuss 
the documents until they were regularly 
laid upon the table; but he could not 
help observing upon the most vain hope 
expressed by the noble lord, that the 
proceeding of this night would afford any 
lesson to the side of the House usually op- 
posed to ministers. Nothing that had 
fallen, or was likely to fall, from the 
noble lord, could afford afy instruction, 
or give any useful advice to his political 
antagonists. His principal object in rising 
was to vindicate himself and his friends 
from an aspersion cast upon them by the 
noble lord, who asserted that they had 
circuitously and clandestinely received 
information from the agents of foreign 
governments, of which they had availed 
themselves, to make accusations against 
ministers. This was a most serious 
charge. The noble lord must know that 
it was so:—but it was utterly false; nei- 
ther he nor any one of his friends, he was 
convinced, would have any communica- 
tion with the agents of any foreign power 
to the prejudice of this country, and it 
was a base insinuation on the part of the 
noble lord to intimate that they would. 
The noble lord had been extremely un- 
candid towards his hon, and learned friend 
who made the present motion, in assuming 
that the scope of his argument was in 
favour of the independence of Italy. He 
had treated the idea as romantic; as 
that which, if possible, might be wished 
for, but as that which no man could hope 
or expect to see accomplished. If Murat 
had broken his faith with this country, he 
admitted we were released from the ob- 
servance of our engagements with him, 
but the failure on his part had not yet 
been established. 

Lord Castlereagh explained as to the 
misrepresentations with which he had 
been-charged. As to the remarks he had. 
felt it his duty to make upon the income 
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plete information produced by gentlemen 
on the other side, his lordship wished to 
know whether the right hon. gentleman 
meant to persist in applying to them the 
epithets ‘ false and base?’ 

Mr. Ponsonby. The noble lord has as- 
serted, that we received information 
directly or circuitously from the agents of 
foreign Powers, which we unworthily 
applied in this House. If the noble lord 
persists in that charge, I must deny that 
we have received any such intelligence. 
I must assert that there is no truth in the 
assertion; that the insinuation, as I before 
said, was base: and that on this side of the 
House we are incapable of such conduct. 
I must repel the charge in those words ; 
but if I have mistaken the noble lord, I 
should be sorry undeservedly to employ 
such terms. 

Lord Castlereagh. Does the righthon. gen- 
tleman mean to say that the information was 
not derived from the agents of Murat? I 
have no difficulty in stating undisguisedly, 
that I did understand that a direct com- 
munication had taken place from Genoa 
to an hon. member on the other side of 
the House, and that in consequence of the 
information procured, steps had been taken 
in this House by that hon. member. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he was happy to 
assure the Ilouse that such a charge was 
perfectly ridiculous. Certain documents 
had appeared in the public prints, and 
some animadversions were made upon 
them in Parliament. ‘wo or three days 
afterwards he had received a letter pur- 
porting to come from Genoa, which he 
had never answered otherwise than by 
acknowledging the receipt of it to the 
individual, who said he had been charged 
to deliver it four or five weeks earlier, but 
had not met with bim (Mr. Whitbread) 
athome, That was the only communica- 
tion he had received, and he felt himself 
perfectly at liberty to make use of it, as 
he had not resorted to any improper 
source of information. ‘The fact of the 
letter being sent, be had stated to the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) in the lobby, who then 
certainly seemed to possess more urbanity 
than at present, for he had warned him 
not to lend his ear to such stories, and the 
reply was, “ What if they come in letters 
from abroad, how can I avoid it?” He 
scarcely felt it necessary to assure the 
House, that he had never sought for or 
knowingly obtained any inturmation from 
improper sources, 


Mr, Ponsonby. I can only say, upon 
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my word of honour, that I never did re+ 
ceive myself, or ever heard that any.of my 
friends had received any communications 
from the agents of foreign Governments 
during the course of my life. I hope the 
noble lord will not now assert that we have 
clandestinely received information from 
foreign agents. 

Lord Castlereagh. I wish to understand 
in what way the right hon. gentleman 
meant to apply the terms ‘false and 
base 

Mr. Tierney observed, that this disagree- 
able discussion might in a moment be 
terminated, if the noble lord would admit 
that he did not mean to insinuate that 
improper practices had existed on the 
subject, 

Lord Castlereagh. Iam not prepared, I 
confess, to make such an admission. I 
think the information was not obtained 
constitutionally, or properly. 

Mr. Tierney was quite willing to be exa- 
mined as to any suspicious correspondence 
he was concerned in. No body had fewer 
correspondents. It was impossible for 
the noble lord to mean that any improper 
or treasonable intercourse had been car- 
ried on with the enemy. Such a charge 
would be ridiculous, 

Mr. Whitbread did not understand what 
the noble lord meant by the terms, 
‘ constitutionally and properly.” He was 
satisfied that the noble lord was too manly 
to advance any thing against his oppo- 
nents which he was not prepared to justify, 
and therefore asked if he had any serious 
charge to bring against them, of their hav~ 
ing acted in a manner inconsistent with 
their duties as citizens and members of 
parliament. Ifhe meant to make no such 
charge, his right bon. friend would be 
satisfied that there was no foundation for 
what had fallen from him; that the noble 
lord could not have meant what he had 
understoed him to say. 

The Speaker. I am quite persuaded 
that the House cannot suffer the debate to 
terminate with such words unexplained. 
Whatever might be the beat of debate, or 
tie strength of the impression they made, 
they are words that, ] am sure, the right 
hon. gentleman will disclaim having used 
in a personal and offensive sense. They 
are certainly words not to be employed 
without an explanation, that they were not 
intended to give personal offence. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman owes it to the House 
to give some explanation. 


Mr. Ponsonby. Iam sure, Mr. Speaker, 
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that this is not the place for a man to be 
too pertinacious regarding any expres- 
sions he may have used, since he must 
know what would be the consequence of 
the intervention of the chair, But I sub- 
mit to you, Sir, that 1 was not the first per- 
son whose language was exceptionable. I 
made no charge against any individual of 
holding clandestine correspondence with 
anenemy. Let the noble lord place him- 
self in our situation and suppose the accu- 
sation brought against himself, would he 
not feel it very acutely ? 

Lord Castlereagh. I objected on the 
general principle to the employment of 


information that must directly or indi- | 


rectly have come from such sources as 
those to which I alluded. The right hon. 
gentleman ought to be the last person to 
complain of unparliamentary language. 

Mr. Horner begged to be allowed to 
say a few words, as the individual to 
whom the remark of the noble lord was 
intended to apply. He did not feel called 
upon to state what were his sources of 
information, and the House would not 
suppose that any guilt was connected with 
them until it were satisfactorily proved. 
On such a charge, however, it was not 
unnatural that bis right hon. friend should 
have felt warmly, knowing that the noble 
lord had no foundation for the imputation. 
The noble lord ought to make allowances 
for the heat of debate, and ought to take 
this opportunity of disclaiming any thing 
of a personal nature, 

Lord Castlereagh. I have no difficulty 
in admitting that Lintended no personal 
charge. I did feel that a motion made 
upon intelligence procured through indi- 
rect channels was not such as Parliament 
could wisely adopt. 

Mr. Tierney was fully persuaded that 
his right hon. friend would be satisfied 
when the accusation was put in that way. 
He was sure that the natural good-humour, 
of which the noble lord possessed so large 
a share, would prevail to restore amity. 
The noble lord had at first undoubtedly 
used a very strong expression. 

Lord Castlereagh. 1 am not aware that 
I employed any strong language that 
could reasonably be made the subject of 
complaint. I apprehend that a motion 


made on information of such a description 
would not deserve the attention of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Ponsonby. I confess that I did feel 
for my hon. friend, when the charge was 
made, very strongly. I felt for myself, 

§ 
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and for all those by whom I am usually 
surrounded; and I am happy to find that 
nothing was intended. I did assert that 
the accusation was of a most serious nature 
to every man who values his character, 
and with that impression I employed the 
words in the warmth of debate: after the 
explanation of the noble lord, I may say 
that I am sorry I used them. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole congratulated the 
House on the good humour into which it 
had subsided. He thought that the gens 
tlemen opposite had profited by the lesson 
which they had received. ‘Their tone was 
greatly changed, and they cou!d no longer 
sing out their usual charge against his 
Majesty’s ministers, that through their 
fault a valuable ally had been lost. He 
praised the fairness with which the ques- 
tion had been brought forward, and 
thought it had been proved that it was 
impossible to follow any other line of 
conduct than that which ministers had 
adopted. 

Mr. Protheroe having remarked that the 
hon, member for Bedford had cast his eye 
rather in a sneering manner towards him, 
on hearing some gentlemen on his part of 
the House cheer the noble lord, said he 
should take that opportunity of expressing 
aloud the satisfactory impression which 
that noble lord’s defence had made upon 
him. 

Mr. Horner, in reply, contended, that 
he had a right to seek to obtain informa. 
tion in a constitutional manner. The noble 
lord’s speech had not altered the impres- 
sion on his mind; though he approved 
of his having reduced the question to 
one of good faith. The noble lord had 
directed the attention of the House to 
the reports of military commanders who 
had described Murat’s conduct; buatunless 
they made out that it had been such in 
the campaign as could not be fairly attri- 
buted to the imperfection of all human 
efforts, they had not proved what was 
necessary to support their case. The 
noble lord had chiefly relied on a collec- 
tion of letters, which were certainly 
curious, as they unfolded the private 
character and dispositions of men of whom 
one had heard so much; but they did not 
touch the question, They were all prior 
to the 4th of March, when the ratification 
of the ‘Treaty had been signed on the part 
of Austria, and.a month before we had 
acceded to that Treaty. Murat’s conduct 
before he had entered into any final en- 
gagement with the Allies, could be no 
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ground of complaint, and the letters only 
applied to that period. It was only sub- 
sequently to the engagement that he could 
be declared guilty of a breach of faith. 
He also thought that the manner in which 
some of the letters had been procured, 
should be explained. ‘There was a letter 
from Buonaparté to Murat, written at 
Nangis, and, strange to say, afterwards 
found at Paris by prince Talleyrand. On 
this, however, he should not expatiate. If 
his Majesty’s Government could prove a 
breach of faith on Murat’s part, then it 
was clear that they were freed from all 
engagements with him, but this he con- 
tended had not been done. 

The question was then put and carried, 


Papers RELATING To THE Necocia- 
TIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF NapPLes. ] 
In consequence of the preceding motion, 
the following Papers, relating to the Nego- 
ciations with the Government of Naples, 
were laid, by command of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, before both Houses 
of Parliament. 


PAPERS retative to NAPLES, pre- 
SENTED TO BoTH Houses oF Par- 
LIAMENT BY COMMAND OF HIS Roya 
Hicuness THE Prince Recent. 


List of Papers. 


No. 1.—Dispatch from Viscount Castle- 
reagh to Earl Bathurst, dated Basle, 22d Jan. 
1814. Inclosure in No.1. Treaty between 
Austria and Naples, signed at Naples, 8th 
January 1814. 

2.—Extract of a Dispatch from Viscount 
Castlereagh to Lord William Bentinck, dated 
Basle, Qed January 1814. 

3.—Extract of a Dispatch from Viscount 
Castlereagh to Lord W. Bentinck, dated 
Chatillon, 4th February 1814. 

4.—Extract of a Dispatch from Viscount 
Castlereagh to Lord W. Bentinck, dated Troyes, 
15th February 1814. 

5.—Dispatch from Lord W. Bentinck to 
Earl Bathurst, dated Palermo, 15th Feb. 1814. 

Inclosure referred to in No. 5.—Translation 
of Armistice between the British and Neapo- 
litan Forces, done at Naples, 3d Feb. 1814. 

6.—Extract of a Dispatch from Viscount 
Castlereagh to Lord W. Bentinck, dated 
Chatillon, 2ist February 1814. 

7.—Dispatch from Viscount Castlereagh to 
Lord W. Bentinck, dated Dijon, 30th March 
1814. 

8.—Viscount Castlereagh to Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, dated Dijon, 3d April 1814. 

Inclosure in No. 8. Memoir of the Duke 
of Campo Chiaro. 

9.—Dispatch from Viscount Castlereagh to 
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First Inclosure in No. 9. Historical Me- 
moir on the political Conduct of Murat, from 
the Battle of Leipzic to the Peace of Paris, of 
the 30th of May 1814. 

Second Inclosure in No. 9. Observations 
thereupon by General Nugent. 

10.—Note from the Neapolitan Ministers 
to Viscount Castlereagh, dated Vienna, 29th 
December 1814. 

11.—Dispatch from Lord W. Bentinck to 
Viscount Castlereagh, dated Florence, 7th 
January 1815. 

12.—Letter from Mr. Vice Consul Walker 
to Viscount Castlereagh, dated Naples, 7th 
March 1815. 

13.—Extract of a Dspatch from Viscount 
Castlereagh to the Duke of Wellington, dated 
Foreign Oftice, @ath March 1815. Wuh one 
Inclosure. 

14.—Extract. The Duke of Wellington to 
Viscount Castlereagh, dated Vienna, 25th 
February 1815. 

One Inclosure. Note from the Duke of 
Campo Chiaro to Prince Metternich, dated 
Vienna, 25th January 1815. 

15.—Extract. The Duke of Wellington to 
Viscount Castlereagh, dated Vienna, 25th 
March 1815. 

16.—The Duke of Wellington to Viscount 
Castlereagh, dated Vienna, 28th March 1815. 
Five Inclosures. 

17.—The Earl of Clancarty to Viscount 
Castlereagh, dated Vienna, 15th April 1815. 
Eight Inclosures. 
18.—Extract. Comte de Blacas to Viscount 

Castlereagh, dated Paris, 4th March 1815. 

Fight 

Letter of Eliza Buonaparté to her brother 
Napoleon, dated Lucca, 14th February 1814. 

Letter of Napoleon Buonaparteé to his sister 
Eliza, dated Nangis, 17th February 1814. 

Letter of Mons. Fouché to Napoleon Buo- 
naparté, dated Lucca, 18th February 1814, 

Letter of Eugene Beauharnois to Napoleon 
Buonaparté, dated Volta, 20th February, 1814. 

Correspondence of French Consuls in Italy, 
dated 2d and Sd March 1814. 

Letter of Napoleon Buonaparté to Marshal 
Murat ; no date. 

Letter from the Duke de Feltre to Napoleon 
Buonaparté, dated Paris, $d March 1814. 

Letter of Napoleon Buonaparté to Marshal 
Murat, dated 5th March. 

19.—Extract. Lord W. Bentinck to Mar- 
shal Bellegarde, dated Verona, 25th March 
1814. 


No. 1.—-Viscount Castlereagh to Earl 
Bathurst, dated Basle, 22d Jan. 1814, 


My Lord; Having received from prince 
Metternich an official communication, 
that the Emperor of Austria has con- 
cluded a Treaty with the person exercis- 
ing the government of Naples, of which 
your lordship will receive a copy inclosed, 


I have instructed lord William Bentinck 


Earl Bathurst, dated Vienna, 7th December 
1814. Two Inclosures, 
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to the effect contained in my dispatch to 
him of this date, which I trust the Prince 
Regent will approve under the circum- 
stances of the case, and the importance of 
accumulating every possible exertion at 
this great crisis against the common 
enemy. I have the honour to be, &c. 
CasTLEREAGH. 


(Inclosure in No. 1.)—Translation. Treaty 
between the Courts of Vienna and 
Naples. 


In the name of the Most Holy and 
Undivided Trinity. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, and his 
Majesty the King of Naples, desirous of 
cementing, by the most intimate union, 
the welfare of their respective States, and 
of concerting at the same time on the 
means the best adapted for securing to 
Europe, and in particclar to the people of 
Italy, a durable state of peace, founded on 
the independence and the balance of the 
Powers, have resolved to conclude a 
Treaty of Alliance for the union of their 
efforts, with a view to obtain the end pro- 

osed. 

They have therefore named: That is to 
say :—His Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the 
Sieur Adam Albert, count de Neipperg, 
Knight of the Order of Maria Theresa, 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Anne of 
Russia, Knight of the Military Order of 
St. George, Commander of the Military 
Order of the Sword of Sweden, acting 
Chamberlain, and Lieutenant-general of 
his Armies; and the Sieur Felix Count de 
Mier, actual Chamberlain, and his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of Naples. And his 
Majesty the King of Naples the Sieur 
Martin Mastrilli, Duke de Gallo, Great 
Dignitary of the Order of the Two Sicilies, 
and of that of the Iron Crown, Knight of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, Coun- 
cillor of State, and his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, 

Who, after having exchanged their full 
powers, have agreed upon the following 
Articles :— 

Art. 1.—There shall, from the period 
of the signature of the present Treaty, be 
peace, alliance, and a sincere union be- 
tween his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, and his 
Majesty the King of Naples, their heirs 
and successors, their respective states and 
subjects, from thenceforth and for ever. 
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The high contracting parties shall contri- 
bute all in their power to the maintenance 
of a reciprocal friendship and correspon- 
dent feeling towards each other, avoiding 
whatever can weaken the union and good 
understanding so happily subsisting be- 
tween them. 

Art. 2.—The alliance between the two 
high contracting parties shall have for its 
object the prosecution of the present war, 
in order to concur, by their united efforts, 
towards the re-establishment of a just 
balance of power, and to secure a reak 
state of peace to Europe, and in particular 
to Italy, where the two high contracting 
parties guarantee the defence of their 
states and interests. 

Art. 3.—In consequence of the pre-e 
ceding article, the high contracting parties 
have agreed to assist each other with all 
the means which Providence has placed 
at their disposal, and not to lay down 
their arms but by mutual agreement. 

Art. 4.—His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
guarantees to his Majesty the King of 
Naples, and to his heirs and successors, the 
free and peaceable enjoyment, and also 
the full and entire sovereignty of all the 
states of which his Majesty is actually in 
possession in Italy. His Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty will use his good 
offices for the inducing his allies to accede 
to the present guarantee. 

Art. 5.—In order to fix more precisely 
the assistance which the high contracting 
parties shall furnish to the common cause, 
his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, engages to 
keep constantly in the field 150,000 men, 
of which 60,000 at least shall be to act in 
Italy. His Majesty the King of Naples 
promises likewise to bring into the field a 
corps of 30,000 men. ‘These troops, con- 
sisting of a proportionate number of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, shall be 
constantly kept up to the full quota, whilst 
the present war shall last. 

Art. 6.—In case the forces stipulated 
in the preceding article should not be 
sufficient for the defence of each other’s 
states, and the common interests, his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and his Majesty 
the King of Naples, reciprocally promise 
to augment their auxiliary forces accord- 
ing to the exigency of the case, preserving 
always the proportion settled in the pre- 
ceding article. 

Art, 7.—-In case his Majesty the King 
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-of Naples shall be at the head of his 
army, the corps of Austrian troops de- 
tached from the main army, and united 
with the corps of Neapolitan troops for. 
the purpose of acting together, shall be 
under the immediate orders of this Sove- 
reign.—In the contrary case, the grand 
Austrian army in Italy being commanded 
by a field-marshal, or a general in chief 
of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
the Neapolitan corps destined to act with 
it, shall be under the orders of the said 
general. In case his Majesty the King 
shall be present, the operations shall be 
reciprocally combined and concerted in 
the manner the most analogous to the 
common interests, and to the success of 
the armies of the two Allies. In case his 
Majesty the King shall not be present at 
the army, the general commanding the 
Neapolitan troops will have to follow the 
orders of the general in chief of the 
Austrian army, according to the plan 
concerted between the two armies. 

Art. 8.—With this view there shall be 
concluded, immediately after the signa- 
ture of the present Treaty, a military 
convention for regulating every thing re- 
lative to the operations of the two armies, 
to the lines which they will have to 
occupy, and also to the provisioning and 
to the subsistence of the respective troops. 

Art. 9.—The trophies, booty, and _pri- 
soners which shall have been taken from 
the enemy, shall belong to the troops 
who take them. 

Art. 10.—The high contracting parties 
reciprocally promise, that neither the one 
nor the other will conclude a truce, or a 
peace, without including therein his ally. 

Art. 11.—Orders shall be given to the 
ambassadors and ministers of the high 
contracting parties, accredited to foreign 
courts, to afford, reciprocally, their good 
offices, and to act in perfect concert on 
every occurrence relating to the interest 
of their Sovereigns. 

Art. 12.—His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
promises the restitution of all the Neapo- 
litan prisoners in his power, and will use 
his good offices for the restitution of those 
detained by the Allied Powers. 

Art. 13.—The present Treaty shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Naples with the least possible 
delay. 

In faith whereof the respective ple- 
nipotentiaries have signed it, and have 
affixed thereto the impression of their 
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arms.—Done at Naples, the 1ith of Ja- 
nuary, 1814. 
(L.S.) Count be Nizprere, 
(L. S.) Count pe Mirr, 
(L. S.) Le Duc v1 GALto. 


Secret Articles to the Treaty concluded 
between the Courts of Vienna and 
Naples. 


Article 1.—In order to prevent all pre- 
text of dispute between their Majesties 
the King of Naples and the King of Sicily, 
his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, engages to 
employ every means to obtain, in favour 
of his Majesty King Joachim Napoleon, 
and his descendants, a formal act of re- 
nunciation from his Majesty the King of 


Sicily, for himself and his successors, for 
_ ever, to all his pretensions to the kingdom 
of Naples; his renunciation shall be ac+ 
| knowiedged and gvaranteed by his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Austria to bis Ma- 
'jesty the King of Naples, and his Im- 
| perial Majesty will use his endeavours 
with the other Allied Powers for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from them, a like ac- 
‘knowledgment and guarantee.—On_ the 
other hand, his Majesty the King of Naples 
renounces for himself and successors, alt 
pretensions to the kingdom of Sicily, and 
declares himself ready to guarantee the 
possession of it to the present reigning 
dynasty.—The Allied Powers not having 
}it however in their power to accede to 
the guarantee of the kingdom of Naples, 
|to King Joachim, except on condition of 
the engagement reciprocally entered into 
between them, to procure a suitable in- 
demnity to his Majesty the King of Sicily; 
his Majesty the King of Naples engages, 
from this date, to admit the principle of 
| this indemnity; and as the efforts of his 
| Neapolitan Majesty are to be directed 
towards ail the objects of the grand Eu- 
ropean alliance, he takes the especial en- 
gagement to extend those effurts, in order 
to procure the said indemnity for the 
King of Sicily. 

Art. 2—His Imperial and Royal Ma- 
jesty also engages to make use of his 
good offices, to accelerate the conclusion 
of peace between his Majesty the King of 
Naples and his Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, on bases just, solid, and honour 
able to both parties, as well as for the 
re-establishment of friendship, and of a 
good understanding between his Majesty 
the King of Naples, and the other Powers 
allied to Austria. 
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Art. 3.—The two high contracting 
parties, acknowledging that his Majesty 
the King of Naples cannot march his 
troops farther from his kingdom than they 
are at present, without the certainty of 
having nothing to fear from a landing 
upon his coasts, it is expressly understood, 
that his Neapolitan Majesty shall not be 
required to employ his troops in active 
service according to the plan of opera- 
tions to be combined, until the cessation 
of hostilities on the part of Great Britain, 
with respect to his Neapolitan Majesty, 
shall be completely secured. 

Art. 4.—His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
engages earnestly to endeavour, at the 
period of a general peace, to obtain for 
his Majesty the King of Naples an in- 
demnity for the sacrifices and exertions 
which his said Majesty may have made in 
support of the common cause, by obtain- 
ing for him a good military frontier 
suitable to the political interests of the 
two Powers, and to the relations of friend- 
ship and union established between them 
by the present Treaty. 

Art. 5.—The two high contracting par- 
ties reserve to themselves, at the period 
of a general peace, to concert more par- 
ticularly, and with still greater confidence, 
the conclusion of a treaty of defensive 
alliance between them, with the view of 
reciprocally guaranteeing their states in 
Italy, aud of mutually contributing to the 
common advantages of their subjects and 
their dominions. 

These secret articles shall be ratified 
separately, and the ratifications thereof 
shall be exchanged at the same time with 
those of the Treaty of this day.—Done at 
Naples, the 1ith of January 1814. 

(L. 5.) Le Comte pe NeipPerc, 
(L. S.) Le Comre pe Mier, 
(L. S.) Le Duc pt Gatto. 


Additional and Secret Article of the 
Treaty concluded between the Courts 
of Vienna and Naples. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, and his 
Majesty the King of Naples, desiring to 
come to an immediate ar:angement re- 
specting the stipulations of the 4th Article 
of the Secret Treaty signed at Naples the 


11th January, have agreed as fo!!ows :— 


His Imperial and Apostolic Majesty en- 

gages to secure to his Neapolitan Majesty 

an acquisition, calculated upon the scale 

of 400,000 souls, to be taken from the 
( VOL. XXXI. ) : 
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Roman states, and according to the mutual 
convenience of the two countries. His 
Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty will 
use his good offices with the holy Father 
and the high Allies, to induce them to 
sanction this concession. His Majesty the 
King of Naples, on his part, solemnly 
engages to consider this arrangement as 
satisfying all his expectations of territorial 
acquisition, The present additional ar- 
ticle shall be ratified separately, and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at 
the same time as those of the Treaty 
patent and secret of this day. Done at 
Naples, the 11th January 1814. 

(L. S.) Le ComtTe pe Nerpperc, 

(L. S.) Le Comte pe Mier, 

(L. 8.) Le Duc pe Gatto. 


Second additional Article to the Treaty 
signed between his Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty, and his 
Majesty the King of Naples. 


The Farnesian property at Rome, and 
the allodial property in the kingdom of 
Naples, are expressly comprehended in 
the guarantee promised by his Imperial, 
Royal and Apostolic Majesty, to his Ma- 
jesty the King of Naples, by the fourth 
Article of the Treaty of the Ilth of 
January. In witness whereof, the under- 
signed, furnished with the special full 
Powers of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and of his Majesty the King of Naples, 
have signed the present additional Article, 
and have affixed thereunto the seal of their 
arms.—Done at Chaumont, the 3d March 
1814. 

(L.S.) Le Prince pe Metrernicu. 
(L. 8.) Le Duc pe Campocniaro. 
(L.S.) Le Prince ve Cariatt. 


No, 2.—Extract of a Dispatch from Vis- 
count Castlereagh to Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, dated Basle, 22d January 1814. 


The Emperor of Austria having entered 
into engagements with the person now 
exercising the government of Naples, by 
the tenour of which engagements it is 
agreed, that a corps of Neapolitan troops, 
not Jess than 30,000 men, shall imme- 
diately join the Austrian army of Italy, 
for the purpose of acting offensively 
against the common enemy, I am to sig- 
nify to your lordship the Prince Regent’s 
pleasure, that as soon as you receive from 
his Imperial Majesty’s minister at Naples, 
the Count Neipperg, a copy of this Treaty, 
your lordship do immediately, upon the 
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faith of that instrument, suspend hostilities 
against the Government of Naples, on the 
part of Great Britain; and I am also to 
direct, that you will take measures for 
prevailing upon bis Sicilian Majesty to do 
the same.—The Treaty, actually signed, 
having been returned by prince Metter- 
nich to count Neipperg, to have some 
alterations made in iis detail, I inclose a 
copy of the ‘Treaty as it is proposed to be 
amended, in order that your lordship may 
see that the act, as executed, is substan- 
tially conformable to the intentions of the 
Austrian Government, as notified to me. 
— You will notify the Armistice, should it 
be concluded, to his Britannic Majesty’s 
officers by sea and land, a» far as circum- 
stances will permit, for the direction of 
their conduct, 


No. 3.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
Viscount Castlereagh to Lord W. 
Bentinck, dated Chatillon, Feb. 4, 
1814. 


The subject of the negociations with 
Murat, and the principles upon which the 
British Government has acted, are so fully 
known to your lordship, that you will be 
enabled to bring the whole under the con- 
sideration of the Court of Palermo, in the 
manner which will best serve to place the 
conduct observed by your Court, through. 
out these transactions, in the most correct 
point of view. 

It would have afforded the Prince Re- 
gent the truest satisfaction, to have seen 
his Sicilian Majesty replaced on the 
throne of Naples by the exertions of the 
Allies; but there has been throughout, 
the obvious danger, that in aiming at too 
much, his Sicilian Majesty might lose all ; 
and that the Allies, in endeavouring to 
assert too tenaciously the interests of the 
Sicilian family, might sacrifice the com- 
mon cause. ‘This consideration has been 
the governing principle of all their mea- 
sures; and it is one, to the justice of 
which the hereditary Prince was himself, 
upon discussion with your lordship at a 
former period, not insensible. 

Your lordship will be enabled to im- 
press his Royal Highness’s mind, that if 
the necessity for the measure, in a defen- 
sive view, had become less pressing, from 
the late successes of the Allies, it was not 
the less important in the great scale of the 
war. Murat’s army, united to the Vice- 
roy’s, must have neutralized the Austrian 
efforts in Italy; the deliverance of that 

‘important feature of Europe must have 
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been postponed, if not hazarded, and the 
use of marshal Bellegarde’s force altoge- 
ther lost to the prosecution of the war in 
France itself, 

Under these circumstances, there was 
only one honourable and prudent tine to 
pursue ; to endeavour to combine his Sici- 
lian Majesiy’s interests with those of the 
common cause, and to secure for bim a 
suitable indemuity, rather than hazard all 
the interests concerned, 

My note to prince Metternich, of the 
27th uliime, will put your jordship in 
possession of the steps I have already 
taken, on the part of my Court, to support 
his Sicilian Majesty’s claims. I cannot 
hope that such a possession as Naples can 
be found for his Sicilian Majesty ; but the 
British Government will support his in- 
terests cordially, and avail themselves of 
their relations with Murat to give weight 
to their intervention. 

I shall be glad to receive from your 
lordship ov this subject any information 
you conceive may assist the Prince Regent 
in furthering bis Sicilian Majesty’s claim 
to a suitable indemnity. 


No. 4.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
Viscount Castlereagh to Lord W. 
Bentinck, dated Troyes, 15th Feb. 
1314, 


I trust, my letter to your lordship from 
Basle, will have enabled you to make such 
an arrangement with Murat, as may give 
to the Austrian operations in Italy the 
entire benefit of his military means. You 
will have observed by that dispatch, as 
well as by one which I addressed to your 
lordship from Chatillon-sur-Seine, that his 
royal highness the Prince Regent takes 
the most cordial interest in the welfare of 
his Majesty the King of Sicily; and I 
have no doubt that your best exertions 
will not have been’ wanting, to impress 
upon Murat, that no accommodation can 
take place with him on the part of Great 
Britain, except upon the principle, of his 
uniting, so far as depends upon him, in 
procuring a suitable and just indemnity 
for his Sicilian Majesty, as well as of his 
co-operating in the common cause against 
France. 


No. 5.—Lord William Bentinck to Earl 
Bathurst. 


Palermo, February 15, 1814. 
My Lord; I have the honour to transmit 
herewith a copy of an Armistice concluded 
between the Duke de Gallo and myself, 
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at Naples, on the 3d inst. I have the 
honour to be, &c. 
W. C. Bentinck, Lieut. Gen. 


(Inclosure in No. 5.)—Translation. 
CoNnvVENTION. 


The undersigned, in virtue of the full 
powers with which they are invested, have 
concluded the following Convention :— 

Art. 2.—-There shall be from this day 
forward an entire cessation of hostilities 
by land and sea, as well between the 
British and Neapolitan forces, as between 
the kingdom of Naples and the Islands of 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic, where 
British forces, or other troops under the 
orders of English commanders, may be 
stationed. 

Art. 2.—During the Armistice, there 
shall be a free commerce in articles not 
prohibited between Great Britain, the 
kingdom of Naples, and the Islands men- 
tioned in the first Article, subject, how- 
ever, to those regulations which are esta- 
blished, or may be established, by the 
respective Governments. 

Art. 3.—If the Armistice should be put 
an end to, from whatever circumstances, 
hostilities shall not be recommenced, until 
three months after the rupture of the same 
shall have been announced by one of the 
parties. 

Art. 4.—A Military Convention shall 
be concluded immediately between gene- 
ral or superior officers of the Austrian, 
English, and Neapolitan armies, in order 
to establish the plan of operations, ac- 
cording to which the respective troops, 
united in the same cause, are to act in 
Italy. —Done at Naples the 3rd day of 
February 1814. W. C. Bentinck. 

The Duke ve Gatvo. 


No. 6.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
Viscount Castlereagh to Lord W. 
Bentinck, dated Chatillon, Feb, 21, 
1814, 


Your dispatches were delivered to me 
yesterday by captain Graham, who re- 
ported to me such information as he had 
been enabled to collect on his route. The 
point now of most importance, is to secure 
the effective co-operation of the Neapoli- 
tans, whose active assistance appears indis- 
pensable, to give to the Allies that rapid 
and commanding success, which may 
speedily decide the fate of Italy. 

I am sorry to find that Murat had, 
under some pretext, delayed the signature 
of the Treaty in its amended form; and 
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that he still continues to show some 
ménagement towards the enemy. I should 
rather impute this to a desire still to push 
some personal views with tne Allies, than 
to any understanding with France. 

My letter by the messenger will have 
put your lordship fully in possession of 
the views on this subject of the Prince 
Regent’s ministers. The British Govern» 
ment never liked the measure, but being 
taken, they are perfectly ready to act up 
to the spirit of the Austrian Treaty, and 
to acknowledge Murat upon a peace, on 
two conditions ; Ist. That he exerts him- 
self honourably in the war; and, 2dly, 
That a reasonable indemnity (it cannot be 
an equivalent) is found for the King of 
Sicily. Ishould hope, with this basis to 
work upon, you may not only quiet any 
alarms Murat may have felt, as to the 
nature of our armistice, but furnish him 
with two very powerful incentives to come 
forward effectually. In doing so, ke will 
facilitate all his own views, and by assist- 
ing in the indemnities to the King of 
Sicily, he may secure his own title to 
Naples. 

I have forwarded your lordship’s mili- 
tary dispatch to London; the exertion 
you have made in assembling this corps is 
highly creditable, and its presence must 
largely contribute to the successful issue 
of the campaign. 

I shall be anxious to receive reports of 
your lordship’s progress; if sent to mar- 
shal Bellegarde’s head-quarters, sir Robert 
Wilson will forward them to me. The 
Armistice, as now arranged by your lord- 
ship, is perfectly satisfactory. 


No. 7.—Viscount Castlereagh to Lord W. 
Bentinck, dated March $0, 1814. 


My Lord; This instruction will be deli- 
vered to your lordship by a courier of 
Prince Metternich’s. I propose ima day 
or two to forward, by an English mes- 
senger, a military instruction, which I 
have received for your lordship from lord 
Bathurst ; but as his lordship’s dispatch is 
framed upon a supposition that the opera- 
tions are much farther advanced in Italy 
than is the fact, the delay of this commu- 
nication for a few days can be of no preju- 
dice. 

I cannot dissemble from your lordship 
my disappointment, that the great supe- 
riority of force which the Allies possess 
over marshal Beauharnois, has not before 
this produced the results which, for the 
honour of the arms of the respective 
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Powers, and the ulterior objects of the. 


war, we were entitled to expect from such 
ample and extended means. In your lord- 
ship’s intercourse with the marshals Belle- 
garde and Murat, you will not conceal 
from them, that such are the sentiments of 
the British Government; and that we 
conjure them, by union and exertion, no 
longer to suffer their great and command- 
ing armies to be paralized by an enem 

so much their inferior. ° 

As the object is to promote union, and 
to put aside every minor consideration, I 
am to signify to you lordship the Prince 
Regent’s pleasure, that you do make every 
effort to this effect, by lending yourself to 
whatever measure may best tend to com- 
bine the exertions of the allied armies for 
the early expulsion of the enemy from 
ltaly. 

For this purpose, you will to the utmost 
conform to the views of marshal Belle- 
garde, regulating, at the same time, your 
conduct towards marshal Murat upon prin- 
ciples of cordiality and confidence; and 
in order.the better to effect this, and pub- 


licly to evince the desire felt by your Go- , 


vernment zealously to unite their arms 
with his, your lordship will select an 
officer of suitable rank and military talents 
to reside at the Neapolitan head-quarters, 
whom you will direct to correspond with 
me and with your lordship, as sir Roberi 
Wilson at present does. 

Your lordship is already fully apprized 
of the earaest interest the Prince Regent 
takes in the restoration of the King of 
Sardinia and the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany 
to their ancient dominions; you will give 
every aid to both, but you will studiously 
abstain from encouraging any measure 
which might commit your Court, or the 
Allies, with respect to the ultimate dispo- 
sition of any of the other territories in the 
north of Italy, the destination of which 
must remain to be discussed upon a peace. 
—I have, &c. CasTLEREAGH. 


No. 8.—Viscount Castlereagh to Lord 
William Bentinck. 


Dijon, April 15th, 1814. 

My Lord; As several couriers have 
Jately been intercepted, I send you my 
dispatch of the 30th ultimo in duplicate, 
also the instruction therein referred to 
trom earl Bathurst. 

Your lordship will perceive that the 
object of the former is to accelerate those 
results which may enable you to execute 
the important object to which the latter is 
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directed, namely, the concentration of the 
whole of the British disposable force, em- 
ployed on the side of the Peninsula and 
Mediterranean, under the command of 
field-marshal the marquis of Wellington, 
in the heart of France. 

In order to bring the Italian campaign 
to a speedy and successful result, it is 
essential that your lordship should con- 
sider your force merely as an auxiliary 
corps, and that you should accommodate, 
as far as the safety of your army will per- 
mit, to the views and wishes of the Austrian 
commander-in-chief. It is from him your 
lordship will best learn what are the in- 
tentions of the Allies, including those of 
your own Government; and should your 
lordship find any difficulty in the execu- 
tion of this service, arising from what may 
appear to your lordship to be a departure 
on the part of marshal Murat or any other 
member of the Confederacy, from the 
true principle of the alliance, your lord- 
ship will refer the matter for the opinion 
of the Austrian commander, avoiding as 
much as posssible any separate discussions 
which might interfere with the general 
union and necessary subordination, which 
ought to pervade the whole. 

Whilst the Court of Naples was hostile, 
and the security of Sicily by no means 
assured, if my recollection is not incorrect, 
your lordship’s military instructions re- 
stricted your operations to such parts of 
the coast of Italy as might facilitate the 
return of your force to Sicily, should its 
presence be required. 

The subsequent change of circum- 
stances, recognized clearly in the Dis- 
patch I now send you from ear! Bathurst, 
seems to assign no other limits to your 
lordship’s movements than such as the 
military expediency of the moment may 
suggest, and, subject to the better judg- 
ment of your lordship and marshal Belle- 
garde, I have no hesitation in stating it as 


my opinion, that both with a view of giv-— 


ing complete developement to the active 
operations of the Allies against the Vice- 
roy, as well as of securing to the Austrian 
commander that weight and preponder- 
ance which it is desirable he should pos- 
sess, your lordship’s corps can be in no 
manner so advantageously employed as 
by incorporating it at once with the 
Neapolitan army, and thus creating such 
a force, on the right bank of the Po, as 
may assume the offensive, without re- 
ference to distant and complicated combi« 
nations. 
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This course of operations will also best 
and soonest approach your lordship to 
those passes into the south of France, 
which may enable you, either alone, or 

robably in conjunction with a part of 
marshal Bellegarde’s army, to effectuate 
your junction with lord Wellington, in 
obedience to the order herewith sent. 

I am sorry to observe that alarms and 
suspicions have latterly prevailed so as to 
obstruct all useful concert and co-opera- 
tion; faults, perhaps, exist on both sides ; 
but we should not despair of correcting 
them. Many of them may arise out of 
former combinations—many out of jea- 


lousies, not unnaturally resulting from the | 


character and peculiar relations of the 
parties, and some ‘no doubt from a spirit 
of encroachment and political speculation 
on the part of Murat; but the latter must 
be vigorously repressed, and, I should 
hope, are much exaggerated ; for, were it 
otherwise, it is not for military concert, 
but for war amongst ourselves we should 
prepare, and unless the parties can piace 
themselves towards each other in not only 
friendly, but confidential relations, they 
will create the evil which they desire to 
avoid. 

On the question that has arisen between 
your lordship and marshal Murat, with 
respect to Tuscany, I am unable, in the 
absence of any report from yourself, to 
form a judgment; nor do I find that prince 
Metternich has any knowledge whatever 
of the Convention stated to have been 
signed by count Neipperg with your lord- 
ship. 

I can easily conceive, without aiming at 
its ultimate appropriation to himself, that 
Murat will cling as long as he can to the 
enjoyment of the resources of so rich a 
country. There are sufficient indications, 
however, that he has not been exempt at 
times from larger views upon Tuscany, 
and indeed upon the whole of Italy south 
of the Po. He now, however, professes 
his readiness to deliver over the country 
to its former sovereign, and this seems the 
only effectual and just remedy for the 
existing evil; as its resources will then be 
administered by those most nearly inte- 
rested in preserving them, and both the 
British and Neapolitan troops will have 
their respective lines of military opera- 
tion secured to them by a friendly Sove- 
reign, in whose territories they will find 
themselves equally received as Allies, 

I trust, before this reaches your lordship, 
that measures will haye been taken by 
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marshal Bellegarde, in consequence of 
orders sent him to this effect, for establish- 
ing the authority of the Grand Duke in 
Tuscany. But this is not the only evil, 
which it is essential should be made to 
cease, and to which your jordship’s at- 
tention should be directed. It is in vain 
to hope for any useful concert from Murat 
whilst asystem of menace prevails, (and 
as he may suppose, with the countenance 
of the British Government) with respect 
to his title to Naples, The inclosed Order 
of the Day, issued by the Hereditary 
Prince of Sicily, as it appears, to troops 
actually proceeding upon service under 
your lerdship’s orders, is in itself sufficient 
to blast ali the prospects of advantage to 
the common cause, which the Allies pro- 
posed to themselves from forming a con- 
nexion with Murat; I request your lord- 
ship will immediately report to me, for 
the information of the Prince Regent and 
his Allies, the circumstances under which 
this document was issued, and whether 
your lordship has adopted any, and what 
steps, for disavowing it on the part of 
| your Court, 

Whether the King of Sicily will or will 
not relinquish his rights to the crown of 
Naples, it is altogether within his com- 
| petence, as an independent sovereign, to 
| decide; but it is impossible for his Majesty 
| to pursue by his own means these rights, 
to the contradiction and prejudice of the 
views of the Allies, and to retain any 
claim upon them for support of any sort, 
either as to the recovery of his Neapolitan 
dominions, or a possession in lieu thereof. 
It is true his Britannic Majesty has not 
yet contracted any engagements with the 
existing Ruler of Naples, and that from 
delicacy and attention to the interest of an 
ally, the King of Sicily, the British Go- 
vernment has, without any strict obliga- 
tion to do so, declared their intention to 
be that their Treaty with Murat should 
marcher de front, with a suitable arrange- 
ment for the King of Sicily; but if his 
Sicilian Majesty shall think fit to counter- 
act them in this their generous and friendly 
policy, having by their Armistice ad- 
mitted the principle of the Austrian 
Treaty with Murat, they will feel them- 
selves released from all further forbear- 
ance, and will find themselves compelled 
to enter into an immediate treaty with 
Murat, in order to protect the common 
cause against the disunion which the in- 
judicious conduct of the Court of Palermo 
must inevitably produce. 
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Your lordship wil! lose no time in 
making an official communication to the 
Sicilian Government to the above effect, 
and I am to signify to your lordship the 
Prince Regent’s pleasure, should you find 
that the employment of his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty’s troops on the Continent necessarily 
leads to impressions incompatible with 
the existing system of the Allies in Italy, 
that your lordship do in that case take 
immediate measures for sending them 
back to Sicily; an extremity to which, 
however, under proper explanations with 
the Sicilian Government, and also with 
Murat, I flatter myself your lordship will 
not find it necessary to have recourse. 

There is one subject further upon which 
I deem it necessary to say a few words— 
not that I enteriain the smallest doubts as 
to your lordship’s own conduct being re- 
gulated in strict conformity to the present 
system of your Government; but as your 
lordship, very properly, and under orders 
from hoine, gave great countenance at a 
former period to the only system which, 
previous to the revival of the Continent, 
could afford a prospect of shaking the 
power of France, it is the more necessary, 
now that a different and better order of 
things has arisen, to guard against any act 
or expression which might countenance 
an idea, that either your lordship or your 
Court were actuated by une arriére-pensee, 
inconsistent with the arrangements under- 
stood between the Great Powers of Europe. 
In your lordship’s proclamation there may 
perhaps be found an expression or two, 
which, separately taken, might create an 
impression that your views of Italian libe- 
ration went to the form of the govern- 
ment, as well as to the expulsion of the 
French; but taking its whole scope, and 
especially its opening and concluding 
paragraghs together, I cannot assent to 
the interpretation the duke of Campo- 
chiaro, on the part of his Government, has 
attempted to give it; but this and the in- 
cident of the colours, prove how neces- 
sary it is, surrounded as your lordship 
must be by individuals who wish for an- 
other system to be established in Italy, 
not to afford any plausible occasion or 
pretext for umbrage to those with whom 
we are acting, but with whom our relations 
may not be such as at once to generate 
confidence. This course of policy on 
your lordship’s part wiil best enable us to 
put marshal Murat’s intentions effectually 
to the test, which can by no means be suf- 
fered to remain equivocal, and to reduce 
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his conduct strictly within the circle of 
his obligations. 

Should your lordship have brought any 
supply of arms with your expedition, [ 
must particularly enjoin your lordship hot 
to employ them in any loose or general 
armament of the people. It is not insur- 
rection we now want in Italy, or else- 
where. We want disciplined force under 
Sovereigns we can trust; as far, therefore, 
as you can aid the Archduke, or the King 
of Sardinia, in the levy of troops, you have 
full authority so to do; but under the ex- 
tent of our pecuniary engagements to 
other Powers, 1 must request your lord- 
ship will not charge yourself with the pay 
or expenditure of any other force, than 
what you have actually brought with you 
from Sicily. 

Notwithstanding the favourable state of 
operations on this side of the Alps, I do 
not attach the less importance to the 
success of the Allied arms in Italy. Union 
and energy can alone extricate the Allies 
from the pernicious inactivity, to which 
misconceptions amongst themselves ap- 
pear to have given occasion; to obviate 
which in future, and in order that no 
misunderstanding may take place in any 
quarter as to the upright intentions of the 
British Government, I propose to commu- 
nicate to the duke of Campochiaro here, 
the substance of the orders I now send to 
your lordship, and to furnish Prince Met- 
ternich with a copy of this dispatch, for 
marshal Bellegarde’s information and 
guidance in his intercourse with your 
lordship.—I have, &c. CasTLEREAGH. 


P, S.—Although I have thought it 
proper to send your lordship, for your 
confidential information, a copy of the 
Duc de Campochiaro’s Mémoire, 1 wish 
your lordship to understand, that con- 
sidering it in many respects unbecoming 
in its tone and language, and unfounded 
in point of fact, both Prince Metternich 
and myself have refused officially to re- 
ceive it. Your lordship will not require 
any assurance from me, that the British 
Government never pretended to answer 
for the consent of the King of Sicily to 
any arrangement whatever to the preju- 
dice of his resumption of the Crown of 
Naples; they never did more than answer 
for their own conduct upon a measure, 
which was felt to be necessary to the 
general interests of Europe. 


CASTLEREAGH. 
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(Memoir from the Duke of Campo 
Chiaro.)—Translation. 


So early as the 8th of January of the 
present year, a Treaty of Alliance was 
concluded at Naples between his Majesty 
the King of Naples and his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, by which, amongst 
other stipulations, the accession of the 
other Allied Powers to the Treaty, and a 
mediation for the conclusion of peace with 
Great Britain, were promised to the King, 
This negociation met with no difficulty, 
and the King consented to it the more 
willingly, as his excellency Prince Met- 
ternich had, as early as the 28th of Oc- 
tober 1813, assured the Neapolitan Court, 
through its minister Count Mier, that lord 
Aberdeen was furnished with full powers 
ad hoc, as well as of the formal renuncia- 
tion of King Ferdinand of Sicily to the 
kingdom of Naples. Those assurances 
were confirmed by Count Neipperg, Aus- 
trian minister at Naples, stating at the 
moment of his departure from the. head- 
quarters on his mission, similar powers 
had been sent to lord William Bentinck 
in Sicily. 

After the signature of the Treaty, the 
King, upon the faith of promises, put his 
army in motion, proclaiming that his ob- 
object was the defence of his dominions 
and of Italy. At the time when the King 
looked for the negociation for a Treaty of 
Peace with Great Britain, lord Wiiliam 
Lentinck declared that he had not the 
necessary powers, and that he could only 
sign an armistice: and when the King 
expected that the ratification of the Treaty 
with Austria was arrived, the Austrian 
minister presented to him a new Treaty, 
Austria not being willing to ratify the 
first, notwithstanding that it had been 
drawn up i conformity to the full powers 
given to Count Neipperg, and with his full 
consent. 

During these transactions the King did 
not stop the course of his military opera- 
tions against France; and his Majesty 
signed the second Treaty, which had been 
drawn up according to the wishes of the 
Emperor of Austria without altering a 
single phrase, notwithstanding he had 
already changed the Imperial Govern- 
ment at Rome, blockaded the castles of 
St. Angelo and of Civita Vecchia, occu- 
pied the town and ports of Ancona, (ex- 
cept the citadel,) and marched his troops 
upon Tuscany and Bologna. This Treaty, 
which had for its object the common cause 
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of Europe, and was similar to others which 
the Allied Powers had recognised as an 
integral part of the common cause, should 
have likewise had the same results: but 
observations as to form, made on the part . 
of England, and delays on the part of the 
other Powers, totally changed the King’s 
position with respect to the guarantee he 
expected for his own dominions, and did 
away the before-mentioned full powers, 
and the renunciation of King Ferdinand ; 
however, his Majesty, relying entirely on 
the personal sentiments of the Emperor 
of Austria, and on the good faith of the 
british Government, did not, for a single 
instant, swerve from the line of his poli- 
tical and military operations, according to 
the strict sense of his engagements: he 
was convinced that it was impossible to 
become a party to the coalition without a 
reciprocity in his favour. 

If questions arose respecting the opera- 
tions of the armies in Italy, they ought to 
have been looked upon merely as differ- 
ences of opinion in a military point of 
view, which have since been justified by 
facts. The King, in the space of two 
months, made himself master of a fort at 
Terracina, fort St. Angelo, Civita Vec- 
chia, all the forts of Ancona, and Leg- 
horn; he defeated the enemy at Reggio, 
and by his manceuvres, made such a di- 
version, that if marshal Bellegarde would 
have passed the Mincio, the weakness of 
the Viceroy’s army at that point never 
could have been greater than at that 
moment; added to this, a circumstance 
happened, which gave hopes to the King 
of the accomplishment of his wishes in the 
junction of his troops, with those under 
the command of lord William Bentinck. 
This circumstance of itself completed 
that concatenation of unhappy facts, 
which could only inspire the King with a 
confidence proportionate to his ability, 
and to the political system to which he 
had entirely given himself up. 

Lord William Bentinck dispatched the 
chief of his staff, Count Catinelli, to mar- 
. shal Bellegarde, in order to concert with 
him the operations of the two armies, 
The marshal wished that the British 
troops should act against the Genoese 
territories, whilst lord William Bentinck 
wished to take possession of Tuscany, and 
produced a Convention agreed to by 
Count Neipperg, by which he was to 
occupy that country. This Convention 
was unknown to the King; it was con- 
trary to the 4th article of the armistice 
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signed by lord William Bentinck, wherein 
it is said that the operations of the armies 
should be agreed upon by common con- 
sent by the generals of the three Powers ; 
and it became useless from the moment 
that Tuscany was completely conquered 
by the Neapolitan troops :—marshal Bel- 
legarde did not, therefore, deviate from 
his opinion, and he urged, that the British 
army should act against Genoa. 

Colonel Catinelli, who had failed to 
convince marshal Bellegarde, observed to 
the King at Bologna, on his return from 


* his mission, that it would have been diffi- 


cult and even impossible to have effected 
a landing at Spezia on account of the forts 
which defended the port, and the diffi- 
culties which the season opposed to the 
anchorage. The King proposed to attack 
the forts on the land-side with his troops ; 
but as the difficulties with respect to the 
season still continued, he told colonel 
Catinelli that the army could disembark 
at Leghorn and direct itself against the 
Genoese territory, and offered a detach- 
ment of his troops to assist the expedi- 
tion. It was then, for the first time, that 
Count Catinelli informed the King of the 
Convention respecting Tuscany which had 
been signed by Count Neipperg: the 
King was surprised at it, and declared it 
was unknown to him. However, his Ma- 
jesty, not wishing on that account to arrest 
the progress of the allied armies, invited 
Count Catinelli to cause the British troops 
to land at Leghorn. He assured him that 
he wanted them, whilst his Majesty had 
no doubt that he should soon come to an 
agreement with lord William Bentinck. 
All these amicable dispositions, which 
contributed towards realizing the object 
of the alliance, have unfortunately not 
answered the King’s expectations. No 
sooner were the English troops landed, 
than ‘Tuscany was inundated with procla- 
mations. One, issued in the name of lord 
Bentinck, and of which a copy is annexed 
under lJetter A., was addressed to the 
Italians, The other, under letter B., came 
from the Vicar- general of Sicily, and was 
directed to the Sicilian troops, forming a 
part of the expedition. The former holds 
out the promise of union and regeneration, 
appealing to the example of the constitu- 
tion of Sicily, by which that Island was 
rescued from slavery. If the Allied 
Powers promulgate such principles to the 
Italians, why should not the King follow 
the same course? With respect to the 
second, it is impossible that the King 
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should think his dominions guaranteed to 
him, when an army, commanded by the 
general of a friendly Power, is, at the 
same time, directed to conquer the king- 
dom which he possesses. 

The King, who was desirous to be on a 
good understanding with lord William 
Bentinck, and who was happy to unite 
his arms with those of Great Britain, not 
only to carry on military operations with 
more vigour, but to form and establish his 
political relations with the Court of Lon- 
don, found himself in a state of hostility 
with lord William Bentinck, and notwith- 
standing all his efforts to avoid it, and ali 
the expedients he had proposed to con- 
ciliate their respective views. All rea- 
soning was useless; lord William Ben- 
tinck will have the administration of Tus- 
cany—that Tuscany which was conquered 
by the Neapolitan arms, and in regard to 
which, as the King does not acknowledge 
the having acceded to any previous Con- 
vention, and did not himself establish the 
Government of the Grand Duke, he cannot 
accede to the pretension without com- 
promising his dignity. The King offered 
lord William Bentinck the military com- 
mand of Tuscany, and to place his troops 
under his orders: he offered to draw a 
military line of operations: finally, he 
offered to Jeave the question to lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s decision. All these propositions 
were refused, and lord William Bentinck 
threatened to drive the Neapolitans from 
Tuscany, as well as to renew the war be- 
tween the two countrics. His Majesty, 
confident in the justice of his cause, and 
in his own loyal conduct, will never ac- 
cede to a transaction which shall stain the 
dignity of his character. 


No. 9.—Viscount Castlereagh to Earl Ba- 
thurst, Vienna, December 7, 1814. 


My lord ;—I herewith inclose to your 
lordship the copy of a memoir which has 
been laid before me by the duke of Campo 
Chiaro, respecting the conduct of Murat, 
and likewise the copy of a paper of obser- 
vations upon the same from an officer of 
high authority employed in the allied 
army of Italy. I propose referring copies 
of these papers to lord William Bentinck, 
for his observations thereupon. Ihave, &c. 

CASTLEREAGH. 


(First Inclosure in No. 8.) — Translation. 


Historical Memoir on the Political and 
Military Conduct of his Majesty the 
King of Naples, from the Battle of 
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Leipzic to the Peace of Paris, of the 
30th of May 1814. 

1. As soon as it was in the power of the 
King of Naples to appreciate the wise and 
moderate views of the Coalesced Powers 
against France, he did not hesitate an 
instant to sacrifice his sentiments and his 
personal affections to the welfare of his 
kingdom and of his beloved subjects. 

2. He marked the alteration of his policy 
towards France, by a decree dated the 
Jith of November 1813, which revoked 
the French decrees against the English 
commerce, which considerably reduced 
the duties on colonial productions, and 
which permitted the introduction into the 
kingdom of Naples of various articles 
which had been till then prohibited. It 
is necessary to remark, that these dispo- 
sitions took place at a time when France 
still exercised all her preponderance in 
Italy, and had not entirely lost it in 
Europe. 

3. Upon the overtares made by the Aus- 
trian cabinet to Prince Cariati, the Nea- 
politan migister plenipotentiary at Vienna, 
to engage tlie King to take part in the war 
against France, his Majesty authorized 
that minister to enter into negociations 
with the Allied Powers respecting his 
accession to the coalition. 

4. He at the same time sent the marquis 
de St. Elie to Sicily, in order to make 
known to the Prince Regent of England, 
through lord William Bentinck, his desire 
to conclude peace with his Britannic Ma- 
jesty; and although this proceeding bad 
no effect, it does not the less prove the 
King’s eagerness to unite himself with 
England. During those transactions the 
Austrian Cabinet proposed to the King to 
conclude a Treaty of Alliance with him 
conjointly with England. They assured 
his Majesty that lord Aberdeen, the Eng- 
lish ambassador at the Court of Vienna, 
was authorized by his Government to sign 
it, and promised that all the Powers would 
accede to it. 

5. The King lost nota moment insending 
to prince Cariati the necessary full powers 
to sign the Treaty of Alliance proposed 
by Austria: but during the progress of 
this negociation, count Niepperg, an 
Austrian general, arrived at Naples on the 
30th of December, furnished with full 
powers, on the part of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, to sign a Treaty of 
Alliance between the Courts of Naples 
and Vienna. It was observed to that ple- 
nipotentiary, that the King’s intention 
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was to treat with Austria and England 
conjointly ;—apon which count Niepperg 
declared that the Treaty he was instructed 
to conclude with the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, would be common both to England 
and the Allied Powers, because it was 
agreed between them that the ally of one 
should be the ally of all the others; and 
he added, that he was the bearer of orders 
from the British Government to lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck to cause hostilities to cease 
on the part of Great Britain, against the 
kingdom of Naples. 

6. In consequence of the assurances and 
intreaties of the Austrian plenipotentiaries, 
which had for their object to hasten the 
co-operation of the Neapolitan troops 
against the French army in Italy, the 
King, on the 11th of January 1814, signed 
a Treaty of Alliance with Austria, by 
which that Power guaranteed to him the 
sovereignty of the kingdom of Naples, 
and engaged to procure for him a similar 
guarantee on the part of all the Allied 
Powers, as well as a renunciation from 
King Ferdinand 4, of his rights upon that 
kingdom. One of the clauses of this 
Treaty, moreover, stipulated for an aug- 
mentation of territory, which should give 
to the kingdom of Naples a good military 
frontier. 

7. Count Niepperg communicated this 
Treaty to lord William Bentinck, and in- 
vited him to cause hostilities to cease 
against the Neapolitan Government: and, 
in effect, lord William Bentinck came 
himself to Naples, and on the 3d of 
February 1814, signed a Convention of 
armistice with the Duc de Gallo, the King 
of Naples’ minister for foreign affairs. 

8. It was stipulated by the Convention 
that hostilities should cease between Great 
Britain and Naples; that the commercial 
relations between the respective states 
and subjects should be re-established, and 
that the generals commanding the Aus- 
trian, English, and Neapolitan armies, 
should agree upon a plan of operations, 
according to which the armies united in 
the same cause should act in Italy. 

10. The King, who left Naples the 23d 
of January, had already caused his army 
to advance into the territory of the French 
empire and the kingdom of Italy. The 
sieges of Fort St. Angelo and the towns 
of Ancona and Civita Vecchia were begun. 

11. On the 30th of January the King 
published a:proclamation to his troops, in 
order to animate them to defend the cause 
of Europe:—the decided tone of thae 
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proclamation made it clear that the course | and English ministers. He accepted the 
pursued by the King left him no means; modifications proposed by lord Castles 


of reconciliation with Napoleon. 


reagh, and ratified the Treaty by an auto. 


11, A military Convention was signed | graphical letter which he addressed to 


on the 7th of February by the Austrian 


ig Nugentand the Neapolitan general | 


his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
Sull, however, the ratification of this So 


ivron. It was agreed by this Conven- | vereign, which the Austrian plenipoten- 
tion, that the two armies should be sepa- | tiaries had promised to deliver to the 
parated by the Po, and that after they King three days after the signature of the 


should have approached that river to put. 
themselves in direct communication with 
each other, they should push forward 
their operations in Lombardy and Pied- 
mont, 

12, While affairs were in this state, the 
King was informed by the Austrian Ca- 
binet that the Treaty signed at Naples 
had not been ratified, because lord Castle- 
reagh, in examining it, had made altera- 
tions in it, together with some observa- 
tions, in order to make it such that Great 
Britain should have no difficulty in ac- 
cepting it. 

The alterations were principally, that 
the King should renounce all pretensions 
to Sicily, and that he should concur, as 
well in the guarantee of its possession in 
the reigning family, as in an engagement 
to procure for them a suitable indemnity 
for the kingdom of Naples. It was fur- 
ther fixed, that the promised augmenta- 
tion of territory should be taken from the 
Roman states upon a scale of 400,000 
souls, 

The Austrian Cabinet added, that these 
alterations had been discussed with the 
ministers of Russia and Prussia, and that 
they all concurred in opinion that if his 
Majesty accepted the modifications made 
to the ‘Treaty, all the Allies would accede 
to it by separate acts. 

13. This declaration was confirmed by 
anote from the Austrian plenipotentiary, 
dated the 10th of February, and by a 
dispatch from lord Castlereagh to lord 
William Bentinck, dated Basle, the 22d 
of January, by which he was directed, in 
consequence of the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Alliance between the Courts of 
Vienna and of Naples, with the concur- 
rence of Great Britain, to suspend hostili- 
ties against the Government of Naples on 
the part of Great Britain, and to take the 
necessary steps to engage his Sicilian 
Majesty to act in the same manner. 

14. Although the King might be sur- 
prised at this conduct contrary to received 
usage, his Majesty nevertheless determined 
to abandon himself with the greatest confi- 
dence to the good faith of the Austrian 


new ‘Treaty, did not arrive until the 4th 
of March, viz. after a month’s delay. 

15. Scarcely had the King arrived at 
Bologna, when mar-hal Bellegarde, in un- 
folding to his Majesty in a letter, dated 
the 8th of February, his plan of campaign, 
acknowledged the advantages which the 
Austrian army had already received from 
the movement upon Bologna, or to speak 
plainer, the appearance of the two first 
divisions of the Neapolitan army in the 
department of the Reno. The field« 
marshal expresses himself on this subject 
in the following manner: The ad- 
vance of your Majesty’s troops, and pare 
ticularly your own arrival at Bologna, 
immediately decided the Viceroy to ree 
treat,”—He goes on in the same letter to 
state—] passed the Adige on the 3d 5 
to-day (viz. the 8th of February) I shall 
pass the Mincio, between Vallayio and 
Goite ; to-morrow the circumvallation of 
Mantua and Peschiera, &c. will be com- 
pleted.” The King was thus, from the 
beginning of February, assured that mar- 
shal Bellegarde was fully determined to 
force the passage of the Mincio, in order 
to march towards Placentia, where his 
army would come in communication with 
the Neapolitan army, and follow the ope- 
rations on the Upper Po and in Piedmont. 

16. The sieges of Ancona and Civita 
Vecchia, that less important one of Fort St. 
Angelo, and the occupation of Tuscany, 
where the enemy, still in possession of the 
forts of Leghorn, had 3 or 4,000 men, 
left at the King’s disposal, until the re 
duction of the aforesaid towns and forts 
should have taken place, only sixteen 
battalions of infantry, forming the divi- 
sions Carascosa and Ambrosio, and about 
14 or 1500 cavalry. 

17. Notwithstanding the vast field of 
operations in which the Neapolitan army 
was occupied, or rather dispersed, which 
according to the terms of the 3d article of the 
Treaty signed with Austria the 11th Jan. 
was not to exceed 30,000 men, effectives; 
the King, on the 9th of February, viz 
the same day that he received marshal 
Bellegrade’s letter, hastened to concur im 
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the success of the operations of the Aus- 
trian army, in directing the first division 
on Reggio, and placing the second en 
échelon on the great road from Rubbiera 
to Modena. The first division thus sup- 
ported the movement of the division of 
Nugent, and the second by the occupa- 
tion of Carpi and Novi observed Borgo 
Forte, where the enemy had constructed a 
bridge and a very strong ¢éte-de-pont. On 
the 13th Feb. the head-quarters of the Ist 
division were at Reggio, and almost the 
whole of the troops which composed it, 
including the cavalry, were in position on 
the Enza. The head-quarters of the King 
were on the 8th at Modena. General 
Count Nugent with his division then occu- 
_ Parma, Borgo, and St. Domino, with 

is advanced posts at Firenzuola. In the 
mean time the King, attentive to this 
officer’s operations, and in order to avoid 
surprise, caused his left flank to be cleared 
through the valley of the Taro as far as 
Fornovo and Bevuto, and attentively 
watched Borgo-forte, from whence the 
enemy could at pleasure déboucher with 
considerable force to attack the right 
flank, and even occupy all the troops 
which were acting in the direction of 
Modena and Placentia. These disposi- 
tions of the King were effected with 
promptitude and energy, and according to 
the true principles of war. On the even- 
ing of the 17th his Majesty learnt by the 
chief of his staff; that marshal Bellegarde 
informed him the same day, not ‘ that he 
had forced the passage of the Mincio and 
completed the circumvallation of Mantua 
and Peschiera,’ as he had announced in 
the must positive manner in his letter of 
the 8th of the same month to his Majesty ; 
but, on the contrary, that the Viceroy stll 
occupied, with almost the whole of his 
forces, the positions on the right of the 
Mincio, from whence he could at pleasure 
cause a part to déboucher upon Mantua, &c, 

Let us examine for an instant the position 
in which the King found himself at the 
moment he learnt so great an alteration in 
the dispositions of marshal Bellegarde. 
The division Nugent, forming the head of 
the column, was not composed of 3,000 
fighting men; it extended, as has been 
already shown, from Parma to Firenzuola, 
and covered all the country which is 
situated between the Taro and Nura; its 
advanced posts were but four miles from 
Placentia. The first division was placed 
en échelon between Parma and Keggio, 
Occupying Fornovo and Bevuto upon the 
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left flank. The second division was 
posted between Reggio and Modena, 
occupying Brescilla, Gualtieri, Guastalla, 
and Novi, im order to observe, as much 
as possible, Borgo-forte, and secure the 
right flank of the operations. These two 
divisions, each composed of eight batta- 
lions, made together a force of 12,800 
men; there were besides 1,300 cavalry, 
part of which was with the advanced 
guard of general Nugent, the remainder 
posted as advantageously as possible, viz. 
upon the Enza and Rubbiera, towards 
Hrescilla, and in advance of Guastalla. 
This position, too extensive, particularly 
on account of Borgo-forte, could not be 
approved, except for two reasons ;—first, 
that the King believing marshal Bellegarde 
on the right of the Mincio, or on the point 
of passing it, had no longer any thing to 
fear from the bridge at Borgo-forte, which 
the enemy would necessarily have de- 
stroyed in quitting his line of defence; 
secondly, that notwithstanding the small 
number of his troops, his Majesty wished 
to reach Placentia before the enemy, to 
prevent his passing the Po at that point, 
and of thereby shutting the entrance of 
the valley of Trebbia to him, through 
which, by passing along the Bobbio, he 
would have had a secure retreat upon 
Genoa, (even if it should have been de 
cided, to avoid all pursuit, to abandon the 
great road from Castel St. Giovanni to 
Tortona.) The enemy would besides, by 
his passage of the Po at Placentia, have 
had the means of reinforcing himself with 
3,000 or 4,000 men, which the Neapolitan 
troops were driving out of Tuscany, and 
who effected their retreat by Massa and 
Lazzana. The King having learnt by the 
above-mentioned letter from marshal Belle- 
garde to the Chief of the Staff of the 
Neapolitan army, that the Marshal bad 
given up the idea of passing the Mincio, 
and which was confirmed to him the same 
day by the British colonel Catinelli, who 


‘had just arrived from the Austrian head< 


quarters at Villa-tranca, his Majesty de~ 
cided to acquaint general Nugent that the 
position which his division occupied be- 
tween the Taro and the Nura was become 
hazardous, and that it would be prudent, 
and even necessary, for him to put him- 
self behind the Enza, holding Parma only 
by a party of light cavalry. 

In consequence of the reasons above 
stated, the King ‘was obliged for the’ mo- 
ment to renounce demonstrations against 


Placentia, which were then become use= 
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_ Tess, because the garrison of that place, 


after having been joined by all the new 
levied troops from Alexandria, the other 
places in Piedmont, and from the interior 
of France, amounted to 16,000 men; 
neither could the King change his demon- 
strations into a direct attack, which would 
have required the whole of his forces, 
because the Viceroy, by kis position on 
the Mincio, had it in his power to pass 
whatever number of troops be chose, by 
the bridge of Borgo-forte, before marshal 
Bellegarde could have suspected it, as all 
movements on the right of the Mincio 
were admirably covered by Mantua. 
However, the King not willing to give 
give up harassing the rear of the enemy’s 
right, threw a bridge over the Po, at 
Sacca, (viz. at two miles above Casal 
Maggiore), and with the sappers of the 
army, and the marines of his guard, con- 
structed a ¢éce-de-pont upon the left bank, 
under the direction of general Nugent, 
who, in his letter of the 24th February to 
the King’s Chief of the Staff, praises par- 
ticularly the zeal, intelligence, and devo- 
tion displayed throughout these operations 
by the Neapolitan troops who were em- 
ployed inthem. The bridge finished, his 
Majesty caused Baron d’Aspre, an officer 
of general Nugent’s staff, to pass it with a 
column of troops, half Austrians and half 
Neapolitans, surprised Casal Maggiore, 
where colonel Frangissani, attached to the 
Viceroy’s staff, was made prisoner, with 40 
gens d’urmes, Baron d’Aspre, after hav- 
ing occupied Casal Maggiore, sent out 


‘patroles on the roads to Cremona, Piadene, 


and Mantua. This movement, pushed with 
activity, produced the best results, as it 
induced the enemy to consider it as a pre- 
lude to a serious passage of the river: and 
the Viceroy in consequence detached a 
considerable force towards the Po, and 
positive information was received that the 
division Zucchi was directing itself on 
Borgo-forte, and that a French division 
under general Grenier was destined to 
reinforce the garrison of Placentia, which 
would thus amount to 22,000 men. 

How was it possible for the King to 
co-operate more effectually than be had 
done to weaken the Viceroy onthe Mincio? 
More than 142,000 men had been detached 
by the Viceroy from his line of opera- 
tions, and still marshal Bellegarde did not 
dare to attempt the passage of the Mincio, 
although informed by the King of each 
movement of the enemy, who was inform- 


Sd of them himself by his advanced posts | 
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near Borgo-forte, and by the Baron 
d’Aspre. 

The chief of the French army, con- 
vinced of the inactivity of the Marshal, 
that he could with safety reduce his force 
on the line of the Mincio, without risking 
attempts on the part of the enemy, directed 
general Grenier to proceed with the 
greatest part of his force from Placentia to 
Reggio, to drive general Nugent from the 
positions he persisted in keeping between 
the Taro and the Nura, against the wishes 
of the King ; or, if he should determine to 
defend them, to crush him: at the same 
time general Zucchi received orders to 
pass the Po at Borgo-forte, and to move 
upon Guastalla: it was even asserted that 
the Viceroy had passed the Po, and per- 
sonally directed this movement, which 
compromised all the left flank of our 
échelons. General Nugent felt too late 
that he was wrong in not having attended 
to the information which the King caused 
to be sent to him by the chief of his staff 
on the 17th February. The Austrian divi- 
sion under his orders was pushed back to 
Lecchia, and would have been pushed 
further, bad not the two first divisions of 
the Neapolitan army stopped the progress 
of the enemy. 

The King perceiving that the greater 
part of the French and Italian truops under 
general Grenier appeared desirous, in the 
retreat which they had commenced upon 
Guastalla, to repass the Po at Borgo-forte, 
after being joined by the division Zucchi, 
thus reinforced by 20,000 men of the 
army of the Mincio, in order to make an 
attack which would have been fatal to the 
Austrian army, did not hesitate, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of his troops in 
point of numbers, briskly to attack general 
Grenier, to oblige bim to give up his pro- 
ject by forcing him to fight under the walls 
of Reggio. The conduct of the Neapolitan 
troops this day, and the brilliant success 
which resulted from it, are sufficiently 
known to all the military of the army of 
Italy. The King might call for the testi- 
mony of the Austrian generals, and of the 
minister Count Mier, who did not quit his 
Majesty during the day. Marshal Belle- 
garde, in his letter of the 10th March, on 
this occasion, pays a just tribute of praise 
to the brilliant bravery of the Neapolitan 
troops. The enemy having been driven 
into Reggio, and consequently beaten from 
all his positions, the King, without losing 
a moment, occupied the roads of Brescilla, 
Guastalla, gad Carpi, General Grenier, 
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with some thousands of men only, was 
able to retire to Borgo-forte, the remainder 
were obliged to effect their retreat by St. 
Ilavio and Parma, and to take up a posi- 
tion on the left of the Taro. 

18.—19. While these events were pass- 
ing in the Medenese and Parmesan, a 
corps of Anglo-Sicilian troops, under the 
orders of lord William Bentinck, landed at 
Leghorn. The debarkation at this point, 
and the intention to act in Tuscany, inti- 
mated to the King and to count Miers, by 
colonel Catinelli, chief of the staff to lord 
William Bentinck, at the time of his late 
visit to head-quarters, did not coincide 
with the notice given by marshal Beile- 
garde to the King, in his letter of the Sth 
February, that the expedition from Sicily 
was destined against Genoa, where the 
utility of its co-operation appeared to have 
been acknowledged. In order to be re- 
gular, and in conformity to the 4th Article 
of the Convention of Armistice, which 
lord William Bentinck had just signed, it 
was necessary that the operations of his 
corps d’armée should be regulated before- 
hand, and in concert with the chiefs of the 
Austrian and Neapolitan armies: the de- 
barkation in Tuscany was not the result of 
any plan agreed upon for this object 
between the generals of those armies. 
Moreover, when the English presented 
themselves before Leghorn, Tuscany had 
several days before submitted to the King’s 
arms, the enemy having been entirely 
expelled after the engagement at Borgo 
Baggiano, which were the last Neapolitan 
troops in Tuscany. 

20. The direction given by lord William 
Bentinck to his corps d’armée must neces- 
sarily, from every motive, astonish the 
King, and might create doubts in his mind; 
but rejecting every idea of distrust, his 
Majesty hastened to send one of his general 
officers with a letter to lord William Ben- 
tinck, in which he offered to put under 
his orders a regiment of cavalry and a 
battery of artillery, in the supposition 
that the Anglo-Sicilian corps d’armee might 
want both the one and the other. The 
officer sent by the King was besides 
charged to demand of lord William Ben- 
tinck, in what manner, and upon what 
point he intended to act, and was to pro- 
pose to him, in case he desisted for the 
moment from his expedition against 
Genoa, to unite his troops to the Neapo- 
litan army, and to act frankly and in 
Concert upon the right bank of the Po, 
without attending to the movements which 
the Viceroy might make on the left bank, 
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because the troops which would be assem- 
bled after the junction of the British corps 
d’armée with the Neapolitan troops and 
the division Nugent, would have been 
sufficient to penetrate to the Upper Pu, to 
pass that river in the rear of the Viceroy, 
and by that means to force him to quit the 
line of the Minciv, which marshal Belle- 
garde persisted in regarding as impossible, 
In the case of his acceding to the King’s 
project, lord William Bentinck was re- 
quested to indicate the route which he 
would take to place himself in line,— 
whether by Pontremoli, the valley of the 
Taro and Parine, or by Pistoia, and Mo- 
dena, or by Florence and Bologna; and 
according to the direction lord William 
Bentinck should have preferred, the Nea- 
politan officer would, according to his 
instructions, have given the necessary 
orders to insure, along the route, the sub- 
sistence and lodging for the troops. 

21. Lord William Bentinck gave no 
answer to the King. Some days after~ 
wards he came to the King’s head-quarters 
at Reggio, and declared that he insisted 
that ‘Tuscany should-be given up to him, 
and that it should be instantly evacuated 
by the Neapolitan troops, 

22—23. The King could not consent to 
these pretensions, for several reasons : first, 
that Tuscany had only been conquered 
and occupied by his troops to be given up 
to its ancient Sovereign, who was a prince 
of the Austrian family, his august and 
faithful ally. Secondly, That this occu- 
pation of ‘Tuscany by the English, not 
having a military object in view, nor the 
least co-operation towards the success of 
the common cause, could not be exacted 
by lord William Bentinck but for motives 
offensive to the dignity and interests of 
his Majesty. Thirdly, That this cession 
of a country conquered by the King’s arms 
to the troops of a Power with whom he 
was as yet but in a state of armistice, 
would more properly have served as the 
condition of a definitive Treaty with Great 
Britain; and which the King did not cease 
to offer, and lord William Bentinck to 
refuse. Fourthly, That the Sicilian troops, 
on landing at Leghorn, had published a 
proclamation of the Court of Sicily, which 
had been distributed and stuck up in all 
parts of Tuscany with too much éelat and 
ostentation to be unknown to lord William 
Bentinck:—by this manifesto it was 
declared that the Sicilian troops were 
destined to support the rights of the 
ancient dynasty upon the Tingiees of 
Naples. 
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24, Zealous to stifle in the beginning 
every germ of distrust, and resolved to 
exhaust every means of conciliation to- 
wards the British general, the King went 
so far as to offer him the chief command 
of Tuscany, with the reserve, that the 
administration should continue to be car- 
ried on in his Majesty’s name, and that 
the Neapolitan flag should continue to be 
hoisted on the forts. But shutting his ear 
to every proposition, and rejecting every 
offer, lord William Bentinck declared that 
he should consider the King’s refusal to 
deliver Tuscany up to him as an act of 
hostility, and that he should act in conse- 
quence. He even talked of raising the 
population of Tuscany against the Nea- 
politan army, and of making a diversion 
into the kingdom of Naples. 

25. Struck with astonishment at such 
threats, the King had a right to fear, that 
under vain pretexts it was intended to 
declare war against him, and, forced to 
look to his own defence, instead of ex- 
tending his line of operations, he concen- 
trated his army, to assure himself, in case 
of need, a retreat. 

26. This measure of prudence, called 
for by the extraordinary conduct of lord 
William Bentinck, gave rise at the time to 
unjust aspersions and slanderous suspi- 
cions respecting the King’s intentions : 
and the enemy did not fail to feed and 
strengthen them by false reports and in- 
sidious tales, which he adroitly caused to 
be circulated amongst the generals of the 
combined armies. 

27. During these discussions the Russian 
general Balascheff arrived at the King’s 
head-quarters, charged to deliver an auto- 
graphical letter from the Emperor of 
Russia to his Majesty, bearing date the 
23d of February, by which that Sovereign 
declared to the King that he renewed with 
pleasure the relations of friendship and 
good intelligence which subsisted 
between the two Powers, and that adopt- 
ing the principles and basis of the Treaty 
concluded between Naples and Austria, 
he had furnished general Balascheff with 
the necessary full powers to sign a 
Treaty of Alliance with the King. But 
the unexpected events which took place 
in France prevented the conclusion of the 
negociation which had been begun be- 
tween that plenipotentiary and the Ca- 
binet of Naples. 

28. The King was also informed, by his 
minister accredited to the Allied Sove- 
teigns, that lord had pro- 
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mised that the British Government should 
furnish him with 15,000 muskets for the 
equipment of bis troops, and that that mi- 
nister had declared, at Chaumont and 
Dijon, that England, having a Treaty 
with the King of Sicily, could not con- 
clude a Treaty with the King of Naples 
until she had obtained an indemnity for 
King Ferdinand IV.; but that the King 
of Naples might rely on the good faith of 
England, who, having concurred in the 
engagements entered into by Austria with 
his Neapolitan Majesty, only delayed, 
froin delicacy, the conclusion of a Treaty 
of Peace with him ; that in case of King 
Ferdinand’s not making a renunciation of 
his rights upon the kingdom of Naples, 
and accepting a compensation, England 
would not continue the war for him, and 
that, in short, the British Government 
would be the mediator between the Courts 
of Naples and Sicily. 

29. Lord William Bentinck received 
orders to make the same declaration to the 
Neapolitan Government, and in conse- 
quence presented an oflicial note, dated 
the Ist of April, to the Duc de Gallo, in 
which he declared, that the British Go- 
vernment approved the whole of the 
Treaty concluded between the Austrian 
and Neapolitan Governments on the 11th 
of January 1814; that he consented to 
the augmentation of territory, promised to 
the King of Naples from the Roman ter- 
ritory, and that if the British Government 
refused to sign a Treaty in limine, that 
arose solely from a sentiment of delicacy 
which obliged it to make that negociation 
go hand in hand with one for an indem- 
nity for King Ferdinand IV. 

30. Lord Castlereagh also, on the 3d of 
April, addressed a dispatch to lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, by which he disapproved 
of the proclamation of the hereditary 
Prince of Sicily to the Sicilian troops 
united to the British corps landed at Leg- 
horn, and directed him to make known 
the measures he had taken to disavow this 
act inthe name of the British Govern- 
ment. Lord Castlereagh further declared 
in this dispatch, that it depended on the 
King of Sicily to renounce, or not, the 
kingdom of Naples; but that it was impose 
sible for his Sicilian Majesty to sustain his 
rights by his own means, in opposition to, 
and to the prejudice of the views of the 
Allies, as well as to make good iis pre- 
tensions, either to the re-occupation of his 
Neapolitan dominions, or to a concession 


asanindemnity. Lord Castlereagh added 
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that it was the intention of the British | Mincio, and drive back the Viceroy, and 


Government to make the Treaty with the 
King of Naples go hand in hand with an 
arrangement for an indemnity for King 
Ferdinand ; that if the Sicilian Govern- 
ment was desirous of opposing these views, 
the British Government having admitted 
for its armistice the principles of the 
Austrian Treaty with the King of Naples, 
would consider itself absolved from all 
engagements, and would think itself even 
obliged immediately to sign a Treaty with 
King Joachim :—The case provided for 
by lord Castlereagh is in effect arrived, 
since the Court of Sicily has protested 
against every proposition of indemnity for 
the kingdom of Naples. 

$1. These assurances calmed the just 
alarms of the King, especially as he was 
informed that at the conferences at Cha- 
tillon, when the French plenipotentiary 
brought forward propositions respecting 
Italy, and particularly the kingdom of 
Naples, the plenipotentiaries of the Allied 
Powers formally declared, that it did 
not belong to France to interfere in the 
affairs of Italy, since the Allied Powers 
had already decided its fate, and that, 
with respect to the kingdom of Naples, 
they had contracted engagements which 
guaranteed the possession of it to the 
reigning dynasty :—and this Declaration 
was inserted in the Protocol and signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of the four great 
Powers. 

32. The King found another proof of 
the concurrence of these Powers in the 
engagements contracted by Austria, in 
the determination taken by them to invite 
the Courts of Naples and Bavaria to ac- 
cede to the Treaty of Alliance concluded 
at Chaumont the Ist of March, between 
Austria, Russia, England, and Prussia. 

33. However, it was not possible for 
the King to push forward his operations, 
until he should be assured of the co-ope- 
ration of marshal Bellegarde ; the neces- 
sity of an understanding was felt, and sir 
Robert Wilson arranged a meeting on the 
7th of April for the King and marshal 
Bellegarde at Ravere on the Po. At this 
conference, at which the Austrian, Eng- 
lish, and Russian ministers assisted, it was 
decided that lord William Bentinck should 
evacuate Tuscany, and march against 
Genoa; that the King of Naples should 
pass the Taro, take Placentia, and passing 
the Po, force the Viceroy to evacuate 
Lombardy, and to retire into Piedmont ; 
that marshal Bellegarde should pass the 


concert his operations with those of the 
King; and that at last, when the three 
armies should be united on the frontiers 
of Piedmont, they should force the enemy 
to repass the Alps. 

34. The King immediately began his 
attack on the Taro. The Neapolitan 
army had several brilliant affairs with the 
enemy, in which it lost considerable 
numbers. The Austrian, English, and 
Russian ministers were present, and all of 
them saw with what ardour the King exe 
posed his person for the common cause. 
The passage of the Taro was executed with 
the greatest bravery under the fire of the 
enemy ; Norge St. Domino was taken by 
storm, and the King was two whole days 
fighting under the walls of Placentia, al- 
though marshal Bellegarde, who ought to 
have passed the Mincio, had net executed 
that ‘operation. Placentia was on the 
point of falling into the King’s hands, 
when he received a letter from marshal 
Bellegarde, which informed him that he 
had just concluded an Armistice with 
the Viceroy, and requested the King to 
ratify it. 

35. After having ratified the armistice, 
the King quitted the army, and retired to 
Bologna. 

36. So soon as lord William Bentinck 
had quitted Tuscany, the King, who hav- 
ing conquered it from the enemy had a 
right to keep possession of it until a ge- 
neral peace, hastened to give it up to the 
Grand Duke on the Ist of May. On the 
13th of the same month he gave up to the 
Austrian troops the three Legations, the 
duchy of Parma, and all the country 
which he had taken from the French army 
up to the right bank of the Po:—he gave 


up equally to the Pope all the states . 


which his Holiness possessed previous to 
his exile: thereby multiplying the proofs 
of his disinterestedness and moderation. 

37. Finally, the Treaty of Paris having 
put an end to the war, and the King find- 
ing himself, as the ally of Austria, at 
peace with France and with all the Allied 
Powers, by their accession to the Treaty 
of the 11th of January, and by his co- 
operation in the common cause, thought 
only of cultivating the friendship of those 
Powers, and of making, in the interior ad- 
ministration of his kingdom, such reforms 
as should ameliorate the condition of his 
subjects. 

38. It appears from this hasty exposi- 
tion of facts and circumstances:—1. That 
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the King broke with France at a time 
when that Power had still a preponderance 
in Italy:—2. That he did every thing 
which depended upon him to accede as 
my! as possible to the coalition:— 
3. That he began to act against France 
before the Treaty signed with Austria was 
ratified by her, and without waiting for 
the accession of the other Powers :— 
4. That he conquered the whole of Italy 
as far as the Po from the French army : 
—5. That his army was several times en- 
gaged with the enemy, that he lost con- 
siderable numbers, and the King exposed 
his own person in support of the common 
cause :—6. That it was not in his power 
to obtain more decisive success, was to be 
attributed to—I. The unexpected delay 
in the ratification of his Treaty of Al- 
liance with Austria—2. The extraordinary 
conduct of lord W. Bentinck—3. And 
finally, to the dilatory movements of mar- 
shal Bellegarde:—7. That the Treaty 
with Austria became common to the other 
Allied Powers, in virtue of the existing 
relations between them, which stipulated 
that the ally of one should be the ally of 
all the others :—8. That England, besides 
the general engagement arising out of 
that Convention, specially acceded to the 
Treaty concluded between the Courts of 
Vienna and Naples, by virtue of the of- 
ficial declaration of the Ist of April, 
made by lord W. Bentinck, in the name, 
and by order of the British Government. 
—9. That the British Government con- 
firmed its accession to that Treaty by the 
communications from lord Castlereagh to 
lord William Bentinck, of the 22d of Ja- 
nuary and the 3d of April, by that mi- 
nister’s offer to furnish 15,000 muskets to 
the Neapolitan Government, and by se- 
veral declarations which he made to the 
King’s plenipotentiaries accredited near 
the Allied Sovereigns. —10. That Russia 
not only resumed the relations of friend- 
ship which existed before the war between 
herself and Naples, but sent a plenipoten- 
tiary to the King, to conclude a Treaty of 
Alliance, which, however did not take 
place, owing to the changes which hap- 
pened in France.—11. That the accession 
of the Allied Powers to the Treaty of the 
11th of January is evidently and abun- 
dantiy established, whether by the an- 
swer of their ministers to the French 
plenipotentiary at the conferences at Cha- 
tillon, or by the determination of the 
Powers to invite the King of Naples to 
accede to the Treaty of Alliance con- 
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cluded between themselves at Chaumont 
the Ist of March 1814.—12. That the 
King gave the most convincing proof of 
his moderation in giving up Tuscany to 
the grand duke, the Legations and the 
countries situated on the right bank of the 
Po to the Austrian troops, and the Roman 
states to the Pope, before the general 
peace.—13. And that in shor} the King, 
in quality of ally to Austria, and the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris, being at 
peace with France, and still further by 
by the declaration of Louis 18, setting 
forth that he considered himself at peace 
with all the Powers of Christendom, it is 
evident that the political existence of the 
King of Naples, which before the war 
had been acknowledged by all the Powers 
of the continent, was strengthened by his 
Treaty of Alliance with Austria, by the 
accession of the other Allied Powers to 
that Treaty, particularly England, by his 
Majesty’s effectual co-operation in the 
cause of the coalition, and, in a word, by 
the Treaty of Peace signed at Paris the 
30th of May 1814. 

It is not superfluous here to state, that 
besides the incontestable rights upon which 
the political existence of the King of 
Naples rests, he founds his strongest gua- 
rantee in the general homage of the 
Neapolitan nation, and in the devotedness 
and approved bravery of an army of 
80,000 men, commanded by a grea 
captain, 


(Second Inclosure in No. 9.}—Translation. 


Observations by General Count Nugent 
on the Paper entitled «“ Historical 
Memoir of the Political and Military 
Conduct of his Majesty the King of 
Naples, from the Battle of Leipzic to 
the Peace of Paris, of the 30th of 
March 1814.” 


Article | to 8. 

The first eight Articles of the Memoir 
contain a statement of the circumstances 
and of the negociations that produced the 
Treaty with Austria. 

It is indifferent whether it was by the 
battle of Leipzic or by any other argu- 
ments that the Allies succeeded in con- 
vincing Murat of the wisdom and mode- 
ration of their views; and that the Court 
of Vienna has witnessed the effects of the 
overtures which she had long before made. 

The Allies having once entered into 
engagements with the King, were bound 
to fulfil those engagements, provided he 
also fulfilled the stipulations agreed to by 
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‘ceased. 


him—but certainly, in case of failure 
on his part, such engagements entirely 


_ The points for examination, therefore, 
are those whereby the Memoir attempts 
to prove that his military operations cor- 
responded with his promises, and that he 
has acted in conformity with the stipula- | 
tions entered into with Austria, and to the 
views of the other Powers. 

Article 9.—The article treats of the 
first operations of Murat. It may be 
right to observe, that at this period al- 
most the whole of the enemy’s forces in | 
Italy were concentrated on the Adige and | 
the Mincio. 

General count Nugent had disembarked 
in the Lower Ferrara, occupied Com- 
machio, Ravenna, and the mouths of all 
the rivers, and carried on his operations in 
the rear of the enemy. 

He had just taken Forli, and intended 
continuing his operations against Bologna, 
when accounts were received of the ap- 
proach of the Neapolitan army ; which 
advanced as allies of the enemy. It was 
received every where with rejoicing. 

The whole of the enemy’s force in this 
country consisted of 2,000 men at Ancona, 
and very weak garrisons at Civita Vecchia, 
the castle of St, Angelo, and Leghorn. 
One Neapolitan column marched by 
Rome and Florence, to Bologna another 
by Ancona and Rimini. In all these 
places the Neapolitan troops and those 
of the enemy acted together, and at Fer- 
rara a Neapolitan General even took the 
command of them. 

They attempted to force general Nu- 
gent to evacuate Forli; but he maintained 
this post, in order to observe the Neapoli- 
tans, who continued to show a hostile ap- | 
pearance ;—the alliance indeed was not | 
at that time concluded, | 

This merely serves to show in what. 
manner Murat conquered the country as. 
far as the Po, which he occupied as a! 
friend and without striking a blow. Had. 
the Neapolitan army remained stationary, | 
two Austrian battalions and a couple of | 
squadrons would have been sufficient to 
have cleared the whole country, the dis- 
position of Tuscany and of the Romagna | 
being known, The approach of the Nea- | 
politan army kept these countries from | 
rising ; they would have furnished consi- 
derable military resources. But the most 
Prejudicial consequence of the doubtful 
conduct of the Neapolitan army was, that 
it affected the operations of the Austrian 
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army, which had just repulsed the Viceroy 
beyond the Adige, and compelled it to 
halt until it should be decided whether 
the Neapolitans were friends or foes. If 
Murat conquered, as he is pleased to as- 
sert, the country as far as the Po, it was 
from the Allies, and not from the enemy ; 
and it is evident that the cause of the fall 
of these countries was their being destitute 
of troops, whom the enemy was employ- 
ing elsewhere. It is therefore where the 
enemy’s forces were posted—that is to 
say, in France and on the Mincio, &c. 
&c. that these provinces were conquered, 
and not by Murat’s army, which came up 
in small detachments and by regular sta- 
tions, till they reached the Po, without 
firing a single shot, and marching pre- 
cisely as in times of profound peace. 

Article 10.—The 10th Article cites a 
proclamation, as though words were proofs, 
and could stand instead of deeds. 

Article 11.—In the 11th Article it is a 
mistake to speak of a Convention of the 
7th of February between the generals: 
Livron and Nugent—this Convention 
merely determined what districts should 
be administered by each army, according 
to a line drawn from the sea to the summit 
of the Apennines. General Nugent would 
not extend it farther lest he should cramp 
the operations of lord William Bentinck, 
who was to land on the coast of the Me- 
diterranean, and whose line of operations 
was between that coast and the summit of 
the Apennines. 

Articles 12, 13, 14.—These Articles 
contain the diplomatic transactions which 
brought about the Treaty with Austria, 
the modifications which this Power intro- 
duced into it, and the reasons which pre- 
vented England from acceding to it in 
form. Murat having accepted the modi- 
fications, the Treaty was in effect con- 
cluded, even without formal ratification, 
especially if, as he said, he relied most 
implicitly on the good faith of the Ca- 
binets, Besides, the object of the alliance 
between Austria and him being to increase 
exertions in the decisive moment, it was 
agreed that he should act instantly, with- 
out waiting for any other ratification. 

We come at length to the military ope- 
rations. Article 15.—The 15th Ar- 
ticle quotes the passage in a letter from 
marshal Beilegarde, which states his in- 
tentions and the effect produced by the 
Neapolitan army; but nothing is men- 
tioned of the plan proposed by the mar- 
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army should march, without halting, upon 
Plaisance with general Nugent’s division, 
and afterwards upon Alexandria, whilst 
the Austrian army should carry on ope- 
rations on the right bank of the Po, which 
Murat promised. We shall presently see 
how it was fulfilled. 

Article 16.—If, according to article 16, 
Murat pushed forward only sixteen bat- 
talions, and 1,500 horse, it was his own 
fault, and a manifest infraction of the 
Treaty. The fortresses of Ancona, Rome, 
Civita Vecchia, and Leghorn, were the 
pretext for leaving behind 18,000 men, 
the third of whom would have been more 
than sufficient; the real object was to 
have the command of the country, to 
draw every possible resource from it, and 
at the same time to be able to say that he 
was too weak to act. 

Art. 17.—Immediately after the Con- 
vention of the 7th February, general Nu- 
gent began his march from Bologna to 
co-operate in carrying the plan of the 
campaign into effect; he marched upon 
Modena and Reggio, but when his ad- 
vanced guard wished to pass the Enza, the 
Neapolitan general, who commanded at 
Reggio, declared he had orders to prevent 
the passage. The declaration that force 
would be resorted to, did not remove the 
obstacle until after a considerable loss of 
time. This conduct could not but create 
suspicions as to the sincerity of the new 
Ally, since not only he did not himself 
act as he had promised the marshal, but 
he endeavoured to prevent general Nugent 
from acting. It was soon ascertained that 
Murat had promised not to commence 
hostilities without giving the enemy pre- 
vious notice, who was consequently en- 
abled to direct the whole of his force 
against the marshal. 

In this manner did King Murat support 
the movements of Nugent’s division, and 
hasten to contribute to the success of the 
Austrian army. The Viceroy, who knew 
either directly or by the numerous officers 
who were every day passing from one 
head-quarters to the other, that he had 
little to apprehend from Murat, stopped 
his retrograde movement, and opposed the 
marshal with all his forces. King Murat 
could not, therefore, be surprised at the 
contents of a letter which he received 
from the marshal, dated the 27th February. 
A single glance at the map will be suf- 
ficient to show that it is not in cantoning 
his army at Bologna, Modena, and Reggio, 
that he could fulfil his engagements ; this, 
however, was the whole that he did, 
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All that is said in the Memoir, of de- 
tachments to the right and left, is of no 
consequence. The detachments to Tor- 
nuovo and Berzetto were two marches in 
the rear of the Austrian posts ; as to those 
on the right, we shall presently see that 
they only covered that flank where it was 
not attacked. General Nugent, perceiving 
the necessity of effecting a diversion, had 
left King Murat there, and had marched 
upon Plaisance with his single division, 
After a brilliant action the enemy was 
driven into the town and his communica- 
tion cut off. He was on the point of being 
attacked there, when the King directed 
general Nugent to fall back, and sent 
count Mier to him for that purposes, He 
was obeyed with regret. igen. 

In the Memoir it is stated that general 
Nugent ought even to have retreated be- 
hind the Enza, Shortly after, Murat takes 
merit to himself for the passage of the Po. 
This is a contradiction, because Sacca, 
where the passage was effected, is in front 
of the Enza; and that by retiring behind 
that river the passage could not have taken 
place. The fact is, that general Nugent 
fixed upon the point of Sacca; that Murat 
agreed to it, and sent him marines of his 
guard; that he effected the passage with 
celerity, and detached baron d’Aspre to 
the other bank, who pushed on with bold- 
ness and prudence. 

There is a mistake in the Memoir, that 
the King directed baron d’Aspre to pass 
after the bridge was made. General 
Nugent sent over this detachment in boats 
previously in order to protect the con- 
struction of the bridge; the surprise of 
Casal Maggiore by baron d’Aspre, with 
a single Austrian company, was an affair 
of the moment, and wholly unpreme- 
ditated. ‘These are circumstances which 
King Murat could not know, being at the 
time at too great a distance. The bridge 
was constructed by the marines of the 
Neapolitan guard; the ¢éte-de-pont on the 
other bank by Austrian pioneers, under 
direction of captain Teyter of the engi- 
neers. Two Neapolitan companies passed 
the river with the Austrians. They be- 
haved admirably, as weli as the marines. 
The Neapolitan troops are free from re- 
proach. At this peried there was one 
Neapolitan battalion, and one squadron 
with Nugent’s division; the rest of the 
army was far in the rear with the King. 
The distance from the head-quarters pro- 
duced serious inconvenience. ‘The move- 
ment of general Grenier upon Plaisance. 
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was in consequence of the march of ge- 
neral Nugent against that city, as the date 
will prove. In calling to recollection that 
Murat sought to prevent that march, one 
is astonished that he should endeavour to 
attribute to himself the merit of the mea- 
sure, and to have weakened the forces be- 
fore the marshal. We see that up to the 

resent moment (the difficulties he threw 
in the way excepted), the effect was the 
same as if Murat had not come up ;—but 
the moment was come when he must 


either act or betray his engagements. | 


General Grenier had upon the right bank | 


of the Po about 20,000 men. Nugent’s 
division, with the Neapolitan forces, 
amounted at least to the same number. | 
Surely it was not requiring too much to_ 
expect that an equal force of the enemy 
should be kept constantly on the alert. 
King Murat, on the contrary, considered 
it quite sufficient to show, for some days, 
an appearance of engaging an equal force, 
and on its near approach to retreat in 
order that the marshal might once more 
have the whole of the enemy’s force to 
contend with. For by falling back on the 
Secchia or on the Tanaro, as was the 
King’s intention, the bridge of Borgo-forte 
became open, and general Grenier might 
rejoin the Viceroy. This conduct of King 
Murat was the more prejudicial on account 
of the position of the marshal, which was 
between four fortresses, and required twice 
the amount of their garrisons to blockade 
them. The least advance of the marshal 
would produce a change to his disad- 
vantage in their respective forces; and 
if after some days, whilst the Viceroy 
avoided an engagement, general Grenier 
should return, the situation of the marshal 
would become worse than ever. From 
the moment that general Grenier’s move- 
ment was decided, there was no longer 
the smallest risk in sending a strong de- 
tachment by Borgo-forte. Murat might 
therefore join general Nugent, and beat 
Grenier. He could then pass the Po at 
Sacca; and the Viceroy, separated from 
Grenier, and attacked in his rear, would 
have been lost. By the retreat, all these 
advantages were lost; the bridge on the 
Po was lost; Borgo-forte was open to the 
enemy, who was relieved from all anxiety. 

For these reasons general Nugent ob- 
stinately persisted in not retreating, and 
happy would it have been had King 
Murat possessed a little of his obstinacy. 
General Nugent only required the re-union 
of the division Caracosa to give batue; 
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Murat promised it ; but afierwards forbade 
the division to march, notwithstanding the 
eagerness of the troops. In the mean 
time, the enemy advanced upon Parma. 
General Nugent resolved not to retire but 
in the Jast extremity, hoping that Murat 
would at last act, and would not put him- 
self in the wrong, by losing a position 
which offered such various advantages. 
Besides he risked nothing, being able to 
retire by Guastalla. This line of retreat 
was pointed out by Murat himself, who 
had given orders in consequence to major 
d’Aspre, and to the detachments on the 
Lower Taro, directing them to stretch 
along the Po towards Guastalla. General 
Nugent resolved to march thither himself, 
when he learnt with surprise, that a couple 
of thousand men from Borgo-forte had 
occupied Guastalla, which was abandoned 
by the Neapolitans: in this manner it was 
that Murat covered the right flank of the 
Austrians; whilst general Nugent had to 
oppose 20,000 men, the King with all his 
army could not make head against 3,000. 

It is easy to conceive the ideas which 
this conduct, to say the least of it, not ho- 
nourable, necessarily created amongst the 
Austrians. The first consequence was, 
general Nugeut was compelled to form his 
line of march upon Reggio, and to send 
orders to the detachments on the Po, to 
do the like, by marching on their left upon 
Parma, the only road which remained 
open. In order to give them time for this 
march, he was compelled to remain in the 
neighbourhood of Parma, which gave rise 
to a sanguinary engagement against a force 
more than quadruple, and which certainly 
does less honour to the prudence of King 
Murat than to the obstinacy of general 
Nugent. The former had at this moment 
all his forces at Reggio and Modena, 
within a march of Guastalla, so that the 
whole of this transaction cannot be ex- 
plained in a military manner. General 
Nugent retreated upon Reggio, and the 
day after, partly upon Rubiera, and partly 
upon Modena. It is incorrect that the 
two first Neapolitan divisions stopped the 
enemy ; they did not even come witbin 
sight of them, and the rear-guard of ge- 
neral Nugent remained in the presence of 
the enemy. Murat’s intention was to get 
behind the Tanaro, if the enemy had ad- 
vanced ; but the latter did not push his 
main body beyond Reggio, whence two 
divisions marched by Guastalla and Borgo- 
forte, to join the army of the Viceroy, 
only one division, consisting of 8,000 
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men, under general Sevaroli, remaining at 
Reggio. 

This was a favourable occasion for King 
Murat to have the appearance of doing 
something at very little expense. Nu- 
gent’s division pushed forward on the 6th 
of March, on the three roads which led 
towards the enemy, and Stahrembevg’s 
brigade, of the same division, supported 
by a Neapolitan battalion, defeated the 
feeble advanced guard of the enemy. Ge- 
neral Nugent made the dispositions for 
attacking the enemy at day-break ; but 
during the night he received orders from 
Modena, where Murat had gone, not to 
attack, and that his Majesty would arrive 
at 12 o’clock on the 7th to reconnoitre the 
enemy, and give his orders. General 
Nugent, perceiving that the enemy would 
thereby have time to retire, or to take up 
better positions, did not think it right to 
obey. He ordered general Stahremberg 
and Gober, and colonel Garenda to put 
themselves immediately in motion, and 


began the attack at day-break. The 


Neapolitans seeing Nugent’s division on 
the march, did the same, and supported 
them gallantly. The first position was 
carried by the regiment Benjofsky, the 
English, and the landwehr of the Arch- 
duke Charles: the second by general 
Pepe, with two Neapolitan battalions. 
King Murat arrived at mid-day, when the 
affair was over, and the enemy were sur- 
rounded in Reggio. Murat wished to 
make proposals to the enemy to retire un- 
molested, when the intelligence came that 
we occupied the Parma road, and that the 
enemy was entirely cut off. Notwith- 
standing, Murat allowed them to escape, 
and we could not follow them; so that 


they made their retreat without risk, al- | 


though we were three times their strength. 
The troops were indignant to see the 
enemy escape, ahd attributed it to causes 
by no means honourable to the King. 
Without entering into thcse mysterious 
questions, it is evident by this recital that 
the impetuosity which the Memoir attributes 
to the King did not exist, and that the 
battle of Reggio, on which he so much 
prides himself, was fought by general 
Nugent, supported by the Neapolitan ge- 
nerals, during his absence, and against his 
express order. He had no other share in 
this action than in preventing the conse- 
quences which ought to have resulted from 
it, and he was suspected of having de- 
signedly spared the enemy. 
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this article; as for instance, that the 
enemy was stronger, and that general 
Grenier, with several thousand men, could 
alone act against Borgo-forte, the re- 
mainder of his corps being obliged to re- 
tire upon Parma. General Grenier was 
not in the affair, but was at the time at 
Mantua. There was only one division, 
and this division alone was employed 
during the rest of the campaign; that is 
to say, nearly one fourth of the united 
forces of the Neapolitans and of Nugent’s 
division, The same effect would have 
been produced by Nugent’s division alone. 
From this we may judge of the good ef- 
fect of the self-declared co-operations of 
this Ally, and the degree of justice of the 
assertion at the commencement of the 
17th article, that the dispositions of the 
King were carried into effect with promp- 
titude, energy, and according to the crue 
principles of war!!! One may also form an 
opinion upon the accusations against mars 
shal Bellegarde, to whom it is wished to 
attribute the blame of the inactivity of 
which Murat was the cause, It was the 
duty of the latter to put himself sufficiently 
in advance to have drawn upon himself 
the attention of part at least of the enemy’s 
forces; instead of which he remained at 
‘such a distance that he was of no use, 
The marshal had the whole of the enemy’s 
force opposed to him, supported by the 
fortresses, ‘There is yet another conside- 
ration: the conduct of Murat must be at- 
tributed either to want of skill, or to a 
| cause which one would be sorry to name ; 
‘his former military reputation leads to 
| presume that it was the latter, and leads 
‘one to put one-self on our guard against 
$0 suspicious an ally. 

Articles 18, 19, 20, and 21.—The 18th 
Article relates to the landing of lord W. 
| Bentinck near Leghorn. ‘The two follow- 

ing contain observations of little conse- 
_ quence as to his operations, and proposi- 
tions of little importance. Lord Bentinck 
did not understand the conduct of Murat, 
‘and repaired in person to Reggio. It is 
| Necessary to observe that lord Bentinck 
‘had not transports for more than half of 
| the troops which he afterwards landed at 
Leghorn; he sent his transports for the 
remainder, in order to march with his 
whole force upon Genoa; it would have 
been imprudent to have attacked this place 
with part of his forces, or to have landeda 
part too near the enemy before the arrival 
of the remainder. The conduct of Murat 
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in lord Bentinck, who wished; by occupy- 
ing Tuscany, to secure to its lawful sove- 
reign a part of the country. 

Article 22.—Contains pretended reasons 
against this demand ; amongst others, that 
the country was conquered by his arms. 
One has seen above how ridiculous this 
idea of conquest is. In fact, Murat wished 
to continue to enrich himself by Tuscany, 
as he had done by the other countries, 
which he occupied, all the resources of 
which he had made use of. Lord Ben- 
tinck rejected the proposal of holding any 
thing as under the protection of Murat— 
whose presence in Tuscany was solely 
attributable to the successes of the Allies, 
and not to his own promises. Moreover, 
he would not sanction by such an act the 
revolting oppression that Murat exercised 
over the country. He considered that the 
conduct of Murat would have been Jess 
suspicious, had he directed his forces 
against the enemyginstead of oppressing 
the country. He likewise declared that 
he would not leave his own troops there, 
who were to act against the enemy; but 
that troops should be raised for the Grand 
Duke, who would maintain internal tran- 
quillity. In general Jord Bentinck was 
astonished that Murat should have the 
largest portion of his troops in his rear, 
and that the rest should be so far from the 
operations at Bologna, Modena and 
Reggio, protected by the Austrians, and 
employed, not in battles and sieges, but in 
parade and exercise. 

Articles 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
and 32.—The Articles from 24 to 29, con- 
tain various diplomatic transactions, to 
endeavour to prove that the Allies are 
bound by promises. It is, however, easy 
to perceive, that the whole of this is con- 
ditional, and goes for nothing, if Murat has 
not fulfilled bis engagements. One has 
seen what he has done for this object up 
to the present time. His conduct after the 
affair of Reggio was not more correct ; the 
activity of general Nugent had hampered 
him tll then. He found means to render 
it ineffectual by separating his division, 
partly at Parma, and partly at Guastalla. 
He appointed a Neapolitan brigade for 
general Nugent, but gave it orders not to 
act. An occasion presented itself for 
attacking the enemy on the Taro—the 
Neapolitan general refused to do it. The 
whole of the enemy’s army was employed 
against marshal Bellegarde, with the ex- 
ception of the single division opposed to 
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absolutely did nothing but consume pro- 
visions, attend parades, and make trifling 
movements without object. Murat, in 
consequence of the reiterated complaints 
of the Marshal, promised to cross the Po 
near Cassal Maggiore; but he made his 
preparations and his reconnoiterings with 
such marked publicity, that the enemy 
immediately perceived his intention, and 
rinade disposition for preventing him. He 
then directed general Nugent to effect it, 
and gave up the plan when the latter was 
desirous to carry it into effect. Thus was 
a month lost after the affair of Reggio. 

Article 33.—There is a mistake in Arti- 
cle 33, in saying that it was agreed at 
Reveré, that lord Bentinck should evacuate 
Tuscany, and march upon Genoa. This 
general, seeing the conduct of Murat, re- 
solved not to make his own operations 
depend upon those of the King. He 
directed the troops which he had at Leg- 
horn upon Spezzia, which was carried 
whilst the 2d and 3d divisions sailed 
directly for Genoa. The first of April he 
continued his operations upon Genoa with 
striking success. The conference of 
Revesé took place on the 7th, and could 
not fix an operation already executed. 
Marshal Bellegarde insisted that Nugent’s 
division should be re-united at Parma, and 
authorized that general to push forward, 
in concert with lord Bentinck, whatever 
might be the conduct of Murat. They no 
longer trusted in the promises of the latter, 
and then determined upon securing the 
means of acting without him. 

Article 34.—The article 34 is almost 
entirely false. ‘The passage of the Taro 
the 13th of April was not effected by the 
Neapolitan army, however desirous it 
may have been of doing it, but by 
Nugent’s division in three columns, under. 
generals Glober, Stahremberg and Scnit- 
tzer, It Was impossible to prevent three 
Neapolitan battalions, with their general 
at their head, to follow the Austrians, and 
they took part in the affair of Borgo San 
Domino; these and a squadron of cavalry 
were the only Neapolitan troops which 
saw the enemy, although the whole army 
desired it. Murat never exposed himself, 
for on the banks of the river there was no 
engagement; the actions were consi- 
derably in advance, and he was not pre- 
sent—neither for two days nor two hours. 
Marshal Bellegarde, in pursuance of the 
arrangements made, was not to pass the 
Mincio until the operations on the right 
bank of the Po should have produced their 
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effect, by attracting the attention of a part 
of the enemy, so that he should not have 
the whole of the eneray’s army to engage 
in the strongest position possible. The 
fact is, that Murat stopped the three above- 
mentioned battalions.—The following day, 
Nugent’s division ulone forced the Nura, 
after a very warm action, and on the 
15th the same division alone forced the 
position of St. Lazaro, and drove the 
enemy into Plaisance, whilst its advanced 
guard, moving along the mountains, came 
into communication with the detachments 
of lord William Bentinck’s corps by Tor- 
tona. The loss of the Austrians, was trom 
5 to 600 men, that of the Neapolitans 
wholly inconsiderable. 

Article 35, 36, and 37.—In the 6th 
Article mention is again made of the rights 
of conquest upon Tuscany, and the gene- 
rosity of the King is quoted for renouncing 
them: the absurdity of these pretensions 
has already been shown. 

Article 38.—Recapitulation. 

In order to reply to this recapitulation, 
it is sufficient briefly to state what has 
been remarked above—the result is:—first, 
that Murat, after long time wavering and 
hesitating, did at last appearto break with 
France—when she had the worst of it, and 
when her Italian army was driven back 
from the Saave to the farther side of the 
Adige and the Po. Secondly, that he de- 
Jayed his accession as long as he had the 
smallest hope that Buonaparté would gain 
the ascendancy. Thirdly, that he greatly 
injured the operations of the Allies—Ist, 
by coming up under a hostile appearance 
before the Treaty ; 2dly, when the Treaty 
was made, not only by remaining wholly 
inactive until the arrival of the ratification, 
but by holding out false promises, by 
throwing obstacles in the way of the 
operations of the Emperor’s troops, and by 
leaving to the enemy the important post 
of Guastalla in the rear of Nugent’s divi- 
sion, when this division was attacked in 
front by a superior force. In fine, by re- 
treating before an inferior force, instead 
of engaging it, as good faith required 
—and thus occupying the attention of part 
of the enemy’s forces. Thirdly, in doing 
just as little after the ratification; the 
affair of Reggio having taken place against 
his positive orders—in preventing the 
conseqeunces of this affair, by allowing 
the enemy to escape, and not permitting 
him to be pressed in such a manner as to 
alarm him, or to draw his serious atten- 
tion. The enemy showed in what light 
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he held him, by leaving on the right bank 
of the Po a force only proportionate to 
Nugent’s division—thus counting King 
Murat for nothing—as he well might. 
Fourthly, that he profited by the total 
want of troops in Lower Italy, occasioned 
by the success of the Allies, to occupy 
that country, without firing a shot, or the 
loss of aman ; this he called his conquest— 
loading these provinces with imposts and 
vexations of every description, and treat- 
ing it as if it was to remain to him in per- 
petuity. 

dthly. That his army was well dis- 
posed to tight, and that it was with great 
difficulty he could prevent them. Four 
battalions did act at the affair of Reggio; 
but, as we have before seen, contrary to 
his wishes. There were three battalions 
at the affair of Taro, one of which was 
engaged, and a squadron of cavalry was 
with Nugent’s division; with these ex- 
ceptions, there was only some skirmishes 
in which his troops took part. ‘Their loss 
was inconsiderable, and did not amount in 
the whole to 300 men killed and wounded. 
A couple of Austrian battalions and 
squadrons would have done as much as the 
Neapolitan army ; but the mischief which 
this self-declafed co-operation has occa- 
sioned is incalculable. This must not, 
however, be attributed to the troops, who 
were perfectly brave and well disposed, as 
well as their chiefs. Murat did not expose 
his person. 

6thly. That the reasons which he assigns 
for his inactivity are without foundation, 
and in contradiction to what he so often 
asserts of his blind confidence in the good 
faith of the Allies; for, first, if the delay 
of the ratifications was a reason, why did 
he not act when they acrived ?—Secondly, 
why did he take the command in order to 
prevent the Austrian troops from acting, 
and to deceive them in the moment of 
danger ?—Thirdly, there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in the conduct of lord William 
Bentinck, unless it be his not placing con- 
fidence where it was not deserved.— 
Fourthly, what is attributed to marshal 
Bellegarde recoils upon Murat, who was 
the cause of it. 

7thly. That for all the above-mentioned 
reasons King Murat has not fulfilled his 
engagements, and consequently that the 
Treaty with Austria is just as little binding 
ugon her as upon the other Powers. 

8 and Othly. All that is said respecting 
the adhesion of England is on this account 
without foundation. 
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10 and 1ithly. The same may be said 
of the pretended adhesion of the other 
Powers. 

12 and 13thly. Do not require refuta- 
tion. 


No. 10. The Neapolitan Ministers to 
Viscount Castlereagh.—( Translation.) 


Vienna, 29th December 1814. 

While the plenipotentiaries of the Eu- 
ropean Powers, united at Vienna, in virtue 
of the Treaty of Paris of the 30th of May 
last, are occupied with the means of ce- 
menting the state of peace, happily re- 
established in Europe, by the magnani- 
mous efforts of the coalition, his Majesty 
the King of Naples, having become a 
party to it, would feel great concern at 
not finding confirmed, likewise, by a 
solemn act, the engagements and rela- 
tions of amity and commerce, subsisting 
between the Crowns of England and of 
Naples, to the great benefit of the two 
kingdoms, and of their respective subjects. 

Ever since his accession to the throne, 
his Majesty the King of Naples has 
been aware of the importance and the 
utility of an intimate union between his 
kingdom and Great Britain ; accordingly, 
when the Austrian Cabinet, after the battle 
of Leipzic, proposed to him, in its own 
name, as well as on the part of the British 
Government, to unite himself to the Coa- 
Jesced Powers, with a view of re-establish- 
ing in Europe a general peace, his Ma- 
Jesty the King of Naples hesitated not a 
moment to direct his minister plenipoten- 
tiary at the Court of Vienna, to enter into 
a negociation with all the Allies respect- 
ing his accession to the coalition; and 
he manifested, in the most unequivocal 
manner, his anxious desire of a connexion 
with England in revoking the French 
decrees and tariffs, hostile to the British 
commerce, by an ordinance of the 1 lth of 
November 1813, at which period France 
was still in possession of all her prepon- 
derance in Italy, and might easily have 
taken vengeance on the kingdom of 
Naples. 

His Neapolitan Majesty, at the same 
time, sent the marquis de St. Elia to 
Sicily, to acquaint his royal highness the 
Prince Regent of England, through the 
medium of his excellency lord William 
Bentinck, of his desire to conclude a 
treaty with his Britannic Majesty. The 
marquis was authorized to go to England, 
and was furnished with the necessary full 
powers for opening a direct negeciation 


with the Government of Naples. 
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with the English ministry. But that mis- 
sion produced no result, owing to the dif- 
ficulties thrown in the way of it by lord 
Bentinck. Still, however, it evinced not 
the less the King’s anxious wish of form- 
ing 2 connexion with England. 

In the mean time, the Austrian Cabinet, 
sensible of the extreme importance of 
preventing the powerful diversion which 
his Majesty the King of Naples might 
make from the Alps, by uniting his forces 
with those of France, dispatched a mes- 
senger from Smalkalden to Naples, with 
the declaration, that both Austria and 
England were prepared to sign, conjointly 
with his Neapolitan Majesty, a Treaty of 
Alliance against France, to which all the 
Coalesced Powers would accede ; and that 
lord Aberdeen, the English ambassador at 
the Court of Vienna, was accordingly fur- 
nished with the necessary full powers 
from his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, and had besides in his possession, 
King Ferdinand of Sicily’s formal renun- 
ciation of his claims to the kingdom of 
Naples, 

His Neapolitan Majesty, by the same 
courier, sent to his minister plenipoten- 
tiary at the Court of Vienna, full powers 
for signing the Treaty that originated 
with Austria, in conjunction with Eng- 
land. A few days after, on the 30th De- 
cember 1813, there arrived at Naples the 
Austrian general count de Niepperg, with 
full powers for concluding and signing 
the Treaty of Alliance between the Courts 
of Naples and of Vienna. That plenipo- 
tentiary was told, that the King’s inten- 
tion was to conclude, at once the alliance 
with Austria and with England, agreeably 
to the proposal made to him. But count 
Niepperg declared, that the Treaty which 
he bad it in charge to sign, would be ob- 
ligatory on England and the other coa- 
lesced Powers, they having agreed among 
themselves, that the ally of one should be 
the ally of all the rest; and that, more- 
over, he was charged with orders from 
the English Government, for lord Bentinck 
to desist from hostilities on the part of 
Great Britain against the kingdom of 
Naples. 

Tranguillized by this declaration, and 
willing to yield to the desire expressed by 
the coalesced Powers, of commencing, as 
soon as possible, military operations in 
Italy, his Majesty the King of Naples de- 
termined to sign, on the 11th of January 
1814, a Treaty of Alliance with Austria, 
by which that Power, in guaranteeing to 
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him the sovereignty of the kingdom of 
Naples, engaged to procure for him the 
same guarantee from England and from 
all the Allied Powers, and to ensure to 
his Neapolitan Majesty an augmentation 
of territory, capable of giving his king- 
dom a good military frontier, The Treaty 
was communicated by count Niepperg to 
his excellency lord Bentinck, minister 
plenipotentiary and commander in chief 
of his Britannic Majesty’s forces in the 
Mediterranean, who came himself to 
Naples, and on the 3d of February 1814 
signed, with the minister for foreign af- 
fairs of his Majesty the King of Naples, a 
Convention for an armistice. 

By that Convention was stipulated, not 
merely an armistice, but what was equi- 
valent to a state of peace, since it was not 
only agreed that hostilities should en- 
tirely cease between the two Powers, but 
it was declared, that all their harbours 
should be open to the commerce and to 
the flag of the two nations, so- that Eng- 
Jand positively recognized the Neapolitan 
Government and flag. It was also stipu- 
Jated, that the generals of the Austrian, 
English, and Neapolitan armies, should 
agree vpon some plan of operations, ac- 
cording to which the armies united for 
the same cause, should act in Italy, which 
condition established a real alliance be- 
tween England and the kingdom of 
Naples. And this alliance has existed 
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form in which England could find no dif- 
ficulty of accepting it, so that if his Nea- 
politan Majesty accepted the Treaty with 
the modifications made in concurrence 
with England, the latter Power would 
likewise accept it. 


thus altered, was confirmed by a note of 
the Austrian plenipotentiary of the 10th 
of February, and by a dispatch from his 
excellency lord Castlereagh to lord Ben- 
tinck, dated Basle, the 22d of January, by 
which the former desired him, in consi- 
deration of the Treaty of Alliance con- 
cluded between the Courts of Vienna and 
of Naples, and to which England had 
agreed, to cease hostilities against the 
kingdom of Naples, on the part of Great 
Britain, and to take proper measures for 
engaging the Court of Sicily to pursue the 
same course, Although the King of 
Naples could not fail being surprised at 
this unforeseen and unusual incident, he, 
nevertheless, accepted all the modifica- 
tions proposed by his excelleney lord 
Castlereagh, which chiefly respected Eng- 
land relatively to her engagements with 
the Court of Sicily ; and he ratified the 
Treaty, in the confident expectation that 
England would accede to it afterwards; or 
his Neapolitan Majesty might have dis- 


| pensed with accepting the modifications 
| proposed by the English minister, in 
| which Austria took no direct interest. 


in point of fact, because the English ,'The King, therefore, anticipating Eng- 


troops have fought along with those of 
Naples, under the orders of the King ; the 


| land’s accession to his Treaty with Aus- 


tria, pursued his military operations. His 


The accession of England to the Treaty, 


English generals have concerted their | Neapolitan troops, united to those of 
operations with his Neapolitan Majesty, | Austria and England, displayed the most 
to whom even lord Castlereagh, on the | brilliant valour in several combats, the 
part of his Government, offered 150,000 | details of which are too well known to 


muskets, upon a demand addressed to him 
by the Neapolitan plenipotentiary ac- 
credited to the Allied Powers. 

His Majesty the King of Naples had 
already marched his army into the terri- 
tory of the French empire, and of the 
kingdom of Italy; he had issued orders 
for besieging the Fort of St. Angelo, as 
well as Ancona and Civita Vecchia; and 
he had forced the Viceroy, by menacing 
his rear, to abandon the line of the Adige, 
and to retire behind the Mincio, when be 
was informed, by a dispatch from the 
Austrian Cabinet, that it bad not been 
possible to ratify the Treaty of the 11th 
of January, in as much as his excellency 
lord Castlereagh, after examining it, had, 
with his own hand, made some notes and 
alterations, with a view of giving it that 


‘need being repeated here. It is sufficient 
to observe, that field-marshal count de 
Bellegarde and lord William Bentinck ad- 
dressed, on that account, congratulations to 
the King, who on several occasions ex- 
posed his own person for the cause of the 
| Coalition. 

During the course of that campaign, 
which terminated in the armistice con- 
cluded between the Viceroy aod the Allies 
in Italy, and at the very moment that the 
Neapolitan army was on the point of 
storming Placentia, after having reduced 
Modena, Reggio, Guastalla and Parma, 
his Majesty the King of Naples had re- 
ceived from his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria a letter, written with his own hand, 
which ratified the Treaty of the 11th of 
January. But he had been informed, at 
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the same time, that the accession pro- 
mised by England had not taken place, 
his excellency lord Castlereagh being 
desirous to defer the signature of a defini- 
tive treaty between Great Britain and 
the kingdom of Naples, to be enabled to 
ay it before the British Parliament along 
with some arrangement, made with the 
King of Sicily. His excellency, how- 
ever, had the goodnessto declare, verbally, 
to the Neapolitan plenipotentiary accre- 
dited to the Coalesced Powers, that, if the 
British Government could not, from senti- 
ments of delicacy towards the Sicilian 
Court, proceed at present to the conclu- 
sion of a treaty with the King of Naples, 
his Neapolitan Majesty might repose suf- 
ficient confidence in the honour of Eng- 
Jand, and in the word of an English mi- 
nister, to entertain no doubt but that the 
British Government would be anxious to 
conclude the Treaty as soon as it should 
be able so to do, without prejudice to the 
engagements contracted with the Court of 
Sicily. His excellency lord Castlereagh 
added, that the British minister had not 
hestitated to conclude an armistice with 
the King of Naples, as he was furnished 
with powers to that effect; that the Eng- 
lish Government had given its consent to 
the engagements contracted by Austria 
with his Neapolitan Majesty, and that it 
had even made strong representations to 
obtain from King Ferdinand of Sicily, the 
renunciation of his pretensions to the 
kingdom of Naples; but that if he de- 
clined either to renounce it, or to accept 
of any compensation, his Neapolitan Ma- 
jesty did not, on that account, fear any 
thing from England,—that power con- 
tenting itself with having used its utmost 
exertions to procure for the Court of Sicily 
a compensation. Finaliy, his excellency 
observed, that the King of Naples might 
be assured, that, if the British Government 
had not consented to recognize the dy- 
nasty now reigning in Naples, it would 
have either opposed the engagements en- 
tered into by Austria with the King, or 
would at least have protested against 
them; but that, on the contrary, having 
been called upon by the Allies, to declare, 
whether it concurred in the alliance with 
his Neapolitan Majesty, the English Go- 
vernment had answered in the affirmative. 

To give to these verbal declarations more 
force and authority, and not to leave the 
King of Naples without a formal security, 
as to the dispositions of the British Go- 
vernment with regard to him, his excel- 
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lency lord Castlereagh transmitted, through 
the medium of lord Bentinck, to his Nea-- 
politan Majesty’s minister for Foreign 
Affairs, an official note, dated the Ist of 
April 1814, in which he declared, that 
the British Government assured to the 
King of Naples, its adherence to the 
Treaty concluded between him and Aus- 
tria; that it consented to the augmenta- 
tion of territory promised him by way of 
indemnity ; and that, if the British Go- 
vernment did not immediately sign a 
special treaty with his- Neapolitan Ma- 
jesty, it was to be attributed solely to the 
sentiments of delicacy which obliged it to 
conduct this negociation simultaneously 
with that of an indemnity for King Fer- 
dinand of Sicily. 

His excellency lord Castlereagh, more- 
over, in a dispatch addressed to lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, and dated at Dijon the 3d 
of April, charged that minister to dis- 
avow, in the name of the British Govern- 
ment, a proclamation issued by the Court 
of Sicily, announcing its pretensions to the 
kingdom of Naples, and circulated by the 
Sicilian troops which bad landed at Leg- 
horn; and declared also, that it was the 
intention of the English Government to 
negociate at one and the same time, the 
Treaty with the King of Naples, and an 
arrangement of indemnity for King Fer- 
dinand of Sicily ; but that, if the Sicilian 
Government showed any disposition of 
opposing its views, the British Govern- ~ 
ment, having framed its armistice upon 
the principles of the Treaty concluded 
between the Courts of Naples and of 
Vienna, would deem itself absolved from 
every regard to the interests of the Court 
of Sicily, and would even judge itself 
compelled immediately to form a Treaty 
with the King of Naples. That intima- 
tion, however, did not produce the effect 
which the British Government had reason 
to expect, because the Sicilian Court has 
constantly opposed its views, in the 
strongest manner, and has even formally 
protested against any proposal of indem- 
nity ; so that the supposition in lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s dispatch has been realised by 
the event. —His Majesty the King of 
Naples was also warranted in considering, 
as a proof of England’s adherence to bis 
Treaty of the 11th of January with Austria, 
the invitation which he received, through 
the agency of the Cabinet of Vienna, of 
acceding to the alliance concluded the Ist 
of March at Chaumont, between the four 
principal Coalesced Powers. 
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Besides, the 14th article of that Act, 
purporting that the Treaties concluded 
between the four contracting Powers, shall 
not affect the engagements into which 
they might have entered with other states, 
or prevent them from contracting fresh 
ones with other Powers, in order to the 
attainment of the same beneficial object, 
it is very clear that the Treaty of the 1ith 
of January, existing between the Courts 
of Naples and of Vienna, which was well 
known on the Ist of March, having been 
stipulated with the consent of the three 
other Coalesced Powers, and particularly 
of England, comes within the guaran‘ee 
contained in the article above mentioned. 

In fact the Allied Powers have never 
called in question the validity of the en- 
gagements into which Austria entered with 
the King of Naples; and it is well known, 
that, when the French plenipotentiary, at 
the conferences at Chatillon, presented a 
contre-projet to the vlumatum of the 
Allies, by which France attempted to dis- 
pose of almost the whole of Italy, the 
plenipotentiaries of the Coalesced Powers 
replied to him, that France had no right 
to interfere in the affairs of Italy, whose 
fate was already fixed, according to the 
agreements and engagements entered into 
by the Coalesced Powers. 

Considering these stipulations, and these 
solemn promises, it would be injurious to 
the noble and generous character of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent of Eng- 
Jand, and to the honour of his ministers 
and of the English nation, to suppose that 
the: dispositions of the British Government 
towards the King of Naples could be al- 
tered, without any provocation on the part 
of the Neapolitan Government, and for 
the sole reason, that the object which 
made the alliance of the King of Naples 
desirable had been attained. 

His Majesty the King of Naples has 
been very useful to the Coalition in ge- 
neral, in detaching himself from France at 
the moment when he might Jjiave united 
his troops with those of the French army 
in Italy, and might have acted upon the 
rear of the Allied army, He has been so 
by the direct operations which have in- 
sured all Italy to the Coalition. And he 
has proved still more useful to England, 
having enabled her, by his state of al- 
liance towards her, to dispose of her troops 
in Sicily, and to employ them beneficially 


in the expedition to Genoa, and even in| 
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Majesty having, with his own means, 
reduced all the countries of Southern Italy, 
which he afterwards restored to their 
former sovereigns, preserving only a small 
portion of territory conquered from the 
late kingdom of Italy, which portion was 
designed by the Allies themselves, to form 
the indemnity stipulated in favour of his 
Crown, by the Treaty of the 11th of last 
January. 

On the other hand, what ally more safe, 
more useful, and more sincerely attached 
can England have, than King Joachim, 
whether from gratitude and his political 
system, or from the commércial advan- 
tages which he offers to the English na- 
tion ?—Itis very evident, thata sovereign of 
the family of the Bourbons on the throne 
of Naples, cannot suit England in any 
point of view. The British Government 
ought not to forget, that in 1762 it was 
obliged to send a squadron to Naples to 
prevent King Charles 3, from acceding 
to the Family Compact, which would be 
renewed, by the fact of the kingdom of 
Naples passing under the dominion of the 
Bourbons. Never ought England to for- 
get the recent conduct of the Court of 
Sicily towards the Biitish Government 
and nation, when compared with the pro- 
tection, the particular favour, and the 
marked attention which English commerce 
and English snbjects enjoy in the king- 
dom of Naples, and the facilities of every 
kind which the troops of his Britannic 
Majesty, stationed in the Ionian Islands, 
daily receive from the friendship of the 
Neapolitan Government. 

Thus the laws of honour and the true 
interests of Great Britain concur to de- 
monstrate both the duty and the utility of 
an intimate union between her and his 
Neapolitan Majesty. 

In reference to these considerations, the 
undersigned ministers plenipotentiaries of 
his Majesty the King of Naples request 
his excellency lord Castlereagh, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs of his Britannic 
Majesty, to be pleased to proceed to the 
speedy conclusion of a definitive Treaty 
of Peace between the two Crowns, capable 
of fixing for ever, their political relations 
and their commercial interests; so much 
the rather, as England has never, by any 
act, guaranteed the kingdom of Naples to 
King Ferdinand, while she bas effectually 
done so with regard to King Joachim, by 
her adhesion to the Treaty of the 11th of 


America; neither has that alliance cost | January, subsisting between the Courts of 
her the smallest subsidy, his Neapolitar Naples and of Vienna. 
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His Neapolitan Majesty flatters himself 
also, that the British Government, ani- 
mated with the noble and generous desire 
of extinguishing every spark of dissension 
in Europe, will be pleased, in its wisdom, 
to devise some plan for bringing about an 
accommodation between the Courts of | 
Naples and Sicily, his Neapolitan Majesty 
being prepared to concur in any means 
that may be proposed for procuring to 
the Court of Sicily a suitable indemnity | 
out of those states, which being provi- 
sionally occupied, and neither apportioned | 
nor promised by any treaty, are at the 
disposal of the Congress, and applicable 
to the arrangements intended with a view | 
to the completion of the pacification of | 
Europe. 

The undersigned bave the the honour | 
to inform his excellency lord Castlereagh, | 
that they have addressed the duplicate of | 
the present note to his highness the Prince | 
of Metternich, Minister of State for Con- | 
ferences and Foreign Affairs of his Majesty | 
the Emperor of Austria, to enable him to | 
take such direct steps as are in conformity 
with the second secret article of the Treaty 
of the 11th of January 1814. They avail 
themselves, &c. 

The Duke de Campocuiaro. 
The Prince de Cariati, 


No. 11.—Dispatch from Lord William | 
Bentinck, to Viscount Castlereagh. 


Florence, January 7, 1815. 
My lord; I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your lordship’s | 
dispatch, dated December 10, 1814, inclos- | 
ing a confidential paper of the duke of | 
Campochiaro, with the remarksof a general | 
officer thereupon, and requiring from me _ 


such comments as might assist the British | 
Government in justly appreciating Murat’s | 
conduct through the period of the late 
campaign.—The messenger, owing to de- | 
tention at Genoa, and foul winds, did not 
reach me till the 

It 1s very difficult for me to answer as I. 
could wish to your lordship’s commands, | 
because all the papers relating to my 
negeciations with Murat, and to the late 
campaign, are in England. The oppor- 
tunities I had of closely observing the 
whole of Murat’s conduct, from the period 
of his return from Leipsic to the end of 
the war, enabled me to form, as I think, a 
tolerably clear conception of his cha- 


racter, his policy, and his good faith. 1 
can state at once, and without hesitation, | 
that his views and principles were totally 
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at variance with those upon which he 
offered himself, and was accepted as the 
ally of the Coalesced Powers ;—that he 
did not perform his engagements; and 


that, on the contrary, his conduct, although ~ 


neutral and negative in its general cha- 
racter, was in its result much more bene- 
ficial to the enemy than to the common 
cause. 

There can be no doubt, that all the ad- 
vantages, contemplated in the alliance 


' with Murat, by Austria and the Allies, 


would have been realized, if he had em- 
barked honestly and cordially in the cause 


| —but his policy was to save his crown, 


and to do this, he must always be on the 
side of the conqueror—his first agents 
were sent to me directly after his return 
from Leipsic. He then thought Napoleon’s 
fortune desperate—his language was plain 
and sincere=she said, ‘‘ Give me an armis- 
tice, and I will march with the whole of 
the army against the French—give me the 
friendship of England, and I care not for 
Austria or the rest of tle world.’’ 
Subsequently, when Austria came to 
seek his ailiance, he naturally discovered 
both his own importance and the uncertain 
issue of the contest. He then began to 
entertain views of aggrandizement, and 
by possessing himself of the whole of the 
South of Italy, he seemed to think he 


could render himself independent, what- 


ever might be the event of the war. 

It may be necessary here to say a word 
of the counsels by which he was sur- 
rounded. Your lordship already knows, 
that the courage of this officer in the field 
is no jess remarkable than his indecision 
and uncertzinty in the cabinet. This 
disposition, most unfortunately for him, 
was actively worked upon by two con- 
tending parties in his court and army, the 


-one French and the other Neapolitan. 


—Murat’s attachment was to France—in 
all his abuse of Buonaparté there was an 
evident feeling of fear and respect for him 
—He coveted above all the good opinion 
of the French army. His French advisers 
played upon these feelings, always mag- 
nified the successes of the French arms, 
and endeavoured to keep him in his al- 
liance to their country. He was besides 
most anxious not to lose his French officers, 
who, he knew, would not stay with him 
from the moment his conduct assumed a 
decided aspect. The Neapolitans, coun- 
sellors, army and nation, were all against 
France, and were extremely desirous that 
Morat should join beartily in the cause. 
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His most attached friends regretted his in- 
decision. Living as much with them as I 
did—declaring always my sentiments with 
frankness—never concealing my regret at 
the necessity of the alliance, but being 
once made, professing, what I always felt, 
a sincere desire that it might be pro- 
ductive of all the advantages to both 
parties which it stipulaied, they seemed 
to consider me as their friend. They ex- 
cused their master as well as they could, 
on the score of his old attachments and 
connexions, from which it was difficult for 
him to separate. They expressed their 
hope that I might succeed in determining 
his conduct. Both of these parties agreed 
in one sentiment, in that of Italian inde- 
pendence, and in the aggrandizement of 
their chief.—I have sometimes thought, 
when willing to see his conduct in the most 
favourable point of view, that he himself 
never knew on which side he was, 

One of the conditions of the armistice 
made by me at Naples, stipulated, that a 
plan of operations should be arranged 
between the three Allied corps, In pur- 
suance of this object, count Niepperg pre- 
sented to me a projet de campagne, by which 
it was proposed that the Anglo-Sicilian 
troops should land at Leghorn, and operate 
in the Riviere de Génes, drawing its sub- 
sistence from Tuscany. The Neapolitans 
were to act on the right, and the Austrians 
on the left bank of the Po, each maintain- 
ing itself in the countries they respectively 
occupied. I immediately agreed to it, 
and dispatched lieutenant-colonel Cati- 
nelli, in company with count Niepperg, 
to arrange definitively the plan, in co- 
operation with marshal Bellegarde and 
Murat. I returned to Sicily, and, in order 
to avoid all loss of time, I ordered the 
troops to proceed directly to Leghorn, and 
I appointed lieutenant-colonel Catinelli to 
meet me at Naples, from whence, upon my 
return from Palermo, I proceeded by Jand 
to Leghorn. 

The Neapolitan army had in the mean 
time occupied the Roman and Tuscan 
states. Having followed the steps of this 
army, my own observations entirely con- 
firm all that has been said in the “ Paper 
of Remarks’ upon the subject of these 
first military operations of the Neapolitan 
army, and upon the misapplication of the 
term ‘ Conquest,” which has been so 
triumphantly used upon this occasion. 
The truth is, that every where there was 
an ‘apparent concert between the French 
and Neapolitan authorities; there was no 
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act of hostility on either side. The French 
garrisons were allowed quietly to evacuate 
all the fortresses, and to reinforce the 
Viceroy in the north of Italy. Nobody 
believed that Murat was at war with 
France. Murat could not do a better ser- 
vice to Napoleon, than by securing the 
quiet re-union of his scattered troops with 
the main army ;—than by taking to him- 
self, and from the Allied cause, the benefit 
of all the resources of the South of Italy ; 
—than by weakening, by one half, the 
force he stipulated to bring into the field, 
upon the pretended necessity of occupying 
these conquered countries ; nor is the oc- 
cupation less worthy of remark. Here in- 
deed the manner of a conqueror was as- 
sumed. The countries were occupied, as 
it were, in permanent possession. No al- 
lusion was made to the ancient sovereigns. 
The Neapolitan agents in the Roman 
states discouraged the idea of the Pope’s 
return, and the principle of national union 
and independence was universally pro- 
claimed. I will endeavour to collect all 
the papers and proclamations circulated 
by the Neapolitan authorities. I write 
from a recollection of the impression at 
the time, and I do not believe that I am 
wrong. I also concur in the correctness 
of the “ Paper of Remarks,” upon the 
subsequent operations of Murat, as detailed 
in his comments upon the 15th, 16th, and 
17th Articles. I passed near ten days 
with the Austrian and Neapolitan corps, 
under the orders of Murat. All the offi- 
cers agreed in the same statement. No- 
thing could be better than the spirit of the 
Neapolitan troops; I remember to have 
heard, and I believe the fact, though I 
have no proof of it, that so strong was the 
feeling that the corps of general Nugent, in 
the affair of Parma, had been sacrificed, 
that a representation in writing, signed by 
several Neapolitan genera! officers, was 
made to Murat upon the subject of this 
stain upon their military characters, Ge- 
neral Nugent, if at Vienna, can probably 
give positive information upon this point. 

I now come to the 18th Article, which 
has immediate reference to my own con- 
duct, and to the operations of the Anglo- 
Sicilian force ; and I must take the liberty 
of going into some detail, to expose the 
pretexts which are assumed from it, to 
excuse Murat’s inactivity. 

I have already said, that count Niepperg 
proposed to me a plan of operations, to 
which I agreed, and which being the only 
one that was at all practicable, I imme- 
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diately proceeded to execute. I have also 
said, that connt Niepperg, with lieutenant- 
colonel Catinelli, went to the head-quar- 
ters of marshal Bellegarde and Murat, to 
obtain their concurrence to it. They pro- 
ceeded first to Bologna, the Neapolitan 
head-quarters—Murat was unwell. He 
saw count Niepperg, but would not see 
lieutenant-colonel Catinelli; this latter 
officer waited in vain for two days for this 
honour; and not liking to lose any more 
time, he proceeded to Verona, the head- 
quarters of marshal Bellegarde, where he 
was soon after joined by count Niepperg. 
The Count stated that he had not shown 
the projet de campagne to Murat, and as 
well as I recollect, the reason he assigned, 
was, that finding Murat in an ill humour, 
he feared that the proposal to take from 
him any part of Tuscany would make him 
less actively disposed. Count Bellegarde’s 
answer, as well as I recollect, approved 
the operation upon Genoa, but was alto- 
gether silent on the question of Tuscany. 

Lieutenant-colonel Catinelli, upon his 
return from Verona, saw Murat at Bologna, 
and talked the whole plan over. He ob- 
jected to giving up the whole of Tuscany, 
but be made no difficulty of giving up 
Leghorn with an arrondissement ; and added, 
that when I arrived, and that we could 
treat together, he had no doubt we should 
be agreed. 

I arrived at Leghorn two or three days 
before the first division of the expedition. 

In the Article 19, it is a matter of com- 
plaint, that the expedition, instead of 
going to Genoa, was directed to Leghorn, 
contrary to the opinion of the chiefs of 
both armies (count Bellegarde and Murat): 
—elsewhere he recommended the disem- 
barkation in the Gulph of Spezia, and 
makes a merit of the offer of ten pieces of 
cannon and a regiment of cavalry to act 
with the British army in the Riviera di 
Genoa. 

These affected grounds of complaint 
were made with the perfect knowledge 
that there were only transports sufficient for 
the conveyance of one half the expedition; 
that at Spezia there was no place of safety, 
where the first division could have waited 
the arrival of the second ; that there were 
no means there of either feeding or equip- 
ping the army; and that Leghorn was in 
every point of view the only point of dis- 
embarkation and assembly. In proportion 
as Murat was really backward, it was ne- 
Ccessary for him to make every display of 
activity and co-operation, Of this nature 
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was the offer of a regiment of cavalry, and 
of a battery of cannon, to act in a country 
of mountains, where there is no carriage 
road, and the use of these arms is totally 
impracticable. Much better, I may re- 
mark, would it have been, if these troops 
had been with the main army, where his 
duty prescribed that every effort in his 
power should be made. 

The same Article complains that no 
plan was agreed upon, as pointed out by 
the Armistice. I trust the preceding ex- 
planation has fully proved that the omis- 
sion ig in no respect imputable to me. 
With the same view of display, and the 
same disregard of fact, it is said that a 
Neapolitan general officer was sent to me 
with a proposal of conjoint operations, to 
which I returned no answer,:—this othicer 
did arrive, and the day following I pro- 
ceeded in person to Murat’s head-quarters 
to concert our future movements. When 
I represented to him (exclusively of the 
insuperable objection of leaving so entirely 
exposed our point of embarkation and our 
line of communication) the great incon- 
venience of uniting his and our Neapolitan 
troops, from whence nothing but discord 
and mutal complaint could arise, he at 
once admitted the validity of the remark. 
He complains also of the publication of a 
proclamation of the Court of Sicily, issued 
upon the disembarkation of the troops: 
the proclamation in question was an order 
of the day issued by the Hereditary Prince 
in Sicily to his own troops. The circula- 
tion of it in Leghorn was done without my 
knowledge. I admitted it at the time to 
be wrong, but the objection I had already 
made to the union of the troops of the 
same nation in each service, was a proof, 
that any project of seduction on my part 
was totally foreign to my intentions; and 
after this explanation I think the fact 
ought not to have been mentioned. 

It is stated in the Duke of Campo- 
chiaro’s Paper ‘“ que s’il (Muret) n’a pu 
“marcher a des succés plus décisifs, il 
faut attribuer; 1, au retard inattendu 
¢prouvé les ratifications de son 
«¢'Traite d’Alliance avec 1|’Autriche ;—2, 
‘© 4 la conduite extraordinaire de Lord 
« Bentinck.” 

With the first I have nothing to do. 
As to the second, which refers particularly 
to my demand of the occupation of 
Tuscany, or a part of it (for I offered to 
leave the extent of it to be decided by the 
Austrian minister), I will make this gene- 
ral reflection, that had Murat been really 
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incere and downright, his knowledge that 

he could expect no mercy from Buona- 
parté, would have made him embrace, 
with eagerness, any offer of assistance, 
and would have led him to consider no 
sacrifice too great, to obtain the British 
co-operation. Upon my arrival at Reggio, 
however, he refuses even to agree to the 
cession of Leghorn, which he had offered 
to lieutenant-colonel Catinelli. But by 
way of display he proposes—First, to sub- 
mit the question to your ljordship’s deci- 
sion. The immediate security and supply 
of the army was the question, and did not 
admit of reference.—Secondly, to give me 
the military command of Tuscany, which 
he administered. What advantage could 
I possibly derive from the command of 
troops that acknowledged a superior au- 
thority, and what objection was there not, 
to my making myself a party to his civil 
administration? Innumerable were the 
complaints of the inhabitants.—Thirdly, 
to supply the British army with provisions. 
Could I, with prudence, intrust the supply 
of the army acting in the mountains of 
Genoa, and entirely depending upon this 
source for its subsistence, to the will of a 
person whose bad faith was so-notorious ? 
Would such an arrangement have been 
consistent with the dignity of the British 
Government, or according with the usage 
of all the Allied Armies, whose conquests 
were in common and allotted for the ge- 
neral good ? 

I certainly did hold to Murat the lan- 
guage that his conduct, so unjustifiable 
and faithless, called for. But I made 
count Bellegarde the arbiter of the dif- 
ference ; and in a renewed conference at 
Bologna, in which I begged Sir Robert 
Wilson to act upon my part, and at which 
the Russian general Balachet} assisted, 
Murat still continuing firm in his refusal, 
I consented, in compliance with general 
Bellegarde’s wish, to give up the claim, 
and expressed my intention immediately 
to leave ‘Tuscany, and to act wherever [ 
could with the greatest advantage, 

Marshal Bellegarde, in my conversa-+ 
tions with him, expressed his strong and 
full conviction of Murat’s bad faith :—he 
admitted the entire reasonableness of my 
demand—he said, that the best thing for 
the Allies would be the return of Murat to 
Naples, and this proposition was to have 
been made to him by count Mier. That 
the Austrian and British troops together 
could act with much more effect. But 


he feared above all things Murat’s decla- 
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ration for France, and he preferred any 
alternative to that. I wholly disagreed 
with marshal Bellegarde. I believe Murat 
would have yielded to our jointly decided 
remonstrances ;—but if he had not, I - 
thought the sooner the question of his 
ill faith was settled the better. He did 
not serve us as a friend; if our fortune 
turned, he would cause our ruin as an 
enemy. It appeared to me, that the ques- 
tion could have been brought to an issue 
without any injury to the pending opera- 
tions. 

But whether I was right or wrong, the 
whole of this negociation occupied only 
about ten days, in which time there was 
no question of any moment; and it is clear 
that my extraordinary conduct could in 
no respect affect the efficacy or decisive 
results of the Neapolitan co-operation. 
My note to the Duke de Gallo, as referred 
to by the Duke of Campochiaro, was 
presented at Bologna upon my return 
from Verona, in consequence of its being 
represented by Sir Robert Wilson, that a 
written declaration of the verbal assur- 
ances given by your lordship, would be 
satisfactory to Murat, and might induce 
him to act. As well as I recollect, your 
lordship had directed this communication, 
which I before had not offered, because I 
had no reason to suppose that Murat re- 
quired it. I accompanied these assurances 
with a review of the conduct he had pur- 
sued. I did so, from having seen that 
coaxing had no influence upon him—in 
the belief that if he was only wavering, a 
decided line of conduct and language was 
the most likely to determine him—and 
lastly, with the object of then establishing 
and officially according the reasons upon 
which the Allies might punish his infi- 
delity. I hoped the fear of it might recall 
him to his duty. 

Your lordship further asks, what was 
Murat’s conduct subsequent to the pre- 
sentation of this Note; as I immediately 
embarked for the Riviera di Genoa, I had 
less means of information; but as far as I 
have heard, I have no reason to believe 
it underwent any change. I have entirely 
omitted all mention of the continued com- 
munications, part of which I myself wit- 
nessed, between the Viceroy and Murat. 
I have, &c. W. C, Bentinck. 


No. 12.—Mr. Vice Consul Walker to 
Viscount Castlereagh. 


Naples, 7th March, 1815. 
My lord; On the departure of Mr. 
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Fagan from this city, the charge of the 
consulate devolved upon me as vice-con- 
sul, to which office I had the honour of 
being nominated provisionally by lord W. 
Bentinck, until the pleasure of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers was known. I have 
therefore the honour of informing your 
lordship, that in consequence of the im- 
portant and surprising intelligence of the 
escape of Buonaparté from the island of 
Elba on the 26th ult. with twelve or four- 
teen hundred men, in five or six trans- 
ports and a corvette, with provisions for 
five or six days, as is reported here, an 
extraordinary cabinet council was held 
yesterday; and I received a note last 
night from the Duke of Gallo, requesting 
very particularly to see me this morning. 

On my going there, he told me that he 
had it in special command from the King 
to inform me officially, as the only person 
in any public situation under the British 
Government here, that his Majesty had 
declared to the council, in the strongest 
terms possible, his firm and most decided 
resolution to cultivate and preserve the 
friendship of Great Britain both politically 
and commercially, and that whatever 
events may result from this unexpected 
occurrence, his determination to attach 
himself, by every means in his power, to 
the interests of Great Britain, was unal- 
terable—his expression in French ineé- 
branlable. His grace requested me to 
transmit this information, which is the 
substance of the conference, to your lord- 
ship, by a cabinet courier, which he sends 
off to London this morning. 

I have omitted to say, that I took the 
liberty of explaining to the Duke my 
being persuaded what would be the King’s 
decision, but that I was happy in having 
it announced from such high authority. 


No particulars of the destination of Buo- - 


naparté seem to be known here; and even 
if they were, your lordship will naturally 
be in possession of them long before you 
could receive them from me. Being 
without any instructions, I have been 
under the necessity of acting according to 
the best of my own judgment; and if I 
have erred, it has not been from inten- 
tion; but I should be extremely happy 
to be favoured with directions from your 
lordship for my better regulation, to which 
I shall implicitly conform. The courier 
Waits for my letter; and I have only to 
assure your lordship, that whatever events 
may take place here, interesting to the 
British Government, I shall omit no op- 
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portunity of communicating as. early as 
possible. With the utmost respect I am, 
&e. Ricnarp WALKER. 


No. 13.—Extract of a Dispatch from Vis- 
count Castlereagh to the Duke Wel- 
lington, dated Foreign Office, March 
2+, 1815. 


I inclose a communication received 
from Murat through the chevalier Tocco, 
who has been residing here, as Mr. Walker 
has been at Naples, without any accre- 
dited character. I am directed by the 
Prince Regent to acquaint your grace, 
that Mr. Tocco has been informed, that 
no answer can be given to this overture in 
London, and that the decision will be 
taken by your grace (to whom the propo- 
sition would be this night transmitted) in 
concert with the other Powers now assem- 
bled in Congress. I have the honour to 
forward to your grace a Dispatch from 
Mr. Tocco to the Duke de Campochiaro, 
by which he transfers, on the part of his 
court, the negociation on the subject of 
this Dispatch to the Duke. 


No. 14.—Extract of a Dispatch from the 
Duke of Wellington to Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, dated Vienna, February 
25th, 1815. 


Accounts have been received from 
Italy that Murat is making great exertions 
to reinforce his army by forced levies io 
the Marche d’Ancona; and that he is 
encouraging the independent party in 
Italy, by conferring decorations and giv- 
ing employments to those individuals be- 
longing to it who have come into the 
Neapolitan dominions. 

I inclose a note which the Duc de 
Campochiaro presented two days ago to 
Prince Metternich. The Duc de Campo- 
chiaro at the same time informed him, 
that he was directed to ask for a passage 
for 80,000 men through the Austrian do- 
minions in Italy, who should pay for all 
they consumed; and he communicated to 
the Prince the instructions he had re- 
ceived, to present a note to Prince Talley - 
rand, and in which he was ordered to 
demand from the Prince, whether France 
considered the King of Naples as an ally 
of Austria, and if she did, whether she 
intended to maintain the relations of peace 
established by the Treaty of Paris, and to 
acknowledge his Majesty as King of 
Naples. 

The receipt of the inclosed note by 
Prince Metternich, and the demand for a 
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passage for $0,000 men, have induced the 
Austrian cabinet at length to take mea- 
sures for the security of the tranquillity of 
Italy, and orders have been issued within 
these two days for the march of a ee of 
troops towards the Italian provinces, which 
will make the disposable force there 
amount to 150,000 men under arms. 

Prince Metternich has likewise pre- 
sented a note to Prince Talleyrand, and 
the Duc de Campochiaro, in which he 
has informed them, that his Imperial Ma- 
jesty is determined to maintain the tran- 
quillity of Italy ; and to consider as an 
enemy any power that shall move troops 
into that country. 


(Inclosure in No. 14.)— Translation. 


Note from the Duke of Campochiaro to 
Prince Metternich. 


Vienna, January 25, 1815. 

By the first Article of the Treaty of 
Peace, concluded on the 30th May, 1514, 
at Paris, between the Courts of Vienna and 
of the Thuilleries, it was stipulated, that 
there should be, from the day of the sig- 
nature of the Treaty, peace and amity 
between his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria and his allies on the one part, and 
his Majesty the King of France on the 
other. 

His Majesty the King of Naples belongs 
to the coalition that has given peace to 
France, and being the ally of Austria by 
virtue of the Treaty of Alliance of the 
11th January 1814, itis very evident that 
he is included in the Peace of Paris, in 
the same manner as his Majesty the King 
of Bavaria, another ally of Austria, and 
those sovereigns allied to the other 
Powers that have signed the Treaty of the 
30th May, are also included in it. 

There might be produced in support of 
this fact, were it not sufficiently self-evi- 
dent, the Declaration made on the 4th 
June, 1814, by his Majesty King Louis 
the 18th, to the Chamber of Deputies of 
the French parliament, stating that he 
had signed with the four principal coa- 
lesced Powers, a peace wherein their 
allies were included; that is to say, all 
the princes of Christendom, amongst 
whom a place cannot certainly be denied 
his Neapolitan Majesty. 

Accordingly, the minister plenipoten- 
tiary of his Majesty the King of Naples 
accredited to the coalesced Powers, has- 
tened to solicit the Court of France to re- 
cognise his august Sovereign, in con- 
formity to diplomatic etiquette. But the 
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prince de Benevente, &c. &c. gave him 
to understand, that not having official 
knowledge of the existing alliance be- 
tween the Courts of Naples and Vienna, 
the cabinet of the Thuilleries could not 
bring itself to consider the King of Naples 
as included in the Treaty of Paris of the 
30th of May 1814. In consequence of 
this observation, and on the demand 
of the Neapolitan minister, his highness 
Prince Metternich, minister of state, of 
conferences, and for foreign affairs of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, obli- 
gingly made an official communication, for 
the object before stated, of the Treaty of 
the 11th of January, to the prince of Be- 
nevente. Thus the cabinet of the Thuil- 
leries could not, without inconsistency, 
and without manifest bad faith, still delay 
formally to recognize his Neapolitan Ma- 
jesty, after having been convinced, by 
the official communication from the Aus- 
trian cabinet, of the alliance existing be- 
tween the Courts of Naples and Vienna. 

Nevertheless, the French minister en- 
deavoured to protract the affair; but at 
last, after many explanations, which took 
place between himself and the plenipoten- 
tiary of his Neapolitan Majesty, the 
prince de benevente represented to him, 
that his Most Christian Majesty, closely 
united to the royal family of Sicily, could 
not decide to recognise the King of Na- 
ples, before the conclusion of the Con- 
gress; but he added, that in the mean 
time France would consider herself at 
peace with the King of Naples, and that, 
excepting diplomatic forms, there should 
be between the two Powers every relation 
of amity and commerce. 

In fact, the Neapolitan plenipotentiary 
having addressed several notes to the 
French minister, he bas always replied to 
him officially, treating him as minister of 
his Majesty the King of Naples. All the 
Neapolitan prisoners who were in France 
have been sent back; the Neapolitan 
consulships have always been in activity 
in the ports of France; ships of war and 
merchantmen have been reciprocally ad- 
mitted in the ports of the two kingdoms 5 
and the respective flags and subjects have 
enjoyed therein all the favour and protec- 
tion of both Governments. 

All these circumstances had confirmed 
the King of Naples in the opinion, that, if 
his Most Christian Majesty deferred to 
recognise him, this delay was not to be 
attributed to evil intentions, but only to 
reasons of family interests. ‘Thus his 
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Neapolitan Majesty, while cultivating the 
good relations established between his 
states and France, awaited, from the re- 
gular course of negociation, his formal re- 
cognition on the part of his Most Christian 
Majesty. But the negociations emanat- 
ing from the union of the General Con- 
gress of the Powers of Europe at Vienna, 
have made known to the undersigned mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary of bis Majesty the 
King of Naples, that the dispositions of 
France are not such as the King had a 
right to expect from a friendly power, 
and from a sovereign whom he has con- 
tributed by all his means to place on his 
throne. 

In this state of affairs, his Majesty the 
King of Naples addresses himself with 
confidence to his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, his august and powerful ally, in 
order that he may kindly exert all his in- 
fluence to engage the Court of France, to 
respect the engagement it has made, by 
the Ist Article of the Treaty of Paris, to 
be at peace with all the allies of Austria, 
and consequently with the Court of Na- 
ples. His Majesty the King of Naples 
believes he may su much the more rely 
on the good offices of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, as the object for which he calls for 
them, is only a consequence of the 10th 
Article of the Treaty of the 11th of Ja- 
nuary, stipulating, that neither peace nor 
truce shall be concluded on either side, 
without reciprocally including in it both 
parties. 

His Neapolitan Majesty flatters himself 
that his Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
will perform this part with so much the 
more solicitude, as it must be foreseen 
that if France be suffered to commit so re- 
volting an infraction of the Treaty of 
Paris, by acting in a hostile manner 
against an ally of Austria, without the 
least provocation, she will not be more 
scrupulous in respecting the other stipula- 
tions of the Treaty. 

The undersigned request his highness 
Prince Metternich will have the goodness 
to invite the attention of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, and of his august 
Allies, to the subject of this note, and 
then to acquaint the undersigned with the 
result of the steps which the Cabinet of 
Vienna may have taken towards the 
French Government, and the other Powers 
who have signed the Treaty of Paris, with 
respect to the object above mentioned. 

Duke or 
Puince oF Capiati, 
(VOL. XXXI.) 
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No. 15.—Extract of a Dispatch from the 
Duke of Wellington to Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh. 


Vienna, March 25th, 1815; 

The Duke de Campochiaro called upon 
me some days ago, in company with the 
Prince Cariati, and informed me, that as 
soon as Murat bad heard, at Naples, on 
the 5th instant, of the departure of Buo- 
naparté from the island of Elba, he bad 
called together his council, and had ine 
formed them.of his determination to ad- 
here to his alliance with the Emperor of 
Austria; and had directed him (the 
Duke de Campochiaro) to inform the 
Austrian ministers, and the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Allies collected at Vienna, 
‘of this determination. He made the same 
verbal communication to Prince Metter- 
nich, Prince Talleyrand, and all the other: 
ministers. 

In three days afterwards, on the 23d, 
Prince Metternich received from Naples 
reports that the whole of the Neapolitan 
army was in movement towards the fron- 
tier; that Murat’s horses and field eqai- 
pages had been sent to Ancona, and that: 
he was himself to follow immediately, and 
to establish bis head- quarters at that place. 
He had not moved, however, as late as 
the 12th. 

It appears, that for some days after the 
5th, he had manifested a good deal of 
interest in what was passing in France, 
and was much agitated. He had had 
frequent interviews with certain French 
officers established at Naples, and had 
dispatched several of them into France ; 
and he had given very unsatisfactory an- 
swers to the Austrian minister, Count 
Mier, both in regard to the line he in- 
tended to pursue in the contest likely to 
take place in France, and in regard to the 
object of the movement of his troops to 
the frontiers. 

By the same occasion, accounts were 
received from Rome, from which it ap- 
peared that he had given notice to Lucien 
Buonaparté of bis inteniion to enter the 
Papal states, and to move one column 
upon Rome; and that Lucien, thinking 
the measure was in the progress of execu- 
tion, had informed the Pope of it. 

It is imagined that the failure of - Buo- 
naparté at Antibes, of which accounts had 
been received at Naples, had induced 
Murat to stop the march of his troops, 
and to delay his own departure from 
Nope) ; but that the plan will haye been 
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resumed, and carried into execution, as 
soon as the accounts will have been re- 
ceived of the first successes of Buonaparté. 

These accounts of the conduct of Murat, 
coupled with the proofs transmitted to me 
by your lordship in your dispatch of the 
‘12th inst. of Murat’s treachery in the last 
war, appear to have convinced the Powers 
assembled here of the absolute necessity 
of attacking him forthwith. 

According tothe latest accountsthe whole 
of Italy was quiet, and apparently the ex- 
pedition of Buonaparté into France had oc- 
casioned a good deal of disgust and terror. 
Tentertain no doubt that Murat will move 
forward as soon as he shall hear of Buo- 
naparte’s success; and if he should find 
that the Austrians do not tamely submit 
to his encroachments, he will probably 
proclaim himself King of Italy, and will 
endeavour to revolutionize the country. 


No. 16.—The Duke of Wellington to Vis- 
count Castlereagh. 


Vienna, 28th March, 1815. 

My lord; I inclose the copy of a Note 
from Prince Metternich, in which he has 
inclosed a letter from marshal Bellegarde 
of the 20:h of March ; and one from lord 
William Bentinck to marshal Bellegarde 
of the 2Ist, containing the opinion of his 
lordship, that any attack by marshal 
Murat would put an end to the armistice 
existing between him and his Majesty’s 
troops. 

I likewise inclose the copy of the an- 
swer which I have written to Prince Met- 
ternich, inclosing the copy of a letter 
which I have written to lord William, 
upon the situation in which he will find 
himself, and the measures it will be de- 
sirable to adopt forthwith, in case Murat 
should attack the Austrians. 

As the time approaches at which the 
Austrians will commence their operations 
against Murat, I beg leave to submit to 
your lordship the expediency of giving 
to lord William Bentinck instructions to 
co-operate with them, to the same pur- 
port as what I have suggested in case they 
should be attacked by Murat. I have, 
&e. WELLINGTON, 


(First Inclosure in No. 16.)—Translation. 


The Prince Metternich to the Duke of 
Wellington. 


Vienna, 28th March, 1815. 
The minister of state for foreign affairs 
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of his Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic 
Majesty, has just received from the mar- 
shal Comte de Bellegarde a report from 
Milan, dated the 21st of March ; to which 
is annexed a letter addressed to him by 
lord Bentinck ; and he hastens to transmit 
copies of both to his excellency the Duke 
of Wellington. 

The manner in which lord Bentinck 
views the consequences of the movements 
of King Joachim, exactly agrees with the 
conduct which the Court of Vienna in- 
tends to pursue in regard to the Neapolitan 
Government. The undersigned, there- 
fore, does not hesitate to request his ex- 
cellency the Duke of Wellington to sanc- 
sion the measures which lord Bentinck 
proposes to adopt, and his intention of 
acting in perfect concert with marshal 
Comte de Bellegarde. The undersigned 
desires also to add his hope, that his ex- 
cellency the Duke of Wellington will give 
similar directions to the commanders of 
his Britannic Majesty’s forces in the Me- 
diterranean and Adriatic seas, that they 
may counteract the operations of the Nea- 
politan Government,which can only be con- 
sidered as hostile to both nations. For his 
own part, the minister of state for foreign 
affairs does not withhold his approbation 
of the measures of the Comte de Belle- 
garde. Hehas the honour, &c. 


(Second Inclosure in No. 16.) —Translation. 


Extract of a Report from Marshal Comte 
de Bellegarde. 


Milan, 21st March, 1815. 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
the copy of a Dispatch which I have this 
instant received from lord Bentinck, and 
which has been brought to me by a cou- 
rier, whom he is sending to London. I 
will answer his questions to-morrow; [ 
shall attend particularly to the second, for 
it cannot but be advantageous to us if the 
King finds himself under the necessity of 
explaining himself personally with lord 
Bentinck on the question which he wishes 
to putto him. I shall, above all, be par- 
ticular to assure myself of the disposition 
of lord Bentinck, in case the king of 
Naples should commence hostilities against 
us. The passage of a part of the Neapo- 
litan fleet from the Straits of Messina 
to the Adriatic is an object worthy of our 
attention, and which clearly indicates that 
all the means of the King are directed 
against us, 
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(Third Inclosure in No. 16. ) —Translation. 


Lord William Bentinck to Marshal Comte 
de Bellegarde. 


Genoa, March 20, 1815, 

I have received from lord Burghersh, 
his Britannic Majesty’s minister at Flo- 
rence, the intelligence communicated to 
his lordship by Mr, Lebzeltern, and which 
your excellency has also most probably 
been partly made acquainted with, that 
marshal Murat was on the point of put- 
ting all his army in motion. I should 
wish to know from your excellency, sup- 
posing this event to have taken place, to 
what extent you would consider such a 
step as an infraction of the Treaty ac- 
tually existing between Austria and the 
Neapolitan Government, and how far it 
ought to be considered as an act of posi- 
tive hostility. 

I propose this question to your excel- 
lency for the following reasons: Ist. As 
the armistice concluded by me with the 
Government of Naples was an immediate 
consequence of the Treaty made by Aus- 
tria, it became then part of the same 
transaction ; and it appears natural, that if 
this Treaty is violated, the armistice ought 
also to be virtually broken. 2dly. If the 
conduct of marshal Murat is only sus- 
pected, it would perhaps be proper on my 
part, (and I should wish to know your 
sentiments on the subject) to demand an 
explanation with regard to a conduct, 
which, if itis hostile to the ally of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, must therefore be so to 
his Majesty himself. 3dly. That if mar- 
shal Murat is really at war with Austria, 
it would appear to be the duty of the 
commanders of the British forces, as well 
by sea as by land, in the Mediterranean, 
to oppose his operations as much as lay 
in their power. Information was received 
yesterday from Sicily, that a division of 
the Neapolitan fleet had passed the 
Straits of Messina, and was directing its 

‘course towards the Adriatic. I have, &c. 
W. Bentinck. 


(Fourth Inclosure in No. 16.) 


The Duke of Wellington to Prince Met- 
ternich. 


Vienna, March 23, 1815. 
My Prince; I have had the honour of 
receiving your highness’s note, in which 
you have inclosed me the copy of a letter 
of the 21st of March from marshal Belle- 
garde, and one of the 20th March from 
lord William Bentinck, in consequence of 
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which I have written a letter to lord Wil- 

liam Bentinck, of which I inclose your 

highness a copy. I have the honour, &c. 
WELLINGTON. 


(Fifth Inclosure in No. 16.) 


The Duke of Wellington to Lord William 
Bentinck, 


Vienna, 28th March, 1815. 

My lord; Prince Metternich has com- 
municated to me a copy of your lordship’s 
letter to marshal Bellegarde of the 20th 
of March, in which your lordship states 
your opinion that, in case Murat should 
make a movement with his troops, which 
is considered an act of hostility and breach 
of treaty with the Emperor of Austria, 
your lordship will consider the armistice 
existing between his Majesty and Murat 
as atanend. I beg to inform you that I 
entirely concur with you in that opinion, 
which I have reason to believe to be in 
conformity with that of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

In case marshal Murat should attack 
the Austrians in Italy, it is desirable that 
your lordship should do every thing in 
your power to support the latter, and that 
your lordship should inform the officers 
commanding his Majesty’s ships in the 
Mediterranean, that this armistice is at an 
end, when the case shall occur, in order 
that he may co-operate with the Austrian 
troops, and particularly protect and aid 
the passage of the Austrian troops from 
Dalmatia to the opposite coast. 

It would be desirable that, in the same 
case, the officer commanding his Majes- 
ty’s troops in the Seven Islands should be 
instructed to assist the Austrian corps in 
Dalmatia, either by transports, or by de- 
taching troops as far as may be in his 
power, consistently with the safety of the 
possessions entrusted to his charge, in 
order to co-operate with the Austrians. 
In the same case, and in the probable 
event of the Austrians being able to take 
the offensive against Murat, I need not point 
out to your lordship how desirable it 
would be to co-operate with the Austrians 
from Sicily. Ihave the honour to be, &c. 

WELLINGTON. 


No. 17.—Dispatch from the Earl of Clan- 
carty to Viscount Castlereagh. 


Vienna, the 15th April, 1815. 
My lord ; The accompanying copies of 
official notes from the Duc de Campo- 
chiaro and the Prince Cariati, and of the 
answer of Prince Metternich to one of 
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them, will put your lordship in possession 
of the state of affairs between this country 
and that of Naples, and that the Jatter of 
them will acquaint you, that the Austrian 
Government has considered Murat’s late 
attack upon the advanced posts of the 
army, as a declaration of war, that the 
same has been accepted, and that the two 
Countries are now io a state of open and 
avowed hostility, To these, I have the 
honour to add translations of the Austrian 
Declaration, which was published here on 
the 10th instant. 

Iam happy to be able to inform your 
lordship, that the outset of this war has 
been favourable to the Imperial arms. 
Their head quarters have, been and still, 
by the last accounts, were at Bogelo on 
this side the Po; the advanced guard, 
under general Bianchi, had been between 
Bologna and Feriara. It seems to have 
been the intention, that this last should 
retire upon Morat’s advance, for the pur- 
pose of defending the line of the Po, till 
the strong reinforcements in march should 
have time to come up, and that general 
Nugent, dispatched with a force for that 
purpose through the defiles of Tuscany, 
should he able to operate on the enemy’s 
rear. Prince Metternich has read to me 
the official report received from their 
head-quarters, stating, that the advanced 
guard of the Austrian army had had 
rather a sharp affair with that of Murat, 
in which the latter was repulsed with the 
loss of several hundred in killed, wounded, 
and presoners. ‘This affair took place on 
the Pinaro. General Bianchi, with his 
force, retired without further obstruction 
to Borgo-forte. 

Ihave the honour herewith to inclose 
the copy of a Dispatch, which, at the re- 
quest of Prince Metternich, I have thought 
it my duty to write to lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck, and in which copies of the Papers 
A, B, and C, herewith transmitted, were 
inclosed for his lordsbip’s information. I 
have the honour, &c. CLANcARTY, 


(First Inclosure in No. 17,)—Translation. 


The Neapolitan Plenipotentiaries to the 
Earl of Clancarty. 


Vienna, April 8th, 1815. 
The undersigned Plenipotentiaries of 
his Majesty the King of Naples at the 
Congress of Vienna, hasten, according to 
the orders of their Court, to communicate 
4o his Excellency Lord Clancarty, First 
Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty 
‘at the said Congress, a Note which they 
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have this day addressed to the Cabinet of 
Vienna. 

They entreat his Excellency to lay this: 
Note before his Government, who will 
find in it the fullest explanation both as 
to the imperious motives which have de- 
termined his Neapolitan Majesty to march 
his troops to the P», and as to the sincere 
desire which he entertains for the conti- 
nuation of peace. 

It is only to secure the continuance of 
it in his states and to his people; it is 
only to place himself on a footing with 
the extraordinary warlike preparations 
which are making in Italy, and to prepare 
himself against the re-action of the events 
which have taken place in France, that 
the King of Naples has found himself 
forced to return to those positions upon 
the Po, which he occupied at the end of 
the last war. 

But he has, and has had no other object 
in view than to obtain at last that security 
and guaranty, which he has in vain so- 
licited during the continuance of the 
Congress, and which are due to him in 
virtue of his Treaty of Alliance with the 
Court of Vienna, to which England gave 
her concurrence and consent. 

The King of Naples has no doubt that 
the British Government, informed of his 
real intentions, will concur, and employ 
her powerful influence with the other 
Powers, in satisfying the just wishes of 
his Neapolitan Majesty, who, on bis part, 
will be desirous of doing every thing 
which depends upon him, to prove to the 
whole world his sincere desire of peace, 
and to cement the relations of friendship 
and of commerce, which so happily exist 
between the Crowns of England and of 
Naples. The Undersigned, &c. 

Duke of Campocutaro, 
Prince Cartatt. 


(Second Inclosure in No. 17.—Translation.) 


The Neapolitan Plenipotentiaries to Prince 
Metternich, 


Veenna, April 8, 1815. 

The undersigned Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary of his Majesty the King of Naples, 
at the Congress of Vienna, have received 
the orders of their Court to make the tol- 
lowing answer to the Note and to the 
offi ial Letter of his Highness Prince 
Mettern'ch, Minister of State and of Fo- 
reign Affairs of his Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, dated the 26th of February 
last. 


Always animated by the most sincere — 
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and ardent desire to preserve those very 
intimate relations of friendship and unios 
which existed with his Majesty the Empe- 
ror of Austria, his august allv, and to be 
at peace with every state, the King never 
ceased, during the continuance of the 
Congress, to use every effort, and all the 
means in his power, to cement his alliance 
with the Court of Vienna, and to place 
himself in direct relation with the other 
Courts of Europe. 

For this purpose the King has, at dif- 
ferent times, soliciied the Cabinet of 
Vienna to conclude a new Treaty of Alli- 
ance, conformably to the fitth secret Ar- 
ticie of that of the Lith of January 181+. 
He has offered to bis Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Majesty the co-operation of the 
whole of his forces for the maintenance of 
tranquillity in Italy ; and he has even pat 
a portion of bis troops at the disposal of 
the Austrian commanding officer in haly, 
in case he should require them for the re- 
establishment or maintenance of good 
order in the Italian provinces belonging 
to the House of Austria. He, in fine, 
omitied no opportunity of giving to his 
Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty 
the most convincing proofs of his constant 
and entire devotion. 

His Neapolitan Majesty flattered him- 
self, that a conduct so frank and loyal 
would have merited a perfect reciprocity 
on the part of the Court of Vienna; and 
that that Court would have at length 
acted with all the energy and efficiency 
of a good and faithful ally, in the accom- 
plishment of the Treaty of the 11th of 
January, 1814. 

It is impossible to explain otherwise, 
than by an excess of confidence, the fa- 
cility with which the Court of Naples 
abandoned itself to the Cabinet of Vienna, 
during the negociations of Congress ; 
whilst that Cabinet uniformly declined 
all the solicitations addressed to it by the 
undersigned, in order to obtain the execu- 
tion of the engagements which it had 
contracted by its alliance with their 
Court, and whilst the notes which the 
undersigned addressed to it, and even an 
autographical letter of the King to his 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, contain- 
ing the most friendly protestations and 
offers, were left unanswered. 

And when, for the first time, the Cabi- 
net of Vienna broke this fatal silence, it 
was to intimate to the King in menacing 
language, by the note of the 26th 
February last, that he should quietly wait 
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until 150,000 Austrians, with 200 pieces 
of artillery, had marched into Italy, until 
three bridges had been thrown over the 
Po, and until eight thousand workmen 
had completely finished the fortifications 
traced upon the line of that river; in order 
to impose upon him afterwards whatever 
laws it might be wished he should sub- 
mit to. 

‘The Cabinet of Vienna tries to justify 
the necessity of these measures by the 
Neapoliian armaments. It well knew, 
however, and the King never ceased to 
repeat it on all occasions, that he only 
waited for the moment when he should 
see established, by solemn acts, the safety 
and repose of his states and of his people, 
to reduce his forces, and to assume an at- 
titude perfectly pacific. 

Why then did not Austria, instead of 
taking those measures in Italy which must 
necessarily increase the alarm of the King, 
prefer doing away that alarm, by the exe- 
cution of that Treaty of the 11th January ? 
Such a mode of proceeding was much 
more simple, and would have been more 
successful. But the Cabinet of Vienna, far 
from declaring itself the faithful ally of 
the King, and acting in consequence, did, 
in the note addressed on the 25th February 
to the Cabinet of the Thuilleries, avoid, 
even with an appearance of affectation, 
the insertion of one word which could 
give to France the most distant idea, that 
Austria was disposed to defend the king- 
dom of Naples, in case it should be at- 
tacked; and yet the guarantee and de- 
fence of the states of the King formed the 
basis of his alliance with Austria; who 
having likewise stipulated, by the first 
Article of the Treaty of Paris, that her 
Allies should be at peace with France, 
was bound by an additional obligation to 
defend and sustain the King against that 
Power. 

It is worthy of remark that the King 
received the notes of the-Cabinet of 
Vienna, of the 25th and 26th February, 
and the accounts of the extraordinary war 
measures taken by Austria in Italy, on 
the 7th of March, that is, two days after: 
notwithstanding the little prospect of 
safety which the negociations of Vienna 
had yet offered to him, the King had so- 
lemnly declared, that, whatever events 
might take place in France, he would re- 
main always faithful to his engagements. 

Such was and such is still the wish of 
the King. Nevertheless, after the unex- 


pected steps taken by the Court of 
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Vienna, and which have thrown a light by 
no means satisfactory upon the whole 
course of her proceedings towards the 
Court of Naples, during the negociations 
of the Congress, and alter the events 
which have arisen in France, which may 
again light up the flame of war upon the 
continent, the King has been obliged to 
turn his attention to the securing by his 
own means his own preservation, and the 
safety and tranquillity of his states and of 
his people. 

It is under the influence of these mo- 
tives, which are as weighty as they are 
imperious, and of the example set by 
other Powers, and even by Austria, which 
have advanced and concentrated their 
forces, that his Majesty has judged it ne- 
cessary to direct his army to take up 
again that position which it occupied 
upon the Po at the end of last war, in 
consequence of a Convention signed on 
the 7th February between the Austrian 
and Neapolitan generals, 

The march of the Neapolitan army to 
the Po, can therefore be considered only 
as a measure of precaution and of fore- 
sight, dictated by the renewal of that 
state of things which had given rise to 
the above-mentioned Convention, and by 
the consideration that the King being 
able to rely only on his own forces, the 
line of the Po is the only one which can 
enable him to defend himself against all 
attack which may be meditated against 
his states, 

This explanation, which was given to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian 
army in Italy in time to prevent every 
act of hostility, until the two Courts should 
have come to an understanding, has not 
produced the effect which was expected 
from it; for the King has been informed, 
that a Neapolitan gun-boat has been de- 
tained and disarmed in the port of Cerria, 
Another gun-boat, which carried dis- 
patches to the Neapolitan Consul at 
Venice, has been also detained at the 
Point of Goro, at the mouth of the Po: 
she was fired upon, and when the Com- 
mander declared that he was charged 
with dispatches for the said agent, he was 
answered, that, in consequence of orders 
from Field-Marshal Bellegarde, no Nea- 
politan vessel could be received on the 
whole Austrian coast. 

Lastly, a Neapolitan officer who had 
been sent to the bridge of Lagosciuro, to 
receive some cases of muskets, the ex- 


portation of which had been agreed to by 
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the Austrian Government, has been sent 
back without being able to obtain these 
arms. 

His Neapolitan Majesty extremely re- 
grets, that his Holiness, and his Imperial 
and Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany should, notwithstanding the most 
friendly assurances given to them by him, 
have taken the precipitate determination 
of withdrawing from their Capitals, The 
King saw with pain in this transaction, 
that the Austrian Minister at the Court of 
Rome, instead of calming the unfounded 
apprehensions of the Holy Father, had 
contributed with the greatest warmth in 
engaging him to leave his residence, even 
when his Majesty had caused it to be de- 
clared to him that the passage of his 
troops through the Roman states, would 
not have caused the least change in the 
state of government, that they would not 
even have traversed the City of Rome, 
and that whatever was furnished to them 
during their passage, should have been 
exactly paid for. 

Why then be thus alarmed at the sim- 
ple passage of friendly troops, under such 
tranquillizing restriction? Certainly, the 
King would have much preferred abstain- 
ing from marching his troops through the 
Roman states ; but circumstances were so 
urgent, and the roads of Abbruzzo were 
so impracticable, in consequence of the 
melting of the snow, that he could not 
delay that measure. The Allies, in cir- 
cumstances less pressing, did the same 
with respect to Switzerland in the last 
war, and nobody could blame them for it. 

The King however declares, as he has 
ever declared in the face of the whole 
world, that he has no wish but for peace, 
no pretensions but the immediate fulfil- 
ment of the Treaty of the 11th January. 
He flatters himself, that his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, animated by the 
same disposition, and by that spirit of 
conciliation and of justice which charac- 
terizes him, and convinced of the real 
motives which have reduced the King to 
the unpleasant necessity of taking extra- 
ordinary measures to watch over his own 
preservation and the safety of his states, 
will crush these seeds of misunderstanding, 
so contrary to the policy and interest of 
the two Courts, and of the two Nations, 
by re-establishing, in the prompt execu- 
tion of the Treaty above mentioned, that 
perfect accord, and those intimate rela~ 
tions which have so happily united them. 

For this purpose, the undersigned re- 
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quest his highness Prince Metternich to 
have the goodness to lay this Note before 
his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and 
to transmit to them, as soon as possible, a 
categorical answer upon these proposi- 
tions, in order that they may forward it 
without delay to their Court. 

The undersigned, in the mean time, 
acquaint his highness the Prince Metter- 
nich, that, in consequence of orders from 
their Court, they will communicate this 
Note to the Ministers Plenipotentiary of 
the Courts of Russia, England, and of 
Prussia, who have either taken part or 
concurred in the above-mentioned Treaty. 
They seize this opportunity, &c. 

The Duke of Campocniano. 
The Prince Cantatt. 


( Third Inclosure in No. 17.)—Translation. 


The Prince Metternich to the Neapolitan 
Plenipotentiaries. 


Vienna, April 10, 1815. 

The undersigned, Minister of State and 
for Foreign Affairs of the Emperor of 
Austria, has submitted to his Imperial 
Majesty the Declaration which the Nea- 
politan Plenipotentiaries have done him 
the honour to address him the 8th instant. 
He is commanded to make them the fol- 
lowing reply : 

The Treaty of Alliance between Aus- 
tria and the Court of Naples was hardly 
concluded before it became manifest, 
both by the prolonged inactivity of the 
Neapolitan army, and by a multitude of 
material proofs, which fell into the hands 
of the Allied armies, that, in the course 
of the negociations, the King, far from 
striving for the common object for which 
the Powers acted in the war of 1813 and 
1814, had principally calculated his mea- 
sures upon the issue of events. 

The Lmperor nevertheless continued 
faithful to the Treaty of Alliance of Ja- 
nuary 11th, 1$14, Without adverting to 
the motives which led to its negociation, 
or to the circumstances which induced the 
King’s accession to it, his Imperial Ma- 
jesty regulated his determinations solely 
upon the nature of the engagements of 
that alliance. He employed his good 
offices without delay in establishing rela- 
tions between his Allies and the Court of 
Naples, 

The reasons which have prevented 
these relations from being converted into 
formal alliances are too well known to 
the Cabinet of Naples, to make it neces- 


vary for the undersigned here to repeat 
them. 
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The more the conduct adopted by the 
King since the first moment of the al- 
liance has been opposite to that of Aus- 
tria, the less right has he to impute to the 
Cabinet of Vienna the inconveniences 
which may have resulted therefrom to the 
Court of Naples. 

The Emperor has never ceased repre- 
senting to the King the consequences in 
which he must be involved by his pro- 
longed occupation of the Marches, at a 
time when sound policy prescribed to the 
King to limit his pretensions to the pre- 
servation of his kingdom, and to abstain 
from all schemes of conquest ; and when 
the same policy called him to the honour- 
able task of assisting the Governments of 
Italy in securing the tranquillity of the 
Peninsula, instead of fomenting the agita- 
tion of men’s minds, by continually aug- 
menting his armies, disproportioned to 
the resources of his state. And what is 
still more, these armies were assembled 
upon points which by the geographical 
situation of the Austrian possessions, 
being secure from an attack on the part 
of the Powers opposed to the Court of 
Naples, were to be from that moment 
considered only as positions taken up in 
hostility to Austria, and to the other 
Princes of Italy. 

Although, during this interval, the ge- 
neral interests of Europe, and of the Aus- 
trian monarchy, claimed the entire atten- 
tion of his Imperial Majesty, he never- 
theless neglected no means by which the 
King might be brought back to more 
moderate views. His Majesty tried every 
method of conciliation and persuasion, 
until the period when the armaments of 
that Prince assumed the character of more 
direct aggression. His Majesty was 
finally obliged to decide upon a step pro- 
voked by the overtures of the Neapolitan 
Cabinet, which revealed too plainly the 
views, with respect to which there re- 
mains no longer any doubt, since the 
overtures made by the King to the Court 
of Rome. 

The undersigned was commanded to 
transmit simultaneously to the Plenipo- 
tiaries of Naples and of France, Declara- 
tions which could leave no doubt that the 
Emperor would never grant to any 
foreign troops a passage through his terri- 
tories, 

The Declaration, addressed to France 
the 25th of February, was the next day 
communicated to the Neapolitan Pleni- 
potentiaries. If there be any difference 
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in the wording of these simultaneous De- 
clarations, the reason is plain. It was by 
the Court of Naples that the question was 
brought forward ; it was that Court which 
had assumed an hostile attitude. 

The Emperor owed itto the security of 
his dominions, and to his general relations 
with the rest of Europe, to make those 
Declarations. He owes it to his dignity 
to maintain them. His Imperial Majesty 
would have rejected every demand on the 
part of France to send an army into Italy. 
After the Declaration of the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, he would have considered any 
step in furtherance of such a demand, as 
a declaration of war. The Emperor, in 
like manner, looks upoh the advance of 
the Neapolitan troops beyond the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom, and from their can- 
tonments in the Marches, as a rupture of 
the alliance, and as a measure directed 
againsthimself. Inthe same manner also 
does his Majesty now consider the en- 
trance of the Neapolitan army into the 
Legations, and the acts of hostility com- 
mitted by it upon the Imperial troops, as 
a positive declaration of war, whatever be 
the pretexts under which the Cabinet of 
Naples presents these facts. 

The undersigned is, consequently, com- 
manded immediately to recall the Impe- 


rial mission from Naples, at the same | 


time that he places the inclosed passports 
at the disposal of the Neapolitan mission 
at Vienna. METTERNICH, 


(Fourth Inclosure in No. 17.—Translation. ) 


Austrian Declaration of War against the 
King of Naples, 
Vienna, April 12, 1815. 

After the campaign of 1812, the King 
of Naples left the French army, in which 
he had commanded a corps. He had 
scarcely arrived in his capital, when he 
caused overtures to be made to the Aus- 
trian Court, announcing his intention of 
combining his future political proceedings 
with those of the Austrian Cabinet. 
Shortly after the campaign of 1813 com- 
menced: dazzled by some illusive ap- 
pearances of events favourable to Napo- 
leon, King Joachim left Naples, and again 
took a command in the French army. 
At the same time he secretly proposed to 
the Austrian Cabinet his mediation be- 
tween the Allies and the French Emperor. 
The glorious 18th of October decided the 
fate of Napoleon; the King of Naples re- 
turned to his dominions, and immediately 
renewed the negociations respecting his 
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accession to the European alliance. He. 
caused his army to advange, and proposed 
to Austria the partition of Italy. The Po 
was to be the limit of the two states. Some 
months elapsed in continued negociations 
with the Allies, and no less frequent cor- 
respondence on the part of the King, with 
the commander in chief of the French 
Italian army. The Neapolitan army did 
not side witheither party, Neither could 
reckon upon it; neither had to combat it. 
This state of things was, however, least 
unfavourable to Austria, to whom it furs 
nished the means of turning its principal 
force against the common enemy, without 
attending to Italy. 

On the Ilth of January 1814, the 
Treaty between Naples and Austria was 
at length signed; yet the Neapolitan army 
remained long inactive, under the pretext 
that the ratifications were not yet ex. 
changed. Material proofs, which fell into 
the hands of the Allies, left no doubt that 
the King’s secret connexions with the 
enemy still continued. They betrayed 
chiefly his intentions of making the 
French Emperor believe that the acces- 
sion of the King to the alliance of the 
Powers had not actually taken place. 
The victories obtained in France itself, 
put an end to the vacillations of the 
King. Paris had opened its gates to the 
Allies, and the Neapolitan army began its 
campaign. 

The Convention of the 11th of April 
1814, had ended the war against Napo- 
leon; the negociations at Paris fixed the 
reciprocal relations between France and 
its late enemies; all the armies quitted 
France; the Neapolitans retired to the 
Papal Marches, to which the King, in 
virtue of the Treaty of January 11, had 
furmed pretensions. 

The relations between all the Powers 
were to be fixed at the Congress of 
Vienna. The branches of the House of 
Bourbon declared against the recognition 
of King Joachim. The situation of the 
latter was evidently much changed by 
the return of the ancient Royal Family to 
the thrones of France and Spain. A wise 
policy would have prescribed to him to 
limit his future views to the preservation 
of one of the finest kingdoms of the world, 
and to renounce every idea of conquest, 
and particularly of such conquest as could 


only be made at the expense of a neigh-. 


bour, who in a military point of view was 
wholly inoffensive, and in every other 
point of view of the highest importance. 
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But moderation and good faith are words 
without meaning for the Princes of the 
new French dynasty. 

King Joachim, however, instead of 
thinking of maintaining himself, formed, in 
secret, extensive projects for the future. 
He prepared the execution of them by 
bringing together all the elements of a 
political and military revolution: none of 
his plans, none of his movements escaped 
the Austrian Cabinet. This was not the 
way to bring over to his side, the opi- 
nion of the Courts who opposed the ad- 
mission of the King of Naples to a place 
among the Sovereigns of Europe. 

The burthen of such military exertions 
becoming at last too great for the kingdom 
to bear, the King resolved to take more 
decisive steps. In February last he an- 
nounced to the Court of Vienna his inten- 
tion of sending an army into France, for 
which end he required nothing less than 
the passage through Italy. A proposition 
sO extravagant was treated as it deserved, 

On the 25th and 26th of February 
1815, his Imperial Majesty sent Declara- 
tions to the French and Neapolitan Go- 
vernments, announcing his irrevocable 
determination never to allow the tranquil- 
lity of Middle and Upper Italy to be 
endangered by the marching in or passage 
of foreign troops. His Imperial Majesty 
at the same time gave orders for the 
march of a large reinforcement of the 
troops to bis Italian provinces, in support 
of this Declaration; on the part of France 
it was announced that the King had no 
such intention. King Joachim kept his 
answer back; the moment for revealing 
his real designs was not yet come. 

On the 5th of March, the news of Bao- 
naparté’s escape arrived at Naples. The 
King immediately sent for his Imperial 
Majesty’s ambassador, and declared to 
him that he was and woold still remain 
faithful to the system of the alliance ; he 
renewed the same declarations to the 
Cabinets of Austria and England; but at 
the same time he sent one of his aides-de- 
camp, count de Beaufremont, to France, 


with the commission to go to Buonaparté, 
and to assure him of his support. Scarcely 


was the news of Napoleon’s entry into 
Lyons received at Naples, when the King 
made it positively known—« That he 
considered the cause of Napoleon as his 
own, and would now prove to him that it 
had never been foreign to him.” He 
required at the same time fro 1 his Holi- 
hess, a passage through the Roman states 
( VOL. XXXI. ) 


with the Government of Naples. 
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for two of his divisions, adding, that far 
from acting in an hostile manner, they 
should not disturb the Holy Father in his 
capital; the Pope protested against this 
violation of his territory, and when it 
took place, he left Rome, and repaired to 
Florence. 

On the Sth of April the Neapolitan ple- 
nipotentiaries at Vienna delivered a Note 
to the Cabinet, which, with assurances of 
the most friendly sentiments of their 
master, and of his unalterable wish never 
to separate from Austria, announced that 
his Majesty, in consequence of the changes 
that had taken place, and of the military 
measures which all the Powers thought 
it necessary to take, had deemed it right 
also, for his own security, to give to his 
military forces a more extended position, 
and that for this reason they would oc- 
cupy the line of demarkation which was 
fixed for the Neapolitan army by the ar- 
mistice of 1813. Meanwhile the Nea- 
politan army, without any further decla- 
ration, began on the 30th of March 
hostilities against the Austrian posts in the 
| Legations. 

His Majesty the Emperor and King, 
strong in the justice of his cause, in the 
valour of his army, in the tried loyalty of 
his people, and in his intimate connexion 
with all the Powers of Europe, has caused 
it to be signified to the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment, by a Note, dated the 10th 
instant, that his Imperial Majesty con- 
siders war between the two states as 
begun, and leaves all farther decision to 
the force of his arms. 


No. 18.—Extract of a Letter from the 
Comte de Blacas to Lord Viscount 
Casilereagh, dated Paris, 4th March, 
1815. 


Herewith you will find, my lord, the 
copies of the letters, the originals of which 
you have seen in my hands. Since that 
time I have found in another bundle, 
three minutes of letters written by Napo- 
leon, one of which has no date. I have 
the honour likewise to address to you 
copies thereof, and they are not the least 
interesting of the documents which have 
been discovered in the immense quantity 
of papers amongst which it has been ne- 
cessary to make search. 

Biacas p’AULps, 


(First Inclosure in No. 18.)—Translation: 


Lucca, Feb. 14, 1814. 
Sire; I have had the honour of inform- 


(L) 
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ing your Majesty by my reports of the 
5th and 8th of this month, of the concen- 
trating movement made by the Prince of 
Lucca upon Pisa, in consequence of the 
circumstances which induced me to quit 
Florence, to order the evacuation of that 
city, and to assemble all the troops of the 
division upon a point of greater security. 
The Prince has maintained himself at 
Pisa till now; but having received advice 
of an English expedition, amounting, by 
all accounts, to at least 6,000 men, and 
which appears to be undoubtedly directed 
from Sicily against Leghorn, Spezia, or 
Genoa, I have determined to order the 
Prince to continue his movement upon 
Genoa, in order that his retreat may not 
be cut off by the only road which: still 
remains open. 

I have been confirmed in this plan by 
having ascertained that some Neapolitan 
troops, superior in numbers, are already 
at Pistoya, and have forced our advanced 
posts to abandon the passage of Serra- 
valle. 

I also know that the enemy intends to 
cut off our communications, by seizing the 
road which conducts from Pontremoli to 
Spezia and the Riviera di Genoa. 

have thought proper to give him no- 
tice to keep some troops upon which the 
Viceroy must have reckoned, and which 
cannot render any very decisive services 
elsewhere. 

The projects of the English and Aus- 
trians do away all the doubts which the 
personal conduct of the King of Naples 
might create. I ought not to conceal 
from your Majesty, that I have received 
from him several leiters much at variance 
with the operations of his troops. 

The King is in a state of great agitation. 
He is astonished that the Viceroy should 
have retired from the Adige, and that I 
have quitted Tuscany upon the notion 
that he could be the enemy of your Ma- 
jesty and of France. He loudly expresses 
his devotion and his gratitude for your 
person; and he even said to the Tuscan 
deputies, that he would prefer receiving 
the first blow to drawing his sword against 
a Frenchman. 

{ know not how to reconcile this lan- 
guage, of which I do not suspect the sin- 
cerity, with all the arbitrary measures 
which have endangered my authority, 
and those which oblige me even now to 
provide for the safety of the French troops 
assembled at Pisa. 

Your Mojesty will appreciate these 
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contradictions, which seem to me to pro- 
ceed from a resolution deemed by the 
King conformable to his interests, but in 
which he has been dragged contrary to 
his own affections. I am assured that the 
language and conduct of the King are 
similar im his communications with the 
Viceroy. 

It is nevertheless certain, that a Pro- 
clamation of general Bellegarde’s, which 
recalls the nations of Italy to their former 
state, has been re-printed at Bologna, 
under the eyes of the King. 

This Proclamation, drawn up with much 
art, has produced the greatest effect in 
Tuscany, where it is extensively circu- 
lated.—I am, with profound respect, Sire, 
of your Imperial and Royal Majesty, the 
most devoted and obedient sister and sub- 
ject, Exiza. 

A correct copy. 


(Signed ) Bracas pb’ Avutps. 


(Second Iaclosure in No. 18.)—Translation. 
To the Queen of Naples. 
Nangis, 17th lebruary. 
Your husband is a very brave man in 
‘the field of battle, but he is more coward- 
ly than a woman or a monk when not in 
presence of the enemy. He has no moral 
courage. He has been frightened, and he 
has not hazarded losing for a moment 
that which he can only hold by me aud 
with me. Make him fully sensible of his 
absurdity. When he quitted the army 
without my order, I foresaw all the evi! 
counsels which would be given him. 1 
am, however, better satisfied with the 
message he has sent me through you. It 
he be sincerely sorry, let him watch the 
moment for proving to me that he has not 
been so ungrateful as he is pusillani:nous. 
I may yet pardon him the injury which 
he has done me. 
A correct copy. 
(Signed) 


(Third Inclosure in No, 18.)—Translation, 


Lucca, February 18, 1814. 

Sire; I have received the letter from 
the Minister of War, transmitting to me 
your Majesty’s instructions, concerning 
the evacuation of the Roman states and of 
Tuscany. Immediately after the receipt 
of that letter, I set out tor Bologna, where 
the King of Naples was. I experienced 
no difficulty as far as Florence, but upon 
my arrival in that town, the new authori- 
ties signified to me that I could neither 
continue my route, nor remain at Flo- 


Bracas p’AvLps, 
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rence; and that I must go back as far as 
Prato, there to await the answer of the 
King. 1 dispatched a courier to that 
Prince, and am returned to Lucca, where 
Iam in greater safety than at Prato, which 
is in a state of insurrection. I know not 
what the King will be allowed to answer. 
‘The Austrian and English ministers re- 
proach him with being French, and par- 
ticularly with being too much attached to 
your Majesty. The revolutionists, who 
now govern Florence, assert loudly that 
the King of Naples has an understanding 
with the French, and that he deceives the 
Italians. They attribute to my counsels 
the inaction of the Neapolitan troops, 
which the Allies wished should march 
against the Viceroy at the moment when 
he was about to be atiacked by general 
Bellegarde. ‘The King is in the greatest 
distress ; he now thoroughly feels in what 
a situation he is placed: it is difficult for 
me to send him advice. If there were as 
much firmness in bis character, as there 
are good qualities in his heart, he would 
be stronger in Italy than the Goalition, 
The Duke of Ornanto, 
A correct copy. 
(Signed) 


(Fourth Inclosure in No. 18.)—Translation. 


Volta, February 20, 1814. 
Sire; I have the honour to address to 
your Majesty a return of your army of 
Italy, up to the 18th of this month. The 
King of Naples, who appeared inclined to 
march against us, and to yield to the so- 
licitations of the Austrians, arrested his 
progress, as soon as he became acquainted 
with your Majesty’s late victories of the 
10th, 11th, and 12th. He had not yet 
received the ratification of his Treaty the 
evening before last; I therefore hope that 
he will not add to the wrongs of which he 
has been guilty towards your Majesty, by 
firing‘upon your troops. Iam, &c. 
Evcene Napo.eon. 
A correct copy. 
(Signed) 
(Fifth Inclosure in No. 18.)— Translation. 
Extract of the Consular Correspondence. 
Kingdom of Italy. 
Milan, March 2, 1814. 
Light Hungarians and one officer ar- 
rived on the 26th of February at Bellin- 
zona, with the intention of establishing 
their communications with field-marsbal 
Bellegarde, whom they supposed at Mi- 
lan, ‘This litile detachment has re-entered 


Bracas p’AuLps. 
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Switzerland. A letter is mentioned as 
having been written by the Emperor Na- 
poleon, to the Landaman of Switzerland, 
to induce him to oppose the retreat of the 
allied troops through the Helvetic terri- 
tory. The troops stationed at Iselle, at 
the foot of the Simplen, have been re- 
inforced by order of the Prince Viceroy. 
The fort of Ancona surrendered on the 15th 
February. The garrison of that place is 
expected at Placentia on the 3rd of this 
month. Information has been received, 
that the garrison of Venice made a sally, 
by which they obtained a great number of 
cattle. The army which marches from 
Placentia on Parma, met with some re- 
sistance on the Taro: it cannot have en- 
tered that town before the Ist of March. 
According to letters from Switzerland, an 
epidemic. disorder prevails amongst the 
allied troops. In that country, great re- 
quisitions are made for the service of the 
enemy’s armies, 

3rd March. The re-entrance of our 
into Parma is announced, after 
taking from the enemy 1,500 prisoners, 
and & pieces of cannon. It is stated posi- 
tively that general Bellegarde counter- 
marches his artillery from Verona on Vi- 
cenza, and that two regiments belonging 
to his army are marching towards tbe 
confines of the Illyrian provinces, to form 
part of a cordon of health to be there esta- 
blished—an epidemic disorder having 
lately broken out in the upper countries, 


Letter from the Consul of Ancona, with- 
out date, and supposed to be written 
from Lucca. 


The Consul quitted Ancona the 4th 
February ; the citadel, defended by ge- 
neral Barbou, was during two days at- 
tacked by the Neapolitans. The enemy’s 
batteries fired trom the forts of the Capu- 
chins of Montgardet which they occupied. 
General Barbou capitulated the 15th. 

The Consul had occasion to see the 
King of Naples, respecting his passports. 
The following is the substance of the con- 
versation he had with him. Necessity 
alone, said the King, has obliged me to 
unite with the Allies; the great extent of 
the coasts of my kingdom, exposed them 
to the invasions of the English. Their 
maritime strength, and their force in Si- 
cily, are well known :—who would have 
defended my kingdom, bad I carried my 
army beyond the Po? Besides, it would 


have been impossible for me to make it 
leave the kingdom, 


On the other hand, 
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my people were discontented in conse- 
quence of the stagnation of commerce, 
which prevented them from realizing the 
rich produce of the soil; it would have 
been easy for the enemy to have seduced 
them, to the sole detriment of myself and 
of France. On the other hand, my na- 
tion would have been dissatisfied, had I 
not acceded to the proposals which the 
Allies made me, of indemnifying myself 
for Sicily by the countries on this side the 
Po, which his Majesty the Emperor of 
the French was obliged to renounce by 
the force of circumstances. He added 
that his intentions were so much the 
purer on this head, as it was agreed that 
his army was never to fight against the 
French; he would recollect constantly 
that he was himself a Frenchman, and 
that he would not forget all he owed to 
his illustrious brother-in-law. He desired 
the Consul to remain at Ancona, and to 
continue his functions, assuring him that 
his correspondence should be free, since 
he was not at war with France. The 
Consul did not think that it was for him to 
make any objection. 

The colonel of the 9th Neapolitan regi- 
ment, Mr. Marriotti, and all his officers, 
were the first to demand their dismissal, 
The other officers employed in the diffe- 
rent corps of the army followed this ex- 
ample; but the greater part have been 
sent to Naples with the promise never to 
be obliged to serve against France. They 
are to be employed in the formation of 
other corps. The garrison of Cattaro, 
composed almost entirely of Italians, was 
Jeft without resources afier its arrival at 
Ancona, in order to oblige it to enter the 
kingdom of Naples. 

On their arriyal at Ancona, the Neapo- 
litan authorities removed all the Italian 
escutcheons. 
on the Consul’s house, were respected. 


(Sixth Inclosure in No, 18.)—Translation. 
To the King of Naples. 


I say nothing to you of my displeasure 
at your conduct, which has been diame- 
trically opposite to your duty. That, how- 
ever, belongs to the weakness of your na- 
ture. You are a good soldier on the field 
of batle; but excepting there, you have 
no vigour and no character, Take ad- 
vantage, however, of an act of treachery, 
which I oniy attribute to fear, in order to 
serve me by useful information, I rely 


ppon you, upon your contrition, upon 
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your promises. If it were otherwise, re- 
collect that you would have to repent of 
it. I suppose that you are not one of 
those that imagine the lion is dead. If 
such are your calculations, they are false. 
} defeated the Austrians yesterday, and { 
am in pursuit of the remains of their co- 
lumns. Another such victory, and you 
will see that my affairs are not so despe- 
rate as you have been led to believe. You 
have done me all the harm that you could 
since your departure from Wilna, but we 
shall say no more about it. The title of 
King has turned your head. If you wish 
to preserve the former, behave well, and 
keep your word. 
A correct Copy. 
(Signed) Biacas v’Autpes, 


(Seventh Inclosure in No. 18.)—Translation, 


Paris, March 3, 1814. 

Sire; For several days I have daily 
written to Prince Borghese to send to 
Chambery a division of S or 10,000 men, 
and this under pain of disobedience, as 
your Majesty had prescribed: Iam about 
to dispatch an officer to his Imperial high- 
ness, and to repeat the orders by telegraph. 
Your Majesty thinks that the King of Na- 
ples will not move; yet the attack and 
bombardment of the citadel of Ancona, 
are rather bad omens. 

I have given orders that negociations 
should be entered into for the garrisons of 
Rome and of Tuscany. I have written suc- 
cessively to that effect, first to the Duke 
of Otranto, and afterwards to the Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany. I have desired 
that these garrisons should be sent in the 
direction of Chambery. 

What makes me anxious is, that general 
Donzelot, at Corfu, is nearly unprovided, 
and his communications with Venice are 
uncertain, It is unfortunate that the old 
troops under bis command could not be 
conveyed to France or to Upper Italy. 
I think that it would have been well also, 
as the fleet could not oppose the re-victu- 
alling of Santona, on account of the ex- 
pence, that its garrison had been brought 
back to France, or that it had retained the 
means of capitulating on condition of 
returning home. Iam, &e. 


the Minister of War, 
Duke De Ferre, 
A correct Copy. 


(Signed) Biacas p’AvLPs, 
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(Eighth Inclosure in No. 18.)—Translation. 
To the King of Naples. 
March 5. 

Sir, my Brother; I have already com- 
municated to you my opinion of your con- 
duct. Your situation bad turned your 
head. My reverses have finished you. 
You have surrounded yourse!f with men 
who hate France, and who wish to ruin 

ov. I formerly gave you useful warn- 
ings. What you write to me is at vari- 
ance with your actions. I shall, however, 
see by your manner of acting at Ancona, 
if your heart be still French, and if you 
yicld to necessity alone. 

I write to the Minister at War, in order 
to tranquillize him with respect to your 
conduct. Recollect that your kingdom, 
which has cost so much blood and trouble 
tu France, is yours only for the benefit of 
those who gave it you. It is needless to 
send me an answer, unless you have some- 
thing important to communicate. Re- 
member that I made you a King solely 
for the interest of my system. Don’t de- 
ceive yourself; if you should cease to be 
a Frenchman, you would be nothing for 
me. Continue to correspond with the 
Viceroy, taking care that your letters be 
not intercepted, 

A correct Copy. 
(Signed) 


No. 19. Extract of a Letter from Lord 
William Bentinck to Marshal Belle- 
garde, dated Verona, March 25, 1814; 
transmitted officially by lord William 
Bentinck to Viscount Castlereagh. 


Biacas p’AuLpPs. 


It is now necessary to consider what- 
has been the conduct of Murat. 

1. Has he fulfilled his Treaty with 
Austria, the object and sole object of 
which was his immediate co-operation ? 

2. Was not this immediate co-operation, 


if he were sincere, as necessary to his own | 


safety, as to the success of the common 
cause f 

_$. But has he not rather acted, as if his 
apprehensions were not of Buopaparté, 
but of the Allies? 

4. Was it not the natural feeling and 
— of a deserter from the cause of 

uonaparté, to throw himself with all his 
weight into the scale, and be the most for- 
ward in the contest ?—-He would have no 
hope of escaping the effects of the ven- 
geance of Buonaparié, it successful. 

5. In what manner has he occupied the 
different parts of Italy evacuated by the 
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French? Has not his occupation had 
more the air of permanent than temporary 
possession ? 

6. Is it not the language of all his offi- 
cers, and of himself, that all Italy should be 
united, and that he should be the chief of 
independence? 

7. Is not this sentiment in exact accord 
with that of Buonaparté ? 

8. What mean his great endeavours to 
retain in his service the French officers, 
who, he knows, will never serve against 
his countrymen ? 

9. What means either his continual 
friendly intercourse with all the French 
authorities—with Fouché—with the ad- 
vanced posts—and latterly, with peculiar 
activity, direct with the head-quarters of 
the Viceroy, without the knowledge and 
participation of the Austrian Minister ? 

10 Finally, is there any man in Italy 
is there any man or officer in the Austrian 
army south of the Pu—has your Excel- 
lency, or have I myself, any confidence 
whatever in his sincerity? Do not all 
believe, that his sole object is to gain 
|time; that he is making and will make 
! use of every pretext to do nothing until 
the issue of the present struggle shall have 
been decided, when he will throw bim- 
self into the strongest side ? 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 3. 


Motion RESPECTING THE PELHAM AND 
Montacu Packets] Lord Nugent rose, 
for the purpose of calling the attention of 
the House to the oppression and injustice 
shown, and to the artifices employed by 
the Post-office against captain Perring of 
the Lady Mary Pelham. They had 
raised, he said, this case to a degree of 
importance that would not otherwise be- 
long to it.. The papers laid upon the 
table confirmed the opinion he had for- 
merly entertained, and showed that what 
at first seemed neglect, was in truth system, 
His lordship then went into a statement of 
the facts of the case already betore the . 
the sailing of the Pel- 

am and Montagu packets in company— 
their being attacked by an American pri- 
vateer, the Montagu at first sustaining 
the brunt of the acuon; of 
the colours by the Mioraya, the relief 
afforded by tie Pelham, aud the subse- 
quent rewards coven to captain Watkins 
of the Monte , “ne crew, for their 
gallantry, A portion of these rewards his 
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lordship argued, ought to have been ex- 
tended to captain Perring, and the crew 
of the Pelham, instead of which, he had 
been discontinued, and not even head- 
money had been given to his crew. After 
some animadversions upon the conduct of 
Mr. Freeling, who, the noble lord con- 
tended, had acted with partiality and un- 
fairness, he concluded by moving, “ That 
the Papers relating to the action between 
the Pelham and Montagu packets, and the 
Globe American privateer, which were 
presented to the House by Mr. Win- 
chester upon the 23rd of February last, 
be referred to a Select Committee.” 

Mr. Lushington felt it his duty to oppose 
the motion of the noble lord. He did 
not charge the captain of the Pelham with 
cowardice, but with mismanagement; the 
consequence of which was, that the Mon- 
tagu was much distressed and nearly 
taken. He then went into a statement of 
the facts, by which it appeared that 
captain Watkins had behaved with the 
utmost gallantry, and had been promoted 
to the command of the Montagu, the 
captain having been killed in the action. 
He detailed to the House the evidence 
taken before two Boards of Inquiry upon 
the subject, which, he contended, showed 
that captain Watkins was highly deserving 
of the rewards he had received. 

Mr. Preston bore testimony to the high 
merits of the individual who now came 
before the House as a complainant, ob- 
serving, that captain Perring’s object was 
not to obtain any reward, but to vindicate 
his character, and secure remuneration 
for his crew. He said, it appeared by 
the evidence, and might be proved if the 
Committee was granted, that the colours 
of the Montagu were struck and not shot 
away, and that the conduct of the com- 
mander in firing on the American after 
that event was unwarrantable. The mail 
also, it would be proved, had been thrown 
overboard by the gunner of the Montagu, 
in the disorder in which that ship was 
after her colours were struck, and not by 
the orders of captain Watkins. It would 
also appear that the log-book of the Mon- 
tagu had been falsified, as it was there 
stated that the action lasted more than an 
hour, which lasted only ten minutes, The 
Montagu had, in fact, been re-captured 
by the Pelham. He should therefore vote 
for the Committee, as the only means of 
doing justice to captain Perring. 

Mr. Rose thought there was no cause 
for parliamentary interference in the case 
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which had been brought before the 
House. It certainly appeared from 
the evidence, that there had been a 
defect of judgment in the late captain 
Norman, in ordering the Pelham to take 
her station on the lee bow of the Mon- 
tagu, so that she could not bring her guns 
to bear on the enemy. ‘The Montagu, 
therefore, bore the brunt of the action, 
17 men out of her crew, which was only 
24, being killed or wounded: 50 out of 
80 of the American ship were killed or 
wounded; while only one man of the 
Pelham was wounded. The promotion 
of captain Watkins, who bad so gallantly 
fought the ship, was justified, though it 
was premature, He believed it was 
owing to the ignorance of captain Perring, 
that the Pelham had not before been 
brought into action, He should oppose 
the motion. 

Mr. It. Gordon opposed the motion, as 
captain Perring might, if he chose, have 
been tried before the regular tribunal. 

Mr. J. P. Grant supported the motion. 

Lord Nugent, in his reply, described the 
motives by which he was actuated upon 
this subject, namely, a desire to place on 
fair grounds the case of an officer who 
had been impeached, and in his judgment 
oppressed, by an office against whose de- 
cision there was no appeal but in that 
House itself. Indeed, he could not con- 
ceive where an officer officially slandered 
as captain Perring had been, could look 
for redress, if he could not find it in that 
House. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 5. 

Hetieston Ecection Bitt.] The order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Helleston Election Bill being read, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if fre- 
quent and anxious consideration could 
have brought him to think that this Bill 
ought to pass, he should certainly have 
by this time been of that opinion; but 
the more he considered the nature of the 
Bill, the more he was convinced that it 
ought to be discussed on the principle, 
before they adopted any further proceed- 
ings. Considering the Bill in this view, 
the only motion which he could recom- 
mend to their lordships on this subject 
was, that the Bill should be read a second 
time this day six months, His lordship 
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then repeated the objections which he 
had before stated. Taking the allegations 
in the Bill to be true, it Appeared to him 
to be one which the House could not pass. 
It differed essentially from all the Bills 
for the punishment or remedy of such 
practices that had ever passed that House. 
‘There had been four bills of the descrip- 
tion to which he had alluded; the first 
case, that of Stockbridge, afforded no pre- 
cedent for this Bill: the next case was 
that of Shorebam, where it was proved 
that there was a society called the Chris- 
tian Society, the object of which was to 
secure the return of members of parlia- 
ment in an improper manner. This was 
proved against 68 of them individually, 
and these 68 were disfranchised ; and for 
the purpose of preventing the recurrence 
of the evil, freeholders were added as 
voters along with those innocent persons 
whose franchises were continued. The 
case of Shoreham, then, was one in which 
the guilty only, on proof of the guilt of 
each, had been disfranchised: but this 
afforded no ground whatever for a Bill 
like the present, which went to disfran- 
chise the whole of the electors, innocent 
and guilty.” Then came the cases of 
Crickiade and Aylesbury, where none 
were distranchised, not even the guilty, 
though to prevent the recurrence of such 
corrupt practices in future, the right of 
voting was extended to some of the ad- 
joining hundreds. ‘The first objection, 
then, was, that this was partly a bill of 
pains and penalties, and therefore to be 
proceeded upon according to those strict 
rules on which the House acted in the 
discharge of its judicial functions; and 
looking at the Bill as one which went to 
punish the innocent along with the guilty, 
it was impossible their lordships, in any 
consistency with these rules, could give it 
their sanction, ‘Then another difficulty 
was, that, even if they were disposed to 
proceed with the Bill, they might pass it 
on evidence which the other House had 
not heard, and which if they had heard 
they might not have passed it on that 
ground. He did not mean to say that this 
was insuperable, or that their lordships 
were by any constitutional principle pre- 
vented from passing it on their own 
grounds if they thought proper, whether 
those grounds had been brought before 
the Commons or not; but ina legislative 
measure of this description and import- 
ance, it was desirable that the two Houses 
should proceed upon the same grounds. 
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Their lordships could not pass it on the 
evidence sent up from the Commons, for 
this reason, among others, that there was 
hardly a page in which questions did not 
appear, which the House of Lords, acting 
on the principles which he had stated, 
would suffer to be put, or at least to be 
the foundation of any penal proceeding. 
It had been most justly observed by a. 
noble lord (Grenville), who had paid 
great attention to this case, that though a 
corporation might be forfeited by the act 
of the majority, yet the elective franchise 
did not belong to the freemen in their 
corporate but in their individual capacity, 
and therefore there was no pretence for 
involving the innocent with the guilty. 
On these grounds, and on others to which 
he had before adverted, it appeared to 
him impossible for their lordships to pass 
this Bill. It might be said that they 
might make the alterations in the com- 
mittee; but it was far from being a de- 
sirable course of proceeding to make the 
necessary alterations in the Bill after its 
coming from the other House, though 
their lordships had the power, he pre- 
sumed, to doso. Where they could not 
hope to alter the Bill so asto make it fit 
to pass, it was useless to go to the com- 
mittee with it; and therefore he con- 
cluded by moving, That it be read a 
second time this day six months, 

Lord Grenville said, that after the at- 
tention he had paid to this Bill, and the 
steps he had suggested with respect to it, 
he thought it due to the House now to 
state his decided conviction, that on the 
principle of the Bill the course recom- 
mended by the noble and learned lord 
was the only one that could be at present 
safely adopted. The great objection in 
point of principle to this Bill was, that it 
was a bill partly of pains and penalties, 
and had for its object to punish the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty. He agreed 
with the noble and learned lord that, in 
this view of it, they must proceed with a 
rigid attention to those rules which govern 
them in the exercise of their judicial 
functions ; and luoking at the Bill with 
these rules in view, he asked, on what 
principle were they to punish the inno- 
cent with the guilty? The great difficulty 
in this novel case arose from the combi- 
ning the two distinct objects of punish- 
ment and remedy in one bill; whereas 
they ought to be the subject of separate 
bills. The rales applied to them must bé 
different, and rendered the proceeding 
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extremely difficult where they were 
united in the same measure. With re- 
gard to the bringing in of a new bill, his 
opinion was, that considering it asa bill 
of pains and penalties, it ought to ori- 
ginate with those who constituted the 
grand inquest of the nation, and not with 
their lordships, who were more accus- 
tomed to the exercise of the judicial func- 
tions with respect to such matters. There 
was another objection to this measure, 
which was this, that no ground whatever 
was laid for the application of the specific 
remedy recommended rather than ano- 
ther; for when they were thus, in effect, 
putting an end completely to the elective 
franchises of the borough of Helleston,— 
he meant putting. an end to them if the 
Bill were to pass,—there appeared hardly 
any reason why any other place as well 
as these Cornish hundreds might not re- 
turn the two members of parliament who 
were before returned by this borough. 
If they were to proceed upon the principle 
of taxation, or population, or property, as 
at the Union, other places might have a 
better claim, supposing it necessary that 
the numbers of the House of Commons 
should be exactly the same as at present. 
He came to the consideration of this mea- 
sure, with an opinion that it was one of 
the same description with those which 
had formerly passed; and, therefore, as 
he had before stated, with a general im- 
pression in its favour: but finding this to 
be quite a novel proceeding, sanctioned 
by no precedent, and glaringly objection- 
able in point of principle, his opinion was, 
that it ought not to be passed by their 
lordships in its present shape, and that it 
would be exceedingly difficult to make the 
requisite alterations and amendments, sup- 
posing they were to suffer it to proceed to 
the committee. It was at any rate desir- 
able that the proper measure should ori- 
ginate in the other House; and for these 
reasons and others he concurred in the 
motion. 

Lord De Dunstanville coincided in the 
propriety of the noble and learned lord’s 
motion; but suggested that it would be 
proper to have the expenses defrayed of 
those witnesses who had come up, on ac- 
count of the Bill, from so great a distance. 

The Lord Chancelior observed, that 
what the noble lord suggested might be 
the subject of separate consideration. 

The question was then put, and the Bill 
ordered to be read a second time that 
day six months. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 5. 


Property-Tax Bitt.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the order of the 
day for the third reading of the Property- 
tax Bill. The question having been put 
from the chair, 

Mr. Dickenson rose, and said he did not 
think he should be performing his duty 
to the country, if he did not declare his 
hostility to this Bill. He thought it was 
particularly oppressive to the agricultu- 
rist, upon whose prosperity the main in- 
terests of the state depended, He lamented 
to state, that within the last six months 
this class of society had experienced the 
greatest hardships, and these were not 
alone confined to one particular county, 
bat were felt universally throughout the 
country. In support of his assertion, he 
would give an instance which came 
within his own knowledge. Having heard 
that the farmers of the county of Somer- 
set had been material sufferers from the 
distresses of the times, he had the curiosity 
to write to the gaoler of the county to 
ascertain the proportion of debtors that 
had come under his notice within the last 
six months. The result of this inquiry 
was as follows: on the 23d of last No- 
vember, there were twenty-three debtors 
in prison; on December the 23d, there 
were thirty: on January the 23d, forty- 
five: on February the 23d, forty-seven: 
on March the 23d, forty-three; and on 
the 25d of the Jast month, fifty-two--and 
of that number, the proportion of farmers 
was one-fourth. Under such circum- 
stances, he thought the burthen which 
this tax was about again to throw on this 
useful class of the community was highly 
reprehensible ; and the more so from the 
mode of assessing their property, which 
was taken at three-fourths of their rental. 
This plan of assessment he thought pecu- 
liarly objectionable, inasmuch as no al- 
lowance whatever was made for the pro- 
bable loss of the farmer in the pursuit of 
his business. The profits of the farmer, 
he contended, were as easily ascertained 
as those of a merchant or tradesman, and 
he saw no reason why he should not have 
similar advantages with those individuals. 
Unfortunately, however, he had no means 
of escaping the tax, whatever might be 
the extent of his loss, or however dispro- 
portionate his profits might be to the 
scale upon which his assessment was 
taken. These observations struck hint 
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so forcibly, that he considered it of the 
utmost importance, if the Bill before the 
House was to pass, that it should pass in 
a shape as little objectionable as possible. 
With this feeling, he wished to propose 
an amendment, the object of which would 
be to render the farmer liable to the same 
mode of assessment as the merchant or 
trader. 

Alderman C. Smith did not consider 
that the farmers had more reason to com- 
plain of the operation of the tax than any 
other class of individuals. With respect 
to the principle of the tax itself, he con- 
sidered, under existing circumstances, and 
the necessity of empowering his Majesty’s 
ministers to uphold the interests and ge- 
neral welfare of the country, that it was 
unobjectionable. 

Mr. Horner regarded the tax as not 
more injurious to the commercial than to 
all the other great interests in which the 
safety and stability of the state were in- 
volved. He feared that the description 
given by his hon. friend of the county in 
which tre resided was but too generally 
applicable, and certainly understood that 
in Scotland the tenantry were in a de- 
clining state. Noone who looked upon 
the prosperous state of agriculture as the 
source and fountain-head of our national 
resources, could contemplate this state of 
things without alarm for the consequences. 
The opinions of the House had not long 
since been divided upon a measure in- 
tended for the relief of the agricultural 
interest, but there was then no dispute as 
to the fact of the distress which existed. 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, however, was now about to esta- 
blish, without any modification, an im- 
position, which in their flourishing con- 
dition was found grievous and oppressive ; 
and which, therefore, in their present cir- 
cumstances of embarrassment, must prove 
odious and intolerable. It was a singular 
time for selecting rent as the ground of 
assessment to a tax on income, when the 
difficulty or inability of the farmer to pay 
his rents at present was notorious and 
undisputed. If rent was in some years a 
fair criterion of farming profits, it could 
not be fair in a year during which there 
were no profits. If farmers could pro- 
duce their accounts in the same regular 
form in which the accounts of commer- 
cial men were preserved, he could not 
imagine what objections existed against 
administering to the former the same re- 
lief, and applying the same regulations as 
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those under which the assessment of 
trading profits was conducted. The right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might turn a deaf ear to the complaints 
against a measure not more injurious to 
individuals than dangerous to the true 
interest of the state; but he would venture 
to predict that those complaints would 
soon reach him in a far different tone, and 
in a tone far less degirabie with a view to 
the general advantage of the country. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in point of form the amendment pro= 
posed by the hon. gentleman could not 
then be received: he was not at all de- 
sirous of taking shelter, however, under 
that circumstance, conceiving, as he did, 
that the proposition was one which ad- 
mitted of the best possible answer. If it 
were not so, the House could easily find 
a remedy for the evil complained of by a 
separate bill. Although he was ready 
to admit that the agriculture of the coun- 
try had for some time past been in a 
state of depression, yet he by no means 
thought the remedy proposed by the hon, 
gentleman was one likely to produce any 
very beneficial effagt. If ever there was 
a time in which the House could justly 
be accused of not paying due attention 
to the interests of the agriculturist, he 
thought it was not in the present session. 
When the Property-tax was first intro- 
duced, great difficulties were encountered 
in suggesting a mode of ascertaining the 
profit of the farmer. At first it was pro- 
posed to assess that class of individuals in 
the same manner with other persons liable 
to the tax; but when it was considered, 
that upwards of a million of returns were 
made annually, it was at once concluded 
that it would be impossible for the com- 
missioners to give that sort of attention to 
those returns, which, to render the tax at 
all productive, would be necessary. It 
was at length, therefore, resolved, as the 
most equitable mode of proceeding, to 
take the assessments upon that general 
average of profit as compared with the 
rent, which experience had justified. 
This, he imagined, would still be found 
the best as well as the fairest plan. It 
was for the House to decide, however, 
whether the amendment of the hon, gen- 
tleman was now admissible. It appeared 


to him, that, in point of form, no amend- 
ment could now be introduced, as the 
committee on the Bill had on!v been in- 
structed to revive and continue it. 

The Speaker said, that at that moment 
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no question could arise beyond that be- 
fore the House, namely, whether the Bill 
should then be read the third time or not? 
If the Bill was read the third time, an 
opportunity would then offer for proposing 
any amendment consistent with the title 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis agreed to the 
measure in its present state, only on the 
principle of its enactment for a limited 
time, and that if necessity should demand 
its continuance, a full opportunity would 
be afforded of discussing what improve- 
ments it was capable of receiving. He 
kad always thought the principle of as- 
sessment applied to the profits of cultiva- 
tion most preposterous: it, in fact, re- 
solved itself into this, that if the tenant 
did not pay his proportion, the landlord 
must pay it for him. Now, if it was se- 
riously meant that the proprietors of land 
ought to pay 15 or 20 instead of 101. per 
cent., the object should be stated openly, 
and fairly discussed. For his own part, 
he could conceive no argument by which 
sucha principle could be justified. There 
was a prevalent belief, and nothing could 
be more erroneous, that the profits of 
stock or capital vested in the cultivation 
of land were very large. There were, 
undoubtedly, some very wealthy farmers ; 
but he could state, on good authority, that 
in many counties both of England and 
Scotland, the farmers tilled their land 
with their own hands, and encountered 
the greatest difficulties, after paying taxes 
‘and poor-rates, in making out their sub- 
sistence. He was satisfied that in many 
instances, a tax of 1s. 6d. in the pound upon 
the rent, had amounted to not less than 
35/. per cent. on the farmer’s profits. 

Mr. Calcrafe concurred with the last 


‘speaker, that the measure was liable to 


many objections, not only as it affected 
commercial and farming capitalists, but 
as it affected professional men, and the 
profits of skill and industry. He should 
give it his support at present, becanse he 
believed no substitute could be found for 


-it, and because he did not believe it could 


be so modified this year as to meet -the 
very different wishes of the different 
classes of the community. 

Mr. D. Giddy wished to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether any 
abatement would be made to landlords 
and tenants in the assessment under this 
Bill, for reductions made. in their rents 
during the present period of distress ? 


The Chancellor of ihe Exchequer answered, | 
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that both-landlord and tenant would cer- 
tainly by this Bill be entitled to every 
fair deduction under such circumstances, » 

Mr. Grenfell explained, that he meant 
the remarks he had made on commis- 
sioners, on a former occasion, to apply 
only to those who belonged to the Board 
of ‘Taxes in Somerset-place. 

Sir M. W. Ridley observed, that his ob- 
jections to the measure were insuperable, 
and he should therefore take the sense of 
the House upon it. He looked at it in no 
other light than as a war tax; and be- 
lieving the war to be unnecessary, he 
would not put into the hands of ministers 
the facilities and the temptation for car- 
rying it on. If the Executive had less 
means, they would have less disposition 
for again plunging the country into hos- 
tilities ; and he, for one, would rather pay 
towards the limited expense of maintain- 
ing an armed truce than contribute to the 
wasteful expenditure of an impolitic and 
unnecessary war: he, for one, would 
rather suffer the “ ills we have, than fly 
to others which we know not of ;” and 
with these impressions, should move that 
the Bill be read a third time that day six 
months. 

Mr. Lockhart considered the Bill ne- 
cessary to strengthen the hands of Go- 
vernment with the view of preventing an 
unnecessary effusion of blood. He thought, 
however, tbat some method should abe 
adopted to relieve the agriculturist from 
the oppressive manner in which the Bill 
at present bore on his interests, 

Sir John Newport said, he could not con- 
ceive how many of those gentlemen, who 
at its first introduction had opposed the 
Bill, could now reconcile themselves to 
their support of it. It had been said by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as a 
reason for not making any modifications, 
or giving any opportunity for appeal 
against the assessments, that if complaints 
were listened to, a million would be poured 
in. Was the House, therefore, to pass a 
measure which was so widely oppressive, 
and was it to be stated in support of legis- 
lative injustice, that it was not limited in 
its extent? His own objection to the tax 
was to the principles—that it was unequal 
and oppressive in its operation—that it 
granted power to certain persons, which, 
in a free country, should never be granted ; 
but he did not see how those who had 
grounded their support to it, on the idea 
that they would be able to obtain modi- 
fications, could persist io their support 
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when the Bill was to be read a third time 
without those modifications, which from 
the first, to do him justice, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had refused to grant. 
Neither could he consent to propagate so 
manifest a delusion, that by passing the 
Tax, the House showed that the resources 
of the country were inexhaustible, when 
their tottering state, even with the aid of 
this most oppressive measure, must have 
been manifest to every one who attended 
the debates of the House. He should, 
therefore, vote against the Bill. 

_ Mr. Sturges Bourne wished to ask the 
right hon. baronet, whether he would 
prefer the plan of resorting to the funding 
system, to that of raising the supplies 


within the year; and whether he thought ' 


it was possible to raise the supplies within 
the year by any other principle of taxa- 
tion? With respect to the facilities which 
the tax furnished to the Executive Govern- 
ment for entering upon and carrying on 
wars, he had often heard the same argu- 
ment formerly applied to the funding 
system ; and the character of the Income- 
tax originally was, that it would serve to 
teach the country what were the real 
consequences and cost of war. As to the 
observation of the right hon. baronet, that 
there were no circumstances which could 
justify the present measure, he was consi- 
derably surprised atit, ashe understood him 
to have concurred in it, in the year 1806, 
The right bon. baronet had voted for the 
Address, promising to enable Government 
to carry on war, if it should be necessary ; 
and yet he now opposed the only means 
by which war could be effectually main- 
tained. 

Sir John Newport explained, that he 
had not said no circumstances, but that 
scarcely any circumstances could justify 
such a tax as that now proposed. He 
begged also to state, that his vote on a 
former night was given under a delusion. 

Mr. Plunkett said, he could not concur 
with his right hon. friend (sir J. Newport) 
in opposing the third reading of this Bill ; 
because, by doing so, he should be with- 
drawing that credit from the Executive 
Government which he had already con- 
fided in them. When last he was in the 


House, his right hon. friend, as well as the 
House in general, hac concurred in voting 
an Address to the Prince Regent, declaring 
their conviction of the necessity of aug- 
menting our forces by sea and land, and 
of a cordial co-operation with our Allies. 
Was it the pleasure of the House that this 
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pledge should be redeemed ? If so, on 
what ground was the present tax opposed ? 
He did. not wish to anticipate the question 
of peace or war, however willing he 
might be at a proper season to deliver his 
sentiments upon that subject; but he 
should be glad to-know whether any per- 
son was of opinion, that without this tax, 
an augmentation of our forces by sea and 
land could be effected ? Was it the opinion 
of his right hon. friend, or of any other 
member in the House, that we should dis- 
arm at the present moment? Would his 
right hon. friend say, whether, situated as 
we at present were with regard to France, 
we should desist from an augmentation of 
our forces by sea and land—or whether, 
in a state of offence or defence, this mea- 
sure was not necessary? He was satisfied 
his right hon. friend acted from a con- 
scientious feeling of duty; he should 
think he departed from bis duty, however, 
if he failed to enable his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to do that which he had al- 
ready declared he considered necessary. 
His right hon. friend had declared, that 
his vote of a former night had been ob- 
tained by delusion. Recurring to the 
vote which he (Mr. P.) had given on that 
night, he could only say he was under no 
delusion—he was not imposed upon or de- 
ceived, The ground of deception stated 
by his right hon. friend was, that when 
called upon to vote the resolution of an 
augmentation of our forces by sea and 
land, by the rioble lord (Castlereagh), 
that noble lord had not stated to the 
House, that at that time he was in pos- 
session of the Treaty with the Allies, 
which had been ratified on the part of 
this country. His (Mr. Plunkett’s) opinion 
was, that if the noble lord had communi- 
cated that Treaty to the House, he would 
have departed from his duty, because he 
would have thereby evinced a determi- 
nation to go to war, and have induced the 
other Powers of Europe, to call-more im- 
periously on this country for its assistance 
—consequences which would not have 
been grateful to his right hon. friend. So 
far as the noble lord had gone, the ques- 
tion of peace or war was doubtful; and 
the noble lord only pledged the House to 
augment our forces by sea and land, and 
cordially to co-operate with our Allies in 
whatever measures the safety of Europe 
might seem to require. Parliament was 
now called upon to fulfil that pledge— 
for one, he was willing to abide by his 
vote of a former night, and he would 
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vote the same way, if the opportunity oc- 
curred again, 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the powers 
granted under the Property-tax were such 
as had never been found tolerable at any 
former period. They had been granted 
with a tax at the time of King William, 
but the tax was soon dropped. The 
greatest recommendation to the Bill was 
that it would continue but for a year. 

Mr. J. P. Grant opposed the motion, 
and observed that no circumstances would 
justify the imposition of a tax which did 
Not attach solely on property or expendi- 
ture, but fell with equal severity on the 
annuitant and on the freeholder, on the 
professional man and the man of property. 

Mr. Wynn was of opinion, that it was 
not because the time of receiving petitions 
had passed, that the different towns had 
not met for the consideration of this mea- 
sure. It was still competent for them to 
meet, and instruct their representatives 
how to act; but the real fact was, that 
the same honourable motive which in- 
duced the country to submit to it ona 
late occcasion, now fully subsisted to re- 
concile them to its revival. He was not 
so sanguine as an hon. alderman in the 
idea, that the tax could be made “ a com- 
fortable thing” to the people; at the 
same time he regretted, in justice to their 
feelings, that the noble lord’s (Milton) 
proposition, on a former night, to em- 
power the committee to amend the Act, 
if they thought proper, had not met the 
concurrence of the House. If the Act 
required modification, its existence being 
limited to one year ought not to prevent 
the amendment from taking place. As 
the Bill had gone on so far as the third 
reading, and as no alternative remained, 


‘but either to adopt it as it stood, or reject 


it altogether, he felt it his duty to support 
the tax, believing it the only one likely 
to be effective under the present crisis of 
public affairs. 
-The House then divided : 
For the third reading of the Bill 160 
Against it 29 
The Bill was then read a third time, 
and passed, 


List of the Minority. 
Atkins, J. Cavendish, C. 
Atherly, A. Grant, J. P. 


Brand, hon. T, Gordon, R. 


Bennet, hon. H. G. Greenhill, R. 
Hornby, E. 


Calvert, C, 
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Lefevre, C. S. Rowley, sir Wm. 
Lloyd, J. M. Russell, lord Wm. 
Langton, Gore Shaw, R, 

Monck, sir C. Stanley, lord 
Moore, P. Smith, W. 
Martin, J. Walpole, hon. G. 
Mackintosh, sir J, Whitbread, S. 
Newport, Sir J. TELLERS. 
Plummer, W. C. C. Western 


Ponsonby, rt. hon, G. Sir M. W. Ridley. 
Piggott, sir A. 


Foreign Stave Trave Bitt.] The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the Bill to prohibit British sub- 
jects, or persons resident in the United 
Kingdom, from lending capital or doing 
other acts to assist the carrying on of the 
Slave Trade to colonies belonging to fo- 
reign states, 

Mr. Baring rose to object to the Bill in 
its present state, particularly as it was to 
have an immediate operation in the diffe- 
rent quarters of the world. He wasready 
to concur in any measure which tended 
to crush this odious traffick. Let the mea- 
sure of punishment be capital, if they 
pleased, although he saw no reason to 
think the last Act had proved inoperative ; 
but let it not at once confound the inno- 
cent with the guilty. The clause to 
which he particularly objected, was that 
which rendered it penal, and punished as 
felons, those who lent any money upon 
mortgage, bond, or loan, in any of the 
islands which still trafficked in slaves. 
This unqualified sweep would at once 
extinguish the trade which existed be- 
tween this country and the Spanish settle- 
ments; for it was impossible to carry on 
this trade without that species of credit, 
which would be made criminal by this Act. 

Mr. Barham suggested the propriety of 
allowing the Bill to go through its pre- 
sent stage; he would then be ready to 
adopt any suggestion which his hon. 
friend might deem expedient. 

Mr. Baring suggested, that with refe- 
rence to thetime of the Bill’s operation, 
“ from and after the Ist of August,” would 
be a desirable introduction. 

Mr. Barham replied, that the reason 
why he wished it to stand from the pre- 
sent period was, that there were persons 
now in London endeavouring to procure 
money tor the Slave traffick, who would 
thereby be deterred from following up 
their speculation. 

Mr, Forbes said, that the Ist of August 
would not be a sufficient time for our 
subjects'in the East Indies. 
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Sir J. Mackintosh was of the same 
opinion. 

Sir J. Newport could see no necessity 
for this notice, as the Legislature was not 
introducing a new punishment for a new 
oftence, but augmeniing a penalty already 
enacted for an old one. | 

Mr... Finlay thought it advisable that 
persons who had pecuniary concerns with 
the colonies, should know how they might 
be affected by this Act. 

Mr. Douglas thought an arrangement 
might be made which would unite the 
wishes of all parties. 

Mr. W. Smith agreed with his right hon. 
friend (sir J. Newport), that there was no 
necessity for granting this concession—it 
would be quite different if they were 
about to punish a new species of offence. 
They might as well expect, that, if an 
increase df punishment was about to be 
attached upon pick-pockets, those worthy 
persons should have the privilege of their 
ingenuity with impunity, until they could 
be courteously informed of the additional 
penalty which they would incur. If the 
Act was already forbidden, that was noti- 
fication enough. Suppose, for instance, 
the present penalty for being connected 
with the Slave Trade, was 50/. per man, 
and it was intended to make it 100/. would 
it be deemed necessary to stay the enact- 
ment until due notice were served upon 
the probable delinquents? The principle 
was inadmissible, and seemed, indeed, to 
savour a little of that spirit which looked 
on the Slave Trade as if it were not a 
crime, 

Mr. Baring regretted that any thing 
which fell from him in the committee, 
could be so misconstrued as to imply his 
toleration of so odious a crime. It was a 
little too hard that gentlemen who merely 
wished to amend the form of a measure, 
should be stigmatised with a charge so 
seriously affecting their character, as that 
of being friendly to this detestable traffick. 
They only wanted that the clause should 
be filled up consistently with justice, and 
that an Act passed in England on the 
5th of May, should not commence its 
operation in India, on the day after. It 
had been argued as if it were a mere 
question of a pecuniary nature, when, in 
fact, it was the application of a crime of 
felony, towards persons who had no know- 
ledge of the consequences they were in- 
curring, by a disposal of money in the 
fair course of trade with those islands, 
but who were thereby exposed to the in- 
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fliction of a severe punishment, for the 
commission of an offence of which they 
were wholly ignorant. Was this con- 
sistent with common sense #common jas- 
tice, or common law? ; 

Mr. Douglas thought the case of of- 
fenders under the present Act, was dif- 
ferent from that of persons who had no- 
toriously violated the law. 

Mr. D. Giddy contended for the safe 
principle of promulgating a law, before 
it was called into active operation. 

Mr. Forbes disavowed having any in- 
terest in countenancing the Slave-trade, 
but thought it advisabie that his friends 
in the Cape of Good Hope and the East 
Indies should be aware of the alteration 
proposed, for the purpose of guarding 
themselves against its consequences. 

Mr. W. Smith applauded the manly 
feeling which pervaded all who had al- 
ready spoken upon this subject, and fully 
disavowed having meant to cast any im- 
proper reflection on any of those with 
whom he differed, particularly his hon. 
friend (Mr. Baring). 

After a few words from lord Milton 
and sir James Mackintosh, relative to the 
regulation of the foreign boundaries, the 
following clause was adopted 7 “ That the 
Bill should have operation within three 
months after its enactment, in all parts of 
Europe, Africa, the West Indies, and the 
Eastern coasts of the Mediterranean ; 
and, in six months, in all the parts of the 
world beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape Hora, the East Indies,” &c. 

On the clause making it felony in any 
British subject to Jend money on the se- 
curity of any land or other property in 
any foreign island or colony, in which 
the Slave-trade is not abolished, 

Mr. Baring objected strongly to the 
extent of this provision, because it would 
serve to put an end to all traffick on our 
part with the places alluded to, for with- 
out credit trade could not go on. ‘There 
were, it was notorious, several British and 
other merchants in those places, who 
were engaged in many commercial trans- 
actions unconnected with the Slave-trade ; 
and would it be just to prohibit British 
subjects from making any advance to, or 
receiving any security from such places? 
He was aware of the motives which gave 
birth to this clause. An apprehension 


prevailed among British planters, and 
probably in the mind of the bon. mover, 
that British merchants were in the same 
habit of making loans to the planters of 
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foreign colonies as to our own planters, 
but this he knew to be an unfounded, or. 
at least, a very exaggerated apprehension. 
From the Brazils, however, our merchants 
were obliged to receive securities to a 
considerable amount in return for our 
exports, and our trade from that quarter 
must cease, if the acceptance of such se- 
curities were made a felony. Another 
point to which he objected, was the sum- 
mary tribunal, which was to judge of the 


guilt of transactions, often, from their | 
nature, very complicated. The supposed | 


offenders were to be tried in the same 
manner as pirates; that is, it was com- 
petent for any naval captain, afloat or 
ashore, to call together a council of seven 
persons, not under the rank of mates 
(which was little better than a common 
sailor’s station), and to decide as they 
thought proper upon the quality of an 


offence for which such a punishment was | 
Let the Act be niade as strong | 


prepared. 
as possible to visit those who might be 
found connected with the Slave-trade, 
but let it not be open to the introduction 
of so many abuses. 

Mr. Wynn proposed the addition of the 
words other dominions+or tcrrito- 
ries,” 
ciently comprehensive. 

Mr. Baring thought the clause unne- 
cessarily extensive, even with a view to‘ 
the hon. mover’s object, and, declaring 
that he should have no objection to the 
measure, if duly limited, proposed the 
insertion of these words, “ for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the Slave-trade :” 
To this trade, he was as averse as any 
gentleman in that House; but he felt it 
just and expedient to protect other com- 
mercial dealings from the visitation of 
this law. 

Mr. Barham opposed this amendment. 
He first corrected a mistake of his hon, 
friend, relative to the mode of trying of- 
fenders. The tribunal which had been 
stated, could only exist where the parties 
were tried on the high seas. If the amend- 
ment were adopted, the whole Bill would 
be rendered nugatory. It would be then 
a declaratory, not a binding enactment. 
With reference to the trade which the 
hon. member supposed would be inter- 
rupted by this Bill, unless it had lately 
become greatly altered indeed, so far from 
protecting it, its discouragement would, 
in a political sense, be highly salutary. 
The House would not, he trusted, after 
their efforts for twenty years, enter into 


in order to render the clause suffi- | 
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this question with a view of discussing it 
upon its quantum of profit, instead of its 
quantum of guilt. The clause as it then 
stood was actually necessary, otherwise 
the greatest temptation to evasion would 
be afforded, with the utmost facility of 
success. The Bill was, in fact, to pre- 
vent, as far as legislative interposition 
could accomplish, the crime of the Slave- 
trade where it still existed. Suppose, for 
instance, a planter at Cuba, St. Croix, or 
any other place, wants to raise money 
from a merchant to carry on this traffick— 
they knew well a respectable individual 
would not enter into a connexion of this 
sort, but they also knew there were many 
others who would. The planter will not 
say, “ Lend me 10,0004 to buy 400 
slaves,” for he knows the merchant could 
not make that contract; but he will say, 
“© You shall have a mortgage forthat sum, 
on your own terms, upon my estate.’ This 
atonce decided the matter—the money 
bargain was closed. Now let the House 
look to the temptation for entering into 
such contracts. ‘The price of slaves for 
Cuba, including every expense of risk, 
except that which this Bill imposed, was 
about 25/, each: for our own islands, the 
price was 1001; it followed, therefore, 
that the price of labour was four times 
cheaper in the former, and the profit four 
times as great as in our own islands. — If it 
created a profit of 10 per cent. in the lat- 
ter, it produced 40 in the cther, thereby 
leaving to the planter and merchant a di- 
vidend of 20 per cent. By British capi- 
tai, all the Spanish Slave-trade, a great. 
part of the Portuguese, and one halt the 
Danish, was carried on. Eleven millions 
had been sent to Demerara upon a former 
occasion to form a capital for this trade, 
and considerable sums had been sent out 
since the last peace for a similar purpose. 
He was well informed, that there were 
persons in this town at the present moment 
negociating for loans, with a view to gain 
by the nefarious traffick to which the Bill 
applied. But it was impossible that Par- 
liament would allow such speculations to 
succeed; for, exclusive of its desire to 
discountenance the Slave-trade, there 
were various Considerations of general po- 
licy applicable to both war and peace, 
which should urge us to discourage the 
investment of British capital in foreign 
dominions. He concluded with observing, 
that the original clause would render the 
general measure effective, show the world 
that we were sincere in our professions, 
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aud anxious to do what we called on other 
nations to perform. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow thought the adop- 
tion of the amendment would render the 
Bill a solemn mockery, and make it 
wholly nugatory. He said that Spain 
and Portugal were more than usually de- 
sirous to stock their colonies with slaves, 
which they never could accomplish with- 
out the assistance of British capital. In 
support of this opinion, the learned Ser- 
jeant mentioned the sentiments of the 
Spanish ambassador. In allusion to Cuba 
particularly, British capital was advanced 
to proprietors in that island, upon mort- 
gages of land and other property; and 
by means of that, Cuba was rapidly ad- 
vancing in agricultural improvement, and 
in the increase of its slaves. If the com- 
mittee did not pass the Bill as it originally 
stood, they would bold out a premium to 
other nations, to the detriment of our own 
colonies. But, independent of all com- 
mercial considerations, the Bill ought to 
receive their assent, as it would be a com- 
plete answer to all the calumnies thrown 
out by other countries, on the motives 
which influenced England in desiring the 
general abolition of the Slave ‘Trade, and 
who said that it was a measure rather of 
policy than of humanity. He declared, 
that sooner than admit the amendment, he 
would reject the Bill altogether. 

Mr. Marryat thought that the other 
clauses of the Bill were effectual and valid 
provisions, and would have a beneficial 
operation, even though the particular one 
under discussion, to which he had a de- 
cided objection, were thrown out. If that 
clause were agreed to, it would interdict 
all our trade with the Brazils, the Caraccas, 
and Buenos Ayres; and when it was re- 
membered, according to documents before 
the House, that the amount of that trade 
was ten millions annually, would it be 
said it was not an object worth retaining ? 
He was at a loss to conceive for what pur- 
pose it was introduced. It could not be 
for the sake of abolishing the Slave-trade, 
because it related to a trade which was 
perfectly innocent and legitimate. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he really 
could not comprehend the proposition that 
British capital being vested in the trans- 
actions of foreign planters in islands 
where the Slave-trade was still carried 
on, did not tend to encourage and promote 
that trade. Suppose those planters, by 
the use and application of tiat capital, 
were enabled to increase their plantations 
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five or tenfold, would they not require a 
proportionate increase of slaves to culti- 
vate the soil? Would any man say, that 
permitiing such an application of British 
capital was not perpetuating that detest- 
able traffic? But it was doing more also ; 
it was positively affording a premium on 
the produce of those islands, belonging to 
governments which had not yet abolished 
the Slave-trade, and, at the same time, 
inflicting a penalty on the colonies of sach 
sovereigns as had listened to the voice of 
justice and humanity, spoken to them by 
the British nation. He was quite sure 
that the predictions of commercial loss that 
would be sustained by abolishing that sup- 
plementary and auxiliary Slave-trade, 
would prove as groundless as the prophe- 
cies that were uttered when the original 
measure was discussed. If they rejected 
the principle of the clause, they might as 
well reject the Bill, for where the strength 
of temptation, and the facility of evasion 
were so great, nothing but making the 
practice penal could prevent its existence. 

Mr. Douglas contended, that while the 
Spanish trade was supported by British 
capital, it was England who carried on 
the Slave-trade; and said that it was the 
opinon of sir Henry Wellesley, that the 
Spanish trade was carried on solely by 
British capital. He thought the House 
ought to consider whether the clause was 
necessary, and if necessary, it ought to be 
adopted. For his part, he conceived it 
his duty to connect it with the original 
abolition. 

“Mr. Baring lamented that the gentle- 
men who had opposed the amendment 
bad such little practical knowledge of 
trade, for he was convinced that their ob- 
jections arose from misconception. He 
disclaimed every wish of increasing the 
Slave-trade, and believed, most cone 
scientiously, that not an additional slave 
would be created by it. He could not 
think any commercial advantages a suffi- 
cient justification for the revival of that 
traffick. He said, that the Slave-trade was 
regarded with the utmest abhorrence by 
every English merchant, and nothing 
could induce them to afford it the least 
support; but he was convinced, that if 
the clause in the Bill were known gene- 
rally, every commercial body in England 
would send petitions against its enact- 
ment. 

Sir S. Romilly argued 


against the 


amendment, which, be said was a solemn 
mockery, and tended to destroy the prin- 
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ciple of the Bill. He asked, would any 
man in lending bis money insist on know- 
ing for what purpose it was designed ? 
and contended, that by permitting money 
to be borrowed on any security, would 
facilitate -the stocking of the Spanish 
islands with slaves. He objected to the 
extent of punishment proposed in the Bill; 
felony was much too severe, as it was at- 
tended with the forfeiture of all a man’s 
goods and chattels. This, he was aware, 
was the usual routine of legislation; but 
it arose from the inattention of gentlemen 
to its nature, and by its extreme severity, 
rendered many laws totally ineffectual. 
He thonght the offence should be desig- 
nated a misdemeanour, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment ; the forfeiture being 
to the amount of two or three times the 
sum advanced, 

Mr. W. Smith thought that the object 
would be as much defeated by allowing 
those securities to be taken for goods sold, 
as if it was for money lent. It would re- 
quire no great ingenuity or contrivance 
to lend money to promote the Slave- 
trade, under the appearance of sending 
goods to the Spanish colonies, which 
were to be secured by mortgage. 

Mr. Marryat said, that it was often ne- 
cessary, in payment for goods sent out, to 
take such security as could be got. No 
British merchant would voluntarily lend 
money on the security of Spanish plan- 
tations, as the legal rate of interest there 
would not reimburse them. To prevent 
British merchants, however, from getting 
any security for the payment of goods 
sent out there, would be highly injurious 
to the general interests of British trade. 

Mr. Forbes stated his reasons for sup- 
porting the amendment; he conceived 
that the original clause was attended with 
many disadvantages, without attaining 
the great object it professed to have in 
view. He was aware that no British mer- 
chant would advance capital to support 
the Slave-trade, but there was nothing to 
prevent the application of it indirectly to 
that purpose. 

Sir J. Newport supported the clause. 
This country, he said, had already made 
great and meritorious sacrifices for the 
destruction of the trade. In order to con- 


vince the other nations of Europe that we 
were thoroughly sincere, he thought we 
should not object to this further sacrifice. 

Mr. Barham complained that gentlemen 
would not assist him in framing such 
amendments as would attain the object of 
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their general wishes. He would, how- 
ever, with a desire of gratifying all, pro- 
pose to the committee, that no security 
should be taken of lands, houses, slaves, 
or growing crops, leaving still open all 
the floating capital. This, he hoped, 
would meet their approbation. 

Mr. Wilberforce supported the clause. 
As to what had been said of the Spanish 
laws being an obstruction to British mer- 
chants lending on such security, it must 
be recollected, that the Spaniards could 
alter their laws when it suited their inte- 
rests. They had very lately, in the case 
of the Slave-trade, altered their laws, so | 
as to allow slaves to be imported in 
foreign ships. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, that a perse- 
vering legislature would bear down every 
attempt to evade their enactments. He 
thought that if they now showed them- 
selves determined to apply a remedy to 
the evil pointed out to them, there was 
no danger of their not being able to pre- 
vent an evasion of their laws. 

The Committee divided: For the 
Amendment 7; Against it 52. Mr. Bar- 
ham then proposed his amendment on the 
original clause, to which Mr. Baring ob- 
jected, and proposed to amend the amend- 
ment, by leaving out ‘ growing crops and 
buildings,’ 

Sir James Mackintosh said, the whole 
object of the clause would be defeated, if 
it did not apply to growing crops. He 
hoped the amendment would be negatived. 

Mr. Marryat said, that if the Bill were 
to pass without this amendment, it would 
destroy the foundation of all our com- 
merce with the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies. The great advantage possessed 
by Great Britain in trading with these 
colonies consisted in the power of making 
advances, 

Mr. Barham thought the conduct of the 
gentlemen who opposed the clause was 
most extraordinary. Ile had agreed to 
leave out ships, buildings, and other mat- 
ters which they considered objectionable, 
but this would not satisfy them; they 
now demanded that growing crops should 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Bill ; to which he could not consent. 

Mr. Baring contended, that the exemp- 
tion of growing crops, while it would be 
a great convenience to the commerce ot 
the country, would not at all interfere 
with the object of the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow opposed the amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. Finlay conceived, if the security of 
the growing crop were not excepted, the 
effect would be to curtail very important 
branches of commerce. 

The Committee then divided: For the 
Amendment 11; Against it 49. 

Sir James Mackintosh moved an amend- 
ment to the clause, providing that persons 
offending against the Act should be 
treated as felons, which went to enact 
that they should be punished by fine and 
imprisonment; the fine in all cases to be 
three times the amount of the sum lent; 
a moiety of it to go to the King, and the 
other moiety to the informer, provided 


the information should be given within | 


five years alter the commission of the 
oflence. 

A desultory conversation took place 
between sir J. Mackintosh, Mr. Serjeant 
Onslow, and Messrs. Bathurst, J. P. Grant, 


Baring, Finlay, and Marryat, which ended | 


in sir J. Mackintosh agreeing to substitute 
three years instead of five, and omitting 
any mention of action for debt. The 
clause, thus amended, was carried. On 
the clause, pointing out the mode of trial 
for offenders against the provisions of the 
Bill, being read, Mr. Baring objected to 
it, as trenching on the liberty of the sub- 
ject. Unless some learned gentleman 
could explain it satisfactorily to him, he 
should divide the committee on it. After 
some observations from Mr. Barham, Mr. 
J. P. Grant, and sir J. Mackintosh, the 
Committee divided: For the clause 33; 
Against it Ll. The House then resumed, 
and the report was ordered to be received 
on Tuesday. 


Orricia ComMUNICATION To THE Rus- 
SIAN AMBASSADOR RELATIVE TO THE DeELI- 
VERANCE AND SEcuniTy oF Europe.] Lord 
Castlereagh moved, That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, that he will be 
pleased to give directions, that there be 
laid before the House a paper, intituled 
* Official Communication made to the 
Russian Ambassador at London on the 
19th of January 1865, explanatory of the 
views which his Majesty and the Emperor 
of Russia formed for the deliverance and 
security of Europe.’”? The motion was 
agreed to, the said Paper was laid onthe 
table of the House, and is as follows: 


Orrictat CommunicaTIon made to the 
Russian Ambassador at London, on 


the 19th January, 1805, explanator 
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of the views which his Majesty and 
the Emperor of Russia formed for 
the deliverance and security of Eu- 
rope. 

The result of the communications which 
have been made by Prince Czartoriski to 
his Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters« 
burgh, and of the confidential explana 
tions which have been received from your 
Excellency, has been laid before the 
King; and his Majesty has seen with in- 
expressible satisfaction, the wise, dignis 
fied, and generous policy, which the 
Emperor of Russia is disposed to adopt, 
under the present calamitous situation of 
jurope. His Majesty is also happy to 
perceive, that the views and sentiments of 
the Emperor respecting the deliverance 
of Europe, and providing for its future 
tranquillity and safety, correspond so ene 
tirely with his own. He is therefore 
desirous of entering into the most explicit 
and unreserved explanations on every 
point connected with this great object, 
and of forming the closest union of coun- 
cils, and concert of measures, with his 
Imperial Majesty, in order, by their joint 
influence and exerticns, to insure the co- 
operation and assistance of other Powers 
of the continent, on a scale adequate to 
the magnitude and importance of an un- 
dertaking, on the success of which the 
future safety of Europe must depend. 

For this purpose, the first step must be, 
to fix as precisely as possible, the distinct 
objects to which such a concert is to be 
directed. 

These, according to the explanation 
given of the sentiments of the Emperor, 
in which his Majesty entirely concurs, 
appear to be three: 

1. To rescue from the dominion of 
France those countries which it has sub- 
jugated since the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, and to reduce France within its 
former limits, as they stood before that 
time. 

2. To make such an arrangement with 
respect to the territories recovered from 
France, as may provide for their security 
and happiness, and may at the same time 
constitute a more effectual barrier in future 
against encroachments on the part of 
France. 

3. To form, at the restoration of peace, 
a general agreement and guarantee for 
the mutual protection and security of difs 
ferent Powers, and for re-establishing a 
general system of public law in Europe. 

re ~~ and second objects are stated 
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generally, and in their broadest extent ; 
but neither of them can be properly con- 
sidered in detail without reference to the 
nature and extent of the means by which 
they may be accomplished.—The first is 
certainly that to which, without any mo- 
dification or exception, his Majesty’s 
wishes, as well as those of the Emperor, 
would be preferably directed, and nothing 
short of it can completely satisfy the views 
which both Sovereigns form for the de- 
liverance and security of Europe. Should 
it be possible to unite in concert with 
Great Britain and Russia, the two other 
great military Powers of the Continent, 
there seems little doubt that such a union 
of force would enable them to accomplish 
all that is proposed. But if (as there is 
too much reason to imagine may be the 
case) it should be found impossible to 
engage Prussia in the Confederacy, it 
may be doubted whether such operations 
could be carried on in all the quarters of 
Europe, as would be necessary for the 
success of the whole of this project. 

The second point of itself involves in 
it many important considerations, ‘The 
views and sentiments by which his Ma- 
jesty and the Emperor of Russia are 
equally animated in endeavouring to es- 
tablish this concert, are pure and disin- 
terested, 

The first view, therefore, with respect 
to any of the countries which may be re- 
covered from France, must be to restore, 
as far as possible, their ancient rights, and 
provide tor the internal happiness of their 
inhabitants ; but in looking at this object, 
they must not lose sight of the general 
security of Europe, on which even that 
separate object must principally depend. 

Pursuant to this principle, there can be 
no question that, whenever any of these 
countries are capable of being restored to 
their former independence, and of being 
placed in a situation in which they can 
protect it, such an arrangement must be 
most congenial to the policy and the 
feelings on which this system is founded : 
but there will be found to be other 
countries among those now under the do- 
minion of France, to which these consi- 
derations cannot apply, where either the 
ancient relations of the country are so 
completely destroyed that they cannot be 
restored, or where independence would 
be merely nominal, and alike inconsistent 
with security for the country itself, or for 
Europe: happily, the larger number is of 
the first description. Should the arms of 
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the Allies be successful to the full extent 
of expelling France from all the dominions 
she has acquired since the Revolution, it 
would certainly be the first object, as 
has already been stated, to re-establish 
the republics of the United Provinces and 
Switzerland, the territories of the King of 
Sardinia, Tuscany, Modena, (under the 
protection of Austria), and Naples. But 
the territories of Genoa, of the Italian res 
public, including the three Legations, 
Parma, and Placentia; and on the other 
side of Europe, the Austrian Netherlands, 
and the States which have been detached 
from the German Empire on the left bank 
of the Rhine, evidently belong to the 
second class. With respect to the terri- 
tories enumerated in Italy, experience has 
shown, how little disposition existed in 
some, and how little means in any, to res 
sist the aggression or influence of France. 
The King of Spain was certainly too much 
a party to the system of which so large a 
part of Europe has been a victim, to 
entitle the former interests of his family 
in Italy to any consideration ; nor does 
the past conduct of Genoa, or any of the 
other States, give them any claim, either 
of justice or liberality. It is also obvious 
that these separate petty sovereignties 
would never again have any solid existence 
in themselves, and would only serve to 
weaken and impair the force which ought 
to be, as much as possible, concentrated 
in the hands of the chief powers of Italy, 
It is needless to dwell particularly on 
the state of the Netherlands, Events have 
put out of the question the restoration of 
them to the flouse of Austria; they are 
therefore necessarily open to new arrange. 
ments, and evidently can never exist se- 
parate and independent. Nearly the 
same considerations apply to the Ecclesi- 
astical Electorates, and the other territories 
on the left bank of the Rhine, after their 
being once detached from the Empire, and 
the former possessors of them indemnified. 
There appears, therefore, to be no possible 
objection, on the strictest principles of 
justice and public morality, to making 
such a disposition with respect to any of 
these territories as may be most conducive 
to the general interests; and there is 
evidently no other mode of accomplishing 
the great and beneficent object of re- 
establishing (after so much misery and 
bloodshed) the safety and repose of 
Europe on a solid and permanent basis. 
It is fortunate too that such a plan of ar- 
rangement as is in itself essential to the 
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end: proposed, is also likely to contribute, 
in the greatest degree, to secure the means 
by which that great end can best be pro- 
moted, 

It is evidently of the utmost importance, 
if not absolutely indispensable for this 
purpose, to secure the vigorous and eflec- 
tual co-operation both of Austria and 
Prussia; but there is little reason to hope, 
that either of those Powers will be brought 
to embark in the common cause, without 
the prospect of obtaining some important 
acquisition to compensate for its exertions, 
On the grounds which have been already 
stated, his Majesty conceives that nothing 
could so much contribute to the general 
security, as giving to Austria fresh means 
of resisting the views of France on the 
side of Italy, and placing Prussia in a 
similar situation with respect to the Low 
Countries; and the relative situations of 
the two Powers would naturally make 
those the quarters to which their views 
would respectively be directed. 

In Italy, sound policy would require, 
that the power and influence of the King 
of Sardinia should be augmented, and 
that Aus'ria should be replaced in a situa- 
tion which may enable her to afford an 
immediate and eflectual support to his 
dominions, in case of their being attacked. 
His Majesty sees with satisfaction, from 
the secret and confidential communica- 
tions recently received through your Ex- 
cellency, that the views of the Court of 
Vienna are perfectly conformable to this 
general principle, and that the extension 
at which she aims, might not only safely 
be admitted, but might even be increased, 
with advantage to the general interest. In 
other respects his Majesty entirely con- 
curs in the outline of the arrangement 
which he understands the Emperor of 
Russia to be desirous of seeing eflected in 
this quarter. His Majesty considers it as 
absolutely necessary for the general secu- 
rity, that Traly should be completely 
rescued both from the occupation and in- 
fluence of France, and that no powers 
should be left within it, who are not 
likely to enter into a general system of 
defence for maintaining its independence. 
For this purpose, it is essential, that the 
countries now composing what is called 
the Italian Republic, should be transferred 
to other Powers. In distributing these 
territories, an increase of wealth and 


power should undoubtedly be given to 
the King of Sardinia; and it seems mate- 
tial that his possessions, as well as the 
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Duchy of Tuscany (which it is proposed 
to restore to the Grand Duke), should be 
brought into immediate contact, or ready 
communication with those of Austria. On 
this principle, the whole of the territories. 
which now compose the Ligurian Repub- 
lic, might, it is conceived, be annexed to 
Piedmont. 

Suppesing the efforts of the Allies to 
have been completely successful, and the 
two objects already discussed to have been 
fully obtained, his Majesty would never- 
theless consider this salutary work as still 
imperfect, if the restoration of peace were 
not accompanied by the most effectual 
measures for giving solidity and perma- 
nence to the system which shall thus have 
been established. Much will undoubtedly 
be effected for the future repose of urope. 
by these territorial arrangements, which 
will furnish a more effectual barrier than 
has before existed against the ambition of 
France. But in order to render this 
security as complete as possible, it seems 
necessary, at the period of a general 
pacification, to form a treaty to which all 
the principal Powers of Europe shou!d be 
parties, by which their respective rights 
and possessions, as they shall then have 
been established, shall be fixed and recog- 
nized ; and they should all bind themselves 
mutually to protect and support each 
other, against any attempt to infringe 
them :—It should re-establish a general 
and comprehensive system of public law 
in Europe, and provide, as far as possible, 
for repressing future attempts to disturb 
the general tranquillity ; and above ail, 
for restraining any projects of aggrandize- 
ment and ambition similar to those, which 
have produced all the calamities inflicted 
on Europe since the disastrous cra of the 
French Revolution. - 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 8. 


ProcramaTion OF Louis 18.] The 
Earl of Darnley said, that he wished to put 
a question to the noble lord opposite, on 
the subject of a document that had ap- 
| peared in the public Journals. He could 
| not, perhaps, regularly inquire whether it 
| were an authentic document; but he 
begged to be informed, whether the De- 
claration of Louis 18 was authorized by 
his Britannic Majesty ? 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that it 
was not possible for him, consistently with 
his public duty, to give the noble earl any 
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answer that would be satisfactory: the 
instrument had no reference to any imme- 
diate act of the British Government. 

The Earl of Darnley, under the circum- 
stances, could not avoid hoping and be- 
lieving, thatif the document were authen- 
tic, it was not authorized by ministers. 


Prevention Bitt.] Lord 
Boringdon stated, that in the session of 
1813 he had brought in a Bill to prevent 
the spreading of infection by the inocu- 
lated Smail-pox, which was withdrawn. 
He had introduced another bill last year ; 
which, after having undergone a good deal 
of consideration, was also withdrawn; the 
noble and learned lord opposite having 
stated that the offence was punishable at 
common law. This opinion had among 
the unlearned occasioned great surprise ; 
it did not appear that any indictment for 
the offence had then been preferred, and 
he had therefore pledged himself to bring 
in another biil of the same description as 
the former bills, this session. That pledge 
he would have redeemed, if matters had 
stood in the same situation; as it was not 
to be endured that persons should be al- 
lowed with impunity to spread infection 
by a disease which might so easily be 
prevented by vaccination, which was ap- 
proved by the best physicians, and sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. Lately, however, 
in a case where eight persons had lost 
their lives, owing to the indiscretion of a 
mother, who exposed her child when it 
had the inoculated small-pox, an indict- 
ment lad been preferred at common law, 
and the offender convicted and punished. 
He trusted, theréfore, that when it was 
known in all quarters of the country, that 
the offence exposed the party to a heavy 
punishment at common law, the practice 
of bringing children into public places 
when they had the innoculated smallepox 
would be discontinued. If the recent 
judgment of the King’s-bench should not 
be found to produce that effect, he should 
still feel it his duty to bring in a bill for 
that purpose; but under the present cir- 
cumstances he did not feel himself called 
upon at this moment to proceed farther. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the judg- 
ment of the King’s-bench, in the case 
alluded to, did not lay down any new law. 
It was a thing perfectly well known among 
lawyers, that the offence was punishable 
at common law; certainly, the opinion 
which he had given last year, could have 
created no surprise among them, and he 
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believed it would be fouud, that this was 
by no means the first indictment which 
had been preferred for similar offences. 

Earl Stanhope begged the noble and 
learned lord to explain bimself. Mere 
inoculation was the promulgation of an 
infectious disease ; and he wished to know 
if it were meant to be asserted, that under 
the statute that was punishable? The fact 
was, that inoculation was not discovered 
until long after the passing of the Act. It 
did not appear to him per se illegal. 

Lord Ellenborougé said, that in the next 
term he should be called upon to decide 
upon the precise case. He would, how- 
ever, anticipate his judgment so far as to 
say, that inoculation, with proper pre- 
cautions of secluding the patient and pre- 
venting the spreading of the infection, 
was not illegal. The abuse of the practice 
only was criminal, 

Earl Stanhope added, that he did not 
think any court of law could decide other- 
wise: if it did, he should have thought it 
dis duty to bring in a bill that would give 
them such a trimming as they had never 
before received. 

Lord Boringdon observed, that he be- 
lieved that only one prosecution and con« 
viction had taken place under the statute. 

Lord Etlenborough was of opinion, that 
other cases might be found on the books, 
of the same kind, under the same statute. 


Auien Bitt.] On the motion for the 
committal of this Bill, 

Earl Scanhope said, there never was a 
bill with so many absurd clauses. He 
adverted to an Act of the 2nd ot Richard 
2, by which aliens from nations in amity 
with this country were permitted to come 
into the country freely for purposes of 
commerce, and to transact their business 
without molestation. Bills of this de- 
scription trenched on that law; but if it 
was proper to pass them at all, it was at 
least incumbent on those who ought to 
attend to them particularly, to take care 
they were ina state fit to be passed. It 
was absolutely necessary that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the bills that were 
brought into that House. The Commons 
had sent them up a bill relative to the 
borough of Hellestone, which it was found 
impossible to deal with; and now the 
sent this Bill, which was little better. It 
ought to have been submitted to the 
Attorney and Solicitor-general, before it 
was brought in. One objectionable part 
of the Bill was, that all aliens having no 
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licence, &c., were to be imprisoned till 
sent out of the country; and having no 
licence, meant having no licence under 
this Act; so that those who had licences 
under the last Act, might be imprisoned 
without knowing that they had committed 
any offence. He had suggested this to 
the noble Secretary, who now, he under- 
stood, was prepared with an amendment 
which would remove nineteen-twentieths 
of his objections to the Bill. Another 
objection was, that even cases of shipwreck 
and distress were not excepted. In one 
of the clauses an indictment was to be 
preferred where there was no indictable 
offence. However, he should not object 
to the Bill going into a committee. 

The motion being agreed to, the Bill 
was accordingly committed. 

Viscount Sidmouth stated, that the reason 
why this Bill had not been submitted to 
the Attorney and Solicitor-general, was, 
that the Alien Bill of 1803, of which this 
was nearly a transcript, had been so sub- 
mitted. ‘There was a great convenience 
in compelling aliens to take out new li- 
cences, as changes must have taken place 
by death and departure, and it was de- 
sirable that the number and abode of all 
aliens now holding licences under the late 
Act should be known. Upon the whole, 
the inconvenience to the parties which 
would result from their being compelled 
to come to London and renew their li- 
cences, appeared to outweigh the advan- 
tages on the other side, and therefore he 
proposed a clause by which licences held 
under the former Act were considered to 
be sufficient. —This clause was accordingly 
inserted. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the clause re- 
moved much of what he had considered 
as objectionable in the Bill, and had been 
first suggested by himself. His lordship 
then proposed several other amendments, 
and particularly insisted that certain 
words which he mentioned, should be 
stated in a parenthesis, that, as he alleged, 
being absolutely necessary to make the 
sense clear. 

Lord Redesdale said, that there were no 
parentheses in acts of parliament, and that 
the question ought not to be put. 

Karl Stanhope insisted, that there were 
parentheses in acts of parliament, and he 
was astonished that any lawyer should 
deny it. 

The proposed amendments were seve- 
rally negatived, and the Bill passed the 
committee. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 8. 

Tue Neison Estate.}] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, 

Mr. Lushington rose to propose an ad- 
ditional grant of 9,000/. to the trustees 
for the purchase of an estate for the 
family of the late lord Nelson. He stated 
that it had been the intention of bis Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, when the original grant 
had been first proposed to the House, to 
have requested from Parliament the sum 
of 120,000. for that purpuse ; but in the 
progress of that measure through the 
House, 30,000/. had been granted to the 
sisters of lord Nelson, and the sum which 
was finally granted for the purchase of 
the estate was 90,000/. During the time 
since the Act had passed no estate had 
offered itself to the commissioners which 
seemed desirable, and which at the same 
time was of that magnitude which their 
trust required, except the estate which 
they were then in treaty for. A sum of 
9,000/. would, however, be requisite to 
conclude that treaty, principally on ac 
count of the timber on that estate. It 
was unnecessary for him to recite the 
claims of lord Nelson to the gratitude of 
the country, which were fresh in the recol- 
lection of the House ; but he should move, 
“ That a sum not exceeding 9,0001. be 
granted to his Majesty, to enable the 
trustees under an Act of the 46th year of 
his present Majesty, for settling an an- 
nuity on the earl Nelson and the heirs 
male of his body, and such other person 
on whom the title of ear] Ne'son shall de- 
scend, and for granting a sum of money 
to purchase an estate to accompany the 
said tile, and for other purposes, to com- 
plete the purchase of an estate situate at 
Standlynch, in the county of Wilts, and 
to enfranchise the copyhold part thereof, 
and to purchase a water-rent and some 
fee-farm rents issuing out of the said 
estate.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was surprised, - 
if it had been thought necessary by the 
Crown that the grant to lord Nelson’s 
family should be increased, that a mes- 
sage had not been brought down to that 
effect. Nosuch message had been brought 
down, and the only plea for augmenting 
the grant was, that no estate could be 
found which could be purchased for the 
sum which had been granted. It there- 


fore came to this question of fact, whether 
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any estate could have been procured for 
the sum which was in the hands of the 
commissioners ? And the grant now pro- 
posed was not for the purpose of giving 
an additional recompence to the family 
of lord Nelson, but for purchasing the 
particular estate of Mr. Dawkins. In 
making these observations, he did not 
put himself in the invidious character of 
an opposer of a grant to the family of 
lord Nelson, but merely called on the 
Trustees to give an account why they 
had not concluded the purchase of an 
estate which had been offered them within 
the terms of their trust. The estate called 
Branches, in Suffolk, bad been offered to 
the commissioners. ‘The agents for the 
trust had surveved, earl Nelson had ap- 
proved of it, and the trustees had offered 
about 65,000/. for it, which Mr. Kemp, 
the proprietor, had, after some delay, 
stated that he would accept. The trus- 
tees had then refused to complete the 
purchase, and without one reason as- 
signed, and concluded a treaty for the 
purchase of the estate of Mr. Dawkins, 
of which great part was not enfranchised, 
although the trustees were forbid to pur- 
chase copyhold land; and although one 
of the objections to Mr. Kemp’s estate 
was, that part was copyhoid, ‘That part 
of Branches was, however, small, and 
was now actually enfranchised. He did 
not, therefore, stand forth in the invidious 
Jight of wishing to cramp the public 
munificence to lord Nelson’s family, but 


to require an account why, without any | 


given reason, the commissioners had ap- 
plied for an additional sum for the pur- 
chase of an state, which, in point of re- 
venue, would not be understood to be 
very beneficial. 

Mr. Rose stated, that since 1806, when 
the trustees, of whom he was cne, were 
appointed, only two desirable estates bad 
offered themselves to their attention be- 
fore the estate of Branches and that of 
Mr. Dawkins, viz. one in Suffolk, in the 
sale of which they were outbid, and an- 
other in Hampshire, on which too high a 
price had been set, although all possible 
inquiries had been made. The estate 
which the trustees were in treaty for with 
Mr. Kemp, was in a bad country, and 
accessible only by roads which in winter 
were impassable ; it was for that reason 
that the trustees had thought fit to prefer 
the estate in Wiltshire, which was in all 
respects much more desirable. It was 
plain, also, that the trustees were under 
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no engagement to Mr. Kemp, for they 


had offered the sum of 65,825!/, under 
three several modifications, which he had 
refused to accede to, until the treaty had 
been suspended, and on the supposition 
that the whole was freehold. Lar] Nelson 
so far preferred the estate in Wiltshire, 
that he had offered, if the trustees were 
not able to obtain the additional grant, to 
pay the difference himself, 

Mr. Western saw no good grounds for 
the additional grant. He thought there 
could be a very good estate purchased for 
90,0001. ‘There was no urgent necessity 
for making the purchase at present; and 
as the commissioners bad waited so jong, 
they might have waited a little longer to 
find an estate suitable in every respect. 
He condemned the conduct of the com- 
missioners with regard to Mr. Kemp ; and 
thought they should not, on such light 
grounds, have broken olf a treaty so 
nearly concluded. 

Mr. W. Smith thought, that leaving the 
negociation with Mr. Kemp entirely out 
of the question, the proposition before the 
committee ought not to be acceded to. 
Asto Mr. Kemp, all that he had ever 
heard. of that gentleman’s case was, that 
he had some years ago bought an estate 
on cheap terms, which estate he was 
anxious to dispose of to lord Nelson, on 
such terms as should secure to himself an 
extraordinary bargain; but although no 
advocate for Mr. Kemp, he thought the 
contract with that gentleman binding. 
The right hon. gentleman whe spoke last 
but one, was, therefore, in error, if he 


supposed Mr. Kemp’s case the cause of 


the obstacles which were presented to 
the proposed vote, and still more in error 
in assuming that those obstacles implied 
any disrespect to the memory of the late 
lord Nelson, For no such disrespect was 
felt; on the contrary, he himself, who 
was such a warm admirer of that hero as 
to be among the first to support the erec- 
tion of a moaument to his memory, in 
Norfolk, which monument would be a 
lasting honour to the object, and to the 
country, conceived it his duty to oppose 
this vote, because no circumstances ap- 
peared to him to have occurred since the 
original grant was voted, to make the ad- 
ditional sum now proposed either just or 
necessary. Even supposing the present 
earl were equally meritorious with his 
predecessor, he should, upon principle, 
feel himself bound to oppose the proposi- 


tion, Ijs objection was, that if there 
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was 9,000l. necessary to complete the 
purchase, it could be paid out of the re- 
venues of the estate, and not by a country 
that had already given 90,000/. Parlia- 
ment could appoint trustees to receive the 
9,000l. from the estate, and the business 
might thus be settled very easily. But 
if 9,000L were granted from the country 
at present, he saw no reason why 19,0001. 
29,0001. or any other sum might not be 
required hereafter. He could discover 
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no sufficient cause for the grant, and~ 


must therefore oppose it. 

Mr. Lose observed that Mr. Kemp per- 
tinaciously insisted upon his own terms; 
namely, that 65,000/. should be paid for 
his estate, together with 5,000/. for fix- 
tures, thus rejecting every proposal of 
concession. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked upon the ex- 
pressed disposition of the right hon. gentle- 
man aud the other commissioners, on the 
2d of July last, to accede to the purchase of 
an estate, which was now felt to be in such 
an inaccessible situation, as to be quite 
unsuitable to the object, and to the proper 
dignity of lord Nelson’s family. 

The Speaker vindicated the conduct of 
the commissioners appointed to purchase 


° { 
an appropriate estate for the family of | 
lord Nelson, who had, in pursuance of | 
their duty, concluded for the purchase of 


the estate of Stand!lynch, which contained 
2,500 acres, together with a_ suitable 
mansion, instead of Mr. Kemp’s estate of 
1,000 acres, But it was also to be ob- 
served, that Mr. Kemp could not, as he 
himself knew, make out a good title. The 
commissioners had not, however, been 
guilty of any injustice whatever, either 
towards Mr. Kemp or the public. This 
the right hon. gentleman illustrated, by 
describing the nature of the negociation 
with Mr. Kemp, and stating that only 
$7,000/. was advanced to the proprietor 
of the estate of Standlynch, the commis- 
sioners reserving 3,000l. for the repairs 
of the mansion, and covenanting with the 
present lord Nelson, that he should ad- 
vance the remainder of the purchase- 
money, to be secured to him as his own 
personal property, independently of the 
original grant. ‘Therefore the commis- 
sioners had in no degree pledged the 
House; and of course it remained to be 
considered, whether the committee would, 
as an act of grace, liberality, and favour, 
accede to the grant now proposed, in 
compliment to the merits of the late lord 
Nelson—whether it would stop short with 
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the original grant, or go farther, with a 
view to make suitable provision for the 
family of that great warrior. 

Mr. Bankes was at a loss to know where 
the House could find a justification for 
giving the additioual 9,000/. When the 
merits of lord Nelson were brought be- 
fore them, it was difficult to fix the bounds 
of their generosity; but as a limit bad 
been settled, he could not perceive why 
it should be extended. Uader all these 
circumstances of the case, he could not 
understand how the present proposition 
could be supported. ' 

Mr. Rose replied, that there was no- 
thing to prevent Mr. Kemp from apply- 
ing to the Court of Chancery, if he should 
consider himself to have been injured. 
With respect to Standlynch, no other pros 
perty had offered equally eligible, and, 
on that account, the commissioners had 
conceived themselves bound to accept 
of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it had been difficult to find an estate 
applicable to the purposes of the act of 
parliament. ‘The Act required that the 
estate should be freehold, and free from 
It was therefore essential 
to the spirit of the Act, that the estate 
shonld be settled unincumbered in the 
Nelson family. 

General Walpole said, that every man 
must think it an advantageous purchase. 

The question was then loudly called 
for, and the House divided : - 

O66 

Majority 


Hieu Bamtrr or Wesrminster.] In 
the Committee of Supply, Mr. Lockhart 
moved, that the sum of 1,800/. be granted 
to Arthur Morris, esq. the high bailiff of 
Westminster, as an indemnity for losses 
sustained by him at the election of mem-— 
bers to serve in parliament for the said 
city. 

Mr. Bankes said, he was not aware that 
this proposition was to be brought for- 
ward to-day, or he would have prepared 
himself for the discussion, by refreshing 
his memory as to the principal points of 
Mr. Morris’s case. He was enabled to 
state, however, from his recollection of 
what occurred in a former committee, 
that it was his opinion the sum claimed 
by Mr. Morris was much larger than the 
House ought to sanction. 


_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
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that some compensation was certainly due 
to the high bailiff on account of the ex- 
penses he was put to in consequence of 
an involuntary candidate being started. 
As this was a case not in the contempla- 
tion of the law, he was entitled so far to 
compensation. As to the larger sum, he 
did not conceive the claim substantiated. 

Mr. Byng could not see why a difference 
should be made between the high bailiff 
of Westminster, and any other returning 
officer in the kingdom. He did not know 
where this principle of compensation was 
to stop. 

Mr. Lockhart replied, that the high 
bailiff was bound by the Act of Parlia- 
ment to expenses to which other return- 
ing officers were not bound. 

Mr. Horner observed, that the high 
bailiff was almost the only returning of- 
ficer in the kingdom whose office was one 
of emolument as well as trust. 

The resolution was then postponed. 


New Post-Orrice Bitt.] Sir James 
Shaw, on rising to move the second read- 
ing of the new Post-office Bill, adverted 
to the Report of the Committee, which 
the House had now perused, and which 
was so diffuse and clear as to leave no 
doubt upon the subject. He observed, 
that the only difference in the calculations 
of expense, arose from the difference of 
the proposed grounds ; and the committee 
was decidedly in favour of the ground in 
the plan, Number 1, being that of Saint 
Martin’s-le-Grand. The hon, baronet 
then explained the difference of the four 
plans which had been considered, and 
also the difference of the calculations of 
expense. The select comnfittee, on pre- 
senting these different plans for the con- 
sideration of the House, had thought it in- 
cumbent on them to express their opinion 
as to that which was most eligible, and 
which appeared to be No. 1. An hon. 
member had certainly made a great im- 
pression on the House, by stating that the 
enormous sum of 700 or §00,0001. would 
be necessary for this building; but if he 
(sir James) could have thought such a 
sum would be required, the measure 
should never have had his support. On 
the contrary, however, there was every 
reason to believe that the expense would 
not exceed 244,400]. and considering the 
sum to be taken towards it from the 
Orphans’ Fund, it would appear that the 
city would have to contribute very ma- 


terially towards it. He concluded by] 


+ 
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moving, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Mr. Gordon objected to the motion, on 
the ground that the public ought not to 
be called on to pay such a sum of money, 
without a strong case being made out of 
the necessity of building such a post-office 
at all, On that head there had been no 
question whatever asked by the last coms 
mittee, but they had merely referred to the 
report of the former committee ; and even 
in that there was, in his opinion, no case 
made out which would justify the House 
in giving countenance to the Bill. The 
Post-office had been carried on for many 
years in the present situation in which it 
stood, with every advantage to the public. 
It was true, Mr. Freeling when before 
the committee had stated, that they had 
wanted a new Post-office for a long time, 
but they could not prevail with the city 
of London to agree to it before. He could 
not, therefore, but be a little surprised 
that the City should all at once come for- 
ward and join their aid to the Govern- 
ment in saddling the public with such an 
enormous expense, at the moment when 
the burthens under which they laboured 
were so great. Ile objected also to the 
reason assigned by the City for now agree- 
ing to this measure, because great part of 
the money was to be taken from the 
Orphans’ Fund. He denied that the City 
had a right to apply that fund to this par- 
ticular purpose, and said the consequence 
would be a continuance of the tax on coals 
and wines imported into the port of Lon- 
don for three years longer than it ought 
to’ continue, which would be laying an 
additional burthen on the inhabitants of 
the city of Westminster, and the parts ad- 
jacent to London, for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the more distant parts of the 
empire. He sifted the evidence of Mr. 
Hasker and other witnesses who had been 
examined, and observed that they were 
all in some degree belonging to the Post- 
office ; and when one part of their evidence 
was compared with another, it appeared 
to him to be little better than a delusion, 
He adverted to that part of the report 
which stated that the new building should 
be devoid of ornament, to which he 
objected as much as he did to the adop- 
tion of the measure at all. If we were to 
have a new building on which 244,0004. 
was to be expended, he thought, that as a 
public edifice, it ought to have the ad- 
vantage of ornaments and decorations. It 
was true he would not wish to see the 
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entrance resembling a triumphal arch, but 
he would have the ornaments such as to 
distinguish a public building of this kind 
from the gloom of a prison, or the melan- 
choly appearance of an hospital. His 
main objection, however, was to the very 
great expense, at a period when the 
country was so little able to bear it; and 
as such, he should divide the House on 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Hammersley said, he had carefully 
examined, with the other members of the 
committee, the numerous and great in- 
conveniences attendant on the old Post- 
office. Great numbers of the valuable 
servants of the Government, employed in 
carrying on this truly beneficial branch 
of the revenue, were shut up in close 
rooms, dirty and covered with smoke, so 
that their health must be in danger, one 
would almost think, from suffocation. It 
had been obliged to be enlarged from 
time to time, and was a mass of old houses 
taken in and added at different periods, 
which rendered the communication of one 
office with another extremely difficult, 
and very often apparently dangerous to 
persons under the necessity of passing in 
haste from one to another. The passages, 
also, were so narrow and ill contrived, 
that as there were several hundreds there 
at atime in the course of the day, it was 
surprising they should come off without 
broken bones. With respect to the new 
Post-office, he thought the necessity of it 
Was apparent; and as to its situation, he 
was inclined to think it as favourable as 
any that could be obtained. He agreed 
with his hon. friend who spoke last, that 
though no triumphal arches were neces- 
sary, yet in a public building of that 
nature, there ought to be a degree of 
magnificence in its ornamental decorations. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that while ho- 
nourable members were differing about 
decorations to new buildings, he must beg 
to remind them, that there was an old 
public building in this metropolis that was 
still unfinished. He meant Somerset- 
house, which was left in such a state in 
some parts of it as to be a disgrace to the 
country. 

Mr. Western was against the Bill. He 
did not see any thing in the Report which 
could warrant the adoption of such a mea- 
sure, while the burthens on the people 
were so oppressive. Admitting that it 


would be an improvement, it was still in- 

cumbent to show an urgent necessity for 

it. The Orphans Fund, from which part 
(VOL. XXXI.) 
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of the money was to be taken, was a fund 
derived from taxation, to which the inha- 
bitants of London and its vicinity were 
peculiarly liable. But was this measure 
more peculiarly advantageous to them 
than to the people of the whole empire ? 
It was known that this fund had been ap- 
plied to many public purposes: it had 
been applied to the building of Blackfriars~ 
bridge: but from this and all previous 
applications of it, the inhabitants of Lon- 
don derived the benefit. The case in the 
present.instance was very different; and 
therefore if the object was desirable, the 
public at large should bear the burthen. 
This was not the moment to involve the 
country in any expense that was not 
strictly necessary ; and as no necessity had 
been shown for the measure, -he should 
vote against the motion. 

Mr. Charles Long repeated the grounds 
on which the former committee had 
framed their Report. Their.opinion was, 
that the present Post-oflice was totally 
inadequate to its object, and they had 
agreed that the plan, No. 1, was de- 
cidedly the best, and would be the most 
economical. In allusion to the remark 
of Mr. Western, that the public ought to 
bear the expense, the right hon. gentle- 
man observed, that the greatest portion of 
the expense was to be borne by the public 
at large, and a moderate part by the City. 
The reason for appropriating a part of the 


Orphans Fund towards this expense was, 


that it combined a great public advantage 
with a considerable improvement in the 
city of London. He was decidedly in 
favour of the Bill, although he would have 
preferred the proposition for altering the 
present Post-oflice, if it could possibly have 
been adopted. 

Mr. Bankes would not on any occasion 
be inclined to go beyond the expendi- 
ture prescribed by actual necessity. He 


| must admit that the present Post-office 


was extremely inconvenient; but he 
thought that as the business which had 
been for so many years conducted at it, 
was a pattern of dispatch and regularity, 
there was no necessity for the new build- 
ing. But if it were necessary, he did 
not believe a better site could be chosen, 
as the ground was not dearer than it could 
be purchased any where else. It wasa 
wrong idea that the business required the 
constant attendance of such a number of 
persons, who had been represented as shut 
up in a lazaretio all day. On the con- 


trary, they were not in attendance more 
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than afew hours a day. He was, not- | 


withstanding all he had heard and read 
on the subject, clearly of opinion that it 
would be better the business should stand 
over for the present. 

Mr. Butterworth thought those gentle- 
men who were on the committee must be 
satisfied that the removal of the Post-office 
was absolutely necessary. For the last 
14 years the present Post-office had cost 
the country on the average not less than 
6,0001. annually for repairs, The incon- 
veniences of the present Post-office he 
described to be very great. He urged 
the importance of coming to an immediate 
decision, as the inhabitants of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand had been for the last two years 
in a state of great uncertainty, which 
ought now to be terminated with the least 
possible delay. The present establish- 
ment subjected those employed in it, to 
more inconveniences than was known in 
any of the government offices. It was 
true, a part of the business was necessarily 
done by candle-light; but the situation of 
those who were thus occupied, ought to be 
ameliorated as much as possible, by giving 
them lofty apartments. At present— 
would the House suffer it to continue ?—a 
valuable body of the public servants, were 
compelled to labour in offices from which 
both light and air were excluded. The 
building of the new Post-office would 
employ many hands now out of work, 
When completed, arrangements might be 
made so that large parcels might be for- 
warded by the Post-office (especially to 
Ireland) which could not at present be 
done. He proceeded to set forth the 
Various advantages which would result 
from the proposed measure, and strongly 
insisted that the able and satisfactory man- 
ner in which the business of the establish- 
ment had been conducted for the last 
twenty years, furnished no argument in 
favour of the continuance of inconve- 
niences which were not known in other 
government offices. 

Mr. Holme Sumner was still of opinion 
that there was no necessity for building a 
new Post-office, and that even if it were 
desirable, the present was not the time for 
carrying such a design into effect. Where 
the present building stood, there were 
2,000 square feet, which had not been 
built upon, and 13,000 more between the 
two lanes and the church close to it might 
be purchased at an expense of 38,0001. ; 
and these, with the 25,000 square feet 
already occupied, he was of opinion, would 
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give an area sufficiently large for all the 
business of the Post-oftice, which had hi- 
therto been transacted so well within a 
space of 25,000. The plans for the new 
Post-office were on a grand scale; one 
went to occupy 64,000 the other 50,000 
square feet : but he saw no reason for sup- 
posing that nearly three times that space 
was now requisite, which had formerly 
been sufficient. The Inland-office was 
well managed by the present arrange- 
ment. The average daily delivery was 
38,000 letters, but on Mondays there was 
usually anexcess. The committee had seen 
44,000 letters sorted and putin order for 
delivery in the course of 45 minutes; and 
how, without the aid of magic, the busi- 
ness of that department was to be per- 
formed quicker by any change which 
could be made, he had yetto learn. The 
estimates given in, had to him been very 
unsatisfactory ; and on these accounts, in 
in the present state of our finances, he 
thought it very improper to incur the ex- 
pense which must be attendant on build- 
ing a new Post-office. He gave a detailed 
history of the Orphans’ Fund, from its 
establishment in the time of Richard 2, 
down to the present period, and denied 
that the City possessed the right of ap- 
propriating that fund as they had taken 
upon themselves to do, and to tax a por- 
tion of the people as they had done. 
From the Orphans’ Fund the City had 
drawn—for the building of Blackfriars- 
bridge, 90,0001.; and subsequently, to take 
off the toll, 64,000/, more. hen the 
City wasabout building Newgate, 100,000/. 
had been taken; to buy off the London- 
bridge toll, 30,0001.; to repair the Royal 
tes ay which was said to be ina very 
dilapidated state, 10,000/.; and to improve 
the river, 8,000/., in all nearly 300,0000, 
For every subsequent improvement this 
Orphans’ Fund had been the milch cow, 
from which the means were drawn. The 
new Debtors’ Gaol was paid for out of the 
Orphans’ Fund. He was of opivion the 
City ought to meet such charges out of 
their own means. The adjoining counties 
of Hertford, Essex, and Surrey, had de- 
frayed the expenses of their gaols ina 
very satisfactory manner. It was true, it 


might be said that the city of London had 
to provide gaols for the county of Middle- 
sex, but for this it was remunerated. If 
it chose to give up the remuneration it 
received, let it do so, and let the expense 
of the prisons be met by a county rate. 


Mr; Grenfell recapitulated a part of the 
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second report of the select committee ap- 
pointed by the House to inquire into this 
subject, recommending the building a 
new post-office. ‘That report was drawn 
up on the spot, and agreed to unanimous- 
ly, with the exception of the member for 
ares: He should vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Holme Sumner said, he had omitted 
to move as an amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months. 

The Speaker remarked, that it was too 
late for the hon. gentleman to make such 
2 motion, consistently with the usage of 
the House. 

Lord Milton was surprised that none of 
the City members had risen to vindicate 
the city of London from the charge pre- 
ferred against them by the hon. gentle- 
man, who had represented them to be 
disposed to pay part of the expense of 
this great undertaking out of funds which 
were not their own. While pretending 
to pay out of their own pockets, they in 
fact imposed a tax, not only on the city 
of London, but onthe city of Westminster, 
and on all places in their vicinity, as in 
all the duty on coals tended to advance 
the price of fuel. Before the city came 
forward in aid of such an undertaking 
with their pretended generosity, the 
ought to show that they did not do this 
out of the funds of others; and this done, 
unless they derived a greater benefit from 
the proposed change than the inhabitants 
ef other places, the expense ought to be 
borne by the public at large. At all 
events, if they did contribute towards the 
new building, they ought to do it at their 
own expense, and not out of funds which 
they had appropriated to themselves by 
means which he would not describe. 

Sir William Curtis said, the City intended 
to contribute towards the expense of the 
new Post-office out of their own funds. 
They meant to raise a sum of money for 
that purpose by duties on wine and coals 
brought to the port of London, An hon. 
gentleman had correctly given the history 
of the Orphans’ Fund; but he had not 
stated the means by which it was taken 
from the City in former times. Thank 
God! the country had now an honest 
Government! but formerly the country 
was differently circumstanced, and in 
troublesome times Government had laid 
hands on the money entrusted to the City, 
which formed the Orphans’ Fund. By 
the advances made from the Orphans’ 
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Fund the City had not benefitted alone, 
and when the hon. gentleman talked of 
what Surrey and other counties had done, 
he wished to ask what places had been 
benefitted more than Surrey by those 
measures of which he complained? The 
toll on Blackfriars-bridge had been con- 
sidered an inconvenience ; and from this, 
as well as from that on London-bridge, 
the public had been relieved, and Surrey 
had paid nothing for the benefits thus 
conferred on her. Inthe same spirit the 
funds of the City had furnished the means 
of building a court-house at Westminster, 
and another at Whitechapel. He then 
referred to the great improvements which 
had been made in the City itself, and 
wished those who could remember it as 
long as he could, to compare its former 
state with what it now was. He wished 
them to look, for instance, at Temple-bar 
and Snow-hill. He denied that there was 
any thing in the Orphans’ Fund that 
made it one with which the City ought 
not on such occasions to interfere; and 
concluded by declaring, that they were 
not reduced to the pitiful and disgraceful 
expedient of putting their hands upon 
funds which were not their own, in order 
to carry into execution those plans which 
they thought it their duty to support and 
countenance. 

Mr. Bennet said, that when the city of 
London had come to Parliament on the 
subject of the Orphans’ Fund, they had 
spoken of it as having been dissipated 
during “ the late troubles,” but had not 
said a word of its having been seized by 
the Government. 

The House divided : 

For the second reading of the Bill 149 

Against it 70 

Majority —79 

Lord Milton wished to know in what 
manner the Bill was to be committed. 

The Speaker said, that as private claims 
were connected with it, it must, in the 
first instance, go to a committee above 
stairs, who would report upon it, and, 
subsequently, it would come before a 
committee of the whole House. 


Motion For Power To THE COMMITTEE 
on THE Civit List Account] Mr. Tiere 
ney rose for the purpose of bringing for- 
ward his promised motion upon this sub- 
ject. He observed, that notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour it would be more 
satisfactory if he were now to proceed, 
and not to postpone a subject of so much 
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importance. Gentlemen who had been 
in the habit of attending the present and 
former committees on the Civil List 
were aware that he had failed in his at- 
tempts to invest those committees with 
sufficient powers to accomplish any use- 
ful purpose; and they knew, also, that 
he bad consented to attend them only for 
the sake of trying the point, that the 
House might be convinced that if any 
good practical result were in view, it 
would be impossible by such restricted 
means to attain it. In order that the 
mere production and investigation of pa- 


pers might not, however, be the sole 


effect of its appointment, he had made 
two suggestions to the Committee: 1. 
That the great object ought to be to 
examine in what way the enormous ex- 
penditure of the Civil List had been su- 
perintended, 2. That the Committee 
ought to give to the House some detailed 
estimates, in order to ascertain what rea. 
sonable bounds ought to be put to the ex- 
penditure of the Royal Family. ‘Io the 
first point, which had for its object the 
imposing of necessary checks, the Com- 
mittee consented entirely ; but with the 
last they complied only in part, being of 
opinion that such conduct would be im- 
proper and indecorous in the Committee: 
but they recommended that a motion for 
the purpose should be made in the House, 
and it was not doubted that such estimates 
would then be supplied by the Crown. 
Having gained the first point, he thought 
that he had accomplished much, being 
convinced that a neglect in superin- 
tendence was the true source of the lavish 
and uncontrolled expenditure in the Civil 
List. 

It was not his intention on the present 
occasion to go into a detail of the acecunts 
on this subject; it was, indeed, unneces- 
sary, since on a former occasion, when he 
had called the attention of the House to 
them, it had been generally felt, end denied 
by none, that the issue from the Civil List 
was, he wou!d not say unjustifiable, but at 
alleventscarried to a most alarming extent. 
His object now was to bring the question, 
whether the Committee ought to possess 
the power of sending for and examining 
witnesses, to another issue; and he was 
confident that he was addressing many 
gentlemen, who might have voted against 
him on the former night, but who—after 
the statement of the two objects he had 
in view, and after the experience they 
had had of the impossibility of their ace 
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complishment without farther power—_ 
would now, from a thorough conviction 
of their duty, give his present motion their 
hearty support. In pursuing this subject, 
he should not trouble the House with any 
details, but under the fourth class of the 
Civil List expenditure, and even that 
would be further narrowed to the depart- 
ment of the Lord Chamberlain. He 
begged it to be understood, that in fixing 
upen this department he meant nothing 
invidious to the noble lord who was at its 
head; and he promised, that if he suc- 
ceeded in his proposal this night, he would, 
on a future occasion, make a similar mo- 
tion with regard to the other departments 
of the fourth class. On the mere inspec- 
tion of the papers upon the table, no gen- 
tleman would deny that in the department 
of the Lord Chamberlain the strictest 
examination was necessary ; those docu- 
ments, however, supplied only the gross 
amounts charged by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Lord Steward, and the Master 
of the Horse ; and to obtain a few parti- 
culars, it was necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the House to some of the accounts 
already furnished to the Committee. If 
they were not perfectly intelligible, it was 
the fault of ministers, who would not al- 
low them to be regularly laid upon the 
table of the House for deliberate investi- 
gation. 

The right hon. member meant to con- 
fine himself still further to that portion of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s accounts, inde- 
pendent of public buildings, and of those 
subjects that came under the cognizance 
of the Board of Works. It would be 
found, on an inspection of the papers, that 
for Carlton-house only, during the short 
space of two years and three-quarters, the 
enormous sum of 160,000/. was charged 
under the head of Furniture and Trades- 
men’s Bills, perhaps including some arti- 


cles of plate. He had a right to say, that 
, this sum was most exorbitant; and it took 
,its origin, very singularly, just after the 
, splendid féte given by the Prince Regent 
(ia IS11. After that date the expenses of 
Carlton-house, in the respects mentioned, 
| had branched out to the extent of 160,000. 
It ought also to be recollected, that at 
that period Parliament voted no less than 
100,000/. to the Prince Regent, for the 
augmented exnenses of his household. 
The late Mr. Perceval bad expressly 
stated, that it was principally to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of plate ; and the 
whole increase, since the year 1811, had 
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not been jess than 260,000l. [Lord Cas- 


tlereagh said, that it was 160,000/.]—Mr. 
Tierney thought the surprise of the noble 
lord, at the amount, extremely natural : 
he could not readily believe that it was 
really 260,000/.; but such was the fact, 
including the 100,000/, voted by Parlia- 
ment. He begged the House to notice 
some of the items as they had been made 
out above stairs by the committee. For 
the upholsterer in the first year, the sum 
charged was 19,000/.; in the second, 
23,000l.; and for three-quarters of the 
third, 46,2914. This showed a progressive 
and most wonderful augmentation, more 
especially in the last three-quarters of a 
year, which nearly doubled the charge 
for the whole of the second year. The 
same arithmetical progression would be 
observed in the expenses of or-molu, 
china, and glass; the latter article, for the 
last three-quarters of a year to which 
the civil list accounts were made up, 
amounted to no less than 12,3682. For 
jinen-drapery, &c. for the first year there 
was charged 33,000/.; for the second, 
41,0001; and for the three-quarters, 
64,000/. Silversmiths billa were charged 
in the first year 32,000, ; in the second at 
37,000! ; and for the last three-quarters 
they ascended to 41,000/. The bills of 
tradesmen amounted together to no less 
than 138,0001, excluding silversmiths and 
jewellers, whose charge was 111,000/, 
Next came what was called the Great 
Wardrobe: in the first year 43,0001 ; 
in the second, 47,000/.; and in the third, 
72,000. ‘These were sums that he thought 
would astonish the House, and even alarm 
the noble lord; and yet it was required 
that the whole subject should be investi- 
gated by means of what could be laid be- 
fore them in writing. (Hear, hear !] 

fle admitted that there was a certain 
degree of delicacy to be observed upon 
this subject; but he could not help think- 
ing that the Royal Family must be ex- 
tremely anxious that it should be fully 
investigated. Why they should be un- 
willing, or should feel any degree of sore- 
ness on the tauch of Parliament, he could 
not imagine; and he had not heard a 
single argument used on the other side, 
bat that Parliament bad never so inter- 
fered. Why was such pro‘asion allowed ? 
And why, when the civil list was so deeply 
in debt, did ministers endeavour to pay it 
off as soon as possible, and with as little 
inquiry as possible? The investigation 
night be deemed indelicate ; it had been 
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for years postponed ; the House was will- 
ing to try the parties a little longer, untib 
after four or five years the accounts were 
produced in a state unparalleled in-the 
history of any Court of Europe. It would 
be said, that these amounts were not the 
ordinary expenses of the Royal Family 
merely ; that 32,0001, was to be deducted 
on account of the Royal Visitors, and that 
a reduction ought to be made in the 
charge for plate and jewels. It was true, 
that the expense for investing the knights 
of the several orders, for ambassadors, 
for great officers of state, and for the in- 
vesting of foreign Sovereigns, amounting 
to 20,3581, ought not to be included, 
which, with the former sum, would re- 
duce the charge for jewellery, &c. to 
about 62,000/. or 23,000/. a year, in- 
cluding two years and three-quarters. 
He appealed to the House whether an 
such permanent and continued expendi- 
ture could be necessary? Another point 
to be investigated was, to whom the jewels, 
&c. belonged? They were paid for out of 
the civil list by the public—then the 
belonged to the public, and ought at least 
to be hereditary with the Crown. Of 
what use was the privy purse of 73,0001. 
per annum, if the civil list were to be so 
applied? Was no part of that sum to be 
devoted to the maintenance of the splen- 
dour of the Crown? It was worthy of re- 
mark also, that in none of these accounts 
was any credit stated : 32,000/. had been 
paid for furniture for the Sovereigns on 
their visit. What was become of it? They 
had not taken it away with them. Into 
whose possession, then, had it devolved ? 
He did not complain of any unwilling- 
ness to furnish accounts to the committee ; 
but if the complicated subject were to be 
so investigated, not one session, nor ten 
sessions would be sufficient for the labour. 
In the committee room, when a hos: of 
cabinet ministers, secretaries, paymasiers, 
and other adherents were ranged against 
three or four individuals, it was amusing 
to notice the mode of proceeding—if the 
necessity of any document were suggested, 
the most ready compliance was given as a 
matter of favour; it was not allowed that 
the committee should issue any direct and 
public order from itself, but the paper was 
procured by a sort of whisper in the ap- 
plication for it, and a whisper in return on 
compliance—when papers were obtained, 
they were notimplicitly to be relied upon, 
not because they were garbled (for that 
he did not mean to assert), but because 
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they might be garbled, and at the best 
would afford no information os which the 
committee could satisfactorily act. The 
right hon. gentleman said, he had there- 
fore taken this early opportunity of sub- 
mitting his motion for vivd voce exami- 
nations; because, although every day his 
case would have been strengthened by 
the vain proceedings of the committee, 
yet every day the attendance of members 
in the House would have been diminished. 
He begged to refer the House to a letter 
written by a gentleman of the name of 
Mash, to an application by Mr. Wharton 
on this subject two or three years ago, 
which at that time had given the greatest 
satisfaction, because it declared that be- 
fore any furniture was ordered, the Lord 
Chamberlain always ascertained that it 
Was necessary ; an estimate was then 
made out of the expense, and an inspec- 
tion was afterwards had that the article 
was worth the charge. What, however, 
was his surprise and disappointment when, 
bn the 28th of April last, the Secretary of 
the Lord Chamberlain wrote a letter to 
the committee, in which he declared, that 
what Mr. Mash had said was not official, 
but that it applied to all royal palaces not 
in the occupation of the King or of the 
Prince Regent. That was exactly the 
point in dispute, for if the Prince Regent 
had the uncontrolled direction of the fur- 
niture, &c. of Carlton-house, and it was 
paid for out of the pockets of the people, 
it was a system that ought not to be en- 
dured. The state of things was exactly 
this, that all those guards existed in 
palaces not occupied by the King or the 
Prince Regent, but that his Royal High- 
ness might order what furniture he 
p'eased to any amount for his own palace, 
without the slightest possible check or 
control. It was true, that the plate was 
2fterwards examined ; but with regard to 
furniture of the most expensive kind, there 
was no restraint. 

It could not be meant to be said that 
things should remain in this state. He 
did not believe that gentlemen knew that 
it was such; for the committee of 1812 
and 1813 had relied upon the letter of 
Mr. Mesh, and they imagined, conse- 
quently, that previous estimates were 
always made. Those who argued in op- 
position to the motion, must contend to 
this extent, that there was in the Crown a 
power, independent of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, to give orders to tradesmen to any 
extent, for which the public were to pay. 
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The right hon, gentleman said, he denied 
the doctrine, and maintained that such 
order and delivery of the goods consti- 
tuted a private debt, for which the King 
or the Prince Regent was liable, which 
was not to be defrayed out of the civil 
list. It was directly in the teeth of Mr, 
Burke’s Bill, which declared that the Lord 
Chamberlain was to be responsible. It 
was, indeed, one object he had in view in 
this motion, to show the House that it was 
in vain to appoint committees, unless it 
made the Lord Chamberlain feel that he 
was responsible; although he had recently 
fulfilled what was called his duties, as if 
he were answerable for nothing. If the 
House would allow witnesses to be exa- 
mined, Mr. Tierney pledged himself to 
prove beyond a doubt, that an immense 
amount of furniture had been purchased, 
that no man living could establish to be 
at all necessary ; and he thought the 
House bound to interpose for the protec- 
tion of the people of England, who ought 
not to be imposed upon and juggled out 
of their hard earnings for the sake of gra- 
tifying caprices. The right hon, gentle- 
man then read to the House several parts 
of Mr. Burke’s Bill, in order to prove that 
the Lord Chamberlain was by it made re- 
sponsible in all such cases as those to 
which he had referred. He pointed out a 
positive enactment, providing, that if the 
King shall order furniture, it must, before 
it can be supplied, receive the approbation 
of the Lord Chamberlain ‘The answer 
would probably be, that Mr. Burke’s Bill 
had been for some years a mere dead 
letter. So much the greater necessity was 
there for reviving it; especially in these 
times, when, however indulgent the 
House might wish to be, it could not 
countenance an unprecedented expendi- 
ture of 160,000/. He maintained that the 
| alee of Lord Chamberlain ought not to 
be converted into a sinecure, with great 
| patronage annexed to it, merely for the 
| purpose of allowing the occupant of the 
_ throne to run into any extravagancies that 
| were to be paid for by the people of Eng- 
Jand ; for it was a mockery to say that 
| by them it must not be defrayed. It now, 
therefore, did not appear wonderful that 
so much importance was attached to the 
appointment of certain officers of the 
household. It was now seen of what ad- 
vantage it was to have the Lord Chamber- 
lain independent of ministers. The noble 
lord opposite (lord Castlereagh) had no 
more control over the Lord Chamberlain, 
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except from family affection, than he (Mr. 
Tierney) had. The Prince Regent had 
only to say that such jewellery, or such 
furniture should be sent in, and so that 
the orders caine from some palace where 
his Royal Highness was residing, there 
was uo control over them. He wished 
also to observe on the sums charged for 
foreign ambassadots: there was Mr. Wil- 
Jia Hill, who was no ambassador, but the 
accounts called Lim an ambassador, and 
he ‘hed embassador’s plate, for which 
3,968l. was charged. He did not know 
whether this plate was really given; very 
often, he believed, the money was ac- 
cepted instead of the plate. There was 
also nearly the same sum for plate to Mr. 
A’Court, who he believed was no ambas- 
sador. ‘This, however, was as much as 
was paid for plate to lord Stewart and the 
duke of Wellington; and the same was 
paid fur plate to Mr. Canning, that the 
dignity of England might be maintained 
with due splendour at the court of Lisbon, 
which, with 14,000/. for salary, and the 
sum for outfit, was pretty well for one 
year. This plate, he understood, was 
often not actually bought; in 1806, for 
instance, lord Cathcart was appointed 
ambassador to Russia, but he never went 
thither. He was long enough appointed, 
however, to be entitled to his plate, and 
he took 4,400/. instead of it. Now; what 
the real state of the expenditure was, it 
was impossible to ascertain, without call- 
ing the officers who were acquainted with 
it, and examining them in person. It 
was true the examination might be car- 
ried on, as a trial at the Old Bailey might 
be, by letter; but it could not be very 
expeditious, or very satisfactory. It was 
not to be expected that the accounts of 
the expenditure should be taken without 
any inquiry. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was, he understood, about to 
frame an estimate of such part of the ex- 
penditure as arose from foreign missions, 
to enlarge or curtail it, but at any rate to 
reduce it to an intelligible state ; nor 
would it be supposed that any estimate 
could preclude the necessity of asking 
questions respecting it. How, then, could 
it be supposed that the committee which 
was to inquire into the grounds of the ex- 
penditure of the civil list, could be satis- 
fied by merely seeing it stated ? 

_ His object in reality was, as far as pos- 
sible, to take every thing relating to 
their expenditure from the control of the 
Royal Family, and to place it under the 
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control of responsible persons. This did 
not arise from any want of delicacy to the 
Royal Family ; for that delicacy would 
not be shown by suffering matters to ree 
main in their present state, in which it 
was necessary that, from year to year, 
they should be dragged before the public. 
From this be wished to exempt them; 
aud at the same time to provide, as welk 
for the strictest economy of the public 
money, as for the due splendour of the 
Crown. The Prince Regent might re- 
quire from the responsible officer every 


thing suited to the dignity of the Crown, 


and nothing so required would be denied. 
He wished the wardrobe and the jewels 
to be put on this footing ; and the first 
class of expenditure would then remain 
alone with his Royal Highness, viz. the 
money paid directly into his hands. Is 
was to be remembered, that the Prince 
Regent had the disposal of a privy purse 
of 70,000/. a year; but in addition to 
that, he had the direction of the jewels, 
and wardrobes, and furniture, without 
check or control, It could not be sup- 
posed that his Royal Highness’s mind was 
set on these frivolous objects. The build- 
ing department had been entrusted to a 
board which was to be permanent, and 
which might stand as a permanent se- 
curity between the Crown and the coun- 
try. Why, then, were not the other de- 
partments placed on the same footing? 
Why was such an arrangement to be less. 
desired with respect to those departments 
either by the Prince Regent or the coun- 
try? But before any such change was 
carried into effect, it was necessary for 
him to show before the committee, that 
no inconvenience would result from such 
an arrangement, and to that end he wished 
to examine the persons connected with 
the department. How could this be done 
by letter? how was it possible by that 
course of proceeding to bring to light 
the abuse or negligence in the different 
departments, that censure might be fixed 
upon them, and that it might be really 
ascertained what sum was necessary for 
the maintenance of the splendour of the 
Crown? This was not a party question ; 
and with the exception of an ailusion to 
Mr. Canning, for which he apologized, he 
had said nothing that savoured of party 
matters; and this he owed to the number 
of gentlemen, who, unconnected with any 
party, had supported him on a former 
occasion. He had now made out @ 
practical case more strongly than he 
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conld have made out the theoretical case 
before. As to the charge which had 
been brought against him as wishing to 
interfere with the internal arrangement of 
the householJ—with the scullions, turn- 
spits, and he knew not what, it was fo- 
reign from his thoughts. ‘There was no 
man who wished more to support the 
dignity of the Crown ; but he wished to 
inculcate the idea that it was not for us to 
enter into competition with foreign mo- 
narchies in splendour: the chastened 
splendour of the British monarchy in- 
spired more real awe for the Monarch of 
England, than any paltry attempts to imi- 
tate a magnificence for which we were 
not calculated. What was really neces- 
sary to the dignity of the Crown he 
should willingly pay; but he could not 
agree. to support the merciless extrava- 
gance of the last two years and three 
quarters. If all the House did was to 
grant the money, and to pass through the 
ceremony of a committee, it would not 
stand very wellin the estimation of the 
country. He hoped they would pause 
before they turned a deaf ear to his pro- 
position, for while they liberally paid all 
that the dignity of the Crown required, 
it was necessary to show something like 
sympathy with the people [Hear, hear !). 
The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving, 

«« That the select committee appointed 
to take into consideration the account 
presented to the House upon the 20th day 
of March last by Mr. Arbuthnot, by the 
command of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, relating to his Majesty’s 
Civil List, and to examine the said ac- 
count, and report the same as it shall ap- 
pear to them, together with their observa- 
tions thereupon, to the House, have power 
to send for Mr. T. B. Mash, of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the motion 
of the right hon. gentleman might be 
considered rather as an appeal from the 
judgment of the House on a former night, 
than a measure which had arisen from 
the inquiries of the committee. The au- 
thority of the right hon. gentleman was 
to be received also with some distrust, as 
he had said he had attended the com- 
mittee with no other intention than to 
bring the question again before the House. 
There was no one could wish more for an 
investigation of the accounts than the 
Prince Regent; but no ground had been 
shown to satisfy the House that it was 
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necessary to depart from the respectful 


course which had always been adopted 
towards the Crown—which had been, to 
take all information from communications 
from the Crown itself, and never by exa- 
The noble Jord 
said, he should follow the right hon, gen- 
tleman’s own clear and perspicuous order, 
and should have no occasion to dispute 
his figures. ‘The first great point of the 
right hon. gentleman’s argument was the 
admitted excess in the three great de- 
partments, those of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Lord Steward, and the Master of 
the Horse. ‘To one part a remedy had, 
as far as it was necessary, been applied, 
by the appointment uf the Board of Works, 
which was a control on the expentiture 
of the Crown in that branch. It was 
necessary to establish some standard at 
which the reasonabie expenditure of the 
Crown should be taken. This could not 
be the estimate of 1504, which had been 
acknowledged by the committees of 1812 
and 1813, to be too small; and it was only 
provided that estimates should be pro- 
duced when the expenditure exceeded 
24,000/. above that estimate. The ex- 
pense, therefore, recognized by Parlia- 
ment, was for the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department 121,000/.—for the Lord Stew- 
ard’s 105,000/.—-for the Master of the 
Horse 30,000l.—in all 256,000/. ‘The 
actual expenditure had been, in 1812, 
268,000/.—in 1813, 279,000l.—in the 
three quarters of 1814, 425,000/. The 
expense of the remaining quarter could 
not be at the same rate as the three first 5 
taking it to be 70,000/. or 1-4th of the 
former year, it would make 498,000/. 
The recognized expenditure, 256,0001. 
being deducted from this gave a remainder 
of 242.0001. to the excess of the last 
year, But he would ask even the right 
hon. gentleman, was there not an obvious 
interpretation of this excess? From the 
most accurate estimate which had been 
made out, an expense of 132,000/. had 
arisen from the presence of the Royal 
Visitors ; so that deducting this from 
the exceeding in the expense of the 
three last quarters, there would remain 
about 90,000/. as the extra expense of 
the Sovereign. From this was to be 
taken also 15 or 20,000/. for the establish- 
ment of the Princess Charlotte, and about 
13 or 14,000. for plate to foreign am- 
bassadors, which would reduce the sum of 
90,0002. to 60,0001. If to this were added 
the excess of the two former years, one 
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of 12,0001. the other of 23,000I. it would 
be seen that the excess in all the three 
years was from 80,0001. to 90,0001. Now, 
he should show that the Prince Regent 
had not in reality incurred any excess, 
but that the public had been benefited by 
his conduct. During the time that the 
Prince Regent held the restricted re- 
gency he had not received any thing 
from parliament, though he had incurred 
great expenses; but when he assumed the 
unrestricted regency, he applied half his 
revenue as Prince of Wales to the pay- 
ment of those debts which he had con- 
tracted as an individual; after the liqui- 
dation of the debts, the revenue would 
revert to the public. The sum of 
100,000l. had been granted to his Royal 
Highness for outfit. This sum, however, 
his Royal Highness applied to the liqui- 
dation in part of his debts, so that the 
revenue of 60,000/. would revert to the 
public a year and three-quarters before it 
otherwise would have done. If this sum 
was placed in the account, as it had been 
made use of for the public benefit, it 
would be found that there had, instead of 
an excess, been a falling-off in expense. 
Thus, all that part of the right hon. gen- 
tieman’s argument fell to the ground ; 
for if that sum of 100,000/. had been ap- 
plied to the purchase of plate, &c. the 
expense would have fallen within the 
recognised estimate. An unfair advan- 
tage had been taken of the name of 
‘ cottage,’ to raise a prejudice against the 
expense which had been incurred in the 
erection of a residence for his Royal 
Highness near Windsor: but when it was 
considered that the sum of 17,0001. for 
furnishing this house was the only sum 
which had been incurred for a country 
residence for the person exercising the 
supreme government of the country, the 
smallness, rather than the magnitude of 
it, would be subject of wonder. How 
much more would have been the expense 
of fitting up Hampton Court, if the Prince 
Regent had chosen to reside there! How 
great the inconvenience to the numerous 
families who would have been displaced ! 
The cottage, as it was called, afforded a 
residence for his Royal Highness and his 
suite, with the advantage of proximity to 
his family at Windsor. The statement of 
the right hon. gentleman had been ex- 
tremely exaggerated, perhaps from his 
not having known the circumstance of 
the application of the 100,000/.; but he 
had also made an assertion which was the 
( VOL. XXXI. ) 
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reverse of the fact, namely, that the ex- 
penditure of the Crown in this country 
was infinitely greater than that of any 
other country. To refute this assertion 
he should only mention the Civil List 
of one million sterling, which had been 
granted to Louis the 18th, solely to main- 
tain the dignity of the Crown: while 
the Prince Regent had only the disposal 
of a privy purse, of which all, except 
28,000/. a year, was regularly paid in 
stated pensions, A ‘detail of his other 
expenditure had been also presented, in 
which every sum above 500/. was spe- 
cified ; and yet it was asked that a species 
of inquiry, never before applied to the 
subject, should be extended to it. The 
right hon. gentleman should also have 
mentioned a most material circumstance, 
viz.—that there was a warrant of the 
Prince Regent’s before the committee 
which provided that very remedy which 
the right hon. gentleman recommended, 
and which enjoined—1. That estimates 
should be made out of the expense of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department as for- 
merly—2. That no goods should be 
furnished by the tradesmen of the Royal 
Family but on an order from a responsible 
officer, which was to be necessary as a 
voucher for the debt—and 3, That when 
the orders amounted to 1,000/. above the 
estimates, supplemental estimates should 
be made out,—[Mr. Tierney here ob- 
served, that no such warrant is befure the 
committee. ]—If the warrant was not now 
before the committee, it would be in a 
day or two. This system would provide 
all the checks which the right hon. gen- 
tleman recommended. The noble lord 
contended that the statements of Messrs. 
Mash and Calvert were perfectly con- 
sistent; and observed that the right hon. 
gentleman had gone into the committee, 
not with a view to gain information, but 
to try whether he could contrive to make 
out some case upon which he might rest 
an appeal to that House to reverse its 
decision of a former evening. Such a 
case, however, the right hon. gentleman 
had failed to make out; and therefore he 
trusted the House would adhere to its 
former decision. 

The Earl of Yarmouth, adverting to the 
observation of the right hon. mover, as to 
the Prince Regent’s display of plate in 
1811, stated that but a very small part of 
that plate belonged to his Royal Highness ; 
and he would ask any gent!eman in that 


‘House, or in the country, whether, when . 
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the Allied Sovereigns visited this country, 
he could endure to see the royal table 
furnished with plate borrowed from the 
silversmiths of London, or from the duke 
of Devonshire, or other private friends of 
the Prince Regent. On such a distin- 
guished occasion it was surely due to the 
oe of the Crown, that the Regent 
should be supplied with a suitable service 
of plate for the entertainment of his illus- 
frious guests. The right hon. mover had 
asked what was become of the King’s 
plate? The noble earl said, he under- 
stood that it was distributed among the 
members of the Royal Family; but this 
plate, being the property of the public, 
might of course be re-demanded. With 
regard to the other points alluded to by 
the right hon. gentleman, he could not 
aeey to speak upon that with which 

e had no concern—with which, indeed, 
he was in no degree conversant. 

Mr. Wynn animadverted strongly upon 
the appropriation of the 100,000/. alluded 
to by the noble lord (Castlereagh), to a 
purpose quite different from that for 
which it was voted by Parliament. The 
hon. gentleman read the provision of the 
Act, viz. that 100,000/. should be granted 
to his Majesty, in order to defray the ex- 
penses incident to the assumption of the 
royal functions by his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. Who, then, he would 
ask, had been bold enough to advise a 
dispensation with this law, by directing 
such a contravention of its letter and ob- 
ject as the noble lord had stated, and 
stated, too, in the way of panegyric? 
With respect to the motion before the 
House, he thought it impossible to come 
at the truth in a case of this nature b 
any other means than through the exami- 
nation of vivd voce evidence. Indeed, if 
it were not for such examination, that 
inquisitorial power through which com- 
mittees of that House had been able to 
trace such enormous abuses in various de- 
partments, would become utterly nuga- 
tory. The noble lord had said, that to 
grant this motion would be an innovation 
upon the constitution. This was a doc- 
trine which had never been very boldly 
brought forward, and gentlemen in infe- 
rior departments had generally been put 
forward to make the assertion. For four 


hundred years these inquiries had been 
exercised by the House; and, in 1780, a 
majority had declared, that it had a right 
to examine into the abuses of the Civil 
List, as well as into all other departments. 
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The House should give greater powers to 
the present committee, in order to render 
their labours more effectual than on 
former occasions. None of the articles 
removed had been accounted for, and the 
House were justified in presuming that 
there had been an abuse. The committee 
should, therefore, be enabled to examine 
persons vivd voce, for it was by such 
means only that the abuses in the Navy 
had been detected. 

Mr. Rose observed, that although nine 
or ten applications had been made to the 
House since the Civil List was established, 
in order to obtain the discharge of its 
arrears, no such proposition as the present 
was ever brought forward. In all former 
applications respecting the Civil List, 
accounts had been furnished, but in such 
a way as to throw no light whatever on 
the subject. (Hear, hear!] At present 
very minute details had been given, and 
every one who looked at them might 
judge of the state of the Civil List without 
examining witnesses vivd voce. 

Mr. Thomas Courtenay conceived that 
he was the member whose former opinions 
had been alluded to by Mr. Wynn. He 
had not denied the right of the House in 
regard to the Civil List; but he had stated, 
and he would state again, that from the 
period of the settlement of the Civil List 
upon its present footing, a few years after 
the Revolution, no such motion as that 
made by the right hon. gentleman had 
ever been agreed to, or even been pro- 
posed to the House; although there had 
been many hostile motions in regard to 
the Civil List. It was very true, that the 
House had, in the year 1780, resolved, 
that it had a right to correct abuses in 
the Civil List; but there were many 
branches of the Civil List besides those 
connected with the King’s household, and 
a distinction of this nature had, at the 
time, been taken by sir Fletcher Norton. 
He would not now argue as to the effect 
of the statement which he had made; but 
being called upon by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, he could not forbear 
from repeating it; and he could assure the 
hon. and learned gentleman that he was 
quite mistaken in supposing that he had 
been on the former occasions “ put for- 
ward” by ministers to make statements of 
this nature ; they were the result of his 
own research ; and he could not yield in 
this respect to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Peter Moore maintained, that every 
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advance to any department of the state 
was constitutionally subject to the audit 
of the public, with a few exceptions, to 
which the head of expenditure, alluded to 
in the motion, did certainly not belong. 

Mr. Long stated, that the furniture pro- 
vided for the accommodation of the Allied 
Sovereigns, and upon which the right 
hon. mover had so much animadverted, 
had been thus disposed of: part had been 
sent to Cumberland Lodge, and the re- 
mainder was lodged in proper stores, to 
be reserved for other purposes. With 
regard to the motion, he thought it a 
mere shifting of ground on the part of 
the right hon. gentleman. What on a 
former evening he moved for generally, 
he now proposed with respect to a par- 
ticular person. But if the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposition were acceded to, 
he no doubt meant to move also for the 
examination of other persons [Mr. Tier- 
ney nodded assent]. That being the 
case, he called upon the House to with- 
stand the principle of the motion; which 
principle, if adopted, was but too likely to 
be acted upon hereafter, in a manner not 
so much calculated to promote public 
good as to gratify private pique. 

Mr. Tierney, in reply, observed, that the 
last speaker argued the question fairly 
and manfully, for he had laid down the 
broad principle that it was not to be ad- 
mitted that any evidence should ever be 
examined as to the situation of the Civil 
List. Thus the right hon. gentleman 
would provide effectually against every 
prying person disposed to meddle with 
that subject. But then on the other hand 
if no such examination were allowed, did 
it not afford an encouragement to the 
Crown to contract debts, and to indulge 
in extravagance? For there could be no 
control if there were no power of in- 
quiry ; and inquiry must be useless, if no 
information was to be obtained upon which 
any reliance could be placed. As to the 
danger which some gentlemen professed 
to apprehend of improper scrutiny, if the 
power he required were granted to the 
committee, he would ask, whether such 
an apprehension could be seriously enter- 
tained by any man who looked at the 


members of that committee, who looked 
at the eight right hon. gentlemen about 
the Treasury-bench, all drawn up in battle 
array to guard the Crown against any in- 
discreet inquirers in the committee? The 
right hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
observed, that if he (Mr. T.) were on the 
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committee of 1812, he would have under- — 
stood the statement of Mr. Mash; and yet 
the right hon. gentleman himself, who 
was on that committee, did not under- 
stand that statement, as appeared from — 
the note recently sent to Mr. Mash, to 

obtain an explanation. As to the fur- 
niture which cost 35,000/. he would ask, 
why part of it was sent to Cumberland- 
lodge, and who was there to use it? He 
would also ask, why the remainder was 
placed in stores—where, and by whose 
order? These were questions which, 
among others, he wished to put to Mr. 
Mash, and therefore he was anxious to 
arm the committee with power to send for 
that evidence.—He contended he had 
made out a good and sufficient case in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department ; and, if 
he were permitted, perhaps he could 
make out as good a one in the Lord 
Steward’s and the Master of the Horse. 
He hoped, however, he had convinced the 
House, that there ought to be a vivd voce 
examination. The noble lord had said 
that he was sure he (Mr. Tierney) would 
not be so unjust as to compare the pres 
sent expenditure of the Civil List with 
that in 1804. He certainly would not: 
but the noble lord had done that which 
he expected would be done; _he had told 
the House that in 1812 Parliament sanc- 
tioned an exceeding of 124,000/ If, 
however, there was one person who on 
that occasion raised his voice louder than 
another, to caution Parliament against the 
step it was taking, he believed it was him- 
self. With the help of that 124,000/. the 
noble lord had reduced the excess to 
90,0001., though he (Mr. Tierney) was at 
a loss to comprehend the process by 
which he did it. However, he would not 
dispute the noble lord’s figures; they 
should be all right if he pleased; but, 
at the same time, the noble lord had not 
impugned any of his (Mr. T.’s) figures ; 
and a more monstrous case of court extra- 
vagance had never, in his opinion, been 
brought before Parliament. The noble lord 
had talked about the debts of the Prince 
Regent. Why had they not been man- 
fully and fairly brought before Parlia- 
ment? In which case he, for one, however 
reluctantly, but considering that they 
must ultimately be liquidated, would have 
been willing to have them paid. At pre- 
sent they were no more paid out of the 
Prince Regent’s money than they were 
out of his (Mr. Tierney’s); for the al- 
lowance which was consecrated to their 
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discharge, in point of fact, ceased and de- 
termined from the moment he assumed 
the functions of Regent. These debts, 
therefore, were an incumbrance to the 
country to their whole amount, because, 
were it not for them, the funds now ap- 
propriated to their discharge would have 
been set free, and have retarned into the 
general revenue of the country. The 
points he had pressed were by no means 
answered. Those points were, first, what 
had been the superintendance exercised 
over the expenditure of the Civil List; 
and, second, what estimates had been pre- 
pared by which its future expenditure 
might be fixed and determined? It ap- 
peared that no superintendance at all had 
been exercised hitherto, though the noble 
lord had given them to understand that 
now it would begin, and therefore he could 
not deny that he (Mr. Tierney) had done 
a little good; for if he had never agitated 
the question, they would have heard no- 
thing of the warrant mentioned by the 
noble lord. What was the date of that 
warrant? And might not the warrant 
which was granted to-day be revoked to- 
morrow ? What he wanted was, thorough 
and satisfactory examination ; and to op- 
pose that examination one reason or an- 
other would always be found, unless Par- 
liament took it into its own hands. It was 
surely too much to tell the country that 
no inquiry should be granted into the 
debts contracted by the Court, when by 
the operation of the Property-tax, the 
private affairs of every man in the king- 
dom was liable to be examined into. He 
should not trouble the House further, but 
sit down, in the hope that he had shown 
enough to convince it of the necessity of 
inguiry. 

The House then divided : 

For the Motion 119 

it 175 

Majority against it......... ——56 


List of the Minority. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Boughey, sir J. 


Althorpe, lord Byng, G. 
Anson, hon. gen, Buller, Jas. 
Atherley, A. Bankes, H. 
Aubrey, sir J. Beach, M H. 
Acland, sir T. Beach, W. H. 
Barham, J. F. Blackburn, J. 
Bernard, lord Burdett, sir F. 
Bennet, hon.H.G. Babington, T. 
Bewicke, C. Butterworth, Jos. 
Birch, J. Calvert, Ch. 


Burrell, hon. P.R.D, Calvert, N. 
Campbell, hon. J. 


Burreil, sir C, 
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Campbell, gen. D. Martin, H. 
Cavendish, lord C. Martin, J. 
Cavendish, H. Milton, lord 
Chaloner, R. Monck, sir C. 
Cocks, hon, J. Moore, P. 

Cocks, J. Morpeth, lord 
Carew, R. S. Morritt, B. S. 
Coke, T. W. Mostyn, sir Thos. 
Dickenson, W. Molyneux, H. 


Dundas, Ch. 
Duncannon, lord 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Elliot, right hon. W. 
Ellison, C. 

Finlay, K. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Foley, hon. A. 


Newman, R. W. 
Newport, sir J. 
O’Hara, Chas. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Pelham, hon. C. 
Philips, G. 

Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Plumer, Wm. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 


Foley, Tho. Pym, F. 

Frankland, W. Plunkett, rt. hon. W, 
Fremantle, W. Proby, lord 

Fane, J. Protheroe, E. 
Fellowes, W. H. Russell, lord W. 
Gordon, R. Ramsden, J. C. 
Grant, J. P. Ridley, sir M. W, 


Grattan, right hon. H. 
Grenfell, P. 

Guise, sir W. 

Geary, sir W. 


Romilly, sir S. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Scudamore, R. P. 


Hammersley, II. Smith, J. 
Horner, F. Smith, R. 
Hanbury, Wm. Smith, W. 
Halsey, J. Smyth, J. H. 
Hamilton, lord A. Stanley, lord 


Speirs, Arch. 
Tavistock, marq. 
Tierney, right hon. G. 


Heron, sir R. 
Hornby, FE. 
Howorth, H. 


Keck, G. A. L. Tremayne, J. H. 
Langton, W. G. Whitbread, S. 
Latouche, R. Walpole, hon. G. 
Lefevre, C. S. Western, C. C. 
Lemon, sir W. Wharton, J. 
Lewis, F. Williams, Owen 
Lyttelton, hon. W. Warre, J. A. 
Lloyd, sir E. Wilberforce, W. 
Lloyd, M. TELLERS. 
Methuen, Paul Robert Greenhill. 
Mackintosh, sir J. C. W. Wynn. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 9. 


OY THE SuBJEcT Bitt.] The 
Marquis of Lansdowne moved the second 
reading of the Bill for better securing the 
Liberty of the Subject. The noble lord 
said that the object of the Bill was two- 
fold; the one was to authorize individual 
judges, during the vacation, to issue the 
writ of Habeas Corpus; and the other was 
to empower the judge to allow the return 
to be traversed, and to liberate the party 
in case the return were false, and to give 
greater expedition and facility to the ac- 
tion for a false return. Individual judges 
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had long been in the practice of issuing 
these writs during the vacation, and there- 
fore so far the Bill could not be consider- 
ed as carrying the remedy beyond what 
it practically was at this moment: but 
then it had been doubted whether the 
power of the individual judges rested upon 
any thing but the practice. In the year 
1757, certain questions had been put to 
the judges on this subject, and the answers 
were contradictory. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that the law on this subject should 
be clearly settled and declared. The 
other part of the Bill was necessary, in 
order to render the remedy complete, for 
at present a return before a judge in va- 
cation could not be traversed, however 
false; and if the party against whom the 
writ was directed refused to make any 
return, he could not be punished for con- 
tempt, and no action could be brought 
against himtill the next term. The party 
aggrieved might by this means be de- 
prived of all remedy, for before term 
time he might be hurried away out of 
the country, and might lose his health or 
his life before he could have any oppor- 
tunity of bringing his action; and even 
if he should at length have that opportu- 
nity, the person who committed the wrong 
might not be to be found. He understood 
that the Bill was to be opposed as being 
injurious in cases of lunatics and the im- 
press service, but he could not conceive 
how it could do any harm in either. 
The only effect would be to prevent per- 
sons being confined in either case, who 
ought not legally to be so restrained. 
Lord Ellenborough stated, that judges 
had been in the constant practice of 
granting this writ in vacation time before 
and since the year 1757. ‘The Lords had 
at that time suggested the propriety of 
preparing a Bill on the subject, but none 
such had been passed, probably because 
no inconvenience had been felt; anda 
Bill prepared by the judges had been laid 
aside, and one had been drawn up by 
that great ornament of the law, Mr. 
Justice Foster, which was published in 
the account of his life which had lately 
appeared, and that was the Bill now be- 
fore their lordships: but from the year 
1757 till the publication of the work in 
question, nothing had been done; and 
the abandonment of the object was a 
proof that it had not been found necessary 
to introduce any such Bill. The judges 
in vacation time exercised the right of 
granting these writs, and the remedy 
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rested on the broad foundation of the 
common law as well as on statute and 
practice. It was true, the judge had no 
power to enforce the remedy immediately, 
in case no return were made; but then 
immediately on the commencement of 
the term a return could be compelled, 
and the offending party punished for 
contempt. In his own judicial experience 
of thirteen years, he had only known one 
instance of such refusal. It was in the 
case of a person who refused to make any 
return till the term, detaining in the in- 
terval a girl whom he had seduced, and 
whose liberation was the object of the 
writ. The court immediately on the 
commencement of term punished him for 
the contempt, by six months imprison- 
ment. Astothe case of lunatics, no well- 
founded application had ever been made 
to him on that subject. But the danger to 
the naval service was manifest ; for if this 
Bill were to pass, when a fleet was about 
to sail on an important service, innu- 
merable applications would be made for 
these writs, and considering the descrip- 
tion of persons who were usually employed 
as law agents by the seamen, there could 
hardly be any want of affidavits. These 
would be traversed; the officers would 
be delayed; and irreparable mischief 
might result to the public service. He 
deprecated likewise the laying the bur- 
then of punishing for contempts on indi- 
vidual judges. No one could be more 
willing than he would be to give every 
proper effect to this remedy ; but at pre- 
sent there appeared no case of pressure, 
and he could not, therefore, agree to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that however 
he might be disposed to endeavour to give 
effect to a Bill of this kind resting ona 
narrower basis, he could not assent to the 
further progress of the present Bill. There 
were two cases in which it would be most 
mischievous; first, with*respect to 
matics: persons who had recovered from 
this last of human calamities were often 
confined to prevent a relapse; and even 
those who were most attached to them 
were the persons, who often, by demand- 
ing this writ for their liberation, did them 
the greatest injury. Besides, under this 
Bill, the writ might be demanded by any 
body; and yet it had been said by lord 
Mansfield, that in cases of lunatics, such 
writs ought to be demanded only by 
those who were interested for the lunatic. 
Besides, the Chancery knew of no terms, 
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for it was always sitting. Then, as to the 
effect on the naval service, affidavits would 
be readily male for the reasons stated by 
his noble and learned friend, and those 
affidavits might be met by counter-affi- 
davits; and more applications would be 
made in a week for such writs than all the 
judges could manage in a month. The 
whole would be an endless scene of liti- 
gation, confusion, and mischief to all the 
parties concerned. And besides, as the 
whole case would be disclosed on the 
affidavits, the action for a false return 
must be abolished; or if it were to be re- 
tained, it could be brought just as soon 
as this new action under this Bill, for no 
declaration could be delivered till the 
commencement of the term. 

Lord Grenville said, that it was suffi- 
cient to know that a case might exist 
which required a remedy, to induce their 
lordships to pass the Bill: but it evi- 
dently appeared, even on the statements 
of the noble and learned lords themselves, 
that some remedy was requisite, and that 
the want of it had been felt in practice: 
a person had from the want of it been 
able to detain a young woman, whom he 
had seduced, for three weeks. As to the 
case of lunatics, the evils which the noble 
lord on the woolsack dreaded, might be 
remedied in the Committee: and it was 
to be considered that though the recur- 
rence of the malady might, in some in- 
stances, be prevented by proper restraint, 
the malady might be brought on by un- 
due confinement. As to the other point, 
there could be no wish in any quarter to 
injure the naval service; but it was a great 
Object to prevent abuse of the powers 
necessary for the interests of that service. 
Persons not subject to the duties imposed 
on seamen might be taken, and unless an 
immediate remedy could be had, the case 
must often be without remedy; fora man, 
to use the language of Mr. Justice Foster, 
might be hurried away to the most distant 
quarter of the globe without any legal 
authority ; and what signified it, in such 
a case, to say, that he had his action 
against one who might perhaps be no 
where to be found? One of the objects 
of the Bill was to guard against this in- 
convenience, without trenching on the 
powers which the law necessarily gave 
for the protection of that service which 
was the safeguard of the law itself—a 
power which must exist till the means 
could be found of providing in some other 


way for the effective supply of the navy. | 
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Upon the whole, he gave the Bill his firm 
support, and hoped it would be allowed 
to go to a committee. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the noble lords 
opposite seemed not to be aware of the 
danger to which, under the existing law 
on this subject, they were exposed ; for, 
by a clause in the Habeas Corpus Act, 
31 Car. 2, those who were any way con- 
cerned in sending a person beyond seas 
illegally, were liable to the pains and pe- 
nalties of a pramunire—they were to be 
out of the law—to forfeit their goods, 
chattels, lands, &c. The noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack had said, 
that the Court of Chancery was always 
sitting, and indeed it was a technical say- 
ing, that Hell and the Court of Chancery 
were always open; but then the whole of 
the business would fall upon the noble 
lord’s shoulders, when it came to be 
known that he was always in waiting to 
grant these writs ; and the noble lord could 
not complain, as he brought it on him- 
self. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he bad 
heard nothing to convince him that the 
Bill was unnecessary, and still urged the 
second reading. 

The motion was, however, negatived ; 
and on the motion of lord Ellenborough, 
the Bill was ordered to be read a second 
time on that day six months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 9. 


Letter Bitt.] Mr. Shaw rose 
to present a petition from certain mer- 
chants of London, against the Ship Letter 
Act. They particularly complained of the 
clause which enabled the port officers to 
search for letters and parcels on board 
merchant vessels. ‘Their ground of com- 
plaint was, that they were obliged to pay, 
in cases where Government had provided 
no mode of communication, for the trans- 
fer of their correspondence. To this 
clause their main objection applied. 

Mr. Forbes concurred in the object of 
the petitioners. In the affairs of the East 
India Company he had had opportunities 
of seeing the inconveniences which arose 
from such a regulation a3 this Act im- 

osed. 
. Mr. Finlay said, the subject was one of 
great inconvenience, so much so, that the 
owners of vessels, in several commercial 
towns would not allow any letters to be 
sent through their medium, lest their ships 
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should be exposed to such an examination. 
This was a hardship, in cases where Go- 
vernment provided no mode of transfer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Bill contained no new provisions ; 
some of its clauses were as old as the 
reign of queen Anne. The Government, 
on behalf of the revenue, had no idea of 
imposing inconveniences upon the mer- 
cantile interest of the country; and he 
had little doubt, that on a general view 
of the subject, such regulations might be 
made as would answer all purposes, with- 
out the intervention of injury or inconve- 
nience to any of the parties. 

Mr, Forbes repeated his objections to 
the Act, and gave notice, that on that 
day week he would move for copies of 
all correspondence relative to this subject, 
between the Postmasters- general and the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, also between the East India Agents 
and the Lords of the Treasury. 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 


Poor Removat Bitt.] Sir Egerton 
Brydges, in moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill to prevent the removal of chargeable 
paupers till a final adjudication of their 
respective settlements, observed, that it 
might at first view appear extraordinary 
that the law could ever have been other- 
wise than according to the proposal which 
he was now about to make. But in look- 
ing back to the times when magistrates 
were first authorized to remove, it would 
be found that the question of settlements 
did not then, as now, involve decisions on 
some of the most intricate and subtle 
points of the law. It was intended merely 
to give power to justices to remove those 
who had no fixed abode in a parish to the 
place of their last residence; or, if they 
had none such, of their birth. But the 
law of settlements had long become so 
complex and voluminous, that it seemed 
utterly grievous and intolerable to continue 
to delegate a power so vitally affecting 
the happiness, livelihood, and morals of 
paupers, and so expensive to parishes, to 
a hasty first decision of two magistrates 
founded on ex-parte evidence, A pauper 
might thus be dragged or carted from one 
end of the kingdom to the other; from 
the home where all his connexions were 
formed, and the spot which had hitherto 
furnished him with the means of an in- 
dustrious livelihood, to some remote parish 
where there was only a poor-house to re- 
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ceive him, and nothmg but the parish 
dole for his support. And after all this 
cruelty had been committed, and cost in- 
curred, a little more inquiry might show 
the order to be founded on erroneous or 
imperfect facts, or mistaken law; and the 
prosecution of an appeal might drag the 
pauper back again as a witness to the 
county from whence he came ; and if the 
order should be confirmed, he might be 
sent a second time back to the place of 
his first removal ; or, if quashed, perhaps 
to some other parish in the same neigh- 
bourhood. But all this he had dwelt so 
fully upon last year, that he would not 
debate it again. Sir Egerton said, it was 


‘his purpose to put an end to the sufferings 


and expenses of these intermediate and 
useless removals. But if such were the 
evils to be removed, were there any ob- 
jections to counterbalance the good of 
the plan proposed? Really, of the only 
two of which he could hear, one seemed 
to him perfectly visionary, and the other 
founded on injustice and cruelty. The 
first was the supposed difficulty of con- 
triving means to enforce re-imbursement 
of the relief granted by the parish where 
the pauper is resident from the first exa- 
mination of his settlement, till a final con- 
firmation of the adjudication of that set- 
tlement. Sir Egerton said, this was a 
difficulty perfectly imaginary: and the 
plan proposed perfectly effectual for the 
purpose. As to the second objection, that 
to take away the vexations and hardships 
of intermediate removals, would be to abo- 
lish a useful check to improper and un- 
reasonable demand for relief; he hardly 
thought that so Jong as the Legislature 
entertained the principles of the poor laws, 
it would endure the inconsistency of de- 
feating its own objects by cruel and con- 
tradictory provisions and conditions. As 
to the detail, that would be better ex- 
plained by the Bill itself, if he was per- 
mitted to bring it in. He would only say, 
that after a final adjudication of a settle- 
ment filed at the Quarter Sessions, it 
would be at the option of either parish to 
demand the removal of the pauper, should 
he still continue chargeable, at its own 
expense, except under such circumstances 
as cause the suspension of removals by 
the existing law; this alteration of the 
law with regard to immediate removal, 
cannot, for obvious reasons, be applied to 
to cases of women pregnant of bastard 
children. The hon. baronet concluded 
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bring in a Bill to prevent the removal of 
chargeable paupers till a final adjudication 
of their respective settlements.” 

After a short conversation between Mr. 
Atkins Wright, Lord Milton, Mr. Lock- 
hart, and sir C. Monck, leave was given 
to bring in the Bill. 


Locat Minitia.] Mr. Addington rose 
to state the grounds on which he should 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to enable 
the King to accept the services of the 
Local Militia, either in or out of their 
counties, under certain restrictions. The 
Bill, in fact, which he intended to propose 
was a revival, with certain modifications, 
of the Act of the 53rd of the King, which 
expired on the 25th of March last. Under 
the particular circumstances of the period 
when that Act was passed, such a large 
portion of our regular army and militia 
had been called away to serve under the 
duke of Wellington, that, lest the for- 
tresses should be denuded of troops, the 
Local Militia had been allowed to volun- 
teer for garrison duty. The present 
situation of affairs had called on the Go- 


-vernment again to propose such a measure 


to the House, in consequence of a great 
part of the regular army having been em- 
barked for the continent, while a consi- 
derable portion of the remainder had not 
yet arrived from America. The alteration 
he should propose in the present Bill was, 
that the time during which they might re- 
main on duty, which in the former Act 
had been 42 days, should be limited to 26 
days, the longer term having been found 
inconvenient, particularly in the agricul- 
tural counties. He concluded by moving, 
« That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to enable his Majesty to accept the ser- 
vices of the Local Militia, either in or 
out of their counties, under certain re- 
strictions.”’ 

Lord Milton contended, that circum- 
stances did not warrant this measure, At 
the time when the last Act was deemed 
necessary, every body was anxious to 
give all possible assistance to the country, 
under the very extraordinary situation in 
which it was placed, and, however un- 
constitutional the measure, no objection 
was made to it. But in the way ministers 
were proceeding, the . Militia and the 
Local Militia Acts were a mere nullity, 
for there was never a session in which 
some alteration was not made in them, 
Every step led to another, and it was 
impossible the men could have any con- 
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fidence in the promises of the Government, 
while they were thus trifled with. He 
trusted that the delusion would not pre- 
vail, that the war in which we were 
about to embark would be one that would 
terminate in a few months: he should 
therefore hold the contents of this Act to 
be as durable as the war. To draw on 
men to volunteer beyond the period or 
places for which they were enlisted, was 
unfair towards them; and he considered 
the conduct of officers to be reprehensible, 
by inducing the men to take a step which 
they themselves had never thought of. 
It was like shaming the men into volun- 
teering, as the being unwilling to be left 
behind by others who had turned out 
was a part of the natural character of a 
soldier. The Act would go completely 
to falsify that system which caused the 
original formation of the Local Militia, 
and would erect it into precisely what the 
old militia formerly was. Indeed, he 
should not be surprised if next year the 
right hon. gentleman was to bring in an 
Act to enable the Local Militia to volun- 
teer abroad ; and also, with respect to the 
old militia, to renew indefinitely that 
measure which was temporarily adopted 
in 1813. As he considered all measures 
for tampering with the militia to be so 
many breaches of faith towards the men, 
he should oppose the motion. 

Mr. Addington explained, that the re- 
gular militia being at present very in- 
complete, the object of the present Bill 
was to enable the Local Militia to supply 
the vacancies, or to move out of their re- 
spective counties, if necessary, to take 
garrison duty, that the regulars and old 
militia might increase the effective force 
of the country. 

Mr. Holme Sumner was of opinion, that 
an understood bargain existed between 
the Legislature and those men who were 
now enlisted, which ought not to be 
broken in upon. He should not oppose 
the motion, though he must confess that 
his right hon. friend had disappointed his 
expectations in it. 

Mr. Wrottesley thought the measure 
might be salutary, as the House had 
agreed on the necessity of additional 
means of defence; but he thought, in- 
stead of accepting the volunteering of 
whole regiments, it would be better to 
take a few men only from each, and thus 
leave those who had families or business 
in their counties to attend to them. As, 
| the emergency was as great now as it was, 
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in 1813, he could see no possible objec- 
tion to the measure. 

Lord Stanley said, the present Bill was 
a subversion of the militia system, as at 
first established. When the regulars 
were called from their respective coun- 
ties, the local militia, at great inconve- 
nience, undertook their duty, but upon 
condition, that they should not be sent 
from their own district. With what jus- 
tice could they now be put to this incon- 
venience, when severa! of the regiments, 
whose removal had first caused this 
change, were about to return from Ame- 
rica? in fact, part of them had actually 
reached some of the ports in Ireland. 
He therefore hoped the Bill, if enacted, 
would become nugatory. 

Mr. W. Elliot objected to this system 
of recruiting, on the general principle, 
that the men were induced to give a re- 
luctant consent, by being placed in a 
very odious situation if they refused. He 
trusted nobody would doubt his earnest- 
ness for the defence of the country, but 
he did not think the circumstances in 
which it was placed rendered the present 
measure indispensable. 

Mr. Bathurst admitted, that the Ame- 
rican army was onthe eve of its arrival 
in this country, but its services were 
likely to be called into action for purposes 
which might render its removal necessary. 
The only question was, whether it was 
likely that the public interest should at a 
future time require the service of the 
local militia for 28 days in particular 
places. If such an event was probable, 
a trusted the House would agree to the 

ill. 

Mr. N. Calvert was of opinion that the 
measure would altogether fail in its ef- 
fects. ‘ It could only succeed where great 
influence was used over the men, such as 
was possessed by lord Rolle. In some 
parts, all the officers might turn out, and 
none of the men might follow, 

Mr. Babington thought that much of its 
success would depend on the facilities 
which would be afforded for providing 
for the families of the men during their 
absence. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill, 
which was brought in accordingly, and 
read a first time. 

Lord Milton observed, that as very few 
persons in the country were aware of a 
measure of this nature, it was proper to 
allow due time for its consideration before 
it should be read a second time. 
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» Mr. Addington said the Bill was merely 
a revival of the measure brought forward 
eighteen months ago, and therefore that 
its character and object were fully known 
to the country. 

The second reading was fixed for 
Friday, and the Bill was ordered to be 
printed. 


British Museum.}] The report of the 
Committee of Supply was brought up. 
On the Resolution, ‘* That the sum of 


-5,5801. be granted, for enabling the trus- 


tees of the British Museum to ‘carry on 
the trusts reposed in them by Parliament; 
and also, that the sum of 1,000/. be 
granted to enable the said trustees to pro- 
ceed in making the necessary purchases 
for improving the collection of pripted 
books,” 

General Thornton observed, that some 
improvement was necessary in the system 
of this establishment. He could not con- 
ceive any good reason why the public 
should not be admitted into this institu- 
tion every day, instead of being excluded 
three days in the week, as was the pre- 
sent custom; and he thought that more 
facilities should be afforded to the read 
ing of the books contained in the Mu- 
seum. At present no one was allowed 
to look into those books without a recom- 
mendation from a trustee, or some 
officer of the House; and those country 
gentlemen and others who had no ace 
quaintance with those trustees or officers, 
were, however respectable, excluded from 
any access to this valuable library. 

Mr. Bankes thought that the system 
upon which the Museum was at present 
conducted scarcely admitted of any im- 
provement, and particularly deprecated 
the idea of farther facilitating access to 
the library of that institution. For it 
must be known, that through improper 
facilities, many public libraries had been 
stripped of the most valuable books. 
Such had notoriously happened to the 
public library of Paris, when opened in- 
discriminately to all visitors; and it would 
be recollected that several valuable prints 
had recently been stolen from the British 
Museum. 

General Thornton called to the recollec- 
tion of the hon. gentleman, that those. 
prints were purloined, not by an ordinary 
visitor, but by a friend of a reverend gen- 
tleman, one of the officers of the Museum. 
He hoped that the suggestions which 


jhe had thrown out would be taken into. 
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consideration by the proper authorities. 
The motions were agreed to. 


Foreten Sotpters Enuistment 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on the Bill, « to continue two 
Acts of his present Majesty, for enabling 
subjects of foreign states to enlist and 
serve as soldiers in his Majesty’s service, 
and to enable his Majesty to grant com- 
missions to subjects of foreign states to 
serve as officers under certain restric- 
tions,” 

Mr. Horner called the attention of the 
committee to a clause of the Bill which 
enacted that his Majesty should be em- 
powered to retain the service of foreign 
troops for twelve months after the con- 
clusion of any war in which he might 
happen to be engaged. There were 
other points connected with the Bill, such 
as the appointing foreign officers to com- 
missions in British regiments, which he 
thought demanded the most serious atten- 
tion of the House, and especially when 
they recollected the wholesome and con- 
stitutional jealousy which our ancestors 
entertained of the employment of foreign 
troops. He was sure many members who 
were then absent, would be anxious to 
express an opinion upon such a Bill, and 
to know from the framers of it the precise 
objects it was intended to embrace. He 
did not mean to oppose its present stage, 
but he thought it his duty to state thus 
shortly his view of the Bill. 

The Speaker said, that considering the 
great importance of the Bill, and the just 
and weighty observations of the hon. and 
learned member, he should take the 
liberty of moving—That the chairman do 
leave the chair, report progress, and ask 
Jeave to sit again. 

This was accordingly done, and leave 
_was granted for the committee to sit again 
to-morrow. 


'Insotvent Destors Bitt.) Mr. Ser- 
jeant Best moved the second reading of 
the Bill for the amendment of the laws 
relating to insolvent debtors. 

General Thornton hoped the hon. and 
learned gentleman would not then press 
the second reading, as many members 
who were decidedly hostile to the princi- 
ples of the Bill, and who intended to op- 
pose it, had left the House. 

Mr. Serjeant Best agreed that it would 
be useless to discuss the Bill in so thin a 
House. He should be happy to haye the 
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opinions of every one upon it, and had 
not the least objection to defer the consi- 
deration of it to any day that the hon, 
general might name. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he had no de- 
sire to press the second reading at present, 
nor to provoke a debate upon the Bill 
itself; but, as it was probable he should 
not have any future opportunity of deli- 
vering his sentiments, he would venture 
to trouble the House with a few observa- 
tion. The Bill, in its present form, cer- 
tainly appeared to him very objectionable. 
It embraced two objects; the one, to 
compel the application of a debtor’s pro- 
perty to the payment of his debts; and 
the other, to inflict a certain proportion 
of punishment upon debtors who had no 
property, or only a small portion. With 
regard to the former, nothing certainly 
could be more desirable; but he did not 
think the mode provided by the present 
Bill was the best. It was hostile to all 
the soundest principles of legislation, to 
compel a man to make a declaration upon 
oath, and then, if that declaration was not 
true in every respect, to punish him asa 
felon. He was aware that in the bank- 
rupt laws such a practice prevailed; but 
it did not, therefore, follow that it was 
wise to adopt the same practice with re- 
gard to all debtors. It was torturing a 
man’s conscience against himself, in a 
manner which the House ought to pause 
upon before they sanctioned it. Another 
objection which he felt to that provision 
of the Bill was, that its very severity 
would render it ineffectual, as was the 
case with the Lords’ Act, from which 
he believed it was exactly copied, and 
which was already obsolete, there being 
but few instances in the memory of the 
oldest professional men where it had been 
enforced. It would be much better, 
therefore, to dispense with an enactment, 
which would soon become a mere dead 
letter, and substitute in its stead something 
which might accomplish the desired end. 
It was fair that debtors should be obliged 
to give up their property ; but the mode 
of compulsion proposed by his hon. and 
learned friend, appeared to him to be too 
severe. He strongly objected to the 
graduated scale, connected with the Bill, 
by which a debtor, having given up all 
his property, was to be imprisoned for a 
greater or a less time, in proportion to 
the quantity of debt he was enabled to 
liquidate. Thus, if a man’s property was 
only equal to the payment of 5s, in the 
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pound, the individual was to be confined 
for a greater Jength of time than he who 
paid 10s.; and so on, in a certain grada- 
tion. ‘This he considered very unjust. 
When a person had given up all his pro- 
perty, why should he be subjected to 
farther punishment? Looking to the pro- 
fessional experience of his hon. and 
learned friend, he had expected a great 
deal more than he saw in the present 
measure. He thought it would be better, 
for instance, to compel the debtor, by 
legal process, to give up his property, 
than to produce this effect in the way 
now proposed. <A clause might have 
been proposed to take the lands of the 
debtor in execution, which could not at 
present be done. He also conceived that 
his hon. and learned friend might have 
introduced some provision to do away 
sham pleas and writs of error, by which 
money was put into the pockets of the 
officers of the court, and an unfair delay 
was procured by the debtor, detrimental 
to the interests of the creditor. These 
points he expected to have seen remedied ; 
and no person was better able to have in- 
troduced provisions for that purpose, than 
his hon. and learned friend was. He 
observed a clause in the Bill, by which a 
debtor, even though he paid a small divi- 
dend, could procure his enlargement, pro- 
vided a majority of his creditors were 
willing to give their consent to his libe- 
ration: but there was not a word in the 
Bill, as to the manner in which that con- 
sent was to be expressed. Sir Samuel 
concluded by observing, that if such a 
Bill as this could only interest so small a 
number of members of parliament as were 
then present, that circumstance, of itself, 
formed a strong objection to the progress 
of the measure. A Bill of this kind 
ought not to pass, without having the de- 
cided approbation of a large portion of 
the representatives of the people. 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, he was not so 
much attached to the provisions of the 
measure he had introduced, as to reject any 
clauses which his hon, and learned friend, 
or any other gentleman, might propose for 
the purpose of carrying his object into ef- 
fect, and, at the same time, removing the 
objections to the present Bill. He abhorred 
and detested perpetual imprisonment, as 
much as any gentleman could ;_ but still 
he looked upon the term of confinement, 
under the Act which he was desirous of 
amending, as too short to effect any use- 
ful purpose. His hon. and learned friend 
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admitted, on a former evening, that there 
was, probably, a species of credit, that 
would be affected by the Act, as it now 
stood—but he denied that there was any 
foundation for supposing that its provisions 
tended to relax the moral feelings of the 
country. He entirely differed from this 
sentiment ; and he thought it impossible 
for any gentleman to look at the papers 
laid on the table of the House, and notice 
the number of persons who had come 
from all parts of the country to the 
metropolis, to get relief from debts, which 
they had contracted under circumstances 
that totally precluded the capability of 
their liquidating them—it was impossible, 
he said, for any man to contemplate this, 
without perceiving, that the facilities af- 
forded by the new Act, must have hada 
powerful operation in impairing the moral 
character of the people—unless it was in- 
tended to be argued, that there was no 
criminality in contracting a debt, and, 
instead of paying it, living for a certain 
time in a state of extravagance and pro- 
fligacy, and then coming forth, completely 
freed from any further trouble or molesta- 
tion on the subject. His hon, and learned 
friend had adverted to the necessity of 
making various alterations in the Bill, in 
a committee. He had no objections to 
that. He wished his hon. and learned 
friend might hear examined at their bar 
the keepers of the principal prisons in the 
metropolis where debtors were confined, 
and who were the most competent per- 
sons to speak to the effects of the late Act. 
They would inform him, that such was 
the system of dissipation carried on by 
debtors who had thronged into their re- 
spective gaols, to take the benefit of the In- 
solvent Act, that they (the keepers) were 
obliged to apply tothe courts at Westmin- 
ster for stronger powers than they before 
possessed, to check the growing evil. He 
was glad his hon. and learned friend con- 
curred with him in the propriety of com- 
pelling persons, who would rather con- 
tinue in prison than give a just account of 
their property, to make a satisfactory re- 
turn—although he objected to the severity 
of the punishment, in case of a refusal to 
make the necessary disclosure. His hon. 
and learned friend thought, instead of be- 
ing transported, the offending parties 
ought to be subjected to certain penalties : 
but surely it must suggest itself to the 
excellent understanding of his hon. and 
learned friend, that a Bill providing pe- 
nalties would be completely nugatory. Ef 
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the coercion of -imprisonment would not 


induce a debtor to make a discovery of 


his property, how could any penalty pro- 
duce such an effect? This compulsory 
clause, however severe, was not new in 
legislation. Under the Lords’ Act the 
compulsory clause was confined to debts 
not amounting to 100/. The reason that 
it was rarely acted on was therefore 
evident, It must occur to every one, 
that the cases to which the clause applied, 
would seldom be connected with circum- 
stances, that would make it worth the 
while of any individual to prosecute under 
that provision. One instance, had, how- 
ever, taken place in the term just closed, 
where a person who had refused to give 
up his property, was indicted under the 
Lords’ Act. The compulsory clause 
ought, as it did in the Bill before the 
House, to refer to cases where individuals, 
possessed of extensive means, having con- 
tracted immense debts, chose to live ex- 
travagantly ia prison, instead of satisfying 
their just creditors: and, he believed, 
many individuals, who now lived most 
Juxuriously in gaol, would pay their debts 
the moment they found they were threat- 
ened with a severe punishment, if they 
persisted in withholding their property 
from those who had claims on it. Though 
he was by no means friendly to the seve- 
rity of the old law, by which a man 
might be confined for an indefinite period, 
still he conceived, that considerable seve- 
rity was called for, in order to compel the 
payment of debts. In this point of view, 
the graduated scale which this Bill em- 
braced, siruck him as being well calcu- 
Jated to obtain his object. By that scale, 
the greater the dividend which the debtor 
paid, the Jess would be the period of his 
confinement. Encouragement was thus 


given for a prompt and early settlement of 


every demand. His bon. and Jearned 
friend expressed some surprise that he 
had not endeavoured to provide against 
sham pleas, and other modes of procuring 
deiay, hurtful to the creditor, Now, it 
did appear to him, that the graduated 
scale of payment and imprisonment would 
prevent the evil complained of ; because, 
if a debtor had recourse to the forms al- 
luded to by his hon. and learned friend, 
the proceeding would necessarily tend to 
increase the original debt, and to con- 
sume his means of paying it. The debtor 
would, therefore, every step of this kind 
he took, be subjecting himself to an in- 
creased term of imprisonment, if, how- 
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ever, this were not deemed sufficient to 
remedy the inconvenience, be was ready 
to bring in a clause himself, for that pure 
pose, or to adopt any provision which his 
hon, and learned friend might consider 
necessary. With respect to a legal pro- 
cess, to compel the discovery of property, 
he had no objection to such a measure ; 
and he thought it ought to extend both 
to landed and funded property. This, 
however, did not appear to him proper to 
be comprised within the provisions of the 
Bill: a separate enactment would pro- 
bably be better. If, however, his hon. 
and learned friend was of a different opi- 
nion, and introduced a clause on this 
point, he would give it his support. 

Mr. Horner was proceeding to make 
some observations, when 

General Thornton rose to order. He 
said he had been unwilling to prevent the 
learned serjeant from replying to the hon. 
and learned gentleman, but he must now 
desire that the House might be counted. 

There being only twelve members pre- 
sent, the House immediately adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, Muy 10. 


Property Tax Bitt.] On the mo- 
tion for the second reading of the Property 
Tax Bill, 

Earl Stanhope said, that wheu the Corn 
Bill was before their lordships, he had 
done every thing in his power to prevent 
that course of measures and enactments 
which, in his opinion, had a tendency to 
gtind the faces of the poor. He had 
exerted himself for the same object when 
addressing himself to their lordships, with 
reference to certain taxes which had been 
proposed in the House of Commons; being 
at all times desirous, as much asin him 
lay, to be the advocate of the poor, and 
to support their cause, when, according to 
his views, they happened at any time to 
be unfairly treated. On the same prin- 
ciples which led him to object to the 
measures and enactments to which he al- 
luded, he must now oppose this tax upon 
income, or at least one particular part of 
it. Their lordships would recollect, that 
the method proposed by him for relieving 
the occupiers of land, without the neces- 
sity of having recourse to the Corn Bill, 
was to take off or reduce those taxes 
which bore directly on the farmer, and 
by this means enable him to sell his corn 
cheaper without injury to agricultural in- 
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dustry, which ought always to be encou- 
raged. The part of the present Bill to 
which he particularly objected was that 
which related to the occupiers of land, 
who were obliged to pay 18 pence on the 
amount of the rent, and who would, in 
order to reimburse themselves, be under 
the necessity of raising the price of corn 
and bread. As far as this tax related to 
proprietors, such as he himself was, he 
thought it a most proper measure; as faras 
it related to stockholders, he did not mean 
to object to it; and as far as it related to 
places, offices, and pensions under and 
from the Crown, he could state no objec- 
tion to it. In the last case, he thought it 
worthy of approbation. But with respect 
_ to the occupiers of land, and other classes 
in similar circumstances, the operation 
was most mischievous; for the farmer was 
forced to raise the price of corn and 
bread, and the tax then fell heavily on 
the poor in the increased prices of the 
necessaries of life. ‘These taxes, which 
could be thus shifted, always fell most 
: ‘avily on the consumer. If a tax were 
imposed on a soap-boiler, it was not paid 
by him, for he increased the price of soap 
in proportion ; but it was paid by the 
consumer, though the soap-boiler likewise 
suffered, as, owing to the increased price, 
he could not sell so much soap. So it was 
with the farmer, who shifted the greatest 
part of the burthen on the consumer, while 
he himself must suffer from the decrease 
of ability to purchase, owing to the in- 
creased prices. In consequence, too, of 
the increased prices of the necessaries of 
life, the farmers’ workmen as well as 
others would demand an increase of 
wages, and the farmer would be obliged 
still further to increase the price of corn 
to indemnify himself. So it would be 
with the workmen in the manufactories. 
The advanced price of the necessaries of 
life would raise the price of labour, and 
this again would raise the prices of the 
manufactured articles, both for home con- 
sumption and exportation, and thus the 
commerce of the country, and its indus- 
try throughout, would be most prejudi- 
cially affected. The expenses, too, of 
supplies of provisions for the army and 
navy would be considerably increased ; 
so that, on every account, these taxes 
which so immediately bore upon the 
prices of the necessaries of life, ought to 
be avoided. But there was an argument 
in favour of this mode of taxation, which, 
though not openly stated, was whispered 
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about among men of weight and authority 5 
and it was this, that as the stockholders were 
taxed, every other species of property or 
industry must be taxed. But that argu- 
ment was absurd in the view which he had 
of it. The ground of it was, that unless 
every other species of property were 
taxed, it would be a breach of public 
faith to tax the fund-holders. Now, the oc- 
cupiers of landonly paid 18 pence, whereas 
the fund-holders were taxed two shillings 
in the pound ; so that if there was a breach 
of faith, it took place upon the present 
plan, completely as if the occupier of 
land were relieved. Such being the state 
of the case, he saw no reason why they 
should not be relieved; for as the tax was 
at present framed and collected, it was 
unequal and inquisitorial, and the remedy 
ought without delay to be applied. Till 
that remedy was applied, he could not 
give a cordial assent to the passing of the 
Bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not feel him- 
self called upon to trouble their lordships at 
any great length on the subject of this Bill, 
but he thought it incumbent on him to say 
a few words in consequence of what had 
fallen from the noble earl. That this tax 
or any tax must be attended with more 
or less pressure upon some or all classes 
of the community, could not be doubted ; 
but when the necessity clearly existed of 
imposing a heavy burthen on the nation 
in the way of taxation, the only question 
was, in what way it could be raised with 
the least possible inconvenience and 
pressure. Now, he conceived it was a 
great recommendation to a tax, that it 
spread as generally as possible over the 
community, and every species of property ; 
and he considered this as upon the whole 
the most equal and the fairest method by 
which so large a sum could be collected. 
He knew there were some who thought 
that a tax on capital would be by far the 
best method. That, he confessed, was 
not by any means his opinion. He be- 
lieved the tax on capital would be at- 
tended with all the difficulties and disad- 
vantages which had been urged as objec- 
tions against this tax, and also with a great 
many others to which this tax was not 
liable. It was impossible to invent any 
system of taxation which would not fall 
unequally on some sorts of property or 
industry ; for there were some descriptions 
of property much more visible and tan- 
gible than others, so that the means of 
evasion did not exist, which certainly did 
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exist more or less with respect to some 
descriptions of property. But upon the 
whole, afier all the consideration he had 
given to the subject, and after all the ob- 
servations which he had been enabled to 
make respecting the operation of the tax, 
it was the least unequal and the least op- 
pressive way in which so great a sum 
could be collected ; and perhaps there 
was no other way in which it could be 
raised with so little comparative pressure 
upon the poorer classes of the community. 
In this last view of it, therefore, there was 
no tax which ought to excite less objec- 
tion in the mind of the noble earl. With- 
out going into the subject further, he 
trusted that upon due consideration of the 
situation in which the country stood, and 
the necessity of a large supply, upon all 
the different views which might be taken 
of what was the proper policy of the 
country under the present circumstances, 
this Bill would be permitted to proceed 
without any very serious opposition. The 
necessity of preparation was admitted on 
all hands ; for that purpose a large supply 
was necessary, and there was no way in 
which that supply could be raised ina 
way so little objectionable as the present. 

Earl Grey said, he did not rise to oppose 
the second reading of this Bill, though he 
had by no means the same favourable 
opinion of it as a plan of taxation which 
appeared to be entertained by the noble 
earl opposite: but the country had been 
unexpectedly placed in circumstances 
in which considerable preparations were 
certainly necessary, and perhaps as this 
tax was only to last for one year, it was, 
provided some amendments were made, 
the least objectionable mode of raising so 
large a sum which could be immediately 
devised. Heconsidered the Government, 
however, as pledged to the people, that it 
should not last beyond the year, unless 
the circumstances should be such as abso- 
lutely and indispensably called for it, and 
that at all events it was not to last beyond 
the occasion which called for it; and if 
he should have the opportunity, he would 
certainly think it his duty to call for the 
redemption of that pledge. But what he 
chiefly wished to advert to at present, was 
the argument or statement of the noble 
earl, that this tax was fair and equal in its 
operation, He differed most widely 


from the noble earl in that respect; for 
from what he himself bad witnessed, 
he could say with confidence, that in its 
©peration at least, if not in its principle, 
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the tax was most unequal, vexatious, and 
oppressive; and he believed it be so in 
that particular to which his noble friend 
near him (earl Stanhope) adverted. His 
noble friend was mistaken when he sup- 
posed that the farmer paid only 18 pence 
in the pound on his profits, for he paid 18 
pence out of the whole rent, as a criterion 
by which to estimate the two shillings in 
the pound on his profits. Now that was, 
in very many cases, a most unfair criterion 
by which to judge of the farmer’s profits, 
and when the Bill came intothe committee, 
he trusted that some remedy would be 
applied in that particular. There was 
another point which he wished to press 
upon the attention of the noble earl oppo- 
site, and that was, that every care ought 
to be taken by that noble earl, and those 
concerned in the proper execution of this 
Act, that the tax should be collected with 
as much equality as possible. It appeared 
from a schedule which had been laid on 
the table, that out of the fourteen millions 
raised by this tax, only about two millions 
were raised from trade, and the other 
twelve millions chiefly from land. He 
knew that the tax had been collected on 
different principles in different places. 
In some places, such as the county with 
which he was more peculiarly connected, 
the tax was collected on the actual rent 
with the utmost severity, while in other 
places the assessments for rates, or county 
rates, or something of that description, 
were taken as the criterion. He did not, 
as he had before stated, mean at this time 
to press any objection to the Bill altoge- 
ther, being sensible that under the present 
circumstances any objections stated by 
him would be unavailing, and being aware 
also of the necessity of a prompt and im- 
mediate supply; but he trusted the noble 
earl would not object to its going into a 
committee, that some of the worst features 
of the tax might, if possible, be softened 
and amended. But with respect to the 
nature of the tax itself, he must repeat, 
that it was in his opinion most unequal 
and vexatious in its operation, and one 
which, of all other modes of taxation, ap- 
peared to be most repugnant to the nature 
and genius of the British constitution. 
The Earl if Liverpool stated, that he 
had not said that the tax was perfectly 
equal, and free from objection in its ope- 
ration. He had only said, that of all the 
ways in which so large a sum could be 


raised, it was upon the whole the least uns 


equal and oppressive. 
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- Earl Stanhope repeated his objections to 
the Bill, on the ground which he had be- 
fore taken, and read from a paper which 
had been laid on the table, the propor- 
tions which each of the five sources men- 
tioned in that paper produced. The dif- 
ference between the pressure on land and 
trade was remarkable, and the most proper 
remedy in every point of view would be 
to relieve the occupiers of land. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 
The Earl of Liverpool moved, that the 
commitment of the Bill be dispensed with, 
and that it be read a third time to-morrow. 

The Duke of Norfolk contended, that the 
Bill ought to be committed, in order to 
remedy some of those objections to which 
it was liable in its operation. The tax 
itself he thought the most fair and equal 
that could be imposed, provided its inqui- 
sitorial character, and the worst points in 
its operation, could be got rid of. 


should be allowed to go into a committee, 
Among other particulars, with respect to 
which the Bill required some amend- 
ments, there was the provision by which 
leases were subjected to a new valuation 
every seven years, and thus the tenant 


might be deprived in a great measure of 


the proper returns for his capital, laid out 
in the expectation of being reimbursed at 
a distant period. Suppose he were to let 
a long lease to a tenant at a given rent. 
Corn, which some time ago was at 16 
shillings the bushel, might now not yield 
half the price, and yet nothing could be 
more unequal than to make the farmer 
pay at the same rate during each of these 
periods. He was perfectly aware of the 
importance to the country of being ina 
proper state of preparation, for this was 


the way to prosecute war with effect, if. 


that should be necessary; and the best 
means of securing peace on just and ho- 
nourable terms, if peace should happily 
be the result. He had no objection, there- 
fore, to the tax, which of course was to 
last only as long as the occasion which 
called for it: but he thought it highly in- 
expedient to omit the committal of the 
Bill, when no material delay would be 
created by that committal. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that it was 
discretionary with the House, whether to 
commit the Bill or not; and he should 
not have proposed the third reading with- 
out its going into a committee, had this 
been a new measure. But he had not 


thought it necessary in the present in- 


It was | 
material for that purpose, that the Bill | 
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stance, when he considered that this was a 
measure which their lordships had already 
had more than once before them, and that 
it was now intended to be continued only 
for one year, unless the same necessity 
for it existed next year as now. The 
delay would, besides, be inconvenient ; 
and if the measure were to be continued 
for more than one year, their lordships 
would have the opportunity of consider- 
ing and discussing such modifications as it 
might appear proper to introduce into the 
Bill. In the mean time, it did not seem 
to him expedient that the Bill should be 
committed, 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, that 
the argument of the noble earl himself 
proved that it was expedient that the Bill 
should be committed ; for if the measure 
had been more than once under their 
lordships’ consideration, and yet still re- 
quired amendment, it was the more re- 
quisite that it should not pass now with- 
out the proper alterations and modifica- 
tions. He begged not to be understood 
as disapproving of the tax itself, and there 
he had the misfortune to differ from his 
noble friend near him (earl Grey) ; but 


thinking the tax a proper one, he still 
thought the Bill ought to be committed, in 
order to remove some objections in the 
details to which it might be liable. 

The House then divided on the ques- 
' tion, that the Bill be read a third time to- 
' morrow. Contents, 23; Non-Contents, 8 : 
| Majority, 15. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 10. 


Treaty oF Vienna.] Mr. Whitbread 
inquired whether any message was to be 
expected from the Crown, within the pre- 
sent or the next week, with respect to the 
late Treaty with the Allies ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty alluded to had not 
yet been received from Vienna, and that 
therefore he could not answer the hon. 
gentleman’s question, 

Mr. Whitbread asked, upon what day 
and to what extent the noble lord pro- 
posed to move an adjournment for the 
holidays ? 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that he 
should move the adjournment on Friday, 
until Thursday in the next week. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his hope, that 
a subject of so much importance as the 
Treaty to which he had alluded would 
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not be pressed into discussion without due 
notice. He calculated, that if the Mes- 
sage from the Crown should be presented 
on Thursday se’nnight, the discussion 
would be fixed for the following day. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked, whether it was in- 
tended to lay before the House a copy of 
the communication from our Government 
to that of Russia, in 1811, including the 
letter of the Prince Regent to the Emperor 
Alexander ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he did not 
think it would be advantageous to the 
public service to present the communica- 
tion alluded to by the right hon. gentle- 
man; and he was persuaded, that if the 


right hon. gentleman were aware of the 
nature of the objection, he would be of | 


the same opinion. 

Mr. Ponsonby declared, that he was not 
aware of any objection to the production 
of this paper. 


Lotrertes,] In the Committee of Ways 
and Means the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved, that a Lottery consisting of 
60,000 tickets should be voted for the ser- 
vice of the year 1815, 

Mr. Whitbread strongly objected to this 
scheme of finance, as inconsistent with the 
principles of public morality. Indeed, 
the evils resulting from lotteries were so 
fully disclosed in the Reports of two com- 
mittees of that House, that he could not 
help expressing his surprise at the pro- 
posed continuance of such a system by 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
especially by the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, who uniformly professed so 
much solicitude for the interests of mo- 
rality. Some checks were, he was told, 
imposed upon the evils heretofore pro- 
duced by lotteries; but he was decidedly 
of opinion, that no profit could accrue to 
the public treasury, sufficient to compen- 
sate for the evil which lotteries were cal- 
culated to produce. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer regretted 
the necessity of resorting to this plan of 
finance; but he had the consolation to think 
that the evils to which the hon. member 
alluded, and which he admitted to have 
been considerable under former arrange- 
ments of the lottery, were now done away 
through the establishment of a variety of 
salutary checks, among which the short- 
ness of the period in which each lottery 
was drawn, was perhaps the most effec- 
tive, as it put an end to the gambling to 
which the length of that period hereto- 
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fore afforded but too much temptation and 
Opportunity. 

Mr. Whitbread was glad to hear that the 
evil was diminished, but he should rather 
have heard that it was entirely removed, 
From the right hon. gentleman’s character 
he was led to expect that he was not dis- 
posed to sell so much wickedness for so 
small a price. 

The Resolution was agreed to, 


To ExeMPT Praces or Worsuie 
From Parocuiat Rates.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for exempting from the payment 
of parochial rates, churches, chapels, and 
other places exclusively appropriated to 
the purposes of religious worship, and the 
gratuitous instruction of the poor. 

Mr, Whibread expressed his entire ap» 
probation of the measure, which, in his 
opinion, ought to have been adopted long 
since, for the satisfaction of those reli- 
gious persons, who were, he hoped, very 
numerous in this country; but he could 
not forbear from saying, that he was sorry 
to have such a laudable measure preceded 
by a Resolution so subversive of morality 
as the continuance of lotteries. 

‘The motion was agreed to, the Bill 
was brought in, read a first, and ordered 
for a second reading on Friday se’nnight. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 11. 


Auten Bitt.] On the question for the 
third reading of the Aliens Regulation 
Bill, 

Earl Stanhope made a variety of ob- 
servations, but particularly upon the lan- 
guage and diction of the Bill, which he 
contended was erroneous, and liable to 
much misconstruction. He dwelt a good 
deal on what he conceived the necessity 
of having certain parentheses in the Bill, 
properly distinguished in the Bill. It 
was well known that all the stops, colons, 
commas, semicolons, and so on, were in- 
troduced by the King’s printer, when 
Bills came under his hands; but never 
the parentheses, for which proper blanks 
were left in the original Bill or Record ; 
and he defied either of the noble and 
learned lords (Redesdale and Ellenbo- 
rough) on the right and on the left of a 
much better judge than either of them 
(the Lord Chancellor) to controvert what 
he said. By his construction of the part 
of the Bill to which he more especially 
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referred, an individual might be indicted 
for the non-commission of an offence 
against the Act, as well as for the commis- 
sion of one; and to obviate this glaring 
defect, as he considered it to be, he moved 
for the omission of certain words in that 
part of Bill, 

The Bill being read a third time, the 
question was formally put on the amend- 
ment proposed by the noble earl, which 
was negatived, and the Bill was then 
passed. 


Propenty-Tax Bitt.}] On the motion 
for the third reading of this Bull, 

The Duke of Norfolk repeated his ap- 
probation of the principle of the Bill, and 
his conviction that the clamours and out- 
cries which had been raised against it were 
unfounded. ‘The Executive Government 
ought not to suffer itself to be influenced 
improperly by such means, and the firm- 
ness which they had displayed during the 
outcry against the Corn-bill was much to 
their credit; for, whether that measure 
was right or not, the decision ought not 
to be influenced by such clamours, But 
while he approved of the principle of the 
Bill, he was aware that it required much 
modification in the details. ‘There could 
not be a more equal and proper tax than 
this, if it were contined to property se- 
cured—he meant land, property in the 
funds, mortgages, bonds, &c.: but income 
derived from trade and personal exertion, 
which was uncertain in its nature, ought 
not to be so taxed. The Bill required 
amendment, too, in the case of the occu- 
piers of land, who paid according to a 
very uncertain and unfair criterion, He 
recommended it, therefore, to ministers 
to consider whether several very material 
amendments and modifications might not 
be made in this plan of taxation, in case 
it were necessary to continue it beyond 
the year. He considered the situation of 
the country to be such as to require this 
great financial measure, and he hoped 
the eventual use of the extensive powers 
entrusted to his Majesty’s Government, 
would be the establishment of a secure 
peace upon fair and honourable terms, 
such as a nation like this had a right to 
expect. Upon these grounds it was that 
= ‘on voted for the third reading of the 

ill. 

. The Earl of Darnley expressed his con- 
currence in the general scope and ten- 
ed of the a duke’s opinions ; and 
alluding to the particular description of 
(VOL Xx 
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persons whom he, with the noble duke, 
thought were so pressed upon by the Bill, 
he expressed his hope that justice would 
be afforded to a class of men always re- 
markable for their loyalty and exertions, 
and who were at all times ready to bear 
their due proportion of the public bur- 
thens. 

The Marquis of Douglas thought the 
tax most unjust and impolitic in its prin- 
ciple and in its operation, It was unjust 
in its principle because it took a certain 
proportion of the whole income of the 
country, and when they once came to 
take 10 per cent. in this way, they might, 
on the same principle, take 99 per cent. 
It was unjust in its operation, because it 
imposed the burthen most unequally and 
unfairly on the different kinds of property, 
He considered this, therefore, as an un- 
just and unconstitutional tax. Articles of 
luxury and matters of that kind were the 
proper objects of taxation, because they 
limited themselyes. He objected, also, to 
the tax, because he considered it as 
amounting to a2 declaration of war. . He 
could not agree that it was to be regarded 
merely as the means of enabling the Go- 
vernment to place the country in a proper 
state of preparation with a view to nego- 
ciations for peace, but as the means of 
commencing hostilities, to which he was 
adverse, if peace could be preserved. He 
was the more convinced of this when he 
considered it in connexion with the De- 
claration of the Allies, the Treaty of 
Vienna, and the Declaration of the King 
of France. This last Declaration stated, 
that war was ready to be commenced to 
replace that King on his throne, and the 
Declaration of the Allies contained words 
which appeared very like giving a sanc- 
tion to assassination. He regretted that 
this Declaration had been signed by the 
duke of Wellington, who certainly did 
not understand it in any such sense. The 
Declaration, too, was monstrously absurd, 
because it put all the adherents of Buona- 
parté out of the pale of law; and by this 
means outlawed thirty millions of people. 
If any other noble lord wished to divide, 
the House against the tax, he should be 
ready to join in giving a negative to the 
Bill. 

The Earl of Darnley explained, that the 
vote he should give on this occasion had 
no reference to the question of peace or 
war; nor would it go to imply any thing. 
like approbation on his part of the De- 
wR) of Vienna, or that of Louis 185 
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but he voted upon his conviction, that the 
measure was necessary, under the present 
circumstances, for the security of the 
country. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he con- 
sidered no noble lord as pledged to sup- 
port a war by agreeing to this Bill, for 
whether with a view to war, or an armed 
preparation for negociation, the sum was 
necessary ; and it could not be raised in 
any other way so advantageously as by 
this plan. With respect to the clamours 
against the tax, he admitted that they 
were in a great degree unfounded: but it 
certainly had been understood by many 
respectable individuals, that Government 
was pledged not to continue this tax 
beyond the first month of April after the 
close of the war. This was certainly not 
intended by those who introduced the 
measure at the commencement of the last 
war; but as it had been so understood by 
many, and as there were words of termi- 
nation in the Act which were not to be 
found in the other war-tax acts, Govern- 
ment, in order to avoid even the appear- 
ance of breach of faith, were willing to 
abandon the tax, if possible, because the 


’ pledge was supposed to extend to its not 


being continued under any modification 
or shape whatever. It had been intro- 
duced by a noble friend of his (viscount 
Sidmouth) about I1 years ago, at a rate 
of 5 percent. That had been increased 
by Mr. Pitt to 74 per cent. and it had 
been raised to 10 per cent. when the 
noble marquis opposite (Lansdowne) was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and he did 
not know that it was understood by any 
administration that there was a pledge 
for its ceasing entirely at the conclusion 
of the war. That no such pledge was 
intended when it was first introduced by 
Mr. Pitt, was clear to demonstration, for 
the tax was then partly pledged for loans, 
though that part had been afterwards re- 
deemed by his noble friend (viscount Sid- 
mouth). It was singular, too, that those 
on whom the tax bore least heavily—he 
meant the commercial classes—had been 
the loudest in their opposition to it. With 
respect to the present state of affairs, he 
did not think this the proper time for him 
to enter upon any discussion of that kind ; 
but as to the observation of the noble 
marquis that the duke of Wellington had 
signed a declaration which appeared to 
have a tendency to encourage assassina- 
tion, he was sure no one could imagine 
that the duke of Wellington would ever 
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sign a declaration having such a tendency, 
Nothing could be more abhorrent to his 
nature. The Declaration in question had 
no such tendency or object, and certainly 
none such had ever entered into the con- 
templation of the duke of Wellington, 
As to the tax itself, he could only repeat 
what he had said on a former day, that it 
appeared to him the plan best calculated 
to raise so large a sum with the least pos- 
sible inequality ; and its great recom- 
mendation was, that it reached property 
of every kind. The tax was, besides, only 
continued for one year, which was an 
answer to many of the objections which 
had been urged against it. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne stated, that 
it had certainly beer understood by him 
and those with whom he acted at the 
period to which the noble ear] alluded, 
that the tax was to be re-considered at the 
close of the war; and he now stated it as 
his opinion, that this tax was one calcu- 
lated for an exigency, and ought to be 
re-considered on every occasion when 
that exigency terminated. At the close 
of a war, it might, perhaps, be advisable, 
under particular circumstances, to con- 
tinue it to a certain extent and under 
various modifications ; but it was clearly 
right and proper, that at the close of a 
war, it should be re-considered for the 
purpose of reducing its amount, and alter- 
ing as far as that might be expedient the 
mode of its operation, But, admitting 
that the sum must be raised, he could not 
conceive any plan by which it could be 
so raised in a more fair and equal way 
than the present. Inequality, in some 
respects, there must be in every method 
of taxation; but it was desirable, that 
every tax should be as equal as it could 
possibly be made, having a due regard 
to the produce; for even additional 
equality might be too dearly purchased 
by the sacrifice of too great a proportion 
of the produce. 

The Earl of Liverpool fully concurred 
with the noble marquis, that at the close 
of a war the tax ought to be re-considered 
before it was continued in any extent, and 
declared that he bad never intended to 
say any thing that could bear a contrary 
interpretation. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that one great 
recommendation of the tax was, that it 
could not be evaded. When a tax was 
imposed on servants, persons might law- 
fally evade it to a certain degree by keep- 
ing but few servants; but this reached 
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the property of those who, instead of liv- 
ing in a style of magnificence suited to 
their fortunes, and spending their money 
liberally and virtuously as be contended, 
were hoarding it up tor the purpose of 
entails for three or four generations. A 
part of these hoards would, by this tax, 
be got for the service of the State. 

Earl Stanhope proposed, as an amend- 
ment, that schedule B, being that which 
related to the occupiers of land, or the 
tenants, and schedule D, which related to 
manufactures and trade, should be left out. 
This he did, not on account of the tenants 
and manufacturers, but on account of the 
consumers, who really paid the tax. This 
tax, as far as concerned the classes in the 
other three schedules, land-owners like him- 
self, stock-holders, and placemen and pen- 
siouers, he thought a very proper tax, and 
far preferable to the assessed taxes which 
had been in contemplation to substitute in 
lieu of it. 

The amendment was negatived, and 
the Bill read a third time, and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 11. 


Excuequer Bitts.] The report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means being 
brought up, the first Resolution was 
agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as to the second Resolution, which 
respected Exchequer bills, he should 
move that it be re-committed, in order to 
make an alteration in the form of it, as it 
appeared that the old subscribers, who 
were allowed to subscribe to the amount 
of SO per cent. on their former subscrip- 
tions, had not come forward with sub- 
scriptions enough to fill up the whole 
sum which it was intended to raise. 

Mr. Yierney said, that in consequence 
of the change in the mind of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the short 
space of two hours on Monday morning, 
several persons had been losers to a con- 
siderable extent. The right hon. gentle- 
man had at first sent a letter to the city, 
in which it was said that Exchequer bills 
only would be received in the new sub- 
scriptions; in consequence of which Ex- 
chequer bills rose 7 and 8, and even 10 
shillings. Shortly, after, however, a new 

etter was sent, in which it was said that 
Exchequer bills were not at ali necessary. 
The consequence was, that Exchequer 


bills fell as much as they had before | 
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risen, and the purchasers had thus in- 
curred a heavy loss. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had been induced to make the 
change in consequence of a representation 
that the subscription would not be filled 
up under the former plan. The pur- 
chasers of Exchequer bills would not be 
losers, as the original subscribers would 
still be at liberty, as before, to set down 
their names to the amount of 80 per cent, 
on their former subscriptions. 

The Resolution was ordered to be re 
committed to-morrow week. 


Roman Catuoric Petition.) Sie 
Henry Parnell said:—Sir; I hold in my 
hand a Petition from the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. The gentlemen who intrusted 
it to my care have informed me, that the 
Roman Catholics are particularly anxious 
that the merits of their claims should be 
taken into consideration during the pre« 
sent session, I think it proper, therefore, 
to give notice, that I shall move, on this 
day fortnight, that the House do form 
itself into a committee, to take into con- 
sideration the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics. Prior to that period, if the 
courtesy of the House will allow me, I 
shall submit certain Resolutions, contain- 
ing the full extent of the claims of the 
Catholic body. I do not mean to intros 
duce them for the purpose of provoking a 
premature discussion ; but from a desire 
to put the House in possession of every 
thing relating to those claims. I shall 
afterwards move the Resolutions in the 
committee, if it be conceded. At present 
I shall merely move, “ That the Petition 
be now read.’ 

Mr. Tierney.—If I understand the hon. 
baronet, he has mentioned, that claims of 
a definitive nature will be submitted to the 
House, in formal resolutions, if the com« 
mittee be granted. Now, I wish to know, 
whether those resolutions speak the sense 
of the whole Catholic body, or only of a 
part of it? And if the latter be the case, 
of what portion does it speak the senti- 
ments? 

Sir Henry Parnell.—I can answer the 
questions of the right hon. gentleman, I 
think satisfactorily. This is the petition of 
certain Roman Catholics of Ireland, whose 
signatures are affixed thereto, on behalf 
of themselves and the Catholic body of 
Ireland. It comes exactly from the same 
description of persons with whom the 
other petitions, on the same subject, 
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which have been discussed by the House, 
originated: and, as far as that opinion 
can be expressed, under the existing re- 
straint which the law puts on them, and 
which prevents them from sending dele- 
gates to meetings, it does express the 
sense of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
With respect to the extent of unanimity 
which the sentiments contained in the 
resolutions meet with, I can state, from 
communications I have had on the sub- 
ject, that they speak the correct and un- 
equivocal opinion of the mass of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. With re- 
gard to the claims of the Catholics, and 
the propriety of laying those claims be- 
fore the House, in the shape of Resolu- 
tions, before the main discussion came on, 
the reason is this—it appears to be very 
desirable, that, in entering on a new dis- 
cussion of the Petition of the Catholic 
body, the House should be pvt in posses- 
sion—and, as far as is practicable, they 
ought to be put in exact possession—of all 
that the Roman Catholics require from 
the House. I have it in my power to 
state decidedly to the House, that I shall 
submit to them resolutions, that express 
correctly the opinion of the Catholic 
body, with respect to the extent of their 
claims; so that if the House accede to 
what is contained in those Resolutions, 
they will give perfect satisfaction to that 
great body of their fellow-subjects, 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read; setting forth, « ‘That the petitioners 
are excluded from the enjoyment of the 
free constitution of these realms, and are 
subjected to the endurance of such exclu- 
sion not on account of any imputed defi- 
ciency of disposition or of ability in the 
service of the Crown or support of the 
State, but solely on account of their con- 
Scientious adherence to that religion 
which was professed by those princes and 
patriots of Great Britain who originated 
and matured her justly-boasted constitu- 
tion; and that the petitioners again im- 
plore the House to grant to them the 
redress of the oppressive grievances of 
which they so justly complain, and to 
restore them to the full and unrestricted 
enjoyment of the rank of free subjects of 
the empire.” On the motion, that the 
Petition do lie on the table, 

Sir J. C. Hippisley observed, that he 
should be very ready to enter into an 
adequate investigation of the claims of so 
considerable a body as the Catholics of 
Ireland, as far as could tend to the fulfil- 
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ment of the resolution of the House ina 
former session, that of a conciliatory ad- 
justment which might be conducive to the 
strength and peace of the kingdom, to the 
stability of the Protestant establishment, 
and to the general satisfaction and con- 
cord of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects: but he thought it incumbent upon 
him, at the same time, thus early to de- 
clare, that he should oppose the claims, 
such as announced in the petition, of un- 
qualified concession. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Bankes gave notice that he should 
to-morrow move that the House be called 
over on this day fortnight, as every one 
must be of opinion that on such an impor- 
tant question as would then come on,a 
full attendance was requisite. 

Sir H. Parnell gave notice, that he should 
on this day week move the resolutiens 
pro forma, and that on this day fortnight 
he should move that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee on the 
laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman Cas 
tholic subjects. 

Mr. Bankes said he did not hold himself 
bound to give his assent to the previous 
stage which had been given notice of 
by the hon. baronet, as the case was not 
one in which the House was ignorant of 
what it was required (2s the hon. baronet 
had termed it) they should do. He felt 
it his duty to resist, on every opportunity, 
the claims of the petitioners, if they in- 
sisted on them in their full extent. 


Freemen’s Erection Ricats Bitt.] 
Mr. Lockhart, according to notice, moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
right of freemen and burgesses to vote at 
elections of members to serve in parlia- 
ment. He observed that the object of the 
measure which he bad to propose was to 
oblige freemen to take out their freedom a 
certain short time before they cou!d vote, 
Such a measure was called for by the 
great number of persons who took an op- 
portunity to become freemen of boroughs 
immediately before a contested election, 
whereby the expense of those contests was 
increased to an extravagant amount, 
Whether the period was three months, 
one month, or even a fortnight, it would 
answer the purpose which he had in 
view. 

Mr. Tierney said the proposed measure 
being one which would deprive persons 
who hada perfect right from exercising it 
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during a certain time, was such a partial 
disfranchisement that could not be justi- 
fiable unless a strong case were made out, 

Mr. Rose said a few words in favour of 
the measure. 

Mr. Wetherell thought the Bill could 
not be rendered justifiable by any parti- 
cular case of inconvenience. 

Sir M. W. Ridley disapproved of the 
measure, 

Mr. Calcraft said, that the Bill would 
disfranchise many of his constituents, and 
other voters, who were sea-faring men, 
and therefore had often no opportunity to 
take out their freedom before the time of 
election, although on that account there 
could be no reasonable objection to their 
votes. 

Mr. Wynn gave no opinion on the mea- 
sure before the House, but thought that 
the great source of the expense and cri- 
minality at contested elections, arose from 
the non-resident voters, with respect to 
whom some measure should be adopted. 

Sir J. Newport thought some measure 
was necessary to put it out of the power 
of the mayor to act partially with respect 
to the admission of freemen. It was now 
in the power of the mayor in many places 
to refuse to admit a freeman at a particular 
time, by declining to call a court for his 
admission. 

Leave was given, and the Bill being 
brought in was read a first time. 


Trish Matt Duties Bitt.] The Honse 
having resolved itself into a committee 
on the Irish Malt Duties Bill, 

Sir John Newport said, it had long been 
the anxious wish of the House to discou- 
rage the consumption of spirits in Ireland, 
and to introduce malt liquor, as a more 
wholesome beverage. This feeling was 
founded in a laudable desire to promote 
habits of morality and industry amongst 
the lower classes in that country. Now, 
he feared, that the increased malt duty, 
under this Bill, would have the effect of 
bringing the Irish population back to the 
use of spirits. The right hon. gentleman, 
he was aware, had laid an additional tax 
on the distilleries, proportioned to the 
augmentation of the duty on the brewery ; 
but this was likely materially to encou- 
rage the practice of illicit distillation. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, the difficulties 
of the sister country were such, that it was 
impossible to adopt any measure that 
would be entirely effectual, or to which 
some objection could not be offered, He 
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entirely concurred with the right hon. 
baronet in, the desirableness of introdacing 
malt liquor, instead of spirits. But, from 
the manners and habits of a great part of 
the population of that country—habits 
growing out of their peculiar occupation, 
vast numbers of them being employed in 
agriculture, and necessarily scattered over 
a large extent of country—it was impossi- 
ble always to supply them with malt 
liquor. ‘To counteract the effect of the 
additional duty on malt, an increased 
tax had been laid on the distillery. 
This the right hon. baronet seemed to 
think would induce an extension of illicit 
distillation. The laws, however, to pre- 
vent that evil were put in force with the 
most unrelaxed activity. And when it 
was found that government were deter- 
mined to follow up those measures, which, 
however severe in the beginning, were, 
in the end, the most merciful, he hoped 
the good sense and honest feeling of the 
country, would operate to remove the 
evil of illicit distillation. ‘ 

Mr. W. Smith denied the justice of the 
right hon. gentleman’s observation, when 
he said, that it was impossible, because 
the population of Ireland was much scate 
tered, to introduce malt liquor amongst 
them. The very contrary of his infe- 
rence was the fact. Where great num- 
bers of persons met together, in cities, far 
more spirits were consumed, than the 
same number would make use of, if they 
were scattered through the country. 
One hundred thousand people spread 
over the country, and engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, would not consume one- 
tenth part of the spirits, in a given time, 
that would be drunk by the like number 
of persons in London or Manchester. 

Sir J. Newport pointed out the necessity 
of establishing large breweries in those 
districts where illicit distillation was known 
to be most prevalent. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that the ge- 
neral consumption of malt liquor in this 
country did not originate in the formation 
of large breweries, but was effected by 
the small farmers, who brewed their own 
beer. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, the small farmers 
in Ireland had it not in their power to 
brew their own beer; they were really 
incapable. He was friendly to the esta- 


blishment of breweries in that country, 
which was proved by his having pre- 
ferred a tax on malt, to a direct beer 
duty, which would be more likely to pre- 
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vent the growth of breweries. Whatever 
measure Parliament thought fit to adopt, 
to give encouragement to the establish- 
ment of breweries, should receive his 
support. P 

The House then resumed, and the Re- 
port was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 


Lisenty oF THE SuBsectT.] Mr. Ser- 
jeant Onslow moved, “ That a committee 
be appointed to inspect the Journals of 
the House of Lords, with relation to any 
proceeding upon the Bill, intituled, « An 
* Act for more effectually securing the 
* liberty of the subject ;’ and to make re- 
port thereof to the [louse :”—and a com- 
mittee was appointed accordingly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 12. 


Catt or tHE Housz.] Mr. Bankes 
rose, in pursuance of notice, to propose 
his motion for a call of the House. He 
had reason to hope, however, from his 
communication with the bon, baronet (sir 
H. Parnell), that he wonid postpone the 
important question, of which he had given 
notice, to ‘Tuesdey the 30h; and he 
should therefore move the call of the 
House for that day, by which time tie 
members would be enabled to attend from 
all parts of the kingdoin. He begged to 
observe, that at that time he should, as far 
as lay in his power, enforce the call. 

Sir H. Parnell, lest be should appear to 
precipitate the quesiion before a suflicient 
attendance could be obtained, consented 
to postpone his motion on the Catholic 
Claims to Tuesday the 30th; wishing to 
be understood, that as the session would 
then be pretty far advanced, he should 
absolutely bring forward the question on 
that day. 

The House was accordingly ordered to 
be called over on ‘Tuesday the 30th instant. 

Adjourned to Tiursday the instant, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 18. 


TREATIES WITH THE ALLIES.] The 
House being met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, 

Earl Grey wished to know whether it 
was in the contemplation of his Majesty’s 
Government to make any communication 
to the House on the subject of the Treaty 
ef the 25th of March, signed at Vienna, 
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and the other Treaties, which, though in 
substance, were not formally before the 
House. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he be- 
lieved he should on Monday be able to 
communicate these Treaties to the House, 
together with a Message on the same 
subject from the Prince Regent, and he 
should then move that the Message be 
taken into consideration on Tuesday. 

Earl Grey observed, that such a motion 
would be but a short notice on such an 
important question. He knew it was the 
custom of the House, when a message was 
delivered from the Crown, to come to the 
consideration of it with as little inters 
vening delay as possibic ; 


! } 
Out when that 


message referred to documents on which 
deliberation was necessary, before 13 
Houce could reply to the inessape, 
further time should be allowed, ine 
Treaties, he supposed, would be commus 
nicated ja form, which had already been 


laid in substance before the House. He 
wished to have explanation as to two 
points: The first question to which he 
wished to receive an answer, was, whe- 
ther there was any substantial alteration 
in the Treaties which were before the 
House, or whether they bad been ratified 
exactly in the state in which they lad 
been laid betore the House? He wished 
also to know, not only whether any alte- 
ration had been made im the ‘Treaties, but 
whether the Allies had subjoined to their 
ratifications, any declaration or counter- 
declaration (on the subject of the expla- 
natory declaration which had been af- 
fixed to the ratification of one of the 
Treaties, by this Government,) which 
might afiord some new view of the Treaty ? 
if any alteration or any such declaration 
had been made, it would be most material 
that further time should be afforded for 
consideration. ‘There was another question, 
which the noble earl opposite could now 
answer, and which had some time since 
been put by a noble friend of his—as to 
the overture supposed to have been made 
by the present Government of France, to 
this country ? The noble earl had on that 
occasion answered, that some communi- 
cation had been made, but that it had 
been sent tothe Allies at Vienna; and 
that before an answer was received from 
thence, no message would be brought 
down to the House. Now, before a ques- 
tion was decided which was to determine 
on the alternative of peace or war, it was 
necessary that the House should have be- 
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fore it all proceedings, in the way of ne- 
gociation, or all attempts at negociation, 
on either side, which had failed. This 
point it was hardly necessary to enforce ; 
for when they were to decide on the pro- 
priety of war, it was obvious that the 
House should be in possession of all the 
circumstances by which it might by pos- 
sibility be averted. If, therefore, there 
was no objection to the production of this 
information, the communication on Mon- 
day, with a notice for ‘Tuesday, would 
hardly afford time enough for delibera- 
tion. As he had no wish to postpone the 
consideration of the question, except from 
a desire to be in possession of all the cir- 
cumstances on so important a question, he 
should have no objection if the commu- 
nication could be made to-morrow, with 
the documents to which he had alluded, 
to come to the discussion on Tuesday, or 
even on Monday ; but if that information 
could not be laid before them till Mon- 
day, he thought some further delay would 
be convenient. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the usual method was to take into consi- 
deration a Message from the Crown on 
the first day of business after it was 
brought down. He believed, he should 
be able to show, that no ground existed 
for a departure from the usual practice in 
the present instance. The ratificatiuns of 
two of the Treaties had been received, 
duly executed; and of the third the ratifi- 
cation was not yet received, though no- 
tice was received that it had been ratified. 
The ratified Treaties were precisely the 
same as those which had already been 
laid, in substance, before the House. The 
declaration also which had been affixed 
by this Government to one of the Treaties, 
had met with the approbation of all the 
Allies. As to the communication from 
the Government of France, he had men- 
tioned before, that an overture had been 
made, and that it was referred to the Allies 
at Vienna; and he had now to state, that 
no negociation would be entered into on 
that overture. Such being the state of 
the case as to facts, he thought no delay 
was necessary. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that the nature of the overture from France 
was not known to the House; but it was 
material that it should be produced, before 
their lordships decided that the Govern- 
ment had acted properly in rejecting it. 

The Earl of Liverpool said he had no 
ebjection to the production of it. 
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The Marquis of Buckinghnm said, it was 
necessary to know, not only whether the 
Allies had agreed to our Declaration, but 
whether they had subjoined any proviso 
to their own ratification. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
Allies bad subjoined no proviso. 

Earl Grey expressed a hope, that as 
there was no objection t the production 
of the communication from the French 
Government, it would be laid before the 
House. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that overture 
might be contained in a sheet of paper, 
and might be Jaid before the House either 
to-morrow or Monday. 

Earl trey said, the Treaties then, as 
ratified, are precisely the same as those 
which are in substance before the House ? 

The Earl of Liverpool, Exactly the same. 

Earl Stanhope said, that a very material 
piece of information had not been men- 
tioned by the noble earl, but which it was 
necessary their lordships should have be- 
fore them—the state of the finances of 
our Allies. Those finances were in a most 
miserable state, so that in the end he 
feared we should be obliged to pay all. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that lest he 
should have misled the House by what he 
had said, he should observe that subsidiary 
Treaties had been concluded, which would 
be laid before the House at the same time 
with the others. 

Earl Stanhope. The noble earl has given 
no answer to my question, but has shirked 
it altogether. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 18. 


Funerat Certificates Bitt.] Sir 
Ezerton Brydges moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to revive the use of funeral cer- 
tificates. He said that funeral certificates 
contained a record of the time and place 
of the deaths and burial of the nobility 
and gentry, aud upper classes of society, 
which were certified by the executors or 
administrators and some near relation of 
the deceased, together with their mar- 
riages and issue, if any; and were filed 
and registered in the College of Arms, 
These had been in regular use from 1568 
to 16803; indeed, one existed in the case 
of sir Thomas Brandon, K. G. as early as 
1509. Of all the records which had ever 
been used as evidence in questions of in- 
heritance as well to property as to titles 
of honour, these had been found the most 
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beneficial, satisfactory, and perfect. The 
abolition of inguisitiones post mortem, which 
ceased with feudal tenures before the Re- 
storation, had been severely felt in pro- 
ving pedigrees; and the disuse of funeral 
certificates soon after, left the main proof 
of these pedigrees to depend on parish 
registers. Now, every one must be aware 
of the many defects attaching to this last 
species of evidence. The inconvenience 
of resort to them, from their dispersion all 
over the kingdom, was not small. But it 
was 2 still worse defect of these parish re- 
gisters, that they were from their nature 
for the most part deficient in that which 
fixed the identity of persons; an incon- 
venience of the most serious sort. Under 
these circumstances he was induced to 
bring forward the present measure. He 
trusted that the provisions he was about 
to propose for effecting it, would be found 
simple and practicable. The machinery 
Was easy ; and nothing of an inquisitorial 
or objectionable nature was intended. He 
proposed the returns to be obtained 
through the surrogates or other ecclesias- 
tical officers, employed to grant probates 
and letters of administration, at the time 
those instruments were applied for. No- 
thing would be required beyond that, 
which must necessarily in almost all cases 
come within the knowledge of the exe- 
cutor or administrator. But he would not 
fatigue the House with the detail of his 
intended provisions, which would best be 
seen in the words of the Bill itself, if leave 
was given to bring it in. He concluded 
with moving, “ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to revive the use of funeral 
certificates, to record the time and place 
of the deaths and burials of testators and 
intestates.”” 
Leave was accordingly given. 


PropERTY OF THE Poor 
MENT Bitt.]) Mr. W. Smith rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the purpose of rendering ge- 
neral certain provisions which were at 
present to be found in several local acts, 
with a view to prevent the embezzlement 
or waste of any property provided for the 
poor. The first object of his Bill, the hon. 
member described to be, to subject to a 
certain penalty, any persons who should 
knowingly purchase any of the property 
alluded to; and the second to prevent 
trustees or overseers of the poor from 
selling any articles for the use of the poor, 
‘from which they could derive profit, The 
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hon. member concluded with moving, 
“« That leave be given to bring ina Bill 
to prevent the waste or embezzlement of 
certain property provided for the use of 
the poor, and for other purposes relating 
to places provided for their reception.” — 
Leave was given. 


Prince Recent’s Ovurrit.] Lord 
Althorpe gave notice of his intention to 
submit a motion to the House on Tuesday 
next, with respect to the application 
of the sum of 100,000/. voted to the 
Prince Regent for the purpose of an out- 
fit, on his Royal Highness’s becoming 
unrestricted Regent. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that the applica- 
tion of the sum alluded to had been ex- 
plained by a communication from autho- 
rity to the House. 

Mr. Wynn professed himself unable to 
imagine the nature of the authority re- 
ferred to by the noble lord. Did the 
noble lord mean his own statement in the 
course of a late discussion ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the com- 
munication to which he referred had been 
made tothe committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the expenditure of the Civil 
List, throagh which committee that com- 
munication would naturally come before 
the House. 

Mr. Tierney asked when this communi- 
cation was made to the committee, for he 
had not yet heard of it, although a mem- 
ber of that committee. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that steps had 
been taken some days ago to present it, 
and he presumed that it had been made. 

Lord Althorpe observed, that the motion 
of which he had given notice would not 
refer to the view which the noble lord 
appeared to have taken of the subject, but 
to what he (lord A.) considered the uncon- 
stitutional mode of applying the 100,000l. 
contrary to the spirit and letter of the act 
of parliament under which it was granted. 


Motion respectinc Riotous AsseEM- 
BLIES.}] General Thornton rose, pursuant 
to notice, to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend certain parts of the Act 
commonly called the Riot Act. By that 
Act, those persons who should not disperse 
within an hour after the reading of the 
Act, were to be subject even to the loss of 
their lives, His object was, not to require 
so.long a period as an hour to elapse, but 
to provide that upon the reading of the 
Act, the mob should disperse immediately. 
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He therefore wished to propose, that those 
who did not immediately disperse, upon 
the reading of the Riot Act, should be 
subject to punishment by fine and impri- 
sonment; and for the second offence he 
should propose transportation. He also 
should wish to propose, that not only con- 
stables, but that every person present 
might be empowered to arrest persons 
acting in breach of the law. At present, 
if serious injuries, such as pulling a house 
down, were incurred by the violence of 
the mob, indemnity could be obtained 
under the provisions of the Riot Act. He 
should propose, that for lesser injuries, 
such as the breaking of windows, compen- 
sation might also be obtained. ‘There was 
another practice that he felt very anxious 
to suppress. He thought illuminations 
were almost always productive of riot and 
tumult. He, therefore, never wished to 
see an illumination, and thought that the 
practice should be stopped. He should, 
therefore, propose certain penalties on 
those who illuminated. The hon. general 
concluded with moving, ‘* That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for more effec- 
tually preventing tumults and riotous as- 
semblies, and for the more speedy and 
effectual punishing the rioters.” 

The Speaker then, as no member rose 
to speak on it, proceeded to put the ques- 
tion, On his putting the question in the 
affirmative, we did not hear a single aye: 
but on his putting the negative, there was 
a loud cry of No. 

Mr. Yorke rose at the same time, and 
said, that perhaps it would have been suf- 
ficient for him to join his ‘no’ to the general 
negative that the motion seemed likely 
to experience. He was sure that the 
principles which the hon. general had 
stated as the reasons for this Bill would 
not be supported by the House. 

The question was again put, and the 
motion was negatived without a division. 


Roman Catuotic Question.] Sir 
Henry Parnell rose, pursuant to notice, to 
submit certain Resolutions to the House 
with respect to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. In these Resolu- 
tions it was his object to explain the 
course of proceeding which he proposed 
to pursue, with a view to satisfy the par- 
ties referred to, without meaning to lead 
the House into any premature discussion. 
The House, he observed, was now placed 
in different circumstances from those 


which existed upon any former discussion 
( VOL, XXXI. ) 
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of this interesting question, inconsequence 
of the Resolution adopted on the motion 
ofthe right hon. member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Canning). For by that Resolution 
it was decided, that it was expedient to 
repeal the penal laws affecting the Ca- 
tholic body, and therefore the House was 
not again called upon to vote on the prin- 
ciple of the measure, but to consider the 
details necessary in order to give effect to 
that Resolution. He had been informed 
by the Speaker, that as this question re- 
lated to religion, it must be considered in 
a committee of the whole House. 

The Speaker.—Such is the standing 
order, 

Then in this instance (resumed Sir H. 
Parnell) he meant only to bring forward 
these Resolutions in order to have them 
laid on the table, as containing the subject 
matter of what he proposed subsequently 
to submit to the consideration of the 
House. In framing these Resolutions, he 
had been aided by the suggestions of those 
gentlemen who had waited upon him 
with the Catholic petition in Dublin, and 
to whom he naturally said that it would 
be very desirable to know what were the 
views of the petitioners—what the exact 
nature of the claims to which they wished 
Parliament to accede. 

Mr. Yorke rose to order, and asked 
whether the hon. baronet meant to con- 
clude with any motion, because his obser- 
vations would otherwise be irregular. 

Sir Henry Parnell replied, that it was 
not his intention to have concluded with 
any motion; but in order to conform to 
order, he now meant to move his first 
Resolution, after stating the nature of the 
several Resolutions which he held in his 
hand, and which contained a precise de- 
scription of what the Catholics of Ireland 
required Parliament to do in their behalf. 
These Resolutions, which he meant on a 
future day to submit to the consideration 
of a committee of the whole House, he 
proposed to have printed ; and in making 
this proposition, he was governed by the 
precedent established by the House in the 
case of the right honourable member for 
Liverpool, whose clauses for the security 
of the Protestant Establishment, as those 
clauses were denominated, were ordered 
to be printed. The hon. baronet then 
read the following Resolutions :— 

Ist. “ That it is expedient the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of these realms shall 
not be liable or subject to any laws for 
the limitation, charging, or discovering of 
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their estates, real or personal, or touching 
the acquiring, enjoying, holding, or dis- 
posing of property of any kind or nature, 

save such as the Protestant 
inhabitants of these realms are liable and 
subject to. 

2d. « That it shall not be necessary (in 
order to enable or to entitle any Roman 
Catholic inhabitant of these realms to 
vote at any election of a member or mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, or any other 
election; or to vote at any election of a 
representative peer of Scotland; or to be 
enrolled as a freeholder in any shire or 
stewartry of Scotland; or to vote in any 
proceeding of the court of freeholders, or 
to be chosen preses or clerk of such court ; 
or to be chosen a commissioner or dele- 
gate for choosing burgesses to serve in 
Parliament for any district of boroughs in 
Scotland ; or toenable or entitle any peer 
of Ireland to vote at any election of a re- 
presentative temporal peer; orto make or 
sign any return to the writ of election’ of 
a temporal peer, pursuant to an Act made 
for that purpose by the late parliament of 
Ireland, in the 40th year of the reign of 
his present Majesty), that 
any such inhabitant or peer should, at or 
previous to the time of his so voting or 
being so enrolled or chosen, or so making 
or signing a return to any writ of election, 
respectively as aforesaid, take or subscribe 
the oaths of allegiance, abjuration, and 
supremacy—or make or subscribe the de- 
claration against transubstantiation, the 
sacrifice of the mass, and the invocation of 
saints. 

3rd. “That whereas doubts have beenen- 
tertained whether the provisions of an Act 
made by the late Parliament of Great 
Britain, in the 26th year of the reign of 
his late Majesty King George the second, 
intituled * An Act for the better prevent- 
‘ing of Clandestine Marriages,’ extend 
or ought to extend to or aflect marriages 
between Roman Catholics : 

“It is expedient that the said Act, 
and the provisions therein contained, shall 
be deemed, taken and construed, not to 
extend or to affect any marriages of 
Roman Catholics (where both the. parties 
shall be Roman Catholics); but that all 
such marriages of Roman Catholics, being 
duly solemnized according to the forms of 
the Roman Catholic religion, shall be ex- 
cepted from the operation of the said Act, 
in like manner as marriages amongst 
persons professing the Jewish religion, 
and marriages amongst the people called 
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Quakers, are by the said Act excepted 
from the operation thereof. 

4th, “ That it shall and may be lawful 
to and for any person or persons whom- 
soever, to give, grant, transfer, or convey 
to any person or persons (and for such 
person or persons to take, receive, and 
hold), any lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
goods, money, or other property, for the 
maintenance, support, or benefit of any 
Roman Catholic chapel, or house of 
worship, priest, or minister of worship, 
school, hospital, or other pious or charita- 
ble foundation or establishment, of such 
or the like nature, in the like 
manner, and to the same extent as his 
Majesty’s Protestant Dissenting subjects 
are now enabled and authorized by law to 
make and execute gifts, grants, and con- 
veyances, as aforesaid, for the main- 
tenance, support, or benefit of any Pro- 
testant Dissenting chapel, or house of 
worship, minister of worsbip, school, hos- 
pital, or other pious or charitable founda- 
tion or establishment of such or the like 
nature, 

5th. “ That, if any person or persons 
shall maliciously disturb any congrega- 
tion or meeting of persons assembled in 
any Roman Catholic chapel, or other 
place, for the purpose of religious worship, 
according to the forms of the Roman 
Catholic religion ; or shall 
maliciously prevent, hinder, or disturb 
such religious worship ; or 
shall assault or menace any Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman, in such chapel or place, 
whilst officiating, or about to officiate 
therein ; it is expedient that 
every such person so offending shall 
forfeit and pay for every such offence, a 
sum of twenty pounds sterling, British 
currency. 

Gth. “ That whereas by an Act made 
by the late Parliament of Ireland, in the 
sixth year of the reign of her late Majesty 
Queen Anne, and by another Act made 
by the said Parliament, in the 23d year of 
the reign of his late majesty King George 
the second, any Roman Catholic priest, 
solemnizing marriage between any two 
persons (being Protestants, or either of 
them being a Protestant,) is rendered 
subject to certain punishments mentioned 
in the said Acts respectively ; 

it is expedient, that the said 
provisions of the said Acts be repealed so 
far as the same relate to such punishments 
as aforesaid; and that any Roman Catholic 
clergyman, who shall hereafter solemnize 
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marriage between two Protestants, or be- 
tween any Protestant or Roman Catholic 
{such Protestant and Roman Catholic not 
having been previously married by a 
Protestant clergyman, and the said Roman 
Catholic clergyman knowing such party 
to be a Protestant), shall forfeit a sum of 
100/. to his Majesty for the same, on con- 
viction thereof, 
7th. “ That if any officer, or person 
holding any military or naval office, or 
situation, under his Majesty, his heirs, or 
successors, shall by punishment, force, 
menaces, or otherwise, compel, or en- 
deavour to compel any Roman Catholic 
soldier, sailor or marine, to assist or be 
present at the celebration of divine wor- 
ship, according to any other form than 
the form of the Roman Catholic religion, 
it is expedient such oflicer 
or person, so offending, shall forfeit and 
pay for every such offence a sum of one 
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dhundred pounds sterling of British cur- 


rency. 
sth. « That it shall and may be lawful 
to and for the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of these realms, to sit and 
vote in either House of Parliament ; 
and to hold, exercise, and enjoy 
all civil, judicial, and military and naval 
offices, and places of trust or profit, under 
his Majesty, his heirs, and successors, 
within these realms, and the dominions, 
dependencies, and colonies thereunto be- 
longing, and to take and receive any de- 
grees of medicine, Jaw, or arts, in any of 
the universities of Great Britain or Ire- 
land, and to be students, exhibitioners, 
scholars, professors, and lay-fellows for 
any of the said universities or colleges 
belonging thereto ; and to 
hold, exercise, and enjoy the offices of 
mayor, sovereign, bailiff, alderman, trea- 
surer, sheriff, town-clerk, councilman, 
master or warden, of any guild or frater- 
nity; and all such offices (by whatever 
name the same may be called), in any 
city or town within these realms; 
and also the offices of 
governors, deputy governors, and directors 
of the banks of England and Ireland re- 
spectively, and all other offices therein; 
and also to be members of any 
other lay body corporate, and to enjoy 
the freedom, franchises, and immunities 
thereof; and to hold, exercise, and enjoy 
any office or place of trust therein, 
any statute, charter, bye-law, 
or usage to the contrary thereof in any 
wise Dotwithstanding, upon 
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taking and subscribing the oath and de- 
claration following: (instead of the oaths 
of allegiance, abjuration, and supremacy, 
and instead of making and subscribing the 
declaration against transubstantiation, the 
sacrifice of the mass, and the invocation 
of saints, now by law required, and instead 
of taking the sacrament, according to the 
forms of the Protestant religion) ; 

that is to say, upon taking and 
subscribing the following Oath and Decla- 
ration : 

«I, A.B. do hereby declare that I 
profess the Roman Catholic religion. 

“J, A. B, do sincerely promise and 
swear, that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to his Majesty King George 
3, and him will defend to the utmost of 
my power, agaipst all conspiracies and 
attempts whatever that shall be made 
against his person, crown or dignity : and 
I will do my utmost to disclose and make 
known to his Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, all treasons and traitorous conspi- 
racies which may be formed against him 
or them. 

« And I do promise to maintain, defend, 
and support, to the utmost of my power, 
the succession to the crown (whiclr suc~ 
cession by law now stands limited to the 
princess Sophia, electress and duchess 
dowager of Hanover, deceased, and the 
heirs of her body, being Protestants). 

“Hereby utterly renouncing and ab- 
juring any obedience or allegiance unto 
any other person, claiming, or pretending 
a right to the crown of these realms. 

« And Ido not believe, that any foreign 
prince, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or 
ought to have, any temporal or civil juris 
diction, power, superiority, or pre-emi< 
nence, within these realms. 

« And I do declare, that I swear this 
oath, and every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words of this 
oath. So help me God.” 

The hon. baronet then proceeded to 
observe, that the House was now in pos- 
session of a statement of all that was re- 
quired to be granted ; and he trusted that 
when these Resolutions should be exa- 
mined, they would be found to contain 
nothing. more than what was fair and 
equitable in regard to the Catholic subjects 
of the realm. He should therefore move 
« That these Resolutions be brought up.” 

The Speaker apprehended that the hon. 
member had not distinctly made himself 
understood as to what was the nature and 
object of his motion, 
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Sir Hf. Parnell said, he wished to move 
that these Resolutions be brought up. 

The Speaker replied, that the hon. 
member had described a certain paper 
which he held in his band to be a series 
of Resolutions come to by the Catholics 
of Ireland, and he understood him to in- 
tend to move that the paper so described 
be brought up. 

Sir H. Parnell rejoined, that he should 
move the first Resolution, finding that to 
be a more proper course, than taking them 
generally. 

The Speaker. The hon. member now 
makes another motion. Which, therefore, 
is the motion that he intends to propose? 
I understood him to intend to move two 
different things; first, that the Resolutions 
should be brought up; and afterwards, 
that the House should agree to the first 
Resolution. 

Sir H. Parnell answered, that under- 
standing the House would not agree to his 
first motion, he had changed it. 

The Speaker. Then the hon. member of- 
fers to the House the first of these Resolu- 
tions for their assent. ‘The question then is: 
« That it is expedient that the Roman Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of these realms shal] not 
be lable or subject to any laws for the 
limitation, charging, or discovering of 
their estates, real or personal, or touching 
the acquiring, enjoying, holding, or dis- 
posing of property of any kind or nature, 

save such as the Protestant 
inhabitants of these realms are liable and 
subject 

Mr. Petcr Moore seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bankes, observing that he should 
abstain at present from entering at large 
into the merits of the Catholic question, 
suggested for the consideration of the hon. 
baronet, that he was proceeding disadvan- 
tageously for his own object; because he 
himseif, for instance, if called upon to 
vote upon this Resolution, as it appeared 
to be one of a string of resolutions, should 
feel it his duty to vote against it; and 
thus if the motion were rejected, the hon. 
baronet was liable to be deprived of the 
head and front of the object which he de- 
sired to attain, ‘The clauses alluded to by 
the hon. baronet were, he was aware, 
ordered to be printed; but that order was 
made through a sort of private consent 
and convention between gentlemen on 
both sides of the question, to which con- 
vention he and others felt it inconsistent 
to accede with respect to the present re- 
solutions, and of that the hon, baronet 
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had had due notice. On these grounds 
he thought it would be more advisable on 
the part of the hon. baronet not to per- 
severe in his motion, which was the less 
necessary now that the hon, baronet had 
had an opportunity of fully apprising the 
House of the nature of his propositions, 

Mr. Yorke seconded the views of the 
last speaker, declaring that he would be 
better pleased if the hon. baronet would 
consent to withdraw his motion. But he 
must add, that the hon. baronet’s mode of 
proceeding appeared to him to be alto- 
gether novel and irregular—quite in op- 
position indeed to the standing order of 
the House, with regard to any question 
upon the subject of religion. If it were, 
as it appeared, the only object of the hon. 
baronet to get his Resolutions published, 
there were various means by which he 
might have contrived to give them pub- 
licity, without this mode of taking the 
House by surprise. As the notice of a 
motion upon this subject stood for Tues- 
day se’nnight, he should not at present 
enter into the general question; against 
the object of which, however, he felt no 
hesitation in protesting at the present 
time. The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with observing, that he could not 
help expressing his regret that this sub 
ject had been taken out of the hands by 
which it was usually conducted, because, 
if it had remained in those hands, it was 
not likely that the House would have 
been exposed to such inconvenience and 
irregularity as the present mode of pro-= 
ceeding involved, 

Mr. Peter Moore declared that his sup- 
port to the motion arose from the fact, 
that certain Resolutions, explanatory of 
the redress which the petitioners sought, 
were identified with it. This would en- 
able them the better to judge, how far 
they would go, and where they would 
stop. He could see no irregularity in 
receiving resolutions of this kind, and 
having them printed pro forma: nor could 
he see how such a procedure could anti- 
cipate the general discussion. 

Sir H. Parnell willingly acquiesced in 
the suggestion of the hon. member (Mr. 
Bankes), and withdrew his motion, as the 
only object he had in view was accom- 
plished, namely, that of explaining to the 
House the objects necessary to satisfy the 
wishes of the Catholics of Ireland. 

Mr. Peel observed that the precedent 
alluded to had no analogy to the case of 
the hon. baronet, for the hon, baronet, 
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although deputed to act for a certain 
class of his Majesty’s subjects, was but an 
individual member of that House, whereas 
the right hon. member for Liverpool was 
deputed to act by the House itself, being 
one of a committee appointed to draw 
up a Bill, of which, according to the re- 
solutions of the House, some provision for 
the security of the Protestant establish- 
ment must necessarily forma part. There- 
fore that right hon. member was acting 
in an official capacity in bringing forward 
the clauses which the House agreed to 
have printed. 

Sir H. Parnell conceived, that it was not 
necessary for him to prove an exact 
analogy in order to justify his reference 
to the precedent alluded to. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Mititia Empopyinec Bitt.] Lord Cas- 
ilereagh rose, pursuant to notice, in order 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
authorize the drawing out and embodying 
of the whole or any part of the regular 
Militia, On the assurances which the 
House had already given of a disposition 
to support the executive authority in 
making adequate preparations for the se- 
curity of the country in the present emer- 
gency, he grounded this proposition ; and 
in the course of the discussion of the Bill 
further opportunity would be afforded for 
the consideration of the nature of that 
emergency, together with the general cir- 
cumstances in which the empire was 
placed. At present he did not think it 
necessary to enter into these circum- 
stances ; and the more so, as he hoped to 
be enabled on Monday to bring down a 
Message from the Prince Regent, with 
regard to the arrangements which had 
been entered into with our Allies, toge- 
ther with copies of the subsidiary treaties 
which had been concluded. That Mes- 
sage he should propose to be considered 
on Tuesday, and on Wednesday it was 
intended to submit a motion in conformity 
with the subsidiary treaties. He was 
therefore confident, that under the exist- 
ing state of things, the House would not 
hesitate in enabling him to bring in the 
Bill. As such a measure always had 
effect when the country was menaced, the 
very circumstance of the probability of a 
war with France was sufficient to autho- 
wize it; at any rate, it required no stretch 
of construction to sanction the Bill, for 
the very nature of the preparations-which 
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and the necessity of sending so great'a 
proportion of our regular force to the 
Continent, rendered it fit that the internal 
security of the country should be pro- 
vided for. There were various reasons of 
policy also, which must induce the House 
to lose no time in passing the Bill, as 
there was a great portion of the militia 
whose term of enlistment would soon ex- 
pire. He wished to apprise the House, 
that a regulation had been made by Go- 
vernment, which had given entire satis- 
faction to the men, by providing for their 
discharge within four months from the 
Ist of May. It was not intended, by this 
measure, to violate the good faith of the 
Government towards the men in the 
smaliest degree. ‘There were, however, 
certainly very considerable motives for 
avoiding delay. He was not aware that 
it was necessary to go into any farther 
particulars at present, as the state of war- 
like preparation in which we are placed 
had been recognized by Parliament; but 
it would be admitted that it would not be 
proper for the House to separate for the 
summer, without providing a measure to 
preserve the internal security of the coun- 
try. ‘The noble lord then moved, “ That 
leave be given to bring ina Bill to autho- 
rize, under present circumstances, the 
drawing out and embodying of the British 
and Irish Militia, or any part thereof.” 

Lord Milton thought, that by the pre- 
sent regulations, if the five years for 
which the militia-men were enlisted had 
expired during the war, they would not 
be entitled to their discharge. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the con- 
tract was different with the balloted men, 
and many that had been raised as substi- 
tutes, 

Viscount Folkestone could not omit the 
opportunity of just noticing to the House 
how completely the opinions of the crown 
lawyers respecting the embodying of the 
militia were overthrown by the motion of 
the noble lord. The Attorney and Soli- 
citor General had stated, that the militia 
being once called out, it was optional in 
the Crown to keep them embodied ; and 
they had expressly argued, that any por- 
tion of the militia being embodied, the 
Crown might call out the whole of them 
again, without giving notice to Parlia- 
ment. According to this doctrine, there- 


fore, the bill which the noble lord pro- 
posed to bring in was totally unnecessary ; 
but he believed, that the noble lord at- 
tached very little weight to those opinicns, - 
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or he would not have consented to bring 
in the Bill. He condemned the apparent 
intention, as he understood the speech of 
the noble lord, of continuing those prac- 
tices with respect to the militia, which 
tended directly to overthrow that wise 
and ancient system upon which it had 


’ hitherto been conducted ; he alluded to 


the innovation of allowing militia-men to 
be drafted into the regulars, upon every 
temporary difficulty in which the country 
might happen to be placed. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the reason 
why the Bill was necessary was, because 
a great part of the militia had been dis- 
embodied. And whatever opinion might 
be entertained of the prerogative possessed 
by the Crown to continue the militia, 
when once called out, it was never under- 
stood that the Crown had the power, in 
case of war, to call out the disembodied 
militia by its own authority. 

Viscount Folkestone replied, that the 
144th clause of the Act had been cited as 
authorizing the Crown to call out the 
militia, and keep it embodied. 

The Attorney General would leave the 
noble lord to enjoy his imaginary triumph, 
and would only say, that the motion made 
by the noble Secretary of State, to call out 
the whole or any part of the militia in the 
present circumstances of the country, by 
no means implied that the opinion of the 
law officers was unsound—the opinion 
given was, that when the militia were 
legally called out, his Majesty might dis- 
embody or embody them as the public 
service required. A new state of things 
like the present might, however, justify a 
different course. 

Mr. Tierney begged to ask the noble 
lord, whether any, and what answer had 
been returned to the communication which 
the French Government had made to this 
country, and which was afterwards trans- 
mitted to the Congress at Vienna? Did 
the noble lord intend to give any infor- 
mation to the House on that subject on 
Monday next? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the com- 
munication which he intended to make 
on Monday would embrace the point 
to which the right hon. gentleman had 
alluded. 


Harsour.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee, to consi- 
der of making provision for the improve- 
ment of Dublin Harbour, 

Mr. Vesey Fitegerald said, that the neces- 
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sity of improving the harbour of Dublin 
was so strongly felt by the merchants and 
ship-owners of that city, that they most 
cheerfully concurred in the proposition 
which he was about to make for levying 
certain duties upon vessels entering that 
port; and their sentiments would now 
bave been before the House in the shape 
of a petition, if unfortunately the time had 
not elapsed when it could be presented. 
He would not take up the time of the 
House in enforcing the necessity of making 
the proposed improvement in that har- 
bour, because it must be obvious to the 
gentlemen opposite to him, and, indeed, 
to every person acquainted with that port. 
In order to defray the expense of this 
work, be should propose a duty of 6d. a 
ton upon every foreign vessel, 4d. a ton 
upon every British vessel, and 2d. a ton 
upon all coasting and coal vessels entering 
that port. And as the proposed alteration 
would contribute greatly to the safety and 
accommodation of persons arriving there 
in the packets, he should propose, that 
each cabin passenger should pay 2s, 6d., 
and that the same sum should be paid for 
each horse and carriage brought by the 
packet. In addition to these, he should 
propose a duty upon invoices, outvoices, 
cocket:, &c. making altogether about 
15,000/. a year. The sum necessary for 
the completion of this work was to be ad- 
vanced by the Exchequer; and the sum to 


_ be raised by these duties, was to be ap- 


plied to the payment of the interest and 
principal of the sum so advanced. The 
right hon, gentleman concluded with 
moving the Resolutions. 

Mr. Shaw, of Dublin, expressed his de- 
cided approbation of the measure. 

Sir H. Parnell also spoke in favour 
of it. 

Alderman Atkins said, he was very 
much averse to any tax upon shipping. 
He thought it would be better, if the 
whole expense was paid out of the public 
purse. He added, that if these duties 
were imposed, the ship-owners would be 
obliged to raise the price of their freight. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole expressed his sur 
prise at the objection of the hon. alderman. 
Every seaman knew how dangerous the 
bay of Dublin was ; and he was convinced 
that there was not a ship-owner, whose 
vessels entered the bay of Dublin, who 
would not cheerfully pay the duty to have 
the harbour improved. 

Mr. Peele said, the worthy alderman’s 
argument answered itself; he first obe 
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jected to any tax upon shipping; and in 
the same breath said, that the ship-owners 
would not pay it themselves, but lay it 
upon the freight, so that, in fact, the citi- 
zens of Dublin would really bear the ex- 
pense. He then stated the great number 
of vessels lost in the bay of Dublin, and 
particularly two transports in 1807, when 
between 7 and 800 soldiers were lost to 
the country. 

General Gascoyne did not object gene- 
rally to the measure; but as it must affect 
the interests of his constituents, he hoped 
the right hon. gentleman would not press 
it, but give time to the merchants of 
Liverpool to consider of the proposed du- 
ties, and to state their sentiments upon 
the subject. 

The Resolution was agreed to, and the 
report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 19. 

TREATIES WITH THE ALLizs—Over- 
TURE FROM France.) Earl Grey said, 
that as no objection had been made to the 
production of the overture which had 
been made by the present Government of 
France to this country, he wished to know 
whether it would be laid before the Louse, 
and on what day? 

The Ear] of Liverpool said, it would be 
laid before the House on Monday. He 
should at the same time observe, that he 
believed it was nearly word for word the 
same as that which had been printed in 
the French papers as a circular overture 
to the different Powers of Europe. 

Earl Grey said, that he remembered 
having seen such a document in the public 
papers, though he did not exactly recol- 
lect its substance, but it was certainly ne- 
cessary that the House should have it in 
an authentic shape before it ; and also that 
more time should be affurded the House 
for the consideration of it than was now 
proposed to be given. Neither would any 
time be sufficient to enable them to decide 
on the question which was to be submitted 
to them, in the present very defective 
State of their information. Not only was 
this country engaged to the several 
Treaties of which, in substance, they 
were in possession, but in the Treaty 
of the 25th of March, there was an article 
by which the Allies agreed to maintain 
the arrangements which should have been 
signed and contracted at the Congress of 
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Vienna: now, before the House decided 
that it was expedient to support those en- 
gagements by a war, and by subsidies to 
our Allies, it was surely necessary that 
their lordships should be informed of the 
nature of them. Of those engagements, 
however, they were at that time entirely 
ignorant, excepting only those which had 
been made as to Genoa. But as to the 
partition of Saxony, which, if it possibly 
could be made more important, was ren- 
dered more important by the circum- 
stances of the present time, no informa- 
tion whatever was before the House, nor 
as to any of the other arrangements which 
had been made at the Congress, although 
the House was to be called on to say that 
it was just and expedient that the country 
should undertake a war, one of the foun- 
dations of which was to be the mainte- 
nance of those arrangements. There was 
another article in the Treaty of the 25th 
of March, which stipulated, that it should 
be proposed to the King of France, now 
at Ghent, to accede to that Treaty, and to 
state what degree of assistance he should 
be able to render to the common cause of 
the alliance. Now, it was proper that the 
House should be in possession, not only 


of the invitation which had been made to. 


Louis 18, but also of his answer, and the 
extent of means which he possessed of co- 
operating with the Allies. ‘The propriety 
of our entering into an alliance with 
Louis 18, it was not then the time to dis- 
cuss ; but that the House should be in pos- 
session of the state of our engagements 
with that monarch there could be no 
doubt. There wasanother point, on which, 
though not connected with the Treaties, he 
wished to receive some explanation. A 
declaration had been published, purport- 
ing to be the proclamation of the duke of 
Wellington, which he had no doubt would 
be found to be a forgery emanating from 
some person or other, as it was totally in- 
consistent with the declaration attached 
to the Treaty of the 25th of March. He 
however wished that the noble earl oppo- 
site would state that it was a forgery, and 
also whether he was possessed of any in- 
formation as to the person from whom that 
forgery issued. 

The Earl of Liverpool had not the least 
hesitation in assuring the noble earl, that 
he had never seen nor heard of that pro- 
clamation before he had observed it in an 
evening paper, in which it was copied 
from a French paper of the 13th. He 
could also say, that it was highly impro- 
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bable that any proclamation should have 
been issued by the duke of Wellington in 
the present state of things. As to the 
source from which that proclamation 
could have originated, it was of course 
impossible that he could speak, as he knew 
of the existence of it, as he had’ before 
said, only from the public prints. As to 
the other points which had been mentioned 
by the noble earl, be did not wish then to 
enter into any discussion of them, but he 
could state that the communication from 
the Government of France having been 
referred to the Allies at Vienna, it was 
decided that no negociation should be en- 
tered into upon it. Such was the fact, 
and he did not conceive that any further 
infermation could be given. On the other 
point mentioned by the noble earl, viz. the 
accession of the King of France to the 
Treaty of Alliance, the accession of the 
King of France had certainly not been 
received in this country, though the 
Treaty had been submitted to him; and 
as to the means of the King of France it 
would not be in his power to submit any 
information to the House ; but certainly it 
was not on the existence or extent of those 
means that he should ground the proposi- 
tion which he had on Tuesday to submit. 
He therefore thought there was no reason 
for further delay ; whether there had al- 
ready been too Jong a delay, was another 
question, As to the proceedings at the 
Congress, the noble earl observed, that 
until they were reduced to the form of a 
Treaty, he should not be enabled to lay 
any message on the subject before the 
House. 

Earl Grey remarked, what an extra- 
ordinary state the House was placed in. 
The Treaty of the 25th of March agreed 
to maintain the arrangements concluded 
and signed at the Congress of Vienna, and 
the House was to be called on to support 
that Treaty, without being in possession 
of the arrangements on which it was 
founded—not only to support it, but to 
give large sums to our Allies, raised from 
the people of this country. He would, 
therefore, intreat the House to consider 
whether the House could enter into the 
discussion without that information. There 
was also one of the Treaties which had 
not been ratified. He wished to know 
what power it was whose ratification had 
not been received? 

The Earl of Liverpool answered, Aus- 
tria; but certain intelligence had been 
received, thatthe Treaty had been ratified 
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by that power. The noble Earl then 
stated, that he should not submit any 
proposition to the House to approve of any 
part of the arrangements at Congress, 
which were not laid before them. 

The Earl of Darnley observed, that the 
deciaration of Louis 18, respecting which 
he had put a question when it first made 
its appearance, was in effect the same as 
that which had been said to have been 
issued by the duke of Wellington, for that 
Monarch stated that his Allies would ac- 
knowledge him alone as the Sovereign of 
France. He wished to know, therefore, 
whether that proclamation of Louis 18 
was authentic, and whether there was any 
objection to Jay it before the House? 

No answer having been given, 

The Marquis of Buckingham observed, 
that the conduct of his Majesty’s ministers 
had in all respects been so irregular, that 
he was justified in departing from the 
strict course of order, by making some 
further observations. The declaration of 
the 30th of March stipulated to support 
the arrangements which had been signed 
and concluded at Vienna—not, it was to be 
observed, the arrangements which might 
hereafter be concluded. It did not matter 
in what shape the noble earl submitted 
his proposition to the House; they had 
to look to the Treaty itself, which they 
were to be called on to approve of, and 
until the noble earl could “ rail the seal 
from off the bond,’ the House, by ap- 
proving of the Treaty, would approve 
the arrangements of the Congress to which 
itreferred. He thought it was nottoo much 
that the House and the country should 
ask what those arrangements were. It was 
not now the time to consider whether the 
question had been put off too long; he 
believed it had been put off too long for 
the strength of the country; but it was 
imperative on the House to know what 
they were to bind themselves to support. 
He should again inquire whether any 
copy of a declaration of his Most Christian 
Majesty had been issued at Ghent ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not answerable 
for any declaration issued by any foreign 
power or state. 

Earl Grey wished to know, whether 
there was any reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of that declaration ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he could 
not deny or affirm the authenticity of any 
thing issued by Louis Is. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that to bring 
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the matter to the test, he should move an 
Address for a copy of any declaration of 
Louis 18, issued at Ghent, which might 
have reached this country. 

The Marquis of Buckingham observed, 
that Louis 18, in the declaration alluded 
to, had spoken not only in his own name, 
but in the name of his Allies, 

The House then divided on the motion 
of earl Darnley.—Contents, 28; Not- 
Contents, 59: Majority, 31. 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, that 
as it appeared that this country had en- 
tered into stipulations to maintain the ar- 


rangements at the Congress, in the Treaty | 


which was to be discussed on Tuesday— 
and as it was impossible to come to that 
discussion without a knowledge of those 
arrangements—he should give notice, that 
on Monday, the only day on which he 
could make that motion, without delaying 
the discussion of the Treaty, he should 
move for the production of the arrange- 
ments concluded at the Congress.—The 
Lords were ordered to be summoned for 
that day. 


Roman Catuotics OF Iretanp.] The 
Earl of Donoughmore said, that the Petition 
of his Catholic countrymen, which had 
been again confided to him, he should 
then solicit their lordships permission to 
lay upon the table of that House. Upon 
its subject matter, which had already, and 
s0 often, engaged the attention of Parlia- 
ment, it was equally unnecessary, and 
inconsistent with the present stage of the 
proceeding, that he should offer any ob- 
servation. Hethought it, however, not 
unfitting that he should apprize their 
lordships, that the signatures to that Peti- 
tion Were numerous and respectable ; not 
that he should wish to attribute to that 
consideration any very particular degree 
of weight. It was not to the rank or 
number of the petitioners, but the griev- 
ances of which they complained, that their 
lordships attention would necessarily be 
directed. And where the disfranchise- 
ment of a large class of the community, 
without any imputed civil offence, con- 
stituted the weighty ground of these re- 
newed complaints, their lordships would 
not surely pause to count the number of 
those who might have thought it expe- 
dient to raise their voices up, at this par- 
ticular crisis, against the general griev- 
ance. The sense of common exclusion 
must be considered to unite in pursuit of 


the same redress, naturally, and as a mat- 
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ter of course and of necessity, every 
member of the proscribed cast, of what- 
ever description or degree, and how far 
soever those amongst them, the most dis- 
tinguished for rank and property, for ta- 
lent and discretion, had agreed in senti- 
ment with each other, or may perhaps 
have differed in opinion, respecting the 
inanner in which these appeals to Parlia- 
ment had, or ought to have been, framed 
and conducted, 

The Petition having been received and 
read, the noble lord appointed Thursday 
se’nnight, the Ist of June, for its considers 
ation; and for which day the House was 
ordered to be summoned. 


HOUSE OF COMMMONS. 
Friday, May 19. 
Irish Customs Duties Bitt.] The 


House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider of 


‘so much of the Act 39 and 40 Geo, 3, 


c. 67, for the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as relates to regulating the pay- 
ment of duties of customs on foreign goods 
imported into Great Britain from Ireland, 
or into Ireland from Great Britain, and of 
the drawbacks on the exportation of 
goods, the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of Great Britain or Ireland, having 
been imported into either country from 
the other, 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald moved, “ That 
the chairman be instructed to move the 
House for leave to bring in a Bill to re- 
gulate the payment of the duties of cus- 
toms on foreign goods imported into Great 
Britain from Ireland, or into Ireland from 
Great Britain, and of the drawbacks on 
the exportation of goods, the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of Great Britain or 
Ireland, having been imported into either 
country from the other.” 

Sir J. Newport said, that he could not help 
thinking this Bill unnecessary, as the arti- 
cles of Union made ample provision for the 
purpose alluded to; and he could not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it as extremely impolitic 
and unjust, if it were intended to interfere 
with those articles which ought to be held 
sacred with a view to preserve an harmo- 
nious connexion between the two coun- 
tries. Nothing, indeed, was calculated 
to create more alarm, especially in Ire- 
land, than to find those articles meddled 
with from time to time, as if they were 
mere statutable provisions, liable to be 
changed at the pleasure of the Legislature. 
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But if any doubts existed upon the inter- 
pretation of those articles, he hoped that 
such doubts would be removed to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

Mr. Fitzgerald stated, that his proposition 
was brought forward in consequence of 
doubts which arose upon this subject out 
of the construction of the Act of Union, 
the sanctity of which he could assure the 
right hon. baronet he was as anxious to 
maintain as any man. 

Mr. Horner deprecated strongly any 
attempt to interfere with the articles of 
the Union, unless very grave doubts in- 
deed existed as totheir construction. For 
the letter of those articles should, on all 
occasions, be treated’ as the governing 
principle of the Legislature. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said, he was acting in 
eonformity to the opinion of the counsel 
of certain public Boards, who entertained 
doubts upon this subject, with which 
doubts, however, he did not himself con- 
cur. Therefore he had no wish to press 
the Bill, as the doubts alluded to would 
probably be removed by a discussion in 
that House. But he trusted that no ob- 
jection would be made to have the Bill 
brought in. 

The Resolution was agreed to: the 
House resumed, the report was received, 
and leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Papers RELATING TO Marswat Mvaat. } 
Mr. Whitbread, as he had understood 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that public business was expected, at this 
period of the session, to commence at a 
quarter past four, concluded from not 
seeing the noble lord (Castlereagh) in his 
place at that time (between five and six), 
that it was not likely they would see him 
there before Monday. He must, however, 
put a question respecting a paper pur- 
porting to be a proclamation issued by 
the Duke of Wellington, which he ex- 
pected would be proved to be a forgery. 
A statement to this effect he had supposed 
would be made before the discussion on 


the expected Message took place. It 


was necessary that it should be disavowed ; 
for though it was certainly destitute of all 
appearance of authenticity, it had caused 
a considerable sensation in the public 
mind. Feeling this, he now rose to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if the 
paper in question was a true proclama- 
tion, issued by the Duke of Wellington 


“er not, 


‘Mr. Wellesley Pole wished distinctly to 
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answer that ministers had not the slightest 
reason to consider the proclamation referred 
to an authentic document, nor had they 
any grounds to suppose that up to the 
present moment the Duke of Wellington 
had issued any proclamation at all. 

Mr. Horner said, he had a motion to 
make, which he had wished to submit to 
the House in the presence of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh), but which he felt it 
necessary to bring forward now. After 
what bad appeared in some of the foreign 
journals, the House must feel it was im- 
possible for him not to call their attention 
to certain papers which had been read by 
the noble lord on a former night, which 
had produced a strong impression, not on 
his mind certainly, but on the House, 
which papers were now declared to be 
forgeries and fabrications. It was impos- 
sible for any man in that House to doubt, 
that when the noble Jord read the docu- 
ments alluded to, he believed them to be 
genuine ; but a charge had been made in 
the face of Europe--it might turn out 
that the charge would recoil on those by 
whom it was made—of such a nature, 
that he thought it impossible for that 
House not to feel itself called upon to as- 
certain the true character of the papers 
which had been communicated to them, 
as far as they had the means of doing so. 
In the absence of the noble lord, he would 
not describe the impression which the 
recent publication had made on his mind. 
Without going further into the subject he 
must observe, that there were two docu- 
ments referred to in the French papers, 
which he thought, if at all in existence, 
must be in the office of the Foreign De- 
partment. One was a letter from the 
French minister, count Blacas, transmitting 
three letters to the Foreign minister of 
this country, and the other was the letter 
of the Duke of Wellington, said to be 
dated January the 4th, 1815, which con- 
tained a statement of his opinion on cer- 
tain documents submitted to him relative 
to the conduct of Marshal Murat. He 
hoped the House would order the produc- 
tion of these two papers. If the letter of 
the Duke of Wellington were genuine, it 
could be produced with little delay, and 
the other document which he wished to 
see laid on the table, might also, he ap- 
prehended, be immediately forthcoming, 
as it must be in the possession of the noble 
lord. He then moved for the production 
of a letter from count Blacas to lord 
Castlereagh, transmitting certziy docu- 
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ments relative to the conduct of Marshal 
Murat, together with a letter from the 
Duke of Wellington on the same subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped, 
in the absence of his noble friend, the 
hon. and learned gentleman would suffer 
his motion to remain in the hands of the 
Speaker, as a notice of a motion for a 
future day. He had parted from his noble 
friend no longer ago than at four o’clock, 
when he left him preparing to come down 
to the House. He had expected him up 
to that moment, and surmised from his 
absence, that unexpected business of im- 
portance had detained bim. His noble 
friend, he doubted not would feel it to be 
his duty to communicate to the House all 
the information he possessed on the sub- 
ject which had been brought under their 
consideration. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he believed the letter of 
the duke of Wellington, which had ap- 
peared in the French papers, to be a 
genuine letter, but the opinion it expressed 
was not founded on the documents which 
his noble friend had communicated to the 
House ; and the impression on the mind of 
the duke of Wellington with respect to 
the conduct of Marshal Murat, had expe- 
rienced a complete change, when those 
documents to which he had last referred 
were laid before him. With respect to 
the statement contained in the foreign 
journals—it did not strike him that a 
charge of having forged the papers in 
question was set up against the ministers 
of this country ; but it appeared that the 
French Government, for its own purposes, 
had represented certain persons in the 
Royal Government to have garbled the 
documents to which they had access, in 
order to make them such as should pro- 
duce an undue impression on the minds 
of those to whom they were communi- 
cated. This was an explanation which 
he felt anxious to make. 

Mr. Horner said, he had not stated that 
the fabrication of the documents in ques- 
tion had been charged on this country. 
Every one who read the French papers 
must see that it was against the Royal 
Government of France. On the state- 
ment made by the right hon. gentleman, 
that his noble colleague would be anxious 
to give the House every information in 
his power on the subject which he had 
brought forward, he felt disposed to con- 
cur with the suggestion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and to suffer his motion 
to be considered but as a notice for Mon- 
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day, on which day he should certainly 
again bring the question under the consi- 
deration of the House.—The conversation 
was here considered to be at an end, 
when lord Castlereagh entered.— Mr. 
Horner then said, that seeing the noble 
lord in his place, he thought it might be 
desirable that he should now make him 
acquainted with the statement which he 
had made in his absence. He then shortly 
repeated his former speech, and described 
the motion which he had made, and the 
manner in which it had been proposed to 
dispose of it. 

Lord Castlereagh was disposed to ex- 
press his acknowledgments to the hon. 
and learned gentleman for the early op- 
portunity he had afforded him of offering 
some explanation on the publication which 
had been made in another country ; but 
if the hon. and learned gentleman had 
delayed bringing this subject before the 
House, till the papers now printing were 
produced, it was probable that in them, 
he would have found much of the infors 
mation he wanted. The letter of the 
duke’ of Wellington, dated January 4, 
1814, was a perfectly correct paper, but 
the opinion expressed therein applied to 
documents totally different from those 
which he had communicated to the House. 
It was certainly true, that some papers 
relative to the conduct of Murat were 
found, and communicated to the duke of 
Wellington, before he last left Paris, and 
the answer which he had given proved 
that there was no disposition on his part, 
as the servant of the English Govern 
ment, hastily to decide against Murat, on 
charges which were not borne out by 
facts. The opinion he (the duke of Wel- 
lington) then expressed, was founded on 
documents totally distinct from those 
which had subsequently been obtained. 
Those which he (lord Castlereagh) had 
communicated, had been discovered on 
the interval which passed between the 
duke of Wellington’s arrival at Vienna, 
and his (lord Castlereagh’s) leaving Paris 
and arriving in London. These docu- 
ments had been forwarded to him officially 
by the French minister, regularly certi- 
fied. It was said that these papers had 
been falsified. There were in all eight 
letters, five of which were genuine be- 
yond dispute. The only documents in 


which a question could be raised, were 
the three letters of Buonaparte, which 
had been found, not as the others were, 
but in the only state in which such docu- 
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ments could be found, in the form of copies 
or drafts of letters, to be sent to the per- 
sons to whom they were addressed. Count 
Blacas in taking copies of these had not 
been content with the precaution of get- 
ting them regularly certified in the official 
way; he had not stopped there, but that 
there might be no chance of their being 
mislaid, or of their not being forthcoming 
at any time, he had delivered the originals 
into the hands of the ministers of the 
Two Sicilies, prince Castelcicala. He 
(lord Castlereagh) had seen the minister 
of the Two Sicilies that morning, and had 
examined the originals of the papers of 
which he had received certified copies 
from count Blacas. Respecting five of 
them, no doubt whatever could be enter- 
tained of their being genuine. These 
clearly established the fact that Murat, 
endeavouring to manage for himself, was 
equally false to Buonaparteé and the Allies. 
The last of these letters was completely 
proved to be genuine by the official letter 
of general Clarke, and enough was here 
proved to establish the only charge which 
had been preferred against Murat. When 
on investigation it was found, that the 
character attempted to be given to these 
documents was only a part of the system 
which the present French Government 
was acling upon when their proceedings 
in other respects, and their fabricated pro- 
clamations of the duke of Wellington 
were taken into consideration, it must be 
seen, that the effurt made to induce the 
people of France to believe those docu- 
men's to be forgeries, was one of the ex- 
pedients which was thought necessary to 
induce that deluded nation to determine 
for that desperate course which was ne- 
cessary for the support of the ambition of 
that man, now unhappily at the head of 
it. The opinion first pronounced by the 
duke of Wellington on the documents 
submitted to him, ought, if any thing, to 
strengthen the presumption, that there was 
no undue disposition on the part of the 
Government of England hastily to form 
an unfavourable judgment on the actions 
of Murat. When those documents which 
he (lord Castlereagh) had subsequently 
received, were officially transmitted to the 
duke of Wellington at Vienna, his answer 
was very different from that which he had 
formerly made. He then said—“ After 
receiving such undoubted proofs of the 
treachery of Murat, he could no longer 
retain his former opinion. He had sub- 
mitted the documents to the allied Sove- 
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reigns, who had no doubt on the subject, 
and were convinced they owed it to their 
own security to put it out of his power to 
act such a part by them again, and an at- 
tack on him was accordingly determined 
upon.” But if all these documents were 
suffered to go for nothing, Murat’s case 
would not be much improved, consider- 
ing the events which had recently taken 
place; as he, in the spirit of his former 
treachery, had actually made an attack 
upon the Aliies, before they had attempted 
to carry their resolution into effect. He 
repeated it, that the letter of the duke of 
Wellington was a genuine document, but 
founded on papers wholly distinct from 
those which he (lord Castlereagh) had 
submitted to the House, Of those docu 
ments last referred to, five were genuine 
beyond all doubt, and especially that of 
the Viceroy, which he (lord Castlereagh) 
had seen that morning, and he thought he 
himself knew enough of the hand-writing 
of that person to be able to pronounce on 
the authenticity of that document. The 
only three documents on which a doubt 
could be raised were papers which could 
not have been found in any other form 
than that in which they had been disco- 
vered; and the attempt to falsify them 
from circumstances, ought only to be re- 
garded as a lame attempt of the present 
Government of France to dispose the 
people to further the ambitious views of 
Buonaparté. Count Blacas could have no 
motive for forging the three documents 
in question, when all that he wished to 
show was more than proved by the other 
papers, on which no question could be 
raised, The letter of the duke of Wel- 
lington he had been made acquainted 
with when he was at Vienna. He thought 
a copy of it had been sent to him there, 
but of this he was not certain. If it was 
desired, it could easily be produced ;_ but 
for the purpose of discussion, he was pre- 
pared to admit the copy of it which had 
appeared in the French papers to be ge- 
nuine. 

Mr. Horner said, that much of the 
matter of the noble lord’s speech was 
quite extraneous, as the question, whether 
the course which had been pursued with 
respect to Murat was or was not justified, 
was not the subject of this day’s debate. 
The papers which the noble lord had 
brought before the House, it should ap- 
pear, had not been in the possession of 
the French Government, or at least they 
had not known they were in possession of 
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them, or if ‘they did, had not thought 
them worth laying before the duke of 
Wellington so lately as in January last. 
It was important to know whether none 
of these letters were among the papers, 
on which bis first opinion was founded. 
Whatever might be the weight of his 
ultimate decision, it must depend much | 
on this question. It was said, that of eight 
Jetters which had been brought before 
Parliament, five were genuine beyond all 
doubt. But if three should prove fabri- 
cations, he should not think the authen- 
ticity of the others beyond all doubt, be- 
cause the detection of their falsehood was 
not yet complete. ‘The noble Jord had 
too correct: an understanding not to be 
sensible of this, that if three fabricated 
letters had been imposed upon him, the 
other five which were derived from the 
same source could not be depended upon 
—he could bave no reliance on them. 
The question now before the House was 
not as to the good or bad conduct of 
Murat, but related solely to the authen- 
ticity of the documents which had been laid 
before Parliament. On this subject it had 
been satisfactory to him to find the noble 
lord anxious (as indeed he had expected 
he would be) to keep pace with his 
wishes, to outrun them indeed, in giving 
that information on the business which 
had become necessary. With respect to 
the papers, however, which had already 
been ordered, as the House had been 
kept waiting for them seventeen days, 
considering the period of the session at 
which they had arrived, he could not but 
think an unreasonable delay had taken 
place. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had not meant, 
in what he had said, to throw any blame 
on the conduct of the hon. and learned 
gentleman; on the contrary, he had ex- 
pressed gratitude to him for the early op- 
portunity afforded him of giving that ex- 
planation which he thought necessary. 
He did not believe that any culpable 
delay had taken place on the part of the 
officers charged with the execution of the 
former order of the House for the produc- 
tion of papers; but the voluminous nature 
of them, added to the circumstance of 
many of them having to be translated, 
had necessarily caused considerable 
portion of time to elapse before they could 
be produced. As to the questions of the 
hon. and learned gentleman respecting 
the documents on which the opinion of 


the Duke of Wellington had been founded, 
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he (lord Castlereagh) thought they had 
both a common interest in throwing a 
light on that subject; but he could rather 
have wished that the hon. and learned 
gentleman had not seemed to prefer 
giving his confidence to the statement 
made on the other side of the water, rather 
than to that which had been put forth on 
this side of it. Knowing the character of 
the two Governments, he should have 
hoped he would not have supposed the 
English ministers most likely to present 
a garbled statement to the world. With 
respect to the documents which had been 
produced, he again contended that five of 
the eight were genuine beyond all dis- 
pute; and he could not bring himself to 
believe that the other three were fabrica- 
tions. From the inspection of the ori- 
ginals, he was convinced the fraud was 
too elaborate to have been so successfully 
accomplished. If the hon. and learned 
gentleman wished to see these documents, 
he (lord Castlereagh) thought he could 
procure him a sight of them; and he 
thought that would convince him they 
were no forgeries, and that he would 
thence be led to conclude that the attempt 
to falsify them was no other than an ate 
tempt of the present French Government, 
to build a fraud on them, by pretending 
one to have been built on them by the 
government of Louis 18. 

Mr. Horner said, with respect to the 
insinuation which had been thrown out 
by the noble lord, as to his readiness to 
credit the statements made on the other 
side of the water, he had only to assure 
him, that satisfied that his character was 
known to the House, he should treat it 
with the most perfect indifference. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know if the noble 
lord had not officially received a copy 
of the Duke of Wellington’s letter at 
Vienna, and if he could not produce that 
copy? Could the noble lord state that 
none of the five genuine letters were 
among the documents on which that 
letter was founded ? 

Lord Castlereagh was willing to produce 
the document, if it was in his possession, 
He distinctly recollected being told at 
Vienna, that certain documents respecting 
the conduct of Murat had been submitted 
to the Duke of Wellington, and elso that 
he had been informed of the answer 
which he had given. He did not know if 


the letter was now in his office; but he 
admitted that which had been published 
He considered the docu- 


to be genuine, 
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ments on which the opinion expressed in 
that letter was founded, to be altogether 
different from those recently brought be- 
fore the House. 

Mr, Tierney thought it possible that 
some of the five documents, said to be 
undoubtedly genuine, were among those 
on which the first opinion of the Duke of 
Wellington was founded. 

Lord ‘Castlereagh had not understood any 
of those documents to have been at that 
time submitted to him. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know if the noble 
lord had seen the documents which were 
submitted to him ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that documents 
on which no case could be founded he had 
considered to be very unimportant for him 
to see. 

Sir James Mackintosh, if he understood 
what had just fallen from the noble lord, 
thought some of the five documents might 
have been among those which were laid 
before the Duke of Wellington, Was 
the noble lord prepared to say that 
he knew what those documents were? If 
he could say this, and that none of the 
five were among them, it certainly would 
be very important. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that the three 
documents which were last found in the 
archives, were not discovered till after he 
had left Paris. Surprise had been ex- 
pressed at papers being thus found from 
time to time; but this had arisen, as he 
had been informed by the French Go. 
vernment, from the circumstances of the 
documents being very numerous in the 
archives, and consequently consuming 
much time in the examination. All were 
in the possession of the Government in 
January last, though from the length of 
time taken up by the search, they could 
not be discovered at that period. 

Mr. Horner said, the noble lord would 
do him the justice to acknowledge, that 
on the night when these documents were 
first brought forward, he had doubted their 
authenticity, without waiting for the state- 
ment that might be put forth from the 
other side of the water. It had particu- 
larly struck him, that it was highly im- 
probable the letter dated from Nangis 
should be found at Paris. 

Lord Castlereagh certainly admitted that 
the hon. and learned gentleman had ex- 
pressed a doubt on the subject; but at 
the same time it had appeared to him, 
that an impression was made upon his 
mind, as well as on the House in general, 
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that there was internal evidence of the 
letters being genuine. There was, in- 
deed, that in the documents in question, 
that he must confess, had they come to 
him ina less satisfactory manner than on 
the authority of the minister of a crowned 
head, his suspicion would not have been 
so much alive as it would on many occa- 
sions. 

Mr. Horner said, itwas clear from what 
had recently transpired, that they both 
were right as to the internal evidence 
which some of the letters bore of coming 
from the pen to which they were as- 
Ccribed. 

The question was then put, and the 
motion agreed to. 


East Inpia Suies Recistry Bit.) 
On the order of the day, that the Bill to 
make further regulations for the registry 
of ships built in India be read a second 
time, 

Mr. Marryat moved, that counsel be 
heard against the Bill on the part of the 
persons who had petitioned to that effect. 

The Speaker intimated that counsel 
could not be heard until the question of 
the second reading was disposed of; it 
would then be competent to introduce 
them if the House thought proper prepa- 
ratory to the committal of the Act. 

Sir C. Monck trusted, that the second 
reading did not identify those with the 
principle of the Bill, who sought to hear 
counsel against it at the bar. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins expressed his 
anxiety that counsel should be heard be- 
fore the principle was acknowledged. 

Mr. Wallace said, it would be compe- 
tent for the House to enter into a full dis- 
cussion upon the merits of the measure 
when it was about to be committed. 

Sir C. Monk trusted, that the question 
would still be open for general discussion 
after the second reading. 

Mr. Wallace replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Marryat urged the number of the 
petitioners and the importance of their 
complaint, as sufficient grounds for their 
being heard by counsel. 

Mr, Alderman Atkins suggested, that 
some regulations might be entered into 
which would obviate the grievances of 
which the petitioners complained, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer inti- 
mated, that the object at which the hon. 
alderman aimed, was attainable in the 
committee ; where the regulations could 
be either wholly opposed or modified, 
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The Bill was read a second time, Mr. 
Marryat then moved, “ That counsel be 
called in.’ The Speaker inquired, whe- 
ther they were in attendance? The Ser- 
jeant at Arms reported that they were. 
When the question was put, that counsel 
be called in, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
to the motion. It was known to the 
House, that a committee had been sitting 
upon this subject from April to July 
during the last session. Counsel were 
heard in that committee, and every argu- 
ment which could be adduced was then 
laid before them on the part of the peti- 
tioners. After an investigation so general 
as that to which he alluded, it would be a 
a waste of time, as well of money, for the 
parties to countenance a further renewal 
of topics which had grown familiar by 
their repetition to almost every member 
of the House. 

Mr. Marryat repeated the importance 
of the subject, in justification of the motion 
he had made. In different private esta- 
blishments on the Thames, three or four 
thousand shippers, and an equal number 
of other artificers, had been employed. 
At present there was not a single ship 
building in those plades; nor was it likely 
there would be one, if this Bill passed. 
Under such circumstances, he trusted the 
indulgence of the House would allow the 
petitioners to be heard by their counsel 
at the bar. 

Mr, Sturges Bourne said, it was without 
example to call upon the House for a fur- 
ther hearing, after that which had already 
taken place. On the subject volumes of 
evidence had been transmitted to him, 
and he supposed other members were 
equally put in possession of its merits. It 
was idle to say, that any new light could 
be thrown upon the case. 

A division then took place, when the 
numbers were : For calling in counsel, 13; 
Against it, 33. 


NOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 22. 


Prince Recent’s MessaGe RELATING 
To France.}] The Earl of Liverpool 
presented to the House a Message from 
the Prince Regent. The Message [for 
which see the proceedings of the Com- 
mons] was read by lord Ellenborough, 
who sat on the woolsack, and for the time 
acted for the Lord Chancellor, who was 
indisposed, Riles earl of Liverpool moved 
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that the Message be taken into considera- 
tion to-morrow, and that the Lords be 
summoned. 

Earl Grey did not rise to state objec- 
[tions at any length to the proposition 
which the noble earl had just made to 
their lordships. He still, however, not- 
withstanding all he had heard or seen on 
the subject, remained of opinion that be- 
fore they were called upon to concur in an 
Address, founded on a treaty purporting to 
be made in support of certain stipulations 
and arrangements, they ought to know what 
those stipulations and arrangements were. 
This at present they did not know; and 
they were placed in this awkward predi- 
cament, that they must thus incidentally 
pledge the faith of the House to the ap- 
proval and support of arrangements and 
stipulations of which they could know 
nothing. That, however, was not the 
point to which he now wished to call 
their lordships attention. He rose for 
the purpose of requesting the noble earl 
opposite to state precisely in what situa- 
tion the country stood. Were we actually 
at war, or were we not? and in what 
light, with reference to the subject of war 
or peace, was the Message and the Address 
about to be moved in consequence to be 
regarded? He trusted the noble earl 
would not feel it inconsistent with his duty 
to give the desjred explanation upon that 
head. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he was 
just on the point of presenting the treaties 
and other papers connected with this sub- 
ject, when the noble earl spoke [his lord- 
ship then handed them in], and from these, 
he trusted, would be derived all the re- 
quisite information as to those points 
which they would be called upon to con- 
sider to-morrow : with respect to the mat- 
ters touched upon by the noble earl who 
had just spoken, he did not conceive that 
the House, by the Address which he should 
propose, would be at all pledged to the 
approval or support of the stipulations and 
arrangements to which the noble earl re- 
ferred; for the question, whether their 
lordships would concur in such measures 
as it might be necessary to adopt against 
the common enemy, and a system proved 
by experience to be incompatible with 
the peace and independence of nations, 
was entirely distinct from the question, 
whether their lordships should approve or 
not of these arrangements and stipula- 
tions. He did not conceive, therefore, 


that the House would be at all pre-judged 
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in that respect by agreeing to the Address 
which he proposed to-morrow to submit 
for their consideration, With regard to 
the question, in what situation was the 
country placed, were we at peace, or 
were we actually at war? he was per- 
fectly ready to give the noble earl and 
their lordships such an explanation on 
that head as, he trusted, would be found 
satisfactory. If the noble earl wished to 
know whether hostilities had really com- 
menced, that is, whether letters of marque 
had been issued and ships captured, or 
any blow had been actually struck, he 
had to answer, that in that sense hostilities 
had not yet actually commenced : but he 
should deceive the noble earl, and deceive 
the House, if he were not distinctly to 
avow, that this Message was brought down 
with a view to the commencement of 
hostilities against the system mentioned 
in the Message, as soon as it should be 
found expedient to do so, He was aware 
that the expediency of beginning the war 
at an earlier or later period might depend 
upon Various circumstances ; but as to the 
nature and object of the Message, it was 
certainly to be regarded asa war message ; 
and in concurring in the Address which he 
should have the honour to propose to- 
morrow, their lordships would be under- 
stood to concur in the propriety of com- 
mencing hostilities in concert with our 
Allies against the system to which he had 
adverted, as soon as, in point of expedi- 
ency, it might be judged proper to begin 
the war. This was undoubtedly the nature 
and purport of the Message, and he wished 
it to be so understood. 

Earl Grey asked whether the treaty had 
been ratified by Austria. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that it 
was not as yet ratified by that power ; 
that the ratification had not yet arrived, 
but was every day expected. The noble 
ear! would find, however, in one of the 
papers now laid on the table enough to 
show, that there could be no doubt as to 
the intention of Austria to ratify the 
Treaty. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


ProcEEDINGs OF THE CONGRESS AT 
Vienna.) The Marquis of Buckingham 


rose, pursuant to notice, to move an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to lay on 
the table copies of the stipulations and 
arrangements made at the Congress at 
Vienna, and mentioned in the Treaty of 
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the 25th of March, as stipulations and 
arrangements which it was the object of 
the Allies, in the approaching contest with 
the present ruler of France, to support. 
In bringing forward this motion, it would 
be unnecessary for him to trouble theirlord- 
ships at any length, because the grounds 
and propriety of his motion might be ex- 
plained in a very few words, His motion 
rested upon these words in the ist article 
of the Treaty of the 25th of March: 
“ The High Contracting Parties solemnly 
engage to unite the resources of their re- 
spective states for the purpose of main- 
taining entire the conditions of the Treaty 
of Peace concluded at Paris, the 30th of 
May, 1814, as also the stipulations de- 
termined upon and signed at the Congress 
of Vienna, &c.” ‘The object, then, of 
the parties to this alliance for the purposes 
mentioned in the Treaty was to maintain 
entire the stipulations ‘ determined upon 
and signed’’ at the Congress of Vienna. 
When, therefore, their lordships were 
called upon to concur in the measures ne- 
cessary to give effect to a treaty having 
for its object the maintenance of these 
stipulations, they ought certainly to know 
what these stipulations were. ‘The stipu- 
lations in question were said to be con- 
cluded, to be determined upon, and 
signed; and if ratitied, they were in a 
state fit to be produced, and certainly ought 
to be produced, and approved by their lord- 
ships before they pledged themselves to 
maintainthem. If they were not reduced 
into the form of a treaty, and were not 
ratified, and not in a state fit to be 
produced, then they ought not to have 
been mentioned in this ‘Treaty at all. 
When their lordships were thus called 
upon by a side-wind, as it were, to approve 
of these stipulations, surely it was not too 
much to ask that the substance of them 
should be communicated, or some expla- 
nation given which would at least afford 
some foundation for this method of pro- 


ceeding. This, then, was the ground of 
his motion. In the predicament in which 


the House was placed, it was hardly 
possible for them to declare their appro- 
bation of the Treaty of the 25th of March, 
and the objects for which it was entered 
into, without at the same time pledging 
themselves to the approval of stipulations 
and arrangements of which they did not, 
and could not, regularly know any thing. 
He could, therefore, say nothing with 
respect to them. Admit that they were 
the most wise, the most politic, the most 
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just and equitable that had ever been 
framed ; still it was contrary to every 
idea of propriety to call upon their lord- 
ships to approve of that of which they 
could regularly know nothing. With these 
few observations he should leave the 
matter for their lordships consideration, 
reserving to himself the liberty to make 
such a reply as he might think proper to 
the answer which might be given by the 
noble earl opposite. He confessed he did 
not see, however, how any satisfactory 
explanation could be given on the sub- 
ject. 

The Earl of Liverpool should, he 
believed, give such an explanation as 
would, he trusted, be satisfactory even to 
the noble marquis himself. He might 
have occasion to-morrow to go more at 
large into this subject; but still he could 
not suffer the present opportunity to pass 
without saying a few words on the point. 
The address which he should propose 
would not, as he had before stated, in 
the least compromise the opinion of the 
House with respect to the stipulations and 
arrangements made at the Congress of 
Vienna. Neither to those which had been 
concluded, nor to those which were in the 
course of being determined upon, would 
the House be in the least pledged. The 
object of the present Message and Ad- 
dress was totally distinct from any ques- 
tion that might arise on the subject of 
those stipulations and arrangements, which 
stood exactly on the same footing as they 
would have done if the unfortunate events 
which had given occasion to this Treaty 
had never arisen. Whether those ar- 
rangements were wise or the contrary— 
whether they were right or wrong—poli- 
tic or impolitic—was nothing at all to the 
present question. He should be ready to 
show, when the proper time arrived, that 
they were in every respect wise and poli- 
tic, and well calculated to preserve the 
peace and independence of nations. But 
his argument was, that this was not the 
proper time to enter into that subject, be- 
cause those arrangements and stipulations 
had not as yet been reduced into the form 
of a treaty. Some of the proposed ar- 
rangements had not been finished, and 
none of them had been the subject of 
regular ratification. They were not, 
therefore, in a state fit to be laid before 
their lordships, and the House could not 
be called upon to give any judgment re- 
specting them. The address would steer 
‘Sear of that question altogether, It 
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would only call upon their lordships to 
concur in such measures as might be ne- 
cessary to prevent the revival of that sys- 
tem which experience had shown to be 
incompatible with the independence and 
peace of-nations. What had that todo with 
the arrangements made at the Congress ? 
Nothing. It would be an object equally 
necessary to be attended to, whatever 
those arrangements might be; and their 
lordships might be assured, that all those 
stipulations would be considered as com- 
pletely open to animadversion, notwith- 
standing the concurrence of their lordships 
in this Address, Under these circum- 
stances, he could not perceive what advan- 
tage could be gained by this motion of 
the noble marquis, and he trusted the 
noble marquis himself would see the ex- 
pediency of withdrawing it. At any rate, 
he was satisfied it was not a motion to 
which their lordships could, at the pre- 
sent moment, think of giving their con- 
currence. 

The Marquis of Buckingham thought the 
answer of the noble earl insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. Their lordships would ob- 
serve, that it was expressly stated in the 
first article of the Treaty upon which the 
Address must, in a great measure, be 
founded, that the object of the contracting 
parties was to maintain entire the stipula- 
tions concluded and signed at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Why, then, when they 
were called upon to concur in that ad- 
dress, was it not by a side wind to pro- 
cure their lordships approbation of ar- 
rangements and stipulations, of the nature 
of which they were and must be ignorant, 
since they could not be regularly consi- 
dered as knowing any thing about them 
till they were laid before them? If the 
sole object of the Address were to pledge 
their lordships to take the requisite mea- 
sures to prevent the revival of a system 
proved by experience to be incompatible 
with the independence and peace of na- 
tions, perhaps there would not be a shadow: 
of difference between him and the noble 
earl; but from the way in which the 
matter was managed, he could not welk 
conceive how they could concur in the 
address, without giving by a side wind 
their approbation to arrangements with. 
which they were unacquainted. It was 
far from his wish to delay the discussion- 
of the main subject of the Message and. 
the proposed Address, for he agreed that 
it had perhaps been already too Jong de= 
layed: but, surely, in the. predicament im 
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which the House was placed, it was not 
too much to expect that some explanation 
as to those arrangements, some statement 
of the general nature of the stipulations, 
should he given, before they were thus, 
by implication at least, called upon to ap- 
prove of them. Still, however, if it was to 
be understood on al] hands that their lord- 
ships, by a concurrence in the Address, 
were not to be understood as at all pledg- 
ing themselves on the subject of those 
stipulations and arrrangements, he was 
disposed not to press his motion: with 
this understanding, that no such pledge 
was to be called for, or was considered to 
be given either directly or indirectly, he 
should, with their lordships leave, with- 
draw it. 

Earl Grey said, he must confess he was 
still very little satisfied, with the explana- 
tion given by the noble earl on the sub- 
ject of his noble friend’s motion. If the 
stipulations and arrangements in question 
were not in a state fit to be produced—if 


they were not regularly ratified so as to | 


bring them in the regular course to the 
notice of their lordships—why were they 
inserted in the present Treaty at all? As 
matters now stood, when they came to- 
morrow to discuss ani decide upon a ques- 
tion, the perilous magnitude of which he 
almost trembled to think upon, it would 
hardly be possible not at the same time to 
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general, would not this be a most material 


consideration, when they came to discuss 


the proposed Address, with a view to the 
chances of success, and the consequent 
expediency of thus embarking in a new 
war? The prospect of success must mate- 
tially depend upon the cordial concur- 
rence and support of all the Powers who 
were to engage in so perilous an under- 
taking : and was it not fitting, therefore, 
that their lordships should know some- 
thing now of the nature, extent, and prin- 
ciple of those arrangements, which might, 
perhaps, bear so directly and powertully 
upon the strength and efficiency of the 
means by which it was proposed to ac- 
complish the object which now distinctly 
appeared to be in view? Was it not of 
essential consequence, when their lord- 
ships were to be called upon to concur in 
the propriety of entering in'o a new war, 
that they should know whether those ar- 
rangements were such as to Inspire general 
confilence, and give strength and energy 
to their cause and their measures; or 
whether they were such as would torm a 


_ source of disunion, apathy, and weakness ? 


take into consideration the subject of | 
those arrangements and stipulations which | 


were mentioned as a constituent part and 
object of the present Treaty ; and though 
it was stated that they were not regularly 
ratified and not ina state fit to be pro- 
duced so as to enable their lordships to 
examine and decide upon them, yet as they 
were mentioned generally in the Treaty 
of the 25*hof March, their lordships would 
be called upon indirectly to approve of 
them, though it was admitted that they 
could know nothing of them, But there 
was another most important view in which 
the information now required was essen- 
tially necessary. The noble earl had 
stated, that the arrangements had no con- 
nexion with, and would not at all affect 
the question to be submitted for conside- 
ration to-morrow: Bot might they not 
affect the question as to the expediency 
of commencing hostilities? Might they 
not, to a fearful extent, affect the chances 
of success? If those arrangements and 
stipulations were in themselves just and 

uvitable, and agreeable to those states 
whom they more especially affected, and 


How could their lordships know at pre- 
sent, whether the stipulations mentioned 
in the T'reaty were such as promised cordial 
co-operation and succes, or such as pore 
tended division and failure? Aud yet this 
was a qnestion of the first importance in 
considering the expediency of commenc- 
ing hostilities. There was another subject, 


too, with respect to which it was proper 


for their lordships to have some informa- 
tion before they came to discuss the ques- 
tion of to-morrow, and which be would 
advert to, before he sat down, that he 
might not agaga be under the necessity of 
addressing their lordships at this time. He 
had on their last day of meeting called 
their lordships attention to that part of 
the Treaty which provided that Louis the 
18th should be invited to accede to it, and 
he had asked, whether there was any 
formal act of accession ; and if there was, 
he had stated that, in his opinion, it ought 
to be produced. He now again contended 
that some information on that bead ought 
to be laid before their lordships, as that 
information might be of great importance 
in pointing out to the House the principle 
upon which they were proceeding. ‘The 
production of this information he now 
considered as the more material on ac- 
count of what he had seen in one of the 


papers this day. He had there read a 
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manifesto of Louis 18th to the French na- 
tion, which contained this statement. 

«The Powers assembled in Congress 
have done more. Their character, un- 
doubtedly, and their magnanimity, known 
and admired by all the world, would for- 
bid our imagining a more sacred security 
for their promise than their promise itself ; 
but they have themselves conceived, that 
to this guarantee it might be fit to add 
another ; that they could never sufficiently 
trangnillize the Kine with regard to the 
future fate of bis people, nor testify too 
much respect for the fidelity of the French 
nation under the sorrow that overwhelms 
it, and the hope-de-troying inactivity to 
which it has been redaced. ‘The Powers 
determined that the King’s accession 
should be specially required to the new 
compact which they had recently con- 
cluded. Their Ambassadors laid before 
his Majesty all the communications re- 
specting it, They presented to him, from 
their respective Sovereigns, new creden- 
tials, with a view to their being near the 
person of the only lawful Sovereign of 
France, wherever he might reside, and 
upon the verification of their powers they 
offered the new Treaty to his Majesty for 
his deliberation and his signature, Frenceh- 
men! The King has deliberated, and he 
has signed it!” 

These words appeared to indicate a de- 
termination to go to war for the purpose 


of replacing Louis 18 on the throne of 


France ; and if so, it was in direct contra- 
diction to the declaration added on our 
part tothe Treaty, and approved of by 
the Allies. It was desirable, too, that the 
powers of those ministers who were ac- 
credited to the Court of Louis 18, should 
be produced, that it might be seen what 
were the relations in which we stood with 
respect to that unfortunate Monarch, As 
to the paper to which the noble ear! had 
referred tim, on the subject of the Austrian 
ratification, he did see enough there to 
lay a ground of hope, that the ‘Treaty 
would be ratified by that Power; but he 
saw nothing to account for the delay 
which had taken place with respect to 

e Earl of Liverpool could only repeat 
what he had that 
dered the stipulations and arrangements at 
the Congress of Viennaas having nothingto 
do with the presentquestion. Whetherthey 
were wise and politic, or the contrary, was 
for this purpose immaterial. Theirlordships 
Would, at the proper time, have full op- 
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portunity to examine those arrangements. 
They were in the same state as that in 
which they would have been if this event 
had not happened. Some of the arrange- 
ments had been decided upon. Some were 
in progress. But none of them had beea 
reduced into the form of a treaty ; and he 
did not therefore consider it as at all ne- 
cessary or proper to go into those matters 
in discussing the question which would be 
brought before their lordships to-morrow. 
There was nothing irregular or unusual in 
this course of proceeding. Their lord 
ships would only be called upon to sup- 
port those measures which were accessary 
to prevent the revival of a system de- 
structive of the peace and independence 
of nations; and this was an object equally 
proper, whether the arrangements and 
stipulations at the Congress were right or 
wrong. The noble marquis bad said, that 
they would be called upon by implication 
to vote their approbation of arrangements 
of which they knew nothing: but he con- 
tended, that no such vote could be implied 
by their concurrence in the address which 
he should propose, as the question in the 
two cases was entirely distinct. The noble 
earl who spoke last had contended, that 
the knowledge of the nature, extent, and 
principle of those arrangements might af- 
fect the expediency of picdging their 
lordsbips to the support of the object res 
commended in the Message. His answer 
was, that the arrangements, whe:her mght 
or wrong, had been adopted, and were not 
likely, in any material degree, to affect 
the question of expediency, as there 


| could be no reasonable apprehension of - 


disunion among the principal Powers on 
that ground. As to the invitation to Louis 
18 to accede to the Treaty, he could only 
repeat what he had before stated, that 
there was no formal act of accession, and 
therefore none such could be produced. 
With respect to what the noble earl had 
stated as to the ambiguous nature of our 
relations with Louis 18, be saw no diffi- 
cuity on that head. Our ministers were 
accredited to the Court of Lovis 18. This 
was a notorious fact, which the Ales 
were tar from being desirous to conceal, 
There was no ambiguity in the case, which 
was plainly this: the Allies did not think 
themselves justified in attempting to ime 
pose any particular government on France, 
and disclaimed any such intention. Their 
object was to destroy that system which 
experience had proved to be incompatible 
with the peace and independence of na- 
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Aions, and there was nothing which ap- 
peared to them so likely to accomplish 
that object as the restoration of the legiti- 
Maale sovereign to the throne of France. 
This restoration was, therefore, considered 
asa most desirable object by the Allies, 
and they openly avowed their wishes 
upon that head. They were anxious that 
Louis 18 should be restored to the French 
throne, and would co-operate within cer- 
tain bounds for the attachment of that ob- 
ject, but without considering it incumbent 
upon them to insist upon that restoration 
as indispensable, provided the main object 
could be secured in another manner. 

The Marquis of Buckingham regretted 
extremely that any mention of these stipu- 
Jations should have been introduced into 
the Treaty, so as to mix up two questions 
which ought to have been kept entirely 
distinct and separate. However, on the 
assurance that no pledge was to be re- 
quired on the subject of the arrangements, 
he begged leave to withdraw his motion. 

The motion was accordingly with- 
drawn, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 22. 

Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RELATING 
ro France.| Lord Castlereagh appeared 
at the bar of the House with a Message 
from his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, which being brought up, the Speaker 
proceeded to read it to the House as fol- 
Jows : 

“ Georce P. R, 

«The Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
thinks it right to inform the House of 
Commons, that, in consequence of the 
events which have occurred in France, in 
direct contravention of the Treaties con- 
cluded at Paris in the course of last year, 
his Royal Highness has judged it neces- 
sary to enter into engagements with his 
Majesty’s Allies for the purpose of form- 
ing such a concert as present circum- 
stances indispensably require, and as may 
prevent the revival of a system which ex- 
perience has proved to be incompatible 
with the peace and independence of the 
nations of Europe. 

« The Prince Regent has directed co- 
pies of the Treaties which have been 
concluded to be laid before the House of 
Commons, and he confidently relies on 
the support of this House in all measures 
which it may be necessary for him to 
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adopt, in conjunction with his Majesty’s 
Allies, against the common enemy at this 
important crisis.” 

Lord Castlereagh moved, that his Royal 
Highness’s Message be taken into consi- 
deration to-morrow. 

Mr. Ponsonby objected to the day on 
which it was proposed to consider the 
Message brought down by the noble lord. 
He observed, that no instance had ever 
come to his knowledge, in which Parlia- 
ment was called on to express its opinion, 
with respect to Treaties concluded with 
foreign Powers, at so short a notice. It 
was most unusual, except in cases of an 
unimportant nature, to ask of the House 
to express an opinion on a message from 
the throne, the very day after it had been 
brought down. It certainly was the cus- 
tom and usage of Parliament to take mes- 
sages into their consideration the day after 
they were delivered, when they related to 
ordinary occurrences, on which, from 
time to time, the Crown was pleased to 
communicate information to the House 5 
but he believed that no instance could be 
adduced, in which treaties were laid be- 
fore the House, by the command of the 
Crown—in consequence of which treaties 
they would probably be called on to vote 
large sums of money—where Parliament 
was required, on the succeeding day, to 
express a decided opinion. In a case of 
such extreme importance, more than 
twenty-four hours should be given for 
consideration. He could see no reason 
for this extraordinary precipation, but 
probably the noble lord could explain it. 
He had investigated the proceedings for- 
merly adopted in similar cases, but he 
could find no instance in which Parlia- 
ment was required, at so short a notice, 
to express its opinion. Impressed with 
these sentiments, he hoped the noble lord 
would allow further time for the consider- 
ation of the documents to which the Mes- 
sage referred. 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that it was 
entirely consonant to the practice of Par- 
liament even on the most grave and im- 
portant questions to vote an Address to a 
Message from the Crown the day subse- 
quent to that Message being sent down. 
With respect to the subsidiary provision 
which the House would be called upon to 
make in consequence of the Treaties laid 
before it, that certainly would not come 
within the purview of the vote which it 
would be his duty to propose to-morrow. 
He should reserve that branch of the 
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argument for a subsequent day. As to 
the general scope of the vote which he 
meant to propose, he trusted he should be 
able to satisfy the House, that he did not 
ask them for any opinion which they were 
not fully competent to give from the in- 
formation before them ; and he hoped, 
therefore, they would not think it ne- 
cessary in this instance to depart from 
what had been the usual arragement, or 
hesitate to afford that cordial support to 
the Crown which the present momentous 
crisis demanded, 

Mr. Ponsonby replied, that the House 
was distinctly to be called upon for an 
opinion with respect to certain Treaties 
which were to be laid before them only 
twenty-four hours previous to such a vote, 
and he certainly considered that interval 
too brief. In the case of the Crown de- 
claring war, for example, and concluding 
treaties with other Powers in concurrence 
with whom the war was to be carried on, 
a communication would be made to that 
House, and all that the House would be 
called upon to do, would be barely to 
thank the Crown for the communication, 
but not, he apprehended, to come to any 
opinion immediately upon the nature of 
the Treaties, or the policy or justice of 
the war. He could mention one very 
strong instance in point. At the time 
when an application was made to the 
House for money to assist Holland, six or 
seven days passed before the House re- 
turned any answer to thatapplication. In 
fact, he did not believe that the noble 
Jord could produce a single instance where 
the opinion of Parliament was given so 
hastily as on the succeeding day, upon 
communications of the kind now under 
consideration. The noble lord said, the 
House were substantially in possession of 
all the information contained in the papers 
which were ordered to be communicated ; 
but that was not the case. Our Govern- 
ment had annexed a Declaration to the 
Treaty of the 25th of March, which was 
sent to Vienna for the approbation of the 
Sovereigns there, and he was ignorant, 
for one, how that Declaration was re- 
ceived. There was another point which 
he wished to mention. He had observed, 


from what passed in another place, that 
the papers relative to the overture made 
by France to this country were to be laid 
before the House that day. Those papers 
had been sent by the noble lerd to Vienna, 
for the purpose of receiving the sentiments 
of the Allies upon them; and what their 
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sentiments were he certainly did not 
know. It appeared to him, therefore, 
that there were solid and serious objec~ 
tions against bringing the House to an 
opinion so early as the ensuing day. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the vote 
which he intended to propose might be 
one of simple thanks for the Message 
from the Crown, or it might be one of a 
different description; but he was de- 
cidedly of opinion, that it would be more 
convenient to argue it to-morrow, than to 
go into it by anticipation, by discussing 
a question which was not now before them. 
With respect to the information which the 
right hon. gentleman seemed to think 
necessary before the House could exercise 
a sound judgment upon the subject, he 
had received the commands of the Prince 
Regent to lay before the House all the 
papers that could be necessary. Among 
those papers would be found a dispatch 
from lord Clancarty, communicating the 
manner in which the overture from Buo- 
narparté to this country was received at 
Vienna, also the overture itself, and the 
judgment pronounced upon it by the 
Allied Sovereigns. He trusted, therefore, 
that the right hon, gentleman and the 
House, when they had examined those 
papers, would be satisfied that every 
means had been afforded for enabling 
them to form a correct and decisive 
opinion. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that as an act of 
courtesy it might have been expected 
from the noble lord, that he would bave 
given some hint as to the nature of the 
vote he meant to propose to the House 
to-morrow ; but the whole strain of the 
noble lord’s observations were, as usual, 
ambiguous; nor could he infer from the 
Message, which was equally ambiguous, 
whether the country, at this moment, was 
to be considered as in a state of war, or 
in that condition of armed peace in which 
it had been for some time past. Now, 
with regard to the papers in the hands of 
the noble lord, which he represented as 
containing the fullest information that 
could be required upon all the points con- 
nected with this important question, he 
had been informed, only a few hours 
since, that the noble lord was not in pos- 
session of the ratification of the Treaty by 
all the Allied Powers. Probably in the 
interval between his receiving that infor- 
mation, and the moment at which he was 
speaking, it might have arrived. He al- 
luded to the ratification by Austria. If it 
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had arrived, it was of course included 
among the papers ordered to be pre- 
sented; but if it was not among them, it 


was surely an important omission. It | 


might have been expected, also, in the 
fulness of that information which the 
noble lord had announced, to have found | 
among those papers, a treaty or agree- 
ment, concluded at Vienna between the 
Allied Powers, and referred to in the very 
first article of the Treaty signed on the 
25th of March, without which Treaty it 
would be impossible for the House to 
come to a thorough examination of the 
whole subject. He hoped the noble lord 
would inform the House whether that 
Treaty was among the papers, or whether 
it was one which could be communicated 
to Parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he was dis- | 
posed to give every information as to the 
course he intended to pursue on the fol- 
lowing day, which could be imparted, | 
without drawing on, inconveniently and 
by anticipation, a discussion of the ge- 
neral question. He had no objection, 
therefore, to state, that the Address which 
he should propose would simply echo the 
sentiments of the Message, and give an 
assurance to his Royal Highness of the 
support of Parliament, in the measures | 
which he might think it necessary to 
pursue, in concert with his Allies, and in 
virtue of the treaties concluded with them. 
But, in taking the sense of the House upon 
that Address, he did not mean to obtain | 
from it any vote, pledging it to an appio- 
bation of the susidiary arrangements. 
The vote of to-morrow would be taken 
upon the broad principle embraced in the 
Message, that of opposing the pretensions 
of the common enemy, as hostile to the 
repose and security of Europe, without 
entering into any of the details compre- 
hended in the subsidiary engagements, 
{The noble Jord here sat down, when Mr. 
Whitbread reminded him that he had not 
replied to the other questions which he 
asked. Lord Castlereagh then continued. ] 
—With respect to the Austrian ratifica- 
tion, it certainly had not been received, 
and of course was not yet exchanged ; 
but the hon. member would see from the 
correspondence now laid upon the table, 
that the complete and unqualified assent 
of Austria had been given to all the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty, and the cause of its 
delay was merely ministerial, from certain 
formalities and ceremonies which were 
necessary before it could be expedited to 


this country. He considered it, however, 


jin every respect to be as formal and au- 


thentic an instrument, as if the ratification 
had been regularly exchanged. 

Mr. Whibread said, he supposed he 
might take it for granted that not the 
smallest doubt existed in the noble lord’s 
mind as to the fact of the formal ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty by Austria, though it had 
not yet arrived—[Hear, hear! from lord 
Castlereagh]. He could not help re- 
marking, however, how easily any little 
informalities were got over by the noble 
lord, when he was willing tocommunicate 
a document, and how insuperable they 
were if an informal instrument happened 
to be moved for by the opposite side of 
the House—[Hear, hear!]. He supposed 
there was as little doubt in the mind of the 
noble Jord with respect to the other 
Treaty concluded by the Allies, and 
which, as he before observed, was re- 
ferred to in the first article of that of the 
25\h of March, though perhaps it had 
not yet been ratified. If, however, the 
noble Jord, in the same spirit of concilia- 
tion, would consent to lay that unratified 
Treaty also before the House, or the sub- 
stance of it at least, they would then be 
in possession of all the information which 
was necessary, as far as he was aware, to 
form a correct judgment; but if not, 
there would be this remarkable singularity 
in their proceedings; they would be 
cailed upon to approve a ratified Treaty, 
which commenced with giving its sanc- 
tion to an unratified Treaty, and which 
unratified Treaty could not be exhibited 
either ia oto or in substance to the House, 
Surely the noble lord might get over the 
difficulty in the one case as easily as he 
had in the other, and at least lay the sub- 
stance of that Treaty vpon the table, 
The noble lord had not satistied bim 
either as to the nature of the Address he 
meant to propose, or the vote he miended 
to move for, It was a very simple an- 
swer which he wished to obtain, He 
wished to know whether the Address 
would be considered as declaratory of the 
commencement of offensive war against 
France, or only as a preliminary proceed- 
ing authorizing offensive war whenevec 
the Allied Powers should see fit to 
begin it? 

Lord Castlereagh said, the hon, member 
was under a complete misconception as 
to the transactions at Vienna. If any 
treaty had been signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries there, previously to the Treaty of 
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the 25th of March, it might undoubtedly 
be in a condition fit to lay before Parlia- 
ment, either in substance or formally ; 
bot, in point of fact, no such treaty had 
ever been signed there. The delibera- 
tions at Congress had cetainly proceeded, 
and the plenipotentiaries had signed a 
protocol of those proceedings, which was 
the only instrument referred to by the 
first article of the Treaty of the 25th of 
March. The engagements contracted by 
that instrument, were engagements of ho- 
nour and-good faith, and so far certainly 
they were binding upon the parties: but 
they were capable of revision if circum- 
stances should require it, and were not 
considered as having that solemn character 
which belonged to a treaty formally 
signed, ratified, and exchanged. He could 
assure the hon, gentleman there was no 
treaty in existence signed at Vienna pre- 
viously to the 25th of March, that could 
be submitted to Parliament. With respect 
to the explanation which he had given 
of the course he meant to pursue to- 
morrow, he stated that it was his intention 
to call upon the House to vote an Address 
supporting the Crown in those engage- 
ments it had contracted with its Allies, for 
the purpose of maintaining the cause of 
Europe in concert with them, against the 
efforts of the common enemy. That Ad- 
dress, therefore, might be considered as 
conducting to a state of hostilities against 
Buonaparté and those who adhered to 
him; but with regard to any particular 
instructions which might have been issued 
to our naval and military commanders, he 
trusted the hon. gentleman would feel 
that it was not now a proper time for of- 
fering any explanation upon that subject. 

Mr. Whitbread said, his question did not 
point to any such information. With 
respect to furmalities, in reference to the 
Treaty, or arrangement, or whatever it 
might be called, entered into by the ple- 
nipotentiaries at Vienna, he would just 
read the first article of the Treaty signed 
on the 25th of March :—* The bigh con- 
tracting parties solemnly engage to unite 
the resources of their respective states, 
for the purpose of maintaining entire the 
conditions of the Treaty of peace, con- 
cluded at Paris on the 30th of May, 1814, 
as also the stipulations determined upon 
and signed at the Congress of Vienna, 
with a view to complete the dispositions of 
that Treaty,” &c. Would not any com- 
mon person reading those words, think 
that they referred to some stipulations 
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which were binding and conclusive, and 
not to such as were still subject to revision 
and alteration? But the noble lord had 
now told the House, that the Allied 
Powers, in the exercise of those attributes 
which belonged to sovereigns, were still 
at liberty to change and modify those 
stipulations. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that he under- 
stood the noble lord as intending to calk 
upon the House to vote their approbation 
of the Treaties laid before them. If so, 
he must remark, that in the Treaty of the 
25th of March there was a direct recog- 
nition of certain stipulations entered into 
and signed by the plenipotentiaries at 
Vienna. Now, how was it possible for 
the House to approve of a Treaty con- 
taining such a clause, without knowing to 
what it referred? If the noble lord would 
explain that circumstance in any way 
that should appear satisfactory to the 
House, he would be contented. There 
was another point also, upon which, per- | 
haps, the noble lord would be candid 
enough to give some information; he 
meant, as to the amount of subsidy which 
it was intended to propose. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that with re- 
spect to the latter question of the right 
hon. gentleman, he would find an answer 
to it in the Papers about to be laid upon 
the table; and as to the others, he ap- 
prehended he had already given a more 
precise notice of his motion than was cus 
tomary. Any further explanation of it 
would be, he conceived, not only unusual, 
but derogatory to the character and prac- 
tice of Parliament. It could only tend to 
force on the question prematurely. 

Mr. Tierney said, be was not endeavour- 
ing to force on a discussion. He only 
wished to know upon what grounds the 
proceedings of to-morrow were to stand ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that he had 
most distinctly stated, that it was not his 
intention to call upon the House for any 
opinion on the Treaties submitted to it, but 
merely to a general assurance of their sup- 
port in the war which was likely to ensue. 

Mr. Tierney said, that now they were 
told they were only to return an answer 
to the Message, setting aside both the sub- 
sidiary Treaties and the Treaty of the 25th 
of March. Would the noble lord be 
pleased to explain himself in one word— 
without any parenthesis ? [A laugh !} 

Lord Castlereagh returned no answer ; 
and the question was accordingly put, and 
carried in the affirmative. 
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TREATIES WITH THE ALLIES SIGNED AT 
Vienna, 25TH Marcu 1815.) Lord Cas- 
tlereagh presented to the House, by com- 
mand of the Prince Regent, Copies of the 
Treaties between his Britannic Majesty, 
the Emperor of Russia, and the King of 
Prussia, signed at Vienna, 25th March 
1815. The following is a Copy of the 


TREATY BETWEEN Britannic Ma- 
JESTY AND His Masesty THE Em- 
PEROR OF ALL THE RussIAs, SIGNED 
aT Vienna, 25TH Marcu, 1815. 


In the name of the most holy and un- 
divided Trinity. 

His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, having taken into consideration 
the consequences which the invasion of 
France by Napoleon Buonaparté, and the 
actual situation of that kingdom, may pro- 
duce with respect to the safety of Europe ; 
have resolved, in conjunction with his 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, to apply to that im- 
portant circumstance the principles con- 
secrated by the Treaty of Chaumont. 

They have consequently resolved to 
renew, by a solemn Treaty signed sepa- 
rately by each of the four Powers with 
each of the three others, the engagement 
to preserve against every attack, the order 
of things so happily established in Europe, 
and to determine upon the most effectual 
means of fulfilling that engagement, as 
well as of giving it all the extension which 
the present circumstances so imperiously 
call for. 

Vor that purpose his Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland has named, to discuss, con- 
clude, and sign the conditions of the pre- 
sent Treaty with his Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias, Arthur Wellesley, Duke, 
Marquis, and Earl of Wellington, Mar- 
quis Douro, Viscount Wellington of Tala- 
vera and of Wellington, and Baron Douro 
of Wellesley, a Peer of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and one of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s most honourable Privy Council, 
Field Marshal of his Forces, Colonel of 
the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, 
Knight of the most noble Order of the 
Garter, and Grand Cross of the most noble 
Military Order of the Bath, Duke of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, a Grandee of Spain of 
the First Class, Duke of Vittoria, Marquis 
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of Torres Vedras and Count of Vimiera in 
Portugal, Knight of the most illustrious 
Order of the Golden Fleece of Spain, of 
the Military Order of St. Ferdinand, 
Grand Cross of the Imperial Military 
Order of Maria Theresa, of the Imperial 
Russian Order of St. George, of the Por- 
tuguese Order of the Tower and Sword, of 
the Swedish Order of the Sword, his 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Most 
Christian King, and his First Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Congress at Vienna: and his 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
having appointed on his part, the Sieur 
Andrew Count Rasoumoffsky, his actual 
Privy Councillor, Knight of the Orders of 
St. Andrew, and of St. Alexander Newsky, 
Grand Cross of that of St. Wolodimir of 
the First Class; and the Sieur Charles 
Robert Count de Nesselrode, his Privy 
Councillor, actual Chamberlain, Secretary 
of State, Knight of the Order of St. Alex- 
ander Newsky, Grand Cross of that of 
St. Wolodimir of the Second Class, Knight 
of the Supreme Order of the Annuncia- 
tion, Grand Cross of Leopold of Austria, 
of the Red Eagle of Russia, of the Polar 
Star of Sweden, and of the Golden Cross 
of Wurtemberg. 

Art. 1. The High Contracting Parties 
above mentioned, solemnly engage to 
unite the resources of their respective 
States for the purpose of maintaining en- 
tire the conditions of the Treaty of Peace 
concluded at Paris the 30th of May, 1814; 
as also, the stipulations determined upon 
and signed at the Congress of Vienna, 
with the view to complete the dispositions 
of that Treaty, to preserve them against 
all infringement, and particularly against 
the designs of Napoleon Buonaparté. For 
this purpose they engage, in the spirit of 
the Declaration of the 13th of March last, 
to direct, in common and with one accord, 
should the case require it, all their efforts 
against him, and against all those who 
should already have joined his faction, or 
shall hereafter join it, in order to force 
him to desist from his projects, and to 
render him unable to disturb in future the 
tranquillity of Europe, and the general 
Peace, under the protection of which 
the rights, the liberty, and independence 
of nations had been recently placed and 
secured. 

Art. 2. Although the means destined 
for the attainment of so great and salutary 
an object, ought not to be subjected to 
limitation, and although the High Con~ 
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tracting Parties are resolved to devote 
thereto all those means which, in their re- 
spective situations, they are enabled to 
dispose of, they have nevertheless agreed 
to keep constantly in the field, each, a 
force of 150,000 men complete, including 
cavalry in the proportion of at least one- 
tenth, and a just proportion of artillery, 
not reckoning garrisons; and to employ 
the same actively and conjointly against 
the common enemy. 

Art. 3. The High Contracting Parties 
reciprocally engage not to lay down their 
arms but by common consent, nor before 
the object of the war, designated in the 
first Article of the present Treaty, shall 
have been attained ; nor until Buonaparté 
shall have been rendered absolutely un- 
able to create disturbance, and to renew 
his attempts for possessing himself of the 
supreme power in France. 

Art. 4. The present ‘Treaty being prin- 
cipally applicable to the present circum- 
stances, the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Chaumont, and particularly those con- 
tained in the 16th Article of the same, 
shall be again in force, as soon as the ob- 
ject actually in view shall have been at- 
tained. 

Art. 5. Whatever relates to the com- 
bined armies, to supplies, &c. shall be 
regulated by a particular Convention, 

Art. 6. The High Contracting Parties 
shall be allowed respectively to accredit 
to the generals commanding their armies, 
officers, who shall have the liberty of 
corresponding with their governments, 
for the purpose of giving information of 
military events, and of every thing relating 
to the operations of the armies. 

Art. 7. The engagements entered into 
by the present Treaty, having for their 
object the maintenance of the general 
peace, the High Contracting Parties agree 
to invite all the Powers of Europe to accede 
to the same. 

Art. 8. The present Treaty having no 
other end in view but to support France, or 
any other country which may be invaded, 
against the enterprizes of Buonaparté and 
his adherents, his Most Christian Majesty 
shall be specially invited to accede here- 
unto; and, in the event of his Majesty’s 
requiring the forces stipulated in the 
second Article, to make known what as- 
sistance circumstances will allow him to 
bring forward in the furtherance of the 
object of the present Treaty. . 

Art. 9. The present Treaty shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
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in two months, or sooner if possible.— 
In faith whereof, the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed it, and affixed 
thereto the impression of their arms. 
Done at Vienna, the 25th of March, 

1815. 

WELLINGTON. 

Le Comte pe Rasoumorfsky. 

Le Comte NEssELRODE. 


SEPARATE AND ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 

As circumstances might prevent his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland from keeping 
constantly in the field the number of 
troops specified in the second Article, it 
is agreed, that his Britannic Majesty shall 
have the option, either of furnishing his 
contingent in men, or of paying at the 
rate of 30. sterling per annum for each 
cavalry soldier, and 201. per annum for 
each infantry soldier, that may be want- 
ing to complete the number stipulated in 
the second Article. 

The present additional and separate 
Article shall have the same force and 
effect as if it were inserted word for word 
in the Treaty of this day. It shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at the same time. 

Iu faith whereof, the respective pleni- 
potentiaries have signed it, and have 
affixed thereto the impression of their 
arms. 

Done at Vienna, the 25th of March, 
1815. 

WELLINGTON. 
Le Comte pve Rasovumorrsky. 
Le Comte pve NEssELRODE. 


DEcLARATION. 

The undersigned, on the exchange of 
the ratifications of the Treaty of the 25th 
of March last, on the part of his Court, is 
hereby commanded to declare, that the 
eighth Article of the said Treaty, wherein 
his Most Christian Majesty is invited to 
accede, under certain stipulations, is to 
be understood as binding the Contracting 
Parties, upon principles of mutual secu- 
rity, to a common effort against the power 
of Napoleon Buonaparté, in pursuance of 
the third Article of the said Treaty ; but 
is not to be understood as binding his 
Britannic Majesty to prosecute the war, 
with a view of imposing upon France any 
particular government. 

However solicitous the Prince Regent 
must be to see his Most Christian Majesty 
restored to the throne, and however 
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anxious he is to contribute, in conjunction 
with his Allies, to so auspicious an event ; 
he nevertheless deems himself called upon 
to make this Declaration, on the exchange 
of the Ratifications, as well in considera- 
tion of what is due to his Most Christian 
Majesty’s interests in France, as in con- 
formity to the principles upon which the 
British Government has invariably regu- 
Jated its conduct. 
(Signed) CASTLEREAGH. 
Foreign Office, May 18, 1815. 


AppitionaL ConvENTION (concluded at 
Vienna, April $0, 1815) to the Treaty 
between his Britannic Majesty and his 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias. 
Signed March 25, 1815. 


His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, having agreed by common con- 
sent to regulate, by means of a particular 
Convention, which shall be added in the 
form of an Additional Article to the 
Treaty concluded at Vienna the 25th of 
March, the arrangements which have been 
judged necessary to give to the stipulations 
of the said Treaty all the effect requisite 
for the attainment of the great and noble 
end which their said Majesties have pro- 
posed to pursue, have named, in order to 
discuss, settle, and sign the conditions of 
the present Convention, his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
right hon. Richard Le Poer Trench, Earl 
of Clancarty, Viscount Dunlo, Baron Kil- 
connel, one of his Majesty’s most honour- 
able Privy Council in Great Britain and 
also in Ireland, President of the Committee 
of Privy Council for the Affairs of Trade 
and Plantations, Joint Postmaster-General 
in Great Britain, Colonel of the Galway 
regiment of militia, Knight Grand Cross 
of the most honourable Order of the Bath, 
and one of his Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries 
at the Congress: and his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, Andrew Count 
Rasoumoftsky, his Privy Counsellor, Knight 
of the Orders of St. Andrew, and of St. 
Alexander Newsky, Grand Cross of that 
of St. Wlodimir of the First Class, and 
his Plenipotentiary at the Congress; and 
Charles Robert Count of Nesselrode, his 
Privy Counsellor, Chamberlain, Secretary 
of State, Knight of the Orders of St. 
Alexander Newsky, Grand Cross of that 
of St. Wlodimir of the Second Class, 
Knight of the Supreme Order de ’ Annon- 
ciade, Grand Cross of the Order of Leopold 


equal proportions amongst the 
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of Austria, of the Red Eagle of Prussia, 
the Polar Star of Sweden, and of the 
Golden Eagle of Wurtemburg, and his 
Plenipotentiary at the Congress: who, 
after having exchanged their full powers, 
found to be in due and proper form, have 
agreed upon the following 

Article—His Britannic Majesty engages 
to furnish a subsidy of five millions sier- 
ling, for the service of the year ending on 
the Ist of April, 1816, to be divided in 
three 
Powers, namely, between his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, his Majesty 
the Emperor of Aastria, King of Hungary 
and of Bohemia, and his Majesty the Kin 
of Prussia. The subsidy above stipolated 
of five millions sterling, shall be paid in 
London by monthly instalments and in 
equal proportions, to the ministers of the 
respective Powers, duly authorized to re- 
ceive the same. The first payment thereof 
to become due on the Ist day of May 
next, and to be made immediately upon 
the exchange of the ratifications of this 
present additional Convention. In case 
peace should take place, or be signed be- 
tween the Allied Powers and France, be- 
fore the expiration of the said year, the 
subsidy calculated upon the scale of five 
millions sterling, shall be paid up to the 
end of the month, in which the Definitive 
Treaty shall have been signed ; and his 
Britannic Majesty promises in addition, to 
pay to Russia four months, and to Austria 
and to Prussia two months over and above 
the stipulated subsidy, to cover the ex- 
penses of the return of their troops within 
their own frontiers. 

The present additional Convention 
shall have the same force and effect as if it 


were inserted word for word in the Treaty 


of the 25th of March. 
It shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged as soon as possible. 
In faith of which the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed it, and have 
affixed thereunto the seals of their arms. 
Done at Vienna, this 30th day of April, 
in the year of our Lord, 1815. 
Ciancarry, 
Le Comte pe Rasoumorrsky. 
Le Comte Nesse.rope. 
[The Treaty with the King of Prussia 
is couched in the same terms as the above, 
and is signed “ Wellington, Le Prince de 
Hardenbergh, Le Baron de Humboldt :” 
the Additional Convention is signed, 


«Clancarty, Le Prince de Hardénbergh, 


Le Baron de Humboldt.”’} 
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Overture Buonaparts.] Lord 
Castlereagh presented the following Pa- 
ber to the House by command of the 
*rince Regent : 


No. 1. Letter from M. de Caulaincourt 
to viscount Castlereagh, dated Paris, 
April 4, 1815. 


My Lord ;—The expectations which in- 
duced his Majesty the Emperor, my 
august Sovereign, to submit to the greatest 
sacrifices, have not been fulfilled; France 
has not received the price of the devotion 
of its Monarch: her hopes have been 
lamentably deceived. After some months 
of painful restraint, her sentiments, con- 
Cealed with regret, have at length mani- 
fested themselves in an extraordinary 
manner: by an universal and spontaneous 
impulse, she has declared as her deliverer, 
the man, from whom alone she can expect 
the guarantee of her liberties and indepen- 
dence. Tie Emperor has appeared, the 
Royal Torone has fallen, and the Bourbon 
Family have quitted our territory, with- 
out one drop of blood having been shed 
for ‘heir defence. Borne upon the arms 
of his peopie, his Majesty has traversed 
France, trom the point of the coast at 
which he at first touched the ground, as 
far as the centre of his capital, even to 
that residence which is now again, as are 
all French bearts, filled with our dearest 
remembrances, No obstacles have de- 
Jayed his Majesty’s triumphal progress : 
from the instant of his re-landing upon 
French ground, he resumed the govern- 
ment of bis Empire. Scarcely does his 
first reign appear to have been for an in- 
stant interrupted. Every generous pas- 
sion, every liberal thought, has rallied 
around him; never did any nation pre- 
sent a spectacle of more awful unanimity. 

‘The report of this great event will have 
reached your lordship. I am commanded 
to announce it to you, in the name of the 
Emperor, and to request you will convey 
this Declaration to the knowledge of his 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, your 
august Master. 

This restoration of the Emperor to the 
throne of France is for him the most bril- 
liant of his triumphs. His Majesty prides 
himself, above all, on the reflection that 
he owes it entirely to the love of the 
French people; and he has no other wish, 
than to repay such affections no longer 
by the trophies of vain ambition, but by 
#ll the advantages of an honourable repose, 
apd by all the blessings of a happy tran- 
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quillity. It is to the duration of peace 
that the Emperor looks forward for the 
accomplishment of his noblest intentions, 
With a disposition to respect the rights of 
other nations, his Majesty has the pleasin 

hope, that those of the French natton wil 
remain inviolate. 

The maintenance of this precious deposit 
is the first, as it is the dearest of his duties. 
The quiet of the world is for a long time 
assured, if all the other Sovereigns are 
disposed, as his Majesty is, to make their 
honour consist in the preservation of peace, 
by placing peace under the safeguard of 
honour. 

Such are, my lord, the sentiments with 
which his Majesty is sincerely animated, 
and which he has commanded me to make 
known to your Government. 1 have the 
honour, &c. 

Cauraincourt, Duce de Vicence. 


No. 2. Letter from M. Caulaincourt to 
viscount Castlereagh, dated Paris, April 
4, 1815. 


My Lord ;—The Emperor was anxious 
to express directly to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, the sentiments which inspire 
him, and to make known to him the high 
value which he places on the maintenance 
of the peace happily existing between the 
two countries, [lam commanded, in con- 
sequence, my lord, to address to you the 
annexed letter, and to beg your excel- 
lency to present it to his Royal Highness. 

The first wish of the Emperor being, 
that the repose of Europe should remain 
inviolate, his Majesty has been anxious to 
manifest this disposition to the Sovereigns 
who are still assembled at Vienna, and to 
all other Sovereigns, I have the honour 
to be, &c. 

Cavxatncourt, Duc de VicENcE. 


No. III. Letter from Viscouut Castles 
reagh to M. Caulaincoust. 


Downing- street, April 8, 1815. 

Sir—I have been honoured with two 
letters from your excellency bearing date 
the 4th instant from Paris, one of them 
covering a letter addressed to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent. 

I am to acquaint your exeellency, that 
the Prince Regent has declined receiving 
the letter addressed to him; and has, at 
the same time, given me his orders to 
transmit the letters addressed by your 
excellency to me, to Vienna, for the in- 
formation and consideration of the Allied 
Sovereigns and plenipotentiaries there as~ 
sembled. lam, &c. CasTLEREAGH, 
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CorRESPONDENCE ON ALLIANCE AGAINST 
France.] Lord Castlereagh also pre- 
sented, by command of the Prince Re- 
gent, the following 


CorRRESPONDENCE ON ALLIANCE AGAINST 
FRANCE. 


No. I. Viscount Castlereagh to the Earl 
of Clancarty, dated Foreign Office, 
8th of April, 1815. 


My lord—I herewith enclose a copy of 
an overture this day received from M. de 
Caulaincourt, with the answer returned. 
You will communicate the same to the 
Allied Sovereigns and plenipotentiaries at 
Vienna, for their information.—I have 
the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) CasTLEREAGH. 


No. II. The Earl of Clancarty to Vis- 
count Castlereagh. 


_ Vienna, May 6, 1815. 

My lord—Adverting to your lordship’s 
dispatch, No. 3, and to its several enclo- 
sures, conveying a proposal made by the 
existing Government in France, and your 
lordship’s answer thereto, I have the ho- 
nour to acquaint you, for the information 
of his Majesty’s Government, that, at a 
conference held on the 3d _ instant, his 
highness Prince Metternich acquainted 
us, that a M. de Strassant, who had been 
stopped, on his way hither, at Lintz, from 
not having been furnished with proper 
passports, had addressed a letter to his 
Imperial Majesty, and therewith forwarded 
some unopened letters which the Emperor 
had directed him to unseal in the presence 
of the plenipotentiaries of the Allied 
Powers. 

These proved to be, a letter from Buo- 
naparté, addressed to his Majesty, pro- 
fessing a desire to continue at peace, to 
observe the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Paris, &e., and a letter from M, de Cau- 
Jaincourt to Prince Metternich, containing 
similar professions. 

After reading these papers, it was con- 
sidered whether any, and what answer 
should be made thereto, when the general 
opinion appeared to be, that none should 
be returned, and no notice whatever taken 
of the proposal. 

Upon this, as indeed upon all other oc- 
casions subsequent to the resumption of 
authority by Buonaparté, wherein the 
present state of the Continental Powers, 
with regard to France, has come under 
discussion, but one opinion has appeared 
to direct the councils of the several Sove- 
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reigns. They adhere, and from the come 
mencement have never ceased to adhere, 
to their declaration of the 13th of March, 
with respect to the actual ruler of France. 
They are in a state of hostility with him 
and his adherents, not from choice, but 
from necessity, because past experience 
has shown, that no faith has been kept by 
him, and that no reliance can be placed 
on the professions of one who has hitherto 
no longer regarded the most solemn com- 
pacts, than as it may have suited his own 
convenience to observe them—whose word, 
the only assurance he can afford for his 
peaceable disposition, is not less in direct 
opposition to the tenour of his former life, 
than it is to the military position in which 
he is actnally placed. They feel that they 
should neither perform their duty to them- 
selves, or to the people committed by 
Providence to their charge, if they were 
now to listen to those professions of a de- 
sire for peace which have been made, and 
suffer themselves thus to be lulled into the 
supposition that they might now relieve 
their people from the burthen of support- 
ing immense military masses, by diminish- 
ing their forces to a peace establishment, 
convinced as the several Sovereigns are, 
from past experience, that no sooner 
should they have been disarmed, than ad- 
vantage would be taken of their want of 
preparation, to renew those scenes of ag- 
gression and bloodshed, from which they 
had hoped that the peace so gloriously 
won at Paris would long have secured 
them. 

They are at war, then, for the purpose 
of obtaining some security for their own 
independence, and for the re-conquest of 
that peace and permanent tranquillity, for 
which the world has so long panted. 
They are not even at war for the greater 
or less proportion of security which France 
can afford them of future tranquillity, 
but because France, under its present 
chief, is unable to afford them any se- 
curity whatever, 

In this war, they do not desire to inter- 
fere with any legitimate right of the 
French people; they have no design to 
oppose the claim of that nation to choose 
their own form of government, or inten- 
tion to trench, in any respect, upon their 
independence as a great and free people: 
but they do think they have a right, and 
that of the highest nature, to contend 
against the re-establishment of an indivi» 
dual, as the head of the French govern- 
ment, whose past conduct has invariably 
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demonstrated, that in such a situation he 
will not suffer other nations to be at peace 
—whose restless ambition, whose thirst for 
foreign conquest, and whose disregard for 
the rights and independence of other 
states, must expose the whole of Europe 
to renewed scenes of plunder and devas- 
tation. 

However general the feelings of the 
Sovereigns may be in favour of the resto- 
ration of the King, they no otherwise 
seek to influence the proceedings of the 
French in the choice of this or of any 
other dynasty, or form of government, 
than may be essential to the safety and 
permanent tranquillity of the rest of Eu- 
rope: such reasonable security being af- 
forded by France in this respect, as other 
states have a legitimate right to claim in 
their own defence, their object will be 
satisfied ; and they shall joyfully return 
to that state of peace, which will then, 
and then only be open to them, and lay 
down those arms which they have only 
taken up for the purpose of acquiring 
that tranquillity so eagerly desired by 
them on the part of their respective em- 
pires. 

Such, my lord, are the general senti- 
ments of the Sovereigns and of their mi- 
nisters here assembled; and it should 
seem, that the glorious forbearance ob- 
served by them, when masters of the 
French capital in the early part of the last 
year, ought to prove to the French that 
this is not a war against their freedom 
and independence, or excited by any 
spirit of ambition, or desire of conquest, 
but one arising out of necessity, urged on 
the principles of self-preservation, and 
founded on that legitimate and incontro- 
vertible right of obtaining reasonable se- 
curity for their own tranquillity and inde- 
pendence—to which, if France has on her 
part a claim, other nations have an equal 
title to claim at the hands of France. 

I this day laid before the plenipotentia- 
ries of the three Allied Powers in confe- 
rence, the Note proposed to be delivered 
upon the exchange of the ratifications of 
the Treaty of the 25th March. After 
the opinions which I have detailed as 
those with which the Allied Sovereigns are 
impressed, with respect to the object of 
the war, it is scarcely necessary for me to 
add, that the explanation afforded in this 
Note, as the construction put by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent on the eighth 
Article of that Treaty, was favourabl 
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consequently be issued to the ambassadors 
of the imperial courts of Austria and 
Russia, and to the minister of his Prussian 
Majesty, to accept of this note on the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the Treaty 
in question. 

In order to be assured that I have ad- 
vanced nothing in this dispatch which 
does not accord with the views of the Ca- 
binets of the Allied Sovereigns, I have 
acquainted the plenipotentiaries of the 
High Allied Powers with the contents 
thereof, and have the honour to inform 
you, that the sentiments contained in it 
entirely coincide with those of their re- 
spective Courts.—I have the honour to 
be, &c. (Signed ) CLaNCARTY. 


Stame Doties.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the order of the 
day for the further consideration of the 
report of the New Stamp-duties. 

Mr. Grenfell inquired whether any, and 
what composition had been made with 
the Bank, for the privilege they enjoyed 
of issuing notes without any stamp what- 
ever? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
a negociation had been entered into on 
this point, but that no specific arrange- 
ment had as yet been made. 

Lord Lascelles hoped the right hon. 
gentleman did not mean, without ma- 
ture consideration, to persist in the 
proposed scale of Stamp-duties. Some 
of them, he thought, would rather injure 
than benefit the revenue. He conceived 
the additional duty on advertisements to 
be of that description. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that, 
with respect to the branch of Stamp- 
duties to which the noble lord alluded, as 
well as some others, which he had not yet 
been able to investigate with sufficient 
attention, he did not mean to bring them 
forward on the present occasion. There 
were several other points connected with 
the Stamp-duties, to which he intended 
to propose a number of verbal amend- 
ments. If the House generally wished 
the consideration of this subject to be 
postponed, he would accede to their feel- 
ing; since he was sure the intermediate 
time would be usefully employed in the 
collection of information from without 
doors, 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought the additional 
duty on advertisements would have an 
effect exactly contrary to what the right 
hon. gentleman seemed to expect. 
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Mr. J. P. Grant observed, that the duty 
on law poceedings in Scotland, would do 
away all actions for small debts. The 
expense would be so great, that no person 
would originate an action in the Court of 
Session, unless for sums of great magni- 
tude. 

Mr. Horner was surprised that the right 
hon. gentleman should think of. increas- 
ing the Stamp-duties on the law pro- 
ceedings of Scotland, particularly as they 
were Pood so extremely heavy in that 
country. 

Sir S. Romilly declared, that the pro- 
posed increase would operate as a total 
denial of justice to the inhabitants of 
Scotland, where law proceedings were al- 
ready so extremely expensive, and where, 
in particular, it should least be imposed. 
The effect would be to render litigation 
an instrument of vengeance in the hands 
of the rich to oppress the poor, as none 
but the opulent could support the weight 
of law-suits. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke in 
a low tone of voice, but we understood 
him to recommend an assimilation of the 
Stamp-duties in Scotland with those of 
England. 

Sir J. Newport deprecated such a deter- 
mination, which was not justified by the 
peculiar circumstances of the two countries, 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that from the 
nature of the law proceedings in Scotland 
differing essentially from those in Eng- 
land, an assimilation of the Stamp-duties 
would be an.extreme hardship to the 
former. He therefore entreated the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to postpone 
the consideration of the question, and in- 
form himself, by means of the law officers 
of the crown, on the true state of the 
case. 

Mr. Horner desired to know how the 
money to be derived from such a measure 
would be employed, and whether it was 
intended for the increase of the salaries of 
the law officers? He understood that the 
salary of the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
was lately raised to 3,600/. per annum, 
and that of the Solicitor General for Scot- 
Jand to 1,600/.; he desired to know whe- 
ther the report of such a misapplication 
of the public money was correct ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the report was correct, as the former 
salaries of those officers did not seem 
adequate. 

The Report was ordered to be re-com- 
mitted on Friday. 
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Appress on THE Prince Recent’s 
MEssaGE RELATING TO France.] The 
order of the day for taking into conside- 
ration the Prince Regent’s Message being 
read, the Message was read by the clerk 
at thetable. After which, 

The Ear] of Liverpool rose and observed, 
that when he stated that the question he 
was about to submit to their lordships’ 
consideration was that of peace or war, 
it was unnecessary to say more to con- 
vince them that the subject was the most 
momentous that could possibly come be- 
fore them for discussion and determina- 
tion: but, momentous as that question 
was at all times, and under any circum- 
stances, be was ready to admit, that at 
this particular period it was more pecu- 
liarly important and awful. Deeply feel- 
ing, as he did, that war was an alter- 
native always to be avoided if possible, 
that urgent necessity alone could justify 
any government in having recourse to it, 
and that the existence of such a necessity 
was ever to be seriously deplored, he was 
aware that, independent of these conside- 
rations—independent of the general de- 
sire that ought always to prevail to avoid 
that extremity, there were circumstances 
which rendered the alternative of war 
more peculiarly to be deprecated. After 
the protracted course of hostilities in 
which this country had been engaged, 
alter the years, the long series of years, 
in which we had been driven to carry on 
the contest almost without intermission, 
when at length the period arrived which 
promised the nation a secure and glorious 
rest from its toils, when the tempest which 
had convulsed the civilized world to its 
foundation had at last subsided, and left 
behind it the animating prospect of a long 
and peaceful serenity to repair its ravages 5 
it was undoubtedly most deeply to be la- 
mented that any thing should have oc- 
curred to destroy these hopes of tranquil- 
lity, and compel us again to have recourse 
to arms, and to renew the contest against 
that power and that system which had 
been the parent of such tremendous cala- 
mities. He himself was deeply impressed 
with this feeling, and he was sure the 
House must be impressed with the same 
feeling, that after an incessant struggle of 
between 23 and 24 years, after the con- 
vulsions which had agitated the nations of 
Europe, the changes which had taken 
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place in the relations and habits of the 
different states owing to these perpetual 
wars, it would have been an object most 
devoutly to be wished, that some respite, 
some few years of repose should be vouch- 
safed to the exhausted nations, that some 
time should be allowed them to recover 
from the fatigue of their exertions, to re- 
cruit their strength, to repair their re- 
sources, and to return to the habits and 
comforts of peace and tranquillity. He 
had no difficulty in saying, that no secon- 
dary object, no minor concern, no com- 
mon danger or inconvenience cou!d, under 
these circumstances, form a justifiable 
ground for the revival of this already long- 
protracted and eventful contest. It would 
have been wise to endure much, to risk 
much, to put up with no small degree of 
inconvenience, and even injustice, as far 
as that could be submitted to with honour, 
in order to secure the blessings of repose. 
If the state of things in France had been 
settled in such a manner as to afford any 
reasonable security for the continuance of 
peace, without the most imminent danger 
of destruction to the independence of the 
other nations of Europe, even though they 
were not settled in that way which might 
be considered as most favourable to the 
particular interests of France itself, as well 
as to the general interests of Europe, he 
should say that under the circumstances 
in which this country and many of the 
continental Powers stood, hostilities ought 
not to be re-commenced. He thought it 
right at the outset of the observations 
which he had to submit to their lordships, 
thus to state openly and fairly what his 
impression was as to the general principle ; 
and he did so in order to show that he was 
not insensible to the disadvantages of en- 
gaging in war at any time, and more par- 
ticularly at the present moment: but the 
question now was, whether from the long 
and lamentable experience which we had 
had of the system which had been inva- 
riably pursued by the Government now 
existing in France, they could entertain 
any reasonable hope whatever that treaties 
would be regarded, or that violence and 
aggression would be refrained from for a 
longer period than that which would be 
necessary effectually to prepare the means 
for the renewal of the same course which 
had already brought upon Europe such 
dreadful calamities. The question now 
was, whether it was possible for us to re- 
main at peace, and to enjoy the advan- 
tages of peace. It was the duty of their 
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lordships undoubtedly to deliberate well, 
before they yielded to the conviction, that 
the awful necessity existed of again en- 
gaging in war, and adding to those bur- 
thens which war had already laid upon the 
country. Their lordships would take care 
not to give their sanction to the revival of 
hostilities, if the evils of war could be 
avoided consistently with the honour and 
safety of the nation. Such being his own 
feelings as to that view of the question, he 
was ready at the same time to declare his 
opinion on the other hand, that, if the cir- 
cumstanccs of the case were such that it 
was impossible to rely for a moment on 
the disposition of the existing Government 
of France to refrain from aggression, so as 
to permit this country to enjoy the advan- 
tages of peace with safety, then no ime 
politic love of repose should deter us from 
boldly looking at our real situation, and 
manfully meeting the difficulty, even if it 
could only be met by war. 

Having submitted these observations as 
to the motives which in his judgment 
should influence the general views of the 
House upon any question of war, he had 
now to request their lordships’ attention to 
the grounds upon which this particular 
question was proposed for their considera- 
tion. First, then, as to the justice of the 
war referred to in the Message; and this 
justice was to be viewed with reference 
to the character of Buonaparté, as welt 
as with regard to the nature of our re- 
lations with our Allies. If former dis- 
cussions were within the recollection of 
the House, if the conduct of Buonaparté 
were not altogether forgotten, he could 
not feel that it would be at all necessary 
to labour this part of the question. Yet 
there were some points from which he 
could not properly abstain with reference 
to Buonaparté, especially when it was 
considered, that the present state of things 
in France, which obliged us to resort to 
the alternative of war, was owing to that 
individual’s resumption of the Govern- 
ment, in direct violation of the express 
provisions of a solemn Treaty. He was 
aware, that it had been alleged that this 
Treaty was violated towards Buonaparté 
himself; but even if that allegation were 
correct, he was prepared to maintain that 
it would not justify the conduct of that 
person. Into the merits of that allegation, 


however, he was not on this occasion dis- 
posed to enter; but, admitting the fact of 
the violation, still he would contend, that, 
according to no established principle of 
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political morality—according to no writer 
upon the law of nations, was Buonaparté 
justified in violating his Treaty with the 
Allies, for they could not be even stated 
to be any party to the alleged violation 
towards him. Of that violation, indeed, 
they were not apprised, until Buonaparté’s 
obligations towards them were totally set 
aside, and therefore the violation since 
complained of on his part, offered no jus- 
tification for his conduct with respect to 
them. If any representation had been 
made to the Allies by Buonaparté, before 
his departure from Elba, upon the subject 
of the violation complained of, and he had 
not in consequence obtained any redress, 
then he might have preferred a charge 
against the Allies, and pleaded that charge 
as some justification of his own departure 
from the contract. But, in point of fact, 
no such representation was made; and, 
therefore, as it was not the existence of 
injury, but the refusal of redress, which, 
in a case of this nature, could constitute 
any fair ground of complaint, the alleged 
violation of the Treaty with Buonaparté 
could furnish no justification for his breach 
of Treaty with the Allies. But the fact 
was, that although this alleged violation 
of Treaty with Buonaparté had been so 
much ‘animadverted upon in France, and 
elsewhere, since that individual’s depar- 
ture from Elba, that person himself never 
mentioned or alluded to any such reason 
for his conduct in any of the proclamations 
which he published upon his first invasion 
of the French territory. On the contrary, 
he distinctly stated in these proclamations, 
that he returned to France in order to re- 
sume the authority from which he had 

withdrawn in a moment of difficulty. Thus 
no allusion whatever was made to that 
violation of Treaty, which had been since 
set up by his partisans as a justification for 

the conduct of Buonaparté in returning to 

France. But it was his firm opinion, that 

Buonaparté had no such justification in his 

view when he returned to France. On the 

contrary, he fully believed that that person 

had always that return in contemplation, 

even including the time when he executed 

the Treaty of Fontainbleau and signed his 

abdication. Buonaparté in fact disregarded 

any such justification. He had deliberately 

determined to violate the Treaty under 

which he abdicated ; and in returning to 
France, he had committed that violation, 

not in any minor or comparatively unim- 
portant provision, but radically and es- 
sentially in its very spirit and principle, 
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and that without any defalcation whatever 
on the part of the Allies towards that in- 
dividual. 

In order to comprehend the principle 
of the Treaty thus violated by Buonaparté, 
he had only to call their lordships’ recol- 
lection to the transactions which took 
place at Paris in the months of April and 
May 1814. From those transactions, the 
grounds upon which Buonaparté abdicated, 
could be easily understood. But before 
the Allies entered Paris a proclamation 
was issued, declaratory of their resolution 
not to treat with Buonaparté. He did not 
think it necessary to enter into any de- 
fence of the conduct of the Allies at Paris ; 
but it would be recollected, that Buona- 
parté’s déchéance, or forfeiture of the 
throne of France, was proclaimed to be 
the fundamental condition of peace with 
France. This condition was, indeed, dis- 
tinctly stated in the preambles to the two 
Treaties concluded at Paris in 1814, be- 
cause the maintenance of that condition 
was felt to be essential to the security of 
peace, and upon the establishment of this 
condition the Allied armies consented to 
evacuate France. From these documents, 
then, and from a review of the whole of 
the proceedings alluded to, it would be 
seen that the exclusion of Buonaparté 
from the Government of France was the 
main principle of the Treaty by which 
that person and France were pledged to 
the Allies. Upon the recognition of that 
principle indeed, and the restoration of 
the Bourbons, the Allies granted much 
better terms to France than would other- 
wise have been conceded ; and this grant 
was made under the calculation, that the 
change would afford such a security for 
the observance of the Treaty and for the 
general tranquillity of Europe, as could 
not be looked for under the Government 
of Buonaparté. But from the whole bear- 
ing of these transactions, as well as from 
the specific terms of the Treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau, it must be obvious, that the fun- 
damental principle and main object of 
the Allies was the dissolution of the Go- 
vernment of Buonaparté, This dissolution, 
then, was not a minor or a subordinate 
part of the Treaty, but formed its very 
essence ; and therefore Buonaparté, by his 
return to France, fundamentally violated 
his Treaty with the Allies, Thus, that 
individual had absolved the Allies from 
all obligation towards him, and furnished 
a full justification for placing themselves 
in a state of war with regard to France, — 
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So far as to the justice of the war 
against France, upon which he trusted he 
had satisfied the House; but, then, ano- 
ther question remained to be considered, 
namely, whether the war wauld be just 
with regard to this country, that is, with 
reference to the interest of our own sub- 
jects. With a view to this branch of the 
subject, it would be for their lordships to 
decide this question, whether the war was 
Necessary on our part. That it was 
necessary under all the circumstances of 
our situation—that the case formed a 
paramount call upon us to engage in war 
from a sense of our dearest interests—from 
a regard to our security and our bonour, 
was his fullest conviction; that, indeed, 
that security and honour could not be 
provided for, nor the danger with which 
we were menaced effectually averted 
without opposing the common enemy, he 
had not the slightest doubt. The first ques- 
tion which naturally occurred to every 
thinking mind upon Buonapar'é’s return 
from Eiba and his resumption of the Go- 
vernment of France, was this, whether 
there could be any security for peace with 
that country, so long as that individual 
retained his power? and if not, the next 
question was, whether it would be safe or 
politic to delay our attack upon that 
power? As to the first question, we had 
the melancholy advantage of long expe- 
rience to guide our judgment. We had 
ample opportunity of observing this per- 
son’s conduct for fourteen years. We 
were not called to decide upon his cha- 
racter from any ordinary act of ambition 
or instance of misconduct. No—for we 
had witnessed, on the part of this indivi- 
dual, decisive proofs of the most unbounded 
ambition—we had found that no Treaty 
concluded by this person was observed 
for a moment longer than it suited his 
convenience—that every engagement en- 
tered into by him was violated—that he 
was a man whom no success could satisfy, 
and whom no disappointment could in- 
dispose towards that system of aggrandize- 
ment upon which his mind was bent, and 
which was evidently inconsistent with the 
tranquillity and general liberty of Europe. 
When the French Revolution took a turn 
towards foreign conquest —when vanity 
prompted the Revolutionists to declare 
what they presumptuously called the na- 
tural Jimits of France, extending to the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Rhine, and the 
Ocean, it was the good fortune of Buona- 


parté to become the instrument for grati- 
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fying this extraordinary pretension, by 
concluding the Treaty of Luneville. By 
this ‘reaty every reflecting man in this 
country was naturally alarmed ; for such 
an eXtension of territory formed a just 
cause of alarm—but the avowed object of 
French ambition being accomplished, 
some calculation was entertained of future 
tranquillity. What, however, was the sub- 
sequent conduct of the maker of the Treaty 
of Luneville? By that Treaty, the indepen- 
dence of the Cisalpine, the Ligurian, the 
Batavian and Helvetic Republics was so- 
lemoly recognized ; but, notwithstanding 
that recognition, this systematic violator 
of treaties invaded all these Republics, 
and either actually incorporated them 
with France, or placed them in a state of 
dependence upon his own power. It was 
impossible, then, for Europe to look to 
such a man for the observance of any 
treaties or contracts, But, independently 
of the conduct of Buonaparté iv those 
instances—independently of what Holland 
and Italy had suffered through his viola- 
tion of faith, let their lordships look to his 
proceedings throughout, and it would be 
found, that no degree of friendly adhe- 
rence, or even servile submission, could 
conciliate his fidelity or gratify his ambi- 
tion. Let their lordships look to Spain, 
where he had experienced, in fact, the 
most abject subserviency, where all the 
naval and military force of the country 
had been actually placed at the disposal 
of France: yet those circumstances were 
not sufficient to neutralize the system of 
Buonaparté; therefore a revolution was 
excited through his machinations, by 
which the Government was overthrown, 
and the present King placed upon the 
throne of Spain. But let their lordships 
look to his subsequent proceedings, even 
to the Government of his own contrivance. 
The members of that Government were 
by his treachery seduced into and com- 
mitted to prison in France, while his army 
was dispatched to invade Spain. ‘Thus it 
was evident, that neither friendship sor 
submission could disarm the purpose or 
avert the arbitrary views of this individual. 
It was not with him “ Parcere subjectis 
et debellare superbos ;” for he bore down 
on all alike, whether weak or strong, sub- 
missive or hostile. From the whole of 


his acts, indeed, it was obvious that the 
desire of power, and a thirst for dominion, 
formed this person’s predominant passion, 
to which passion every consideration of 
morality and good faith was unreluctantly 
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sacrificed. Who, then, could entertain a 
doubt, that a state of peace and the exist- 
ence of the government of such a man 
were utterly incompatible ? 

If the view which he had taken of the 
conduct of this individual previous to his 
abdication were correct, he would ask, 
whether any thing had since occurred 
that could induce a rational calculation 
that any change had taken place in his 
disposition—that his nature had been al- 
tered? It was clear, that those by whom 
Buonaparté was aided in the resumption 
of the Government of France did not cal- 
culate upon any such change. But it was 
said, that this individual returned to France 
in consequence of the call of the nation. 
This, however, he was by no means pre- 
pared to admit; on the contrary, his opi- 
nion was, that Buonaparte’s resumption of 
power was seconded oily by the soldiery, 
together with such discontented persons 
as were to be found under any govern- 
ment whatever. But there was every 
reason to believe that the nation at large 
was contented with the government of 
Louis 18, under which government they 
had certainly much better reason to look 
for liberty and happiness than could be 
expected under that of its predecessor. 
The French army, however, had different 
views ; that army felt that its thirst for 
giory and plunder was not so likely to be 
gratified under the Government which 
Buonaparté was called upon to displace. 
The soldiers preferred a military chief, 
because they wished for a military go- 
vernment—because they knew that the 
principles of that chief and his government 
would better serve to gratify their ambi- 
tion, The age of Buonaparté had, how- 
ever, he had heard, been stated as a rea- 
son to warrant the calculation of a material 
change in his disposition and practice, as 
if the addition of two years to the age at 
which that individual invaded Moscow 
could be supposed to effect such a change ; 
and what was the evidence of his disposi- 
tion then? Ambition was at all times a 
crime, although sometimes it proceeded 
from the excess of very noble and gene- 
rous sentiments—although it sometimes 
existed in that heat and fervour of youth 
which the soberness and coolness of age 
generally served to moderate or subdue. 
But, taking into consideration the events 
which Europe had witnessed for the last 
fourteen years, considering the whole ca- 
reer of Buonaparté, was ‘it possible to 
calculate upon sucn a change in the dis- 
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position of a man, who, after signing a» 
solemn act of abdication and entering 
into a treaty with the Allies, within the 


4 last year returned to France, in violation 


of his plighted faith? Who could calcu- 
late that such a man was so altered that 
his ambitious views were abandoned, that 
he would be satisfied with the mere go- 
vernment of France if he had the means 
of extending his power, and that the 
world could safely look to such a man for 
the preservation of peace f 

But it was said, that a limited govern- 
ment being now established in France, we 
might look to that government for the 
security of peace, although we could not 
expect any security from the disposition 
of Buonaparté himself. This, however, 
he could not help pronouncing quite an 
absurd speculation: first, because no such 
limited government was established ; and 
secondly, because if it were, he could by 
no means calculate upon its stability or 
power to control the wishes of Buona- 
parté. As to the establishment of a li- 
mited government in France, he had no 
hesitation in stating it as a general pro- 
position, that however happily such a 
government was found to work in this 
country, great difficulty would be found 
in the application of its principles to 
France. But whether this proposition 
were well founded or not, he could not 
think it reasonable to speculate, that any 
such government in France would be at 
all likely to impose any material control 
upon the will of its present ruler, who 
notoriously derived his authority from the 
sword—from that, in fact, by which he 
would endeavour to maintain that autho- 
rity, and to secure the support of which, 
he would be obviously called upon to in- 
dulge in views of conquest and ambition. 
Whatever hopes might be entertained of 
the establishment of a popular or limited 
government in France, which would place 
the sword in its proper station, under the 
united and paternal sway of Louis 18, 
whose restoration was therefore peculiarly 
desirable for the interest of the French 
people; it was quite preposterous to look 
for such a government under its present 
ruler, with whom it was evident that the 
sword must be predominant. 

Under all these circumstances, he was 
decidedly of opinion that Europe could 
not look for the security of peace while 
Buonaparté presided over the government 
of France. But it was said, that even ade 
mitting the existence of the danger ate 
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tributed to Buonaparté’s resumption of 
power, and the little probability under 
such circumstances that peace could long 
continue, still a trial should be made in 
order to avoid the great calamities of war 
—that it would be better to make even an 
experiment upon peace, than to incur the 
certain evils of war. ‘hat danger arose 
out of the return of Buonaparté to France, 
could not now be disputed: for the 
existence of that danger was distinctly 
admitted in the terms upon which the Ad- 
dress, in answer to a former Message from 
the Prince Regent, was agreed to by all 
sides of the House. This danger, indeed, 
formed the ground upon which that Ad- 
dress was voted, and therefore he had this 
night no occasion to argue, that great 
danger and risk were produced by the 
event alluded to, against which it was ad- 
mitted on all hands that it was necessary 
for this country to make warlike prepara- 
tions. Nothing bad since occurred to 
warrant any change in the sentiment of 
the House, unless their lordships could 
rely upon the mere word of Buonaparté, 
which reliance the noble earl said he as- 
sumed to be quite impossible; therefore 
the House had now only two alternatives, 
either war or a state of warlike prepara- 
tion. Then, the question was, whether 
their lordsbips would remain in that state 
of preparation and consequent alarm, 
taking the chance of peace, or resort to 
the alternative of actual war? Whether 
their lordships would determine to en- 
gage in war at present with a reasonable 
prospect of success, or make a trial of 
peace, and postpone the war to another 
period when that prospect might disap- 
pear? In considering this question, there 
was a material feature in existing circum- 
stances, to which he begged particularly 
to direct their lordships attention. For- 
tunately for the cause of Europe, Buona- 
parté had returned to France while the 
Allies were assembled in deliberation at 
Vienna, before any of the Allied Powers 
had placed their forces upon a peace esta- 
blishment, before any measures had been 
taken which could render a concert or 
co-operation of the European Powers a 
Matter of difficulty. We had the satis- 
faction to know the sentiments of the 
several Powers of Europe, and that they 
were all actuated by one mind upon the 
Present emergency. The question then 


was, whether, under such circumstances, 
we should at present make an effort to 
Temove the admitted danger of Buona- 
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parté’s government, or by delay let that 
individual have an opportunity of esta- 
blishing his power within, of recreating 
his army and repressing any discontent 
or disposition to resist him, which may 
prevail in France, while the Allies should - 
return to their respective dominions, and 
possibly or probably reduce their armies 
to a peace establishment? Thus, by wait- 
ing, Buonaparté would be enabled to col- 
lect and organize his means, while the 
means of the Confederacy would be dis- 
persed and become very difficult again 
to be collected when war might become 
unavoidable ; and that man must be lost 
to all experience who could calculate that 
Buonapar'é would hesitate to strike the 
blow when his means should be prepared, 
and when he was likely to find the object 
of his attack unprepared to meet him, 
Few cases, if any, had occurred in history 
in which such a formidable confederacy 
existed as the alliance at present pre- 
sented ; and would their lordships hesi- 
tate to aid that confederacy against a great 
danger—against a danger admitted by 
their own unanimous vote? All who re- 
collected the history of the late war, must 
be aware of the unsuccessful efforts made 
to repel the common enemy ; and why 
were those efforts unsuccessful? Because 
we had not been able, until a late period, 
to produce a general confederacy of the 
great Powers of Europe. Some of these 
Powers had no doubt made great and 
glorious efforts in the common cause, 
while others, however, declined to co- 
operate, or were not, perhaps, prepared 
to act. It was known to their lordships, 
that some of the greatest statesmen this 
country had ever produced, had long 
laboured to procure a confederacy of the 
states of Europe, to resist the alarming 
views of the French government. Yet it 
was not until the year 1813 that this de- 
sirable object was obtained, and that con 
federacy was found to be successful. 
With those examples in their recollection 
—with that confederacy. still existing— 
and with the danger which it had before 
put down again revived—would their lord- 
ships agree to the dispersion of that con- 
federacy, and thus afford an opportunity 
for the aggravation of the danger, rather 
than make a prompt and decided effort 
against that danger, with such means as 
might never again be collected, especially 
where a justifiable cause of war existed ? 
France had violated the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Treaty of Paris, and had es- 
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tablished a government inconsistent with 
the peace and tranquillity of Europe. 
We had now an opportunity of sup- 
pressing that government; and if we forego 
that opportunity, a similar one might 
never occur again. We had sucha danger 
to apprehend, as would justify us in 
making use of our strength to provide for 
our permanent security. 

In this great subject, which embraced 
so many questions, there remained one 
which it would not be just to pass over— 
he meant the objection which might be 
raised against the commencement of war 
at present, because, at the time of the ne- 
gociations of Chatillon, in March 1814, 
this Government and his Majesty’s Allies 
were willing to have made peace with 
the present ruler of France. Such, he 
admitted, was the disposition of the Allied 
Powers at that time, and their conduct on 
that occasion he was prepared to justify. 
It was, in the first place, to be re- 
collected, that not only was the present 
tuler of France at that time the un- 
disputed Sovereign of that country, but 
before the occupation of Bordeaux by 
the British troops, no manifestation what- 
ever had been made in the interior 
of France to resist his power. All the 
circumstances of peace with him had been 
at that time fully considered by the Go- 
vernment of this country and by the 
Allied Powers; and to that extent had 
the consideration been carried, that in- 
structions had been sent to his noble friend 
(lord Castlereagh), who was employed in 
those negociations, in certain contingen- 
cies to raise a question as to the title of 
Napoleon Buonaparié to the government 
of France. But at the time alluded to 
(March 17, 1814) the question was one of 
undisputed possession; while at the pre- 
sent time there was every reason to be- 
lieve, that great part of the people of 
Fiance were adverse to him. The ab- 
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and the other Allies, had performed the 
most brilliant achievements—though they 
had expelled the armies of the enemy 
from Germany and entered into the heart 
of France, it was never to be forgotten 
(and without this point we could never 
duly consider the question), that the 
ruler of France was then in possession of 
the military holds of the rest of Europe— 
Alexandria, Mantua, Turin, and even 
Genoa, the fortresses on the Rhine, the 
principal strong places on the Elbe, 
Maestricht, Antwerp, Bergen-op-Zoom— 
in short, all the principal fortresses of Italy, 
Germany, Flanders, and Holland, were in 
his possession. ‘here was a great deal of 
laudable feeling, which might sometimes 
degenerate into passion, on the subject of 
treating with Buonaparté at that time; 
but those who coolly and prudentially 
considered the risks and dangers at that 
time, must have seen that any great ca- 
lamity which had befallen the Allies, any 
great turn of fortune in favour of Napo- 
leon, would not only have had the effect 
of delivering France, on which the Allies 
had no hold, but would have again placed 
all the West of Europe under his power 
and domination. As it had been said of 
the Netherlands, that they were won by 
one victory and lost by one defeat, so a 
victory at that time would have given 
Buonaparté military possession of any part 
of Europe, and he might have pursued his 
operations at his will in Italy, Flanders, 
Germany, or Holland. Important, there- 
fore, as was the overthrow of the power of 
Buonaparté, the Allies did not feel them- 
selves justified in sacrificing the greater 
danger to the less, but thought it more 
advisable to make peace on the terms 
which they proposed, by which they 
would have obtained possession of all the 
fortresses of Italy, Germany, and Holland, 
than have incurred the risk of a reverse, 
which might have been attended, at that 


sence of any internal resistance at that | time, with consequences so immediate and 
time might have been enough to justify | so dreadful. This consideration, added 
the Allies in concluding a peace with | to the circumstance, that Buonaparté pos- 
him ; but if the question had rested on | sessed the undisputed sovereignty of 
that alone, they might have thought it | France, was a justication of the proceed- 


expedient to continue further their mili- 
tary operations, But it was not only on 


his undisputed severeignty in France, but 
on other considerations of prudence and 
policy that the Government of this country 
and its Allies were influenced in their 
conduct towards him; for though it was | 
perfectly true that the troops of this 
country, ander own great Commander, 


ings of the Allies in that instance, neither 
of which justifications existed at the pre- 


| sent moment. 


An important consideration in the ques- 
tion of war and peace at the present ume, 
was the chance which we had of success, 
To this he could merely answer, that 
whatever was our chance of success, we 
should never find a confederation more 
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strong, more zealous, or more united, than 
that of which we formed a part; and that 
if this confederation was dissolved, there 
was no prospect that such an alliance 
could ever be again formed. He should 
also observe, that he should not have ful- 
filled his duty, according to his own con- 
ception of it, if he had presented himself 
to the House without having consulted 
the greatest military characters of the 
different Allied Powers, as to the prospect 
of success with the means which would be 
placed at their disposal; and the result 
was, that though the event of every war 
was uncertain and in the hands of Provi- 
dence, yet as far as human means, dispo- 
sitions, and judgment could go, we might 
rely on success. His own confidence 
alone, however strong it was, as well at 
present as during the late contest, which 
confidence had been justified by the re- 
sult, would have been an_ insufficient 
ground for the judgment of the House to 
rest on; but in the opinions of all the 
great military characters of the Allied 
Powers their lordships might confidently 
rely. But they were also to inquire what 
alternative was proffered them? None 
other but an armed peace—a feverish 
state of suspense, to which that repose and 
tranquillity which had formerly been held 
synonimous with peace, would be foreign. 
They had to look to a peace with a war 
establishment—a state not the less cala- 
mitous, because this country had had ex- 
perience of it. It was not to be denied, 
that there were circumstances in which 
an armed peace would be preferable to 
war; such circumstances had existed, and 
he might have preferred such a course in 
the present instance, if the Allied Powers 
were not prepared for war, or were indis- 
posed to enter into it. In these cases, not- 
withstanding the great inconveniencies of a 
state of armed peace, he should have pre- 
ferred it to war, and should have waited 
for more favourable times. But the ques- 
tion was before them now, not while the 
Allies were unprepared, unripe, and di- 
vided, but when one sentiment prevailed 
among them in favour of war. That reso- 
lution having been come to, the present 
was the moment to strike effectually. We 
had now the means to avert the danger; 
but if we delayed to strike, the danger 
would continue, but our means would 
Cease to exist, 

With regard to economy, he, as much 
as any man, was disposed. to give full 
weight to that consideration ; and if the 
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state of our finances was of importance at 
any time, it was of the greater importance 
while the arrears of a former war remained 
unpaid, The true question, however, was, 
whether we should commence the contest 
at the present moment, or under circum- 
stances which must arise out of a long 
continuance in a state of armed peace ? 
Peace, with a peace establishment, no man 
could now think of; but if we were to 
have the expenses of war in peace, and in 
the end be obliged to enter into active 
war, we should find, in a few years, that 
such a course would be as little wise on 
principles of economy as on every other 
principle which he had developed. If 
there was a question of which all the 
branches should be fully considered before 
a decision was come to, it was the present. 
He had before stated, in answer to a ques- 
tion which had been put to him, that it 
was not the desire of the Prince Regent’s 
Government to goad the Allies into a 
war. When he had stated that dispo- 
sition, it was not from any doubt as to the 
policy which it was proper to pursue, but 
lest it should be imputed to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that they had taken 
advantage of the first feeling of the Allies 
to hurry them to a decision which they 
might have afterwards regretted, or to 
precipitate them into hostilities which 
they might afterwards have wished had 
been avoided. So contrary to this had 
been the conduct of the Government, that 
even after the Allies had seemed to have 
decided, when circumstances had occurred 
which might bave made a difference in 
that decision, his Majesty’s Government, 
was anxious that the former judgment 
should be reconsidered under those new 
circumstances; not that they supposed it 
would alter the decision, nor from a doubt 
that their first impressions were well 
founded, but in order that a war, which 
must be attended with such serious consee 
quences to one or other of the contending 
parties, might be entered upon after a 
most mature consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances. The contest, the commences 
ment of which he should that night call on 
their lordships to sanction, was one which 
had been entered into from the best mo- 
tives, and under the best auspices. Wars 
were at times commenced for purposes of 
ambition, under the pretence of security, 
or specious pretexts with some other 
name. But the present contest, he be- 


lieved he could speak for all the Allied 
Powers, but most certainly for Great Bri- 
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tain, was entered upon from no idea of any 
other interest than the general peace and 
security of Europe. There was no desire 
on the part of any of the confederates to 
see the power of France abridged, to cur- 
tail her dominion, or to diminish her re- 
sources; their only wish was to see a Go- 
vernment established, which might affurd 
to Europe and the world a possibility of 
remaining at peace. As to the re esta- 
blishment of the Bourbons in that country, 
he acknowledged it was an object dear to 
his heart, not oaly on principles of feeling, 
which he was not. ashamed to avow, but 
because it would afford the best chance of 
repose to Kurope. During the negociations 
at Chatillon in the last year, there was 
no manifestation of seutiments in Fiance 
against its present Raler, and in favour of 
the family of the Bourbons, buat at the pre- 
sent time he had the best reason to believe, 
that a great majority—that three-fourths 
of the people of France were desirous of 
the return of their King. As far as could 
be collected from the evidence of the best 
informed persons, the South, the West, 
and the North of France were completely 
in favour of the family of the Bourbons. 
With a knowledge of this fact, and with 
the full conviction that the general secu- 
rity of Europe would be best consulted by 
the re-establishment of Lovis 18, he 
should be ashamed if he did not avow, 
that he sincerely wished for that event, 
But at the same time he acknowledged, 
that no government had a right to dictate 
to another country what government it 
should choose. -If it was the deliberate 
opinion of a people to reject any particu- 


lar government, there was no power which |. 


could interfere to force them into subjec- 
tion to it. But the nations of Europe 
had a right to interfere to overthrow a 
government, the establishment of which 
might be inconsistent with their peace and 
security. The nations of Europe could 
say to France, not what government she 
should have, but what she should not have. 
The distinction was clear and self-evident; 
and the right was manifest, more espe- 
cially when the conditions of peace had 
been more favourable on account of the 
establishment of a government, the good 
faith and character of which enabled 
Europe to look forward to tranquillity and 
repose. The sentiments of the Alliance on 
this point were most unanimous, and were 
most ably stated in the dispatch from 
Jord Clancarty, which he had last night 
had the honour of communicating to the 
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House. The question which their lord. 
ships should put to themselves on the pre- 
sent occasion was, Whether there could 
be any prospect of peace with the present 
Government of France: or whether to the 
removal of that Government alone we 
could look forward for security ? The co- 
operation of this country in this great 
work was most importaut; and if their 
lordships conceived that the alliance was 
founded on just principles of policy, they 
could not wish that this country, from 
principles of selfish policy, should take on 
itself all the odium and_ responsibility 
which it would incur, from an unwilling- 
ness to join in the great work of crushing 
the greatest evil which had existed within 
the memory of man. It was not on calcue 
lations alone, which in ordinary cases 
governed human policy, that the present 
contest was founded ; but on a sentiment 
of common sense, by which every man 
most have said to himself—“* While this 
state of things remains, I cannot be safe,” 
Such must be the feeling of all classes of 
men in every nation. Such was the 
ground of a war which was to be carried 
on by means which bad already done so 
much,—by an alliance by which Europe 
had once been delivered, and a peace cone 
cluded which had once afforded a fair 
prospect of durability, The great work 
was once more to be commenced ; and the 
event, he trusted, would be the tranquillity 
of Europe, the peace of nations, and the 
establishment, on a firm basis, of their 
rights, their liberties, and their indes 
pendence. The noble earl then concluded 
with moving, 

“ Thatan humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to return his Royal Highness the Thanks 
of this House for his most gracious Mes- 
sage, by which his Royal Highness has 
been pleased to inform us, that in conse- 
quence of the events which have occurred 
in France, in direct contravention of the 
Treaties concluded at Paris in the course 
of last year, his Royal Highness had 
judged it necessary to enter into engages 
ments with his Majesty’s Allies, for the 
purpose of forming such a concert as 
present circumstances indispensably re- 
quire, and as may prevent the revival of 
a system, which experience has proved to 
be incompatible with the peace and inde- 
pendence of the other nations of Europe. 

“To make our acknowledgments to 
his Royal Highness, for having directed 
copies of the Treaties which have been 
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concluded to be laid before us ; and to as- 
sure his Royal Highness, that he may con- 
fidently rely on the cordial support of this 
House in al] measures which it may be 
necessary for his Royal Highness to adopt 
in conjunction with his Majesty’s Allies, 
against the common enemy at this im- 
portant crisis.” 

The question having been put, 

Earl Grey rose and said :—My lords ; 
After a speech abounding in assertions, but 
very sparing of every sound and general 
view of those political considerations 
which should govern the decision of a 
British House of Parliament on the very 
important question which is this night to 
be submitted to its judgment; after a 
speech replete with confident anticipations 
of success, but not containing one single 
view of the opposite side of the question, 
and which has not contemplated the pos- 
sibility of danger or of reverses, and which 
at last ended with a new principle in the 
discussion of grave questions of policy — 
an assertion that it is a question of feeling ; 
the noble Earl has proposed an Address 
which merely re-echoes the Message from 
the throne. My lords, I hardly know how 
to describe the extraordinary situation 
in which the House and the country is 
now placed. The terms of the Message, 
and of the Treaties to which it refers, 
would seem to indicate that our situation 
is that of actual war, and that the vote 
which is this night proposed to us is called 
for to sanction the immediate commence- 
ment of hostilities. But in answer to a 
question put by me last night, we were 
told by the noble earl, that hostilities are 
not yet commenced, and that though 
treaties are concluded, and have been 
communicated to your lordships, by which 
the present ituler of France is described 
as a person with whom there can neither 
be peace nor truce ; and though those de- 
clarations are sanctioned by which he is 
described as an outlaw—as a person 
against whom the arm of the law should 
be stretched forth, and even as a man 
against whom public vengeance may by 
any individual be directed; yet, not only 
hostilities are not commenced in their 
ordinary form by the issue of letiers of 
Marque and reprisal, but that we are so 
little in a state of war, that vessels on their 
passage to supply with ammunition and 
Provisions of war, places against which 
our attacks are to be directed, after having 
been detained, have been released from 
the ports of this country. I ask, then, in 
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what new situation are we to be placed? 
Are we to sanction these treaties which - 

contain a declaration of war, without a ~ 
possibility of truce or peace, and to leave 
it to the discretion of the Executive Go- 
vernment to act, or not to act, as they 
may think expedient, upon this tre- 
mendous declaration? The noble earl has 


also told us, that the ratification of the 


Treaty with Austria has not yet arrived, 
though he has at the same time assured 
us, that there is no doubt but that it will 
be shortly received. He has alluded, 
in support of his assertion, to the dispatch 
of lord Clancarty; and I admit, giving 
credit to that dispatch, that there is every 
reason to believe that the ratification will 
not ultimately be withheld. But until that 
ratification is received, the faith of Austria 
is not ultimately pledged ; and if by any 
unforeseen accident or calamity her views 
should be altered, or her means impaired, 
she would still be at liberty to retrace her 
steps. This, I admit, is not probable, 
though possible; nor is it a possibility 
which I much contemplate, though it cers 
tainly heightens the extraordinary situa- 
tion in which we are placed; on the first 
declaration of an interminable war, under 
the circumstances which have been stated 
to your lordships. 

This, however, is a very unimportant 
part of the question, and I proceed to the 
consideration of those gronnds which the 
noble earl has brought forward to-influence 
our decision. Those grounds are compre= 
hended in two points—the first as to the 
right, the last as to the expediency of the 
commencement of a war—a fair and just 
division, by which the consideration of 
every question of this kind should be ar- 
ranged. The first point, as to the right of 
going to war, the noble earl was pleased 
to take advantage of something that was 
said on a former occasion, to consider as 
one which it was not necessary for him to 
labour at any considerable length ; and I 
must say that he has by no means satisfied 
me as to that question of right. He has 
stated that which is undeniably true, that 
all just wars must be undertaken in self- 
defence. It is not sufficient that we have 
a claim upon an enemy, but we must 
show that it is necessary to our security 
that we should enforce it; and if we add 
the qualification of justice to necessity, 
and say that a war is just and necessary, 
we must not use those attributes in a dis- 
junctive sense—for ¢ justum bellum quibus 
*‘ necessarium, et pia arma quibus nisi in 
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armis nulla relinquitur spes.’? I allow 
that it is not incumbent on those who com- 
mence a war to show that they had no 
alternative but war, or immediate inevi- 
table destruction. But, onthe other band, 
‘if the danger be remote, it should be 
clearly shown, that if it be not in time 
proceeded against, the evil may be serious 
—it must be shown, in fact, that the ap- 
prehension is sincere, and that it is not 
made use of as a screen, while the con- 
test is really entered into under the dic- 
tation of some other motive. The appre- 
hension which is necessary to justify war, 
cannot be better expressed than by those 
words by which, by our common law, the 
apprehension which justifies homicide is 
described —it must be a just apprehension, 
* non quelibet suspicio vani et meticulosi 
‘ hominis, sed qualis incidat in virum for- 
‘tem et prudentem.’ There is another 
point equally indisputable with those 
which I have stated, and of which all the 
writers on public law make mention, that 
when rights are violated, or wrongs in- 
flicted, or danger threatened, a demand 
should be made for the re-establishment 
of the right, a reparation of the wrong, or 
security against the danger, before any 
power is justified in recurring to the last 
resort of arms, except when a danger is 
so imminent, that an immediate resort to 
arms is absolutely necessary. Those prin- 
ciples the noble earl has stated, and I ven- 
ture to re-state them, for which I should 
apologize to the House; but these prin- 
ciples are the true test and criterion by 
which the war in which we shall, I fear, 
soon be engaged, must be tried. It can- 
not be said, that any act has been per- 
formed, any demand made, any aggres- 


sion, any insult offered on the part of 


France, which demands reparation; nor 
can it be contended, that France has 
placed herself in such a menacing attitude 
as forms the ordinary justification of war, 
or which might give us a right to ask for 
further security than that which we pos- 
sess. If we possess aright of war, it is 
from the violation of some treaties. The 
Treaty of Paris has been violated, the 
fundamental condition of which was the 
abdication of Buonaparté, a condition 
which has been held indispensable to our 
security. I am happy, my lords, that the 


noble earl has put the question on this 
ground; because he has thus avoided any 
contradiction of a most important prin- 
ciple, the right of every people to choose 
its own government. No one holds more 
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sacred than I do, the right of every people 
to choose a government suited to their 
own interests, of which they must be the 
best judges. But we must not discuss ab- 
stract general principles, but must con- 
sider them as they are affected by cir. 
cumstances. By right all men are equal; 
but innumerable are the distinctions which 
the progress of social society has intro- 
duced. So by nature have all nations the 
right to choose their own government, as 
they are the best judges, and as there is 
no other power which has a right to con- 
trol them. But this right thus generally 
stated cannot be maintained unqualified 
by any exceptions; and one evident con- 
dition under which nations have the right 
to choose their own government is this, 
that the government chosen must not be 
such as to be necessarily dangerous to 
any other state. 

Let us, my lords, however, take care 
that in admitting this extensive exception, 
we do not so essentially injure the right 
as almost to destroy its existence. Is it 
every danger, that by remote possibility 
can occur, that can authorize us to inter- 
fere? I am sure the noble earl is too 
much attached to the general principles 
on which depend the security and inde- 
pendence of nations, to argue to that ex- 
treme. What then, let us inquire, are the 
dangers that will give us the right? First, 
I say, it must be that species of danger 
which is connected with the right, and to 
judge of it you must resort to the expe 
rience of the conduct of government in all 
good times. What are the cases in which 
nations have felt themselves entitled to 
control the abstract right of others in 
this respect? I have taken some pains in 
my examinations vpon this point, and I 
have not been able to discover any danger 
that has been held adequate, but where 
great nations were to be so united in power 
and resources, as to be able to hazard the 
general security and interest of the rest. 
Your lordships are no doubt acquainted 
with the facts attending the Pragmatic 
Sanction and the War of the Succession, 
in which the right of interference with the 
choice of the people was claimed for the 
purpose of preventing an alteration of 
territorial possessions, that by the ag- 
grandizement of one power might en- 
danger the general interests of Europe. 
{His lordship here adverted to the histo- 
rical facts relating to the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion formed under Charles 6, in 1724, and 
then proceeded.) What was the object 
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of that arrangement? To preserve entire 
the hereditary dominions of the House of 
Austria—against what? Against internal 
revolutions? No; but against foreign 
competitors who might take advantage of 
the weakness of the daughter of the Em- 
peror, and put in claims like those made | 
afterwards by the King of Prussia with 
regard to Silesia. The object of the 
Sanction, therefore, was distinctly this— 
to preserve the territories of the House of 
Austria in a state consistent with their 
own integrity and the security of the rest 
of Europe. The same was the object 
that gave rise to the War of the Succes- 
sion, In the latter part of the reign of 
Charles 2, of Spain, great anxiety pre- 
vailed lest the Dauphin of France, who 
was the next heir, should succeed to that 
throne, and unite in himself the mighty 
kingdoms of France and Spain—a com- 
bination that was likely to endanger the 
general interests of the rest of Europe. 
What measures were taken to avert the 
evil? ‘Two treaties of partition were 
formed under the sanction of King Wil- 
Jiam, as I think unjustifiable in their prin- 
ciple, and ill calculated to effect the ob- 
jects in view, making various arrange- 
ments with regard to the Italian and other 
dominions of Spain. To guard against 
the apprehended danger, an express pro- 
vision, sanctioned by the Crown of France, 
was introduced, that at the death of Charles 
2, the Dauphin should renounce his claim 
for what were he!d to be equivalent ad- 
vantages. When, therefore, the King of 
Spain ceased to reign, and the duke of 
Anjou was to have succeeded, a legitimate 
ground of war was afforded for the pur- 
pose of preventing the junction of two 
powerful monarchies. I say, then, that 
this, like the Pragmatic Sanction, is not a 
case in point, for it rests upon the same 
general principle of resisting the union of 
two states that might by their joint powers 
over-run and subjugate the other nations of 
the continent. 
But what was the conduct of the British 
Government at that juncture? Did King 
William, notwithstanding the abstract 
right he possessed, immediately declare 
war and insist upon a renunciation? No; | 
on the contrary, they required securities ; | 
the strong places in the Netherlands were. 
to be given up; Ostend and Nieuport 
were to be placed in the hands of King’ 
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France. Here, then, you have, first, a 
recognition of the principle, that it was 
only an accession of territory, a dangerous 
aggrandizement that was to be guarded 
against; next you find, that when the sti-~ 
palations of the Treaty were not observed, 
securities were demanded and given; and 
lastly, a most useful caution is afforded 
against involving ourselves in wars of this 
description ; for notwithstanding the vehe- 
ment declaration of Parliament in its fa- 
vour, even stronger than that of the noble 
earl this evening, the result proved that 
the dangers were more imaginary than 
real, and Europe enjoyed afterwards a re= 
pose of longer duration, and of greater 
security, than it had often before experi< 
enced. There is, however, another case, 
more recent and not less in point—I mean 
that of the Treaty of Paris itself, in which, 
in contemplation of the marriage of the 
Princess Charlotte with the Prince of 
Orange, it is provided, for the general 
security, that the successor to the Crown 
of England should not also hold the domi- 
nions of the House of Orange. Upon the 
general principle, for the safety of the 
whole, the other parties to the Treaty 
would have had a right of war, had its 
articles been broken by the marriage and 
the union of the two states. 

What then, let us inquire, is the species 
of danger against which we have thus a 
right to provide? Is a danger arising 
from the personal existence and personal 
character of Buonaparté sufficient to au- 
thorize our interposition? I would ask, 
whether in the history of war, disfigured 
as it is by false pretences, such a principle 
was ever before heard of? I would ask, 
whether any writer in times comparatively 
civilized gives a single instance of a fo= 
reign power interfering to prevent the 
choice of a sovereign, on account of his 
personal character and qualities? Vattel, 
in referring to this point, is compelled to 
go back to fabulous times for an instance 
of a monster so odious from his personal 
qualities as to induce the interposition of 
a foreign nation to prevent his succession. 
This search for a precedent in barbarous 
ages reminds me of the late lord Lough- 
borough, when Mr. Wedderburn, who on 
one occasioi had justified a proceeding of 
Government by adverting to the destruc- 
tion of Regulus, and ever afterwards it 
became a bye-word of ridicule, in opposing 


William ; and above all, a guarantee was | an argument of that kind, that the Soli- 

required, that no part of the Spanish domi- | citor-general had been particularly happy 

nions should be ceded to the Crown of 
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am prepared to contend, that from the 
very nature of man, from the very con- 
dition of mortality, personal objections 
cannot be a justifiable ground of war: the 
dangers against which you would provide 
arise from political causes, and must be 
the same under all sovereigns. To revert 
to the case of Spain, to which I before 
referred, where opposition was given to 
the junction of Spain to France: the ob- 
jection applied to the immense eccumula- 
tion of power, and if the Sovereign of 
France had been the most pacific, unam- 
bitious prince the world had ever known, 
it could not have removed it, and for this 
obvious reason, that that power might, in 
the course of nature, devolve into the 
hands of a prince of a character directly 
opposite. Take, then, the converse of that 
case, and I argue, that the mere existence 
of a sovereign of an ambitious and warlike 
disposition cannot give you the right of 
war, and for this simple reason, that he is 
mortal; he is subject to the consequence 
of accident, disease, and age—death. 
From this natural cause you may have 
sufficient security to induce you to main- 
tain the relations of peace. 

Then we come to the question, whether 
under the Treaty you have that right of 
war, and then whether, admitting the 
right, it be expedient to insist upon it. I 
am willing to admit, with the noble earl, 
that the nature and extent of the obliga- 
tion is to be collected, not from one in- 
strument merely, but from all the treaties 
of Fontainbleau and Paris: but first let 
us examime the Treaty of Fontainbleau. 
I do not know whether the noble earl 
denies that there has been any breach of 
those engagements by the Allies, but he 
does contend that there has been no such 
breach as to justify the conduct of Buona- 
parié. If the noble earl argues, that the 
Allies have been guilty of no breach of 
the Treaty of Fontainbleau, I apprehend 
he undertakes a task of no ordinary diffi- 
culty. Does he mean to deny that the 
pension to Buonaparté has not been paid ? 
Certainly not. Does he deny that the 
property of Buonaparté and his family 
has been sequestrated ? Certainly not; 


and both those instances are direct 


breaches of the Treaty of Fontainbleau : 
but the first was vindicated upon the old 
hacknied ground, that it was required by 
reasons of state; and in answer to the 
second, it was said, that the property was 
taken in satisfaction of the debts of Buo- 
naparté, when there was an express pro- 
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vision in the Treaty that those debts 
should be paid out of the Civil List. There 
was, however, a third, and if possible, a 
more flagrant breach of the Treaty in re- 
spect to the archduchess and her son. 
Was it denied that it was intended to de- 
prive her of the duchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guastalla? The conduct of 
the Ailies with relation to this point was, 
in truth, most scandalous. Then, says the 
noble earl, none of these breaches can 
justify the conduct of Buonaparté, unless 
he can prove that he made a previous de- 
mand of satisfaction and redress, and this 
position he rests upon the authority of 
writers on the Laws of Nations. I am 
ready to contest that point with the noble 
earl, although I admit that, generally, 
there ought to be a demand of reparation 
before hostilities are declared; but in 
cases of breach of treaty, what is the opi- 
nion of Grotius, and ae him of Vattel ? 
Disclaiming the nice distinctions of the 
noble earl between essential and unessen- 
tial articles, they state expressly, that the 
non-performance of a condition gives the 
party injured the option either to nego- 
ciate for redress, or to hold the treaty 
utterly null and void. Isay, then, that 
the conditions to be performed by the 
Allies being violated, Buonaparté had a 
right to consider himself absolved from 
the condition of his abdication, and the 
manner of proceeding in such a case de- 
pended upon his own judgment. 

The noble earl has repeated to-night, 
with great triumph, an argument over 
and over again refuted, that Buona- 
parté never rested his case upon the 
ground of a breach of treaty. What is 
the fact? In the proclamation dated from 
Bourgogne, he expressly declares that 
those breaches had restored him to his 
throne and to his rights; and he adds, 
that still further violations were appre- 
hended, for it seemed likely that the Allies 
would deprive him of the asylum he had 
chosen. The noble earl intimates by his 
gestures, that there was no foundation for 
such a fear ; but, recollecting what passed 
at Congress, it does not seem unreasonable 
that Buonaparté should have felt that such 
an event was likely to take place. I have 
no doubt that the British ministers were 
not, and would not have been parties to 
such an unwarrantable proceeding ; but 
does it appear that they were acquainted 
with all that took place at Vienna? Will 
they take upon themselves to say, that no 
such measure was ever in contemplation, 
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and that M. Talleyrand never secretly 
suggested it to the Sovereigns? Is there 
no reason to believe that the fact war- 
ranted Buonaparté’s assertion? It is re- 
markable, upon this point, that on the 
Sth of March, shortly before the King 
left Paris, general Dessolles, who com- 
manded the guards, issued a proclamation, 
under the authority of the Government, at 
Jeast never contradicted, stating distinctly, 
that one of the causes precipitating this 
desperate attempt was, the knowledge 
Buonaparté had acquired that it was in- 
tended to remove him from the island of 
Elba. It will not be denied, then, that 
Buonaparté might have some cause for his 
alarm. Iwill not, however, dwell upon 
this point, lest it should be supposed that 
I evince more anxiety to vindicate the 
conduct of this individual than I really 
feel; though at all times a wish to do 
justice on both sides ought to be para- 
mount, in order to take care that we 
stand right in the face of the world, before 
we renew the dreadful calamities of war. 
Then, my lords, we arrive at the con- 
sideration of the Treaty of Paris; and 
here there are two great principles to be 
attended to:--first, as before stated, that 
the privilege of a nation to choose its own 
government is generally a sacred right, 
and the exercise of that right does not 
necessarily abrogate the treaties existing 
under another state of government, unless 
the change be effected in direct contra- 
vention of some of the principles of the 
Treaty :—secondly, That such a contra- 
vention of some part of the Treaty as would 
justify an interference must be precise, 
clear, and accurate in its wording ; which, 
like a penal law, must be strictly and 
specifically stated and construed. Is there, 
then, I ask, in the first place, any gua- 
rantee under this Treaty ? Certainly none. 
Is there a special exclusion of any parti- 
cular form of government? Certainly 
none. Is there any exclusion of a parti- 
cular individual from that government ? 
Certainly none. Then, what is the con- 
clusion, but that the people are left to 
their free choice, with the exception of 
Buonaparté, whose exclusion is thus col- 
lected by the noble earl. By the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau Buonaparté abdicated his 
throne: by the Treaty of Paris, referring 
to that of Fontainbleau, peace was given 
to Europe ; and in consequence of the 
change of circumstances, as is expressly 
stated in the instrument, certain securi- 
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enforced. What then is the extent of the 
obligation contracted by the people of 
France? They are not confined as to ihe 
form of government—they might, if they 
pleased, have established a military des- 
potism with marshals Massena or Ney, or 
M. Caulaincourt, at its head ; ora popular 
republic, under the auspices of count 
Carnot, the abbé Sieyes, or any other 
member of the revolutionary committee 
of public safety, and we should have had 
no right to complain or interfere. So 
much we may distinctly collect from the 
speech of the noble earl, and from the 
dispatch of the earl of Clancarty ; and it 
now remains to be seen, how far the 
Allies are justified in insisting upon the 
exclusion of Buonaparté on personal 
grounds, Is his abdication referred to in 
the Treaty of Paris? No, not specifically ; 
but it is said, that in consequence of the 
re-establishment of the paternal reign of 
the ancient Kings, peace has been granted 
to France, without those securities which 
had been demanded from the former Go- 
vernment. I stated on a recent occasion, 
and I beg to repeat it now, that having 
by the Treaty of Paris granted certain 
advantages to France, under a particulac 
state of things, in the confidence that that 
state would continue (those advantages 
being the yielding of the claim of securi- 
ties), if that state of things does not con- 
tinue, the right reverts of demanding the 
securities which, for the time, had been 
relinquished. This, then, 1 apprehend, is 
the whole extent of the right of this coun- 
try, to demand from France the securities 
before required. If we contend for more, 
we must contend for much more,—for that 
which even the noble earl does not argue, 
namely, the re-establishment of the family 
of the Bourbons, for the securities before 
required were given up because the pa- 
ternal authority of the Bourbons was re- 
stored ; and if the noble earl insists upon 
the strict wording of the Treaty, he must 
claim, not only the exclusion of Buona- 
parté, but the restoration of the Bourbons, 
I contend, therefore, that in the letter and 
spirit of the Treaty, and by the acknow- 
ledged Jaw of nations, the utmost you can 
require is the giving of those securities by 
France, which before the abdication of 
Buonaparté you deemed an adequate 
barrier to his ambitious encroachments. 
Then we come to the next point—the 
expediency of engaging in war. I re- 
member that it is stated by Mr. Burke— 


ties before required from France are not | whose speeches and writings are a maga- 
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zine of arguments for and against every 
side of almost every question—on this 
subject, that as a nation could not be 
justified in pursuing war for a profitable 
wrong, so neither could it be justified in 
commencing war for an unprofitable right; 


or, in other words, that the principle of 


necessity alone was that of expediency. 
I have said that if Massena, Caulaincourt, 
or Ney, had been at the head of the French 


nation, the only question would have been 


that of security ; and, comparing what 
France might have been under them, and 
what it is under Buonaparté, I ask, is the 
diflerence such as to justify ministers in 
plunging this country into a new war, 
betore she had time even to bind the still 
bleeding wounds inflicted in her late and 
Jong-contesied hostilities? In viewing the 
expediency, it is necessary, first, to con- 
template the character of the war; and, 


upon this point, I confess I was much dis- 


appointed that the noble earl thought it 
Hecessary to say so little. When the 
famous Declaration of the 13th of March 
was adverted to on a former occasion, the 
noble earl assured the House that no con- 
struction was to be put upon it holding out 
other modes of attack upen Buonaparté 
beyond the legitimate practice and prin- 
ciple of ordinary warfare, The Treaty 
of Vienna of the 25th of March refers in 
terms to this document, and therefore, to 
judge properly of that Treaty, we must 
Jouk at the Declaration. It is there dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally asserted, that 
by violating the convention which esta- 
biisbed him in Elba, Buonaparté had for- 
feited his only legal title to existence— 
that by appearing again in France, he has 
deprived himself of the protection of the 
Jaw, and had manifested to the universe 
that there could be neither truce nor peace 
with hin—therefore they declare, that he 
has placed himself without the pale of 
civil and social relations, and as an enemy 
and disturber of the world, has rendered 
Nimse!f liable to public vengeance. Such 
are the terms of this instrument; and yet 
the nobie lord asserts, that nothing more 
is meant than that the ordinary and legal 
expedients of war shall be employed! I 
should be glad to find that interpretation 
authorized by the language; because I 
am anxious, not only to relieve the great 
name afixed to that document, but my 
country, from the stigma that must re- 
main upon it, were we to form an opinion 
of the Declaration by the natural import 
of the words, But what meaning can we 
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affix to these phrases—that he has for 
feited his only titie to existence—that he 
has put himself out of the pale of civil 
and social relations—and that he has made 
himself an object of public vengeance,— 
excepting that it is inculcating the savage 
principle of assassination? What is it 
but saying that the secret dagger as well 
as the public sword shall be unsheathed 
against him? Such a doctrine has, how- 
ever, been disclaimed, and | hope sin- 
cerely ; though the enemy has derived 
every advantage from the natural impres- 
sion it seems calculated to produce. 
Admitting, therefore, that the mode in 
which we are to make war is legitimate, 
Lentreat your lordships to reflect on the 
dreadful alternative to which it will re- 
duce us. Either the termination must be 
crowned with complete success, or with 
abject humiliation by the compulsory ac- 
knowledgment of Buonaparte, after signal 
and decisive defeats. Does it not, then, 
become a question of the first moment, 
whether, when we have a choice, mi- 
nisters shall be allowed to commit the 
country by the commencement of bostili- 
ties against a man who has the population 
and resources of a mighty nation at his 
command ? With such a man the Allies 
have declared that they can make neither 
peace nor truce. Events cannot be con- 
trolled, nor victories ensured ; those who 
now support the ministers of this country 
in a war, May soon cease to countenance 
their measures, and the result must then 
be disgrace and degradation. It is not 
necessary for me here to state all the dan- 
gers this country would have to encounter, 
though every prudent statesman would 
not fail to contemplate all the conse- 
quences of defeat, even in the hour of 
success; but after such a declaration, 
after such proceedings at Vienna, after 
such a triumph over the fallen, should 
Buonaparté again rise above his enemies, 
even without attributing to him all the 
bad passions charged by the noble earl, 
what hope at least could our Allies in- 
dulge ? What hope could even we have, 
with diminished population and exhausted 
revenues, of maintaining our indepen- 
dence? Such extremity of humiliation, 
in case of failure, was, perbaps, never 
before balanced ayainst the expediency 
of commencing a war. Does not this 
view of the subject require that, if possi- 
ble, hostilities should be avoided? We 
have never yet been told what were the 
securities demanded from the former Goe 
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vernment of France, that at that time 
were deemed adequate to the tranquillity 
and independence of Europe. Was France 
to have been confined to her ancient 
limits, as by ihe Treaty of Paris? If so, 
and at any tuture time that arrangement 
should be made, 1 hope all painful recitals 
will be omitted ; for, in my opinion, there 
are few greater securities for peace than 
avoiding galling reflections, which were 
perpetuaied by the terms in which the 
Treaty of Paris was couched, and for 
which, among other reasons, I held it to 
be injudicious. Those who contend for 
war now, must argue much beyond the 
points to which they restricted themselves 
before the fall of Bnonapané; they must 
contend that Kurope cannot be secure 
while France is independent, Is it true, 
that after the stroggle we have maintained 
with such unexampled perseverance, and 
the glorious triump we ultimately ob- 
tained, that even with France limited to 
her ancient possessions, we can no longer 
be secure ayainst the power, the ambition, 
and the rapacity of a single individual ? 
The nowle ear! bas rested the justifica- 
tion of making war against France at the 
present time principally on two grounds: 
first, on the internal siate of France at this 
time; and next, on the present state of 
the contede:acy. With respect to the 
internal state of France, | would ask the 
noble car —have you at the present mo- 
ment any precise and accurate knowledge 
on the subject? Ou that subject it is not 
likely that his Majesty’s Government 
should possess much better information 
than other persons; they can have no in- 
formation bat what they derive from such 
sources as are open to our own knowledge. 
Ivis extremely difficult to come at any 
thing like a satisfactory conclusion on a 
subject of this nature. And here, my 
lords, 1 must observe, that all the infor- 
mation stating France to be at present in 
a disturbed state, comes from a very inte- 
rested source, and is delivered to very 
interested hearers. ‘There is nobody here 
to whom the truth of such information is 
not very desirable; and there is, there- 
fore, an evident bias both in the mind of 
the reporter, and the persons to whom he 
delivers his information. We are told 
that there is another way of estimating 
the accuracy of these reports of disturb- 
ances—the taking them in connexion with 
the proclamations issued by the present 
Government of France. But to judge of 
these proclamations, we ought first to 
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know what the particular interests of the 
Government are. A government may oc- 
casionally give an effect, for ends and 
objects of its own, as we all know from 
experience, to disturbances in their own 
nature of a very trifling character. The 
noble ear! is old enough to remember the 
beginning of the French revolution, how 
we were continually buoyed up with ace 
counts of disturbances in France. We 
were then also told, that more than three- 
fourths of the population of France were 
adverse to the existing government. This 
was stated at a time when the fact was 
much more probable than at the present 
time—it was stated after the recent de- 
struction of a government to which France 
had been long accustomed, when by far 
the greatest part of the population then 
living had been educated under that go- 
vernment, and might very reasonably be 
presumed to entertain an attachment for 
it. Besides this, there actually existed in 
La Vendeé, at that time, a wa: of a most 
tormidable description. But what was 
the result then? When our hopes were 
the most sanguine from these internal 
discontents, we found at that very moment 
the greatest foreign exertions were made 
against the common enemy. This is a 
result which, philosophically speaking, 
we may generally expect to take place; 
and, in fact, if we examine history, we 
shall find, that internal discontents have 
usually given an uncommon vigour of 
exertion and energy to governments. In 
looking to governments of which the con- 
stitutions are free, we shall generally find, 
that when every thing is quiet there is no 
longer any real freedom. When we exa- 
mine the histories of Rome and the re- 
publics of Greece, we find that when they 
were most convulsed by internal dissen- 
tions at home, they obtained the greatest 
success over their foreign enemies in war. 
This is founded on human nature. The 
internal disturbances in France, therefore, 
so far from leading us to expect greater 
success in any attack on that country, 
should, on the contrary, lead us to expect 
a greater degree of exertion on the part 
of the Government. But if such a spirit 
of discontent should really exist in France, 
what are the best means of encouraging 
it? Will it be by making war on the 
country, or by leaving it to its own ope- 
ration? Experience proved how much an 
external war enabled a government to 
suppressany insurrection. Ifthree-fourths 
of the population of France are hostile to 
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the Government, as we have just heard 
from the noble earl, I should say, that 
the most likely way to counteract the 
effects of that hostility would be to make 
war on a whole nation of which so small 
a part are in reality.attached to the exist- 
ing government. ‘This would be pursuing 
the worst possible course, if the noble earl 
really believes that three-fourths of the 
people of France are secret enemies of 
Buonaparté, if not in open revolt against 
him. Our opportunities of information 
with respect to the state of that country, 
are of a limited nature. But I must in- 
form the noble ear], that all the informa- 
tion which I have received leads me to a 
very different conclusion. Before the 
return of Buonaparté was even thought 
of in that country, all the information 
which I received led me to the belief 
that the Bourbons were unpopular, not 
only among the military, but the most 
effective part of the population of France. 
This was at a time when the return of 
Buonaparté was not thought of, except 
perhaps by those who were in possession 
of his secret intentions. ‘The great part 
of those who visited France in the course 
of last summer were of opinion, that the 
government of the Bourbons, if it lasted 
during the life of the King, would be all— 
and that there would then be another re- 
volution. I may here allude to a letter 
from the marquis de Chabanes to the count 
de Blacas, which, no doubt, contains a 
good deal of declamation, and many views 
of policy in which I should not be dis- 
posed to acquiesce, but which is valuable, 
as it contains information with respect to 
the general disposition of the people of 
France, bo'h at the period of the accession 
of the Bourbons, and since their removal 
from the government of that country. 
He states, that the sentiments of the 
people at both periods were the same— 
that the clergy, the old noblesse, and the 
emigrants, were favourable to the Bour- 
bons—but these are the classes of the 
least efficiency of the whole—and that 
then and now—first, the whole of the mi- 
itary, and secondly, all those persons 
who had acquired national property— 
(for whether justly or not, there was dis- 
seminated amongst them a sort of panic, 
which men where their property is con- 
cerned are so prone to, especially where 
the title to that property is in any way 
questionable)—had expressed themselves 
adverse to the government of the Bour- 
bons; and we may consider these two 
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classes therefore, from their connexion 
with the events of the Revolution, as fa- 
vourably disposed towards Buonaparté. 
shall first proceed to consider the subject 
of the military. It has been argued by 
the noble earl, that the military have 
brought about the late revolution, thereby 
placing Buonaparté on the throne of 
France against the wishes of the people. 
But I contend, that the noble earl has no 
authority whatever for this statement. 
If we look at the history of this transaction, 
we shall find the most ample contradiction 
of it. His landing, for instance, with so 
small a body of men—his going a con- 
siderable way often before that body, and 
presenting himself to the populace every 
where throughout his journey. We find 
that he was always received, wherever he 
appeared, with acclamations ; and that he 
was not only popular with the military, 
but that there was a general disposition in 
his favour. When Monsieur arrived at 
Lyons, he reported that the national 
guards had shown an indisposition, that 
the populace had not shown a good dise 
position, and he expressed his only hopes 
to be in the troops, as the people of 
Lyons, the second city in the kingdom, 
were so generally attached to Buonaparté. 
The same attachment was shown in other 
parts of the country. ‘The whole popula- 
tion of France had not even kept them- 
selves in a state of quiescence, but had 
openly shown their satisfaction. The 
most favourable conclusion which the 
noble earl can possibly draw is, that if the 
people are not favourable to Buonaparié, 
they are at least adverse to the Bourbons, 
But with respect to the military, I will 
ask the noble earl if their sentiments are 
to be considered as no indication of po- 
pular opinion? I have always heard, that 
one great characteristic of the French 
armies, the native courage which no other 
army in Europe has displayed in a greater 
degree, was to be attributed, not only to 
the conscription giving them a better de- 
scription of men than entered the armies 
of other countries, but also to the Revolu- 
tion, which had introduced into that army 
persons of higher and better qualifications 
than would have entered it under other 
circumstances. Any man, on entering 
that army, might hope in one campaign 
to rise to the highest ranks—to rise ulti- 
mately to principalities. Noble lords 
may readily imagine, that in such a state 
of things not only the young will be in- 
duced to enter the army, but even fathers 
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of families will feel their objections dimi- 
nished to it, as an eligible vocation for 
their children. So far, then, from its 
being true, that the military in France 
form a separate class, it may on the con- 
trary be considered, as on the whole, form- 
ing an accurate representation of the sen- 
timents of the people. The whole popu- 
lation may also be considered as in a 
considerable degree military. It consists, 
in a great proportion, of old disbanded 
soldiers—men who entertain a fond re- 
collection of the actions in which they 
have been engaged—who bear a warm 
attachment to Buonaparté instead of hatred 
(notwithstanding the waste of human life, 
of which he has been the occasion), from 
a remembrance of the victories to which 
he led them. The spirit of the army, 
therefore, exists in some measure through- 
out the whole country. But, my lords, 
has nothing since taken place to confirm 
the opinion which I have now given? 
What are the proceedings of the French 
Government at the present moment? Do 
they show any distrust of the population ? 
Are they not, on the contrary, arming 
the whole of the male population from 20 
to 60?—a circumstance which may be 
considered to threaten France and all 
Europe with the most serious evils. But 
whatever opinions may be entertained on 
this subject, I am entitled to draw this in- 
ference from it—that Buonaparté and the 
rest of the government do not think it 
dangerous to put arms into the hands of 
the people, which might be turned against 
them if there existed any dissatisfaction 
in the country. The noble earl would do 
well to consider, before embarking in any 
war with France, that the effect would 
inevitably be to call forth all the military 
energies of that people; and that it is 
contrary to the principles of human nature 
to overcome the resistance of what was 
termed by Mr. Pitt §an armed nation.’ 
The measures adopted will call out 3,000 
battalions of 700 men each, forming an 
aggregate amount of upwards of two 
millions of men. It appears that no less 
than 172,000 national guards are already 
in motion, if M. Chateaubriand is to be 
believed. In looking to the state of 
France, therefore, there is no reason to 
look for any success for the Allied army ; 
but, on the contrary, that war with France 
will strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and enable it to oppress and extin- 
guish entirely whatever spirit of dissatis- 
faction may exist in that country. In all 
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former periods when we have attacked 
France on these principles, what has been 
the result?—the rallying the people of 
that country round their government, 
enabling that government to carry war 
and desolation into every country of Eu- 
rope, and of nearly overwhelming the 
liberties of the world. When the Allies 
offered moderate terms to France—when 
they carried liberty and independence on 
their banners—when they called on the 
people of France not to support the in- 
Justice of their government—then at last 
was seen in France that apathy which 
allowed that short-lived triumph to them. 
Both in their success and their failure the 
cause was equally evident; experience 
has shown how their success was gained, 
and the means that are most likely to 
destroy it. 

If such is the internal state of France, 
that we have nothing to hope for from 
any disturbances in that country, what, 
my lords, is the present state of the con- 
federacy? How far is it better or worse 
than it was last year? In the Russian 
campaign of 1512, the French army was 
nearly annihilated. By a great effort, 
however, Buonaparté was able to assemble 
in the spring of 1813, a considerable 
force, and to open the campaign with the 
first successes, of Bautzen and Lutzen. 
After the termination of the armistice, and 
after the defeats in Silesia, at Leipsic, and 
elsewhere, his army was again reduced to 
the lowest extremity; and in 1814, the 
French Government were in such straits 
as they never were before, to find means 
to resist the victorious armies entering 
that country. I have made out an ac- 
count, as well as Iam ale, from the state- 
ments of that period. In 1814 the army 
in Dantzic, the garrisons on the Rhine, 
the army of the Viceroy, and the army in 
Catalonia, formed an aggregate of 225,000 
men. These men were completely cut 
off from France, and incapable of afford- 
ing any assistance to that country. Of 
the residue which remained to defend 
France, without those armies, there were 
80,000 men under Buonaparté himself, 
30,000 under Augereau, and 35,000 under 
Soult; making the whole defence of 
France 155,000. Against this force, on 
the side of Spain, there was the British, 
Spanish, and Portuguese army, at least 
130,000 strong, under the duke of Wel- 
lington. The other armies were the 


Austrians 60,000, the Russians 180,000, 
‘the Prussians 130,000, the Bavarians and 
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Saxons 70,000, forming an aggregate of 
540,000 men. This, Iam confident, is the 
result of the statements at the time, and I 
have not included either the Swedish 
army or the landwehr, or garrisons de- 
tained behind. But I will suppose that 
this nomber is over-stated, and that we 
must deduct at least 200,000 from this 
number of 540.000; we shall find then 
that there did advance against France on 
all sides at least $40,000 victorious troops, 
confident from success, opposed by 
155,000 dispirited and worn-out troops, 
and that consequently France was at- 
tacked on all sides by the Allies by more 
than double the number of troops which 
could possibly be opposed to them. And 
yet, whvever recollects the alternative of 
hopes and fears, the ebbs and flows of opi- 
nion, and, by what a narrow accident 
success wis at last obtained—that after 
the capture of Paris, when Buonaparté 
was suffering from the desertion and 
treachery of those on whom he depended 
—it was by a narrow accident the Allies 
escaped destruction. Even under the 
great General who has hitherto been so 
signally successful in all his undertakings, 
who would look with confidence to the 
renewal of hostilities under the present 
circumstances? There was, then, cut off 
from the French armies 200,000 men— 
making the largest allowance for Italians 
and foreigners of ali descriptions, at least 
100,000 of this number must have re- 
turned to France, and be ready to recruit 
the armies of Buonaparté. The prisoners 
returned to France amounted at least to 
170,000. From this country they had 
received at least 100,000. The returned 
garrisons and prisoners of war must, at 
the least, form a fund for recruiting the 
army, of at least 200,000 men. Buona- 
parté, at his accession, found 150,000 
in a complete state of equipment — 
100,000 more were ready to be called out 
—and, in the course of two months exer- 
tions, we may consider his army, exclu- 
sive of garrisons and national guards, and 
170,000 men of select companies of na- 
tional guards, to amount to an available 
regular force of at least 300,000 men. In 
a question of expediency we ought to 
consider these things accurately, and not 
suffer ourselves to be led away by vain 
delusions. If success was obtained with 
such difficulty under such very different 
circumstances, what hopes can we possi- 
bly have that the same success will now 
attend our efforts? But can you now 
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have the same means which you had last 
year? Sweden, Spain, and Portugal, have 
all, it is true, signed the Treaty; but it 
does not appear that they can contribute 
any thing. Austria, Russia, and Prassia, 
the three great powers, are to receive five 
inillions by way of subsidy from this coun- 
try. No statement has been made by the 
noble lord this night of what farther ac- 
cession to the great Powers we are to ob- 
tain from the minor states of Germany. 
If we obtain any such accession, it can 
only be on paying further subsidies. We 
know that the king of Wirtemberg and all 
the other minor Powers are desirous of 
obtaining some of the golden eggs which 
the great goose of Europe has been lay- 
ing for sometime. With respect to Sweden, 
I apprehend that there may be some doubt 
of the willing disposition of that country. 
There may be also some doubt of its 
ability, from the accession which it of late 
so honourably obtained, [Hear, hear!] 
With respect to Spain, those who have 
seen what a Spanish army can do in de- 
fence of their own country, must laugh at 
any expectations of assistance from them. 
Portugal may give perhaps 20,000 men. 
But are these the only diminutions? Is 
the British army now what it then was? 
Is the duke of Wellington now at the 
head of those brave companions in arms 
who had such confidence in the man who 
had so often led them to victory? Is he 
any longer at the head of those invincible 
legions who have gained such immortal 
honour to their country? That army has 
been sent on most destructive and ill- 
conducted expeditions. The duke of Wel- 
lington is not able at present to produce at 
most above 20 or 30,000 troops, and those 
of a very different description indeed, 
though animated with the same British 
spirit, from those he formerly commanded. 
Iam not now including the Hanoverian 
troops. In America numbers have found 
their graves ; and from those who remain, 
after being harassed with their repeated 
voyages from Spain to America and from 
America back again to Europe, we can- 
not in justice expect that they will for 
some time equal their former character. 
We have not therefore the same British 
army. With respect to the minor Powers 
of Germany, what is the case with Saxony, 
for instance? Can you again raise your 
standard at Leipzic, and call on those to 
join you who contributed so essentially to 
your former victories? How happens it 
that those who, in opposition to their Go- 
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vernment, forced their commanders to 
Jead them to your ranks, are now your 
enemies? They gave you formerly 30,000 
men, and now Dresden is the first place 
where we see proclamations issued, to re- 
strain the indications of joy at the return 
of Buonaparté. The troops which mar- 
shal Blucher was obliged to punish, are a 
source of weakness and not of strength. 
With respect to Italy, with Genoa still 
ringing in your ears, can you expect that 
country again to rise? Are the people 
there any longer in the same situation ? 
But, is the alliance which exists cemented 
on the same principle as formerly? Be- 
fore the advance into France, the Allies 
were powerful from their union and num- 
bers; but above all they were powerful 
from their moderation and justice. Can 
they any longer, after their proceedings 
in Norway, Saxony, and Genoa, after the 
accessions which have been made to Ha- 
nover—can they come to the contest with 
the same confidence of union among 
themselves? Prussia has to keep down 
Saxony—Russia to keep down Poland, 
and at the same time, perhaps, to oppose 
an army to Turkey. Austria will be so 
occupied with Italy, even if Murat should 
be put down in that country, that she can 
afford but little assistance to the general 
cause. But can they advance to the 
subjugation of France without some fears, 
and apprehensions and jealousies of what 
they may expect from each other? In 
the division of spoil, we have seen how 
near Austria and Russia were in being in- 
volved in war, and in arming against 
each other with those very subsidies which 
they obtained from this country for other 
purposes. Is this problematical? Have 
we not seen the famous letter from lord 
Castlereagh to Prince Hardenberg ? That 
het who assumes to himself an un- 

nown power in the constitution of this 
country, who sets himself up as the judge 
of independent sovereigns—declares, that 
he has no objection on principle to the 
partition of Saxony. Did he recollect to 
whom he was addressing that letter ?—to 
the minister of the Court of Berlin. Did 
he recollect the Treaty of Basle, by which 
Hanover, the plunder of an ally, was 
given up to that Court? We have seen 
this person expressing a willingness to 
consent to the incorporation of the whole 
of Saxony, under the blind of a resistance 
to the dangerous pretensions of Russia. 
{Hear, hear!] The Allies would there- 
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that the very dangers which they escaped 
from with respect to France, they would 
have to provide against from another 
quarter. 

There are some other particulars, long 
as I have occupied the attention of your 
lordships, which I am under the necessity 
of shortly noticing. The noble earl has 
attempted to prove Buonaparté a faith- 
less character, I did not require to be 
told of the actions of that individual at 
such length, to be able to fourm an idea of 
his character—to be told, for instance, of 
the invasion of Spain, which in all its cir- 
cumstances was so like that of Scotland 
under our Edward |.—I1 did not require 
that the noble earl should go into all this 
to convince me that the government of 
Buonaparé was a government of great evil 
and injustice. I cannot help regretting 
that it should be thought necessary, in 
speaking of such a man, to make use of. 
intemperate language, such as calling him 
a traitor or assassin—language which can 
answer no good purpose either in peace or 
war. The use of such language leads al : 
ways to a suspicion either of the goodness 
of the cause of those who have recourse to 
it, or of their firmness and sincerity. I 
disapprove as much as any man the career 
which he has followed—-I detest as cor- 
dially his ambition—and I would do as 
much as any man to fight against bim 
and resist him when necessary. But who 
can say that all change in his character is 
impossible? Are there not in history 
examples of men polluted with as foul 
crimes as Buonaparté—who have waded 
through seas of blood—who have at last 
retired even to a private life? But I 
agree that it would be puerile to place 
any confidence in such a change of cha 
racter. I agree that it would not be rea~ 
sonable to place any reliance on his fature 
moderation. But if there is no change in 
his disposition, may there not be a change 
in his policy? Has he not during his 
year of exile had ample opportunity of 
reflecting on his former errors? Has he 
not had the means of detecting the causes. 
of his temporary ruin; and may he not. 
have been impressed with the necessity of 
abandoning that system which had already 
cost him too dear? In addition to this 
consideration there is another which in 
my mind, my lords, presses with great 
weight. The life of Buonaparté has al- 
ready been one fruitful of great events. 
More extraordinary occurrences have 
been crowded into it than are to be found 
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in the existences of ten ordinary men. He 
has undergone great fatigue of body. He 
has endured great perturbation of mind. 
His frame must necessarily be much shaken 
by these circumstances. He is fast ad- 
vancing to that period of life when active 
exertion is no longer to be expected. Sup- 
ae him arrived to such a condition, that 
e can no longer command his armies in 
the field with the energy which he has 
hitherto exhibited ; will not Europe have 
a security which it has not heretofore pos- 
sessed? My lords, I know that these are 
minor considerations in themselves, but 
they are important considerations when 
the whole case of the Allied Powers rests 
on the personal character of the individual 
to whom they are opposed. I am not one 
of those who are disposed to determine 
great questions of policy by a reference 
to the personal situation and circumstances 
of any individual. I would not go about, 
as the Athenians did, inquiring what was 
the state of health of Philip. Bur, my 
lords, I would take the chances which I 
have described into consideration. With 
such tendencies to a state of security by 
peace, I would not rashly plunge into a 
war, the only legitimate object of which 
is security. 
_ My lords, there are other reasons in 
confirmation of this argument. I have 
already said, that I think the noble earl 
mistaken in giving to the late revolution in 
France the character of a mere military 
movement. But still I firmly believe that 
the popular opinion in France is decidedly 
_ in favour of peace; and that Buonaparté, 
however indisposed to do so, feels com- 
pelled to give way to it. What is he 
about? He is expressing a great desire for 
peace. Is that to conciliate his army ? 
The noble earl has said, that war is the 
only mode by which he can maintain his 
influence with them. I do not think so. 
All that I can observe proves to me, that 
not only the public at large in France, but 
even the army themselves, are generally 
disposed to remain at peace. The noble 
earl has indulged in many observations on 
the new French Constitution. My lords, 
I am not one of those who have much 
confidence in the efficacy of any such 
hasty compilations. Attempts to form at 
once a constitution for a country have 
seldom been successful. With respect to 


our own, however we may venerate the 
wisdom of our ancestors, we all very well 
know how little there is in it of design, 
and how much it owes to accident, and 
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to the fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances. But, my lords, situated as the 
French were, what were they to do? 
They were compelled to form a constitu- 
tion on the best model they could find, 
and that model was the English Consti- 
tution. They thought this a form of go- 
vernment best calculated to prevent the 
recurrence of the evils which they had 
already endured. I will not have the 
presumption to say that there are no de- 
fects in this institution ; but in my opinion, 
the establishment of it affords another 
chance of the maintenance of peace. The 
party in France to whose influence the 
formation of this constitution is attribu- 
table, are certainly in earnest. Does the 
noble earl believe that Buonaparté can 
well connect himself with Carnot and 
others, who have given undoubted proofs 
of their attachment to well-regulated free- 
dom ? Can he believe that they will con- 
sider him as sincere in his new professions. 
—that they will not view his proceedings 
with distrust? Unquestionably that must 
be the case. But, how is this chance of 
disagreement to be removed? How, but 
by the advance of a foreign enemy, ad- 
verse to both parties. If we go to war 
with France, my lords, those parties which 
in peace would probably split, will unite, 
and will place in the hands of the man 
who has already proved himself so capable 
of wielding them, the immense military 
energies of that mighty Empire. 

The noble earl contends that if we do 
not go to war, we must remain in a state 
of extensive armed preparation. My lords, 
when Buonaparté first returned to Paris, 
I acquiesced in the necessity of an armed 
preparation. Under the doubtful circum- 
stances of that period, it appeared to be 
wise at all events to be prepared. But 
did I allow, that that preparation ought 
to be permarent? By no means. If by 
pursuing an enlightened policy we had 
confirmed a peace with France—a peace, 
which proper limits to the French power 
would have rendered secure, I see no 
reason why we should not have reduced 
our forces to the peace establishment to 
which it was proposed to reduce them 
when France was under the government 
of Louis 18. In many periods of our 
own history we have experienced that a 
low peace establishment has not prevented 
us from suddenly commencing a glorious 
war. The example of America shows, 
that a low peace establishment does not 
preclude the greatest and most instanta- 
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neous military exertions. The peace 
establishment of Prussia, antecedently to 
1813, was very limited ; and yet it is 
generally admitted, that in 1813, and 
1814, the Prussian army was the best and 
bravest in the field, There is no com- 
parison between the expense of mere pre- 
paration and of war. ‘The whole argu- 
ment of the noble earl rests, therefore, 
on the certainty of ovr success in this 
contest. But, if we should not succeed, 
and as we must in that event make peace 
at some time or other, 1 ask, whether a 
defensive attitude in that case will be less 
necessary or less expensive than at pre- 
sent? What then would I do, my lords, 
under these circumstances? I would act 
on the principles of the Treaty of Chau- 
mont. I would take the best means of 
securing this country by properly limiting 
the power of France. 1 would fortify 
myself- by a defensive alliance on the 
principles of that Treaty with the other 
Powers of Europe. An alliance we have 
now formed. But is there no danger of 
its dissolution ? What will be our situation 
if the events of the war should indace 
some of the Powers to fall off: from the 
confederacy? Should the campaign be 
unsuccessful, is it not to be apprehended 
that some of those Powers may grasp at 
the first objects they can seize, in order to 
save themselves from further loss and 
humiliation? In what state shall we then 
be placed—compelled alone to carry on 
a contest, the principle of which is ap- 
parently interminable? 

Such, my lords, will be our danger in 
the event of failure. How shall we be 
circumstanced in the event of success? 
The noble earl says he wishes for the re- 
storation of the Bourbons. I have already 
shortly stated my reasons for believing 
the restoration of the Bourbon family im- 
possible. It is a family absolutely repul- 
sive to all France. But granting that the 
Bourbons were replaced, what security 
should we then have? Can we disarm 
that country? If we can succeed in en- 
forcing on the French people, or in in- 
ducing them to choose their ancient 
dynasty, what security shall we then have 
greater than that which we may now pos- 
sess? After the experience which we 


have had, could we entertain any hope of 
permanent tranquillity ? Are we to go to 
war to destroy Buonaparté, or to destroy 
the military system of France? If the 
datter, my lords, it can only be done by 
the extermination of the whole army of 
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France. If this cannot be accomplished, 
and any other person, even a Bourbon, 
should be at the head of that army, he 
must yield to its spirit, and must engage 
France in war. Would you then, my 
lords, be relieved from the necessity—the 
dreadful necessity, as the noble earl terms 
it—of remaining in a state of armed pre- 
paration? If, my lords, we look to Ame- 
rica, we must feel that in the event of a 
new war the question of our maritime 


rights, unsettled as it has been left by the 


late Treaty with that country, will neces- 
sarily be revived, and that in a more ex- 
tended form, in consequence of the recent 
acquisition of colonies by the French Go- 
vernment. Unless we pursue a very dif- 
ferent policy with respect to America 
from that which has hitherto been adopted, 
elated by the late proofs of her strength, 
developed as it has been by those measures 
on the part of Great Britain, which have 
advanced the military power of America 
a century in the short space of a twelve- 
month, it is not likely that she will remain 
very pacific. My lords, since the resto- 
ration of Buonaparté to power, we have 
witnessed a measure at which I most sin- 
cerely rejoice, both on account of its own 
value and of the indication which it gives 
of the new character of his Government. 
I allude to the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade—-an object effected at a moment 
when it was most necessary for him to 
cultivate the public opinion; thus afford- 
ing the strongest practical refutation of 
the statement of our negociator, that it_ 
could not be accomplished under the 
reign of Louis, from the opposition of the 
popular sentiment. In adopting this 
measure, the Government of France ne- 
cessarily abandons all idea of becoming 
possessed of St. Domingo, or of extending 
its present colonies, which are by no 
means considerable ; and this will appear 
more evident, when we consider that from 
abolition the step to emancipation is but 
short. My lords, if we look at Saxony, 
we must be persuaded that peace is neces- 
sary to heal the divisions of that unhappy 
and injured country. If we look at Iree 
land, we must be satisfied that the amelio- 
ration and improvement at which the pro 
prietory of that country ought to aim, can 
be accomplished only in peace. All these 
considerations induce me to pause before 
I approve of an irrevocable war—war, 
which leaves us no expectation whatever 
of advantage. For the present day I 
would endeavour to obtain security 5 
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“ Besides what hope the never ending flight 

Of future days may bring, what chance, what 
change 

Worth waiting, since our present lot appears 

For happy, though but ill ; for ill, not worst ; 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe.” 


My lords, it is extremely painful to me 
on this occasion to differ from a noble 
friend of mine near me, whose enlarged 
understanding, whose liberal opinions, and 
whose extensive experience, entitle him to 
the greatest respect: but the discharge of 
my duty is paramount to every other con- 
sideration; and I therefore, my lords, 
move this Amendment :— 

** That an humble Aduress be presented 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
to thank him for his gracious Message: 

“ To express to his Royal Highness our 
firm determination to support all such 
measures as may be necessary to enable 
his Royal Highness to maintain the honour 
of his Majesty’s Crown, and to establish 


an intimate concert with the Powers of | 


Europe, for the protection of their re- 
spective rights against all foreign aggres- 
sion 

- « To assure his Royal Highness that it 
is at all times our anxious desire to give 
our assistance in fulfilling such Treaties 
as his Royal Higness may have been in- 
duced to enter into with these views ; but 
that we should not be justified in express- 
ing any approbation of the engagements 
which his Royal Highness appears to 
have contracted, for maintaining entire 
the stipulations determined upon and 
signed at the Congress of Vienna, of 
which, both as to their principle and ex- 
tent, we are as yet wholly uninformed ; 

- «© To state to his Royal Highness, that 
cordially approving, as we do, of a de- 
fensive system, for preserving the equili- 
brium of Europe, and securing the repose 
and independence of its states, we at the 
same time feel ourselves bound to repre- 
sent to his Royal Highness that we do not 
think a war undertaken on the principle 
of personally proscribing the present 
Ruler of France, necessary for the ac- 
complishment of those desirable ends. 

‘¢ That, on the contrary, such a war ap- 
pears to us questionable in its principle, 
and fraught with the greatest dangers; 
Jeaving us no alternative, with a view to 
the re-establishment of peace, but com- 
plete success in destroying the Govern- 
ment so proscribed, or humiliation and 
disgrace, in submitting to acknowledge 
it after such proscription. 
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« That we learn with satisfaction that 
hostilities have not yet been commenced, 
and that we entreat his Royal Highness to 
open new communications with the Allied 
Powers, whereby the engagements now 
subsisting between them, may be esta- 
blished on a defensive principle, more 
conducing, as it appears to us, to the in- 
terests of this country, and to the general 
security of Europe, than that which has 
been adopted in the Declaration signed at 
Vienna by the Allies on the 13th of 
March last, and in the consequent Treaty 
concluded on the 25th of the same month,” 

Earl Bathurst contended, that as an opi- 
nion was not called for on the engage 
ments entered into by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, the amendment 
proposed by the noble earl opposite, was 
in the present instance unnecessary. As 
it went to oppose the principle of pro- 
scribing an individual as the Sovereign of 
France, it was still more objectionable. 
Such a proposition, if agreed to, must 
cause the complete dissolution of the al- 
liance now formed against Buonaparté, 
The great Powers had declared, that peace 
could not be made with France so long as 
he remained at the head of her govern- 
ment; and this country, in departing 
from that principle, would depart from its 
Allies. With respect to what had been 
said of hostilities not having yet com- 
menced, and of letters of marque not 
having been issued, and the inference 
thence drawn, that the country was not in 
a state of war, he maintained that the 
statement of his noble friend had not been 
shaken by the circumstance of hostilities 
not having yet broke out; and that the 
issuing of letters of marque, though a 
measure frequently resorted to in the first 
stage of war, was not necessarily a part of 
war. In the present situation of things, 
their lordships must consider the country 
in a state of war; and the question now 
submitted to their decision was simply 
this, whether or not ministers had done 
right to advise the Prince Regent to place 
it in that state? The noble earl proceeded 
to show that just grounds for war had 
existed, and denied that any of the treaties 
entered into by the Allies had been 
violated on their part. It was said, that 
Buonaparté had not been paid the sum 
which it was stipulated he should periodi- 
cally receive. But this proved no viola- 
tion of the good faith of the Allies. By 
whom were the sums to be paid? Not by 


| the Allies, but by the King of France; 
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there could, then, have been no violation 
on their part, till Buonaparté had com- 
plained to them that he had not received 
what he was to have been paid, and they 
had failed to enforce the performance of 
the treaty which they had made with him. 
In no other instance had they violated 
the treaty they had made. Could any 
one consider the arrangement made with 
respect to the duchies of Parma and Pla- 
centia, and the report of its being the 
intention of the Allies to dispossess Buo- 
naparté of Elba, as affording a justifica- 
tion of his conduct? The question was, 
Is the resumption of the government of 
France by Buonaparté a justifiable cause 
of war with that country? and his noble 
friend had stated so clearly how that 
question rested, that he felt ashamed to 
dwell upon the argument. The fact was, 
the Allies did distinctly state, that they 
would make no peace so long as Buona- 
parté continued to administer the govern- 
ment of France. If that principle was 
the foundation of the armistice, the people 
of France had purchased peace by that 
condition; and upon the restoration of 
Buonaparté they had no right to a peace 
which had been purchased by the disso- 
lution of his government. Buonaparté 
would not recognise his abdication: if the 
French were a party to that declaration, 
then its condition, not being fulfilled, we 
were still at war with France: if they 
were not a party to that declaration, then 
the King of France had no authority to 
sign the treaty of peace, and we were still 
at war with France. The next question 
was, can we avoil the war? and if not, 
is it probable we shall be able to com- 
mence it with better prospects of success 
at a future period? As to the first of these 
questions, was there any man inthe House 
or in the country who thought it possible 
we could avoid the war sooner or later ? 
Look to Buonaparté and his system: 
there was but one opinion that he would 
watch his opportunity to commence war 
with us. It had been said that he was 
past forty years of age, and not in a con- 
dition to conduct an army: if we could 
count upon ten years of peace, this might 
be some argument; but a man was not 
to be sev down as decrepid because he was 
more than forty years of age. Next it 
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was said, that the French were to have a 
free constitution, which would restrain his 
authority. He was of opinion, that not 
much was to be expected from new consti- 
tutions, till the people had lived long 
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enough under them to experience that 
they were conducive to their happiness. 
It was said, that the war would prevent 
this constitution from being established, 
If so, and the effect of the constitution 
was to be to curtail his authority, then it 
was the interest of Buonaparté to make 
war upon us at last, though he might for 
a while suspend his purpose. It was onl 

by war that he could re-establish his 
power. As to the second question, the 
noble earl had gone into great length to 
show that we should this year commence 
the campaign with a force inferior to that 
of the Allies at the end of the war, 
and with Buonaparté’s army more formi- 
dable now than it was then. But the 
noble earl laboured under misinforma- 
tion as to the actual state of the armies of 
the Allies. He had also made many ani- 
madversions with respect to the conduct 
of the different Sovereigns, and had in- 
dulged in much invective against many 
individuals among the Allies; although 
he had at the same time protested against 
using any harsh language towards Buona- 
parte. It might have been as well if the 
noble earl had extended to our friends 
that moderation which he had shown to 
our enemy. He had asked, whether we 
could expect that Italy would rise in fa- 
vour of the Allies as it did last year? He 
had never heard of any such insurrection 
in Italy last year: we had all heard, in- 
deed, that though that country was ripe 
for such an insurrection, none, in fact, had 
taken place. The noble earl had then 
adverted to the affair of Genoa; that 
question had been already discussed, and 
the House had not agreed with the noble 
earl in his opinion, that a gross breach of 
trust had been committed in respect to 
that country: indeed, he had never wit- 
nessed a more gross, unwarrantable charge 
against any government. So with re- 
spect to the question of Saxony—he 
trusted that when it should come before 
the House, their lordships would be of 
opinion, that the conduct of ministers had 
been just and politic. It was true, that 
in two or three instances, some dissatis- 
faction with military arrangements bad 
been expressed by the Saxon troops under 
prince Blucher; but when the whole 
Saxon corps was stated to be under con- 
finement, with a considerable body of 
Prussians to watch them, he should only 
answer, by giving the House the last in- 
formation he had received from that 
quarter, which came yesterday from a 
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gentleman who had just left that country, 
namely, that the very guard of prince 
Blucher consisted of Saxons, and that that 
eneral was personally under the care of 
Sascne only. The noble earl had stated, 
that neither Prussia, Russia, nor Austria, 
would be able to march so large a force 
as last year. The fact was directly the 
reverse; for all three would march a 
much more considerable force. The 
noble earl had talked of the powerful di- 
version which Saxony would cause; but 
had omitted to mention the troops of the 
King of the Netherlands, who had no 
existence last year. As to the British 
army, there were, unquestionably, many 
regiments which Government was not able 
now to place under the command of the 
duke of Wellington, which had been so 
placed last year; but when the noble earl 
represented his army as no longer so for- 
midable—[Earl Grey interrupted the noble 
earl to say, that his observation applied 
only to the diminished numbers of the 
British troops |.—Earl Bathurst continued, 
that the question was not whether we were 
as powerful as we were last year, but 
whether we had a greater prospect of 
success next year. If Buonaparié’s army 
was so formidable as the noble earl had 
represented now, it would next year be 
more formidable. Then it was said, that 
this was an interference with the govern- 
ment of France. Toa certain extent, we 
had a right to such interference. He 
protested against carrying this principle 
beyond what was absolutely necessary ; 
but contended for the right, if necessary, 
with a view to secure ourselves against 
serious and alarming danger. If a go- 
vernment exercised its functions in a 
manner which was dangerous to its neigh- 
bours, those neighbours had a right to 
proscribe that government, if necessary. 
Lord Grenville said, he considered the 
present ruler of France as the common 
enemy of Europe, and had no doubt that 
if he had been placed in the situation the 
Prince Regent’s ministers had been placed 
in, that he should have given the same 
advice as to tle present state of war. Now 
that Parliament was called upon for its 
support, he could not, after all the consi- 
‘deration he had been able to give the sub- 
ject, bring himself to duubt that it was 
their duty to declare their determined 
resolution to support the Crown to the ut- 
most in the prosecution of the war. But 


if any hesitation had appeared on the part 
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impression was, he should not have pre- 
sumed, upon the imperfect, and perhaps 
erroneous information which a member of 
parliament was able to pick up, to advise 
the Government to commence a war 
which ministers did not think expedient. 
He expressed some concern that the 
House were not called upon to consider 
this subject earlier, for the sake of giving 
more satisfaction to the country, of coun- 
teracting many unfounded opinions, and 
removing many groundless prejudices, 
But the delay had afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of examining and re-examining 
opinions, of the correctness of which he 
had so much reason to doubt, when he 
found they differed from those of his noble 
friend—of whose judgment he thought so 
highly. To give an opinion in favour of 
a continuance of the calamities of war, was 
a painful task to any man; but it was 
some consolation to feel that that was the 
opinion of a man whose whole public life 
had expressed a general abhorrence of 
war, and who thought that in order to be 
just, a war must not only be necessary, 
but unavoidable. The first question was, 
whether we had just grounds to consider 
ourselves at war. There was a saying of 
Mr. Burke, recorded in those volumes in 
which, if so many things were often appli- 
cable, it was because they were founded 
on the solid principles of truth—that nei- 
ther a profitable wrong, nor an unprofit- 
able right, were fit objects to be pursued 
by war. Even though it were demon- 
strable, that the greatest possible advan- 
tage might be derived from the prosecu- 
tion of war, yet if it could be shown that 
the war was unjust, the waging such a 
war was more unprofitable to its interests 
than any advantage could benefit them. 
Much had, of necessity, been said re- 
specting the general right of interfering 
with the government of other nations, Ina 
the abstract principle, that no government 
had a right to interfere with another, 
every body would agree, The right was 
unquestionable, like the rights of men in 
a state of nature; and if any political 
state could be found in a state of nature, 
the rights of a state so separated from the 


‘other states would be absolute and un- 


deniable ; but it was with societies as with 
individuals, with governments as with 
men—when they stand in any relation to 
each other, they must be contented to see 
their rights regulated with a view to the 
mutual rights of all. The rights of others 
in relation to that state were as sacred as 
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the rights of the state itself. He did not 
apprehend that this principle would be 
denied 3 every page in the history of 
every country furnished examples of its 
being acted upon. His noble friend had 
mentioned two striking instances which 
had lately occurred. That this principle 
must not be made the pretext of oppres- 
sion and injustice, was true of every other 
ground of war; and there was no legiti- 
mate ground of war which might not by 
abuse be distorted to the purposes of in- 
justice. There was no country which had 
not tried the effect of a treaty with Buo- 
naparté—which had not experienced that 
in restraining his power, or diminishing 
his aggressions, treaties were of no avail 
whatever. If the House had not been of 
this opinion, the moment for them to have 
declared it was when the Prince Regent’s 
ministers signed the declaration to that 
effect: they should then have required 
mninisters to have withdrawn such declara- 
tion in the name of England. He cor- 
dially approved of the declaration: on 
that foundation France accepted the offers 
of the Allies; and that Government— 
which was originally a military usurpa- 
tion—had it been the most legitimate in 
the world, would, by the misconduct of 
the Sovereign, have forfeited its title to 
its King, and have produced the extreme 
case of the necessity of driving from the 
throne the person who had so abused his 
authority. If France possessed the right 
of choosing her own government, and 
had, after so many years of war, by which 
she had been so great a sufferer, made 
some sacrifices for the advantages of the 
restoration of tranquillity, her own limita- 
tion of that right could not be doubted: 
and so the bargain was made at Paris. 
This would appear the true sense of the 
treaties, looking on the whole business as 
one great transaction, In civil transac- 
tions, some competent tribunal or juris- 
diction was referred to, which prescribed 
certain forms as necessary to be attended 
to for the regulation of a contract; which 
he who did not act upon, neglected at his 
peril. But in affairs between nations, 
there was no common authority or tribunal 
to refer to, or which had authority to pre- 
scribe: and all that could be required 
was, to impose on both parties the dut 

of performing what they undertook. The 
intention to perform the contract must be 
made known to all parties, and this was 
the case respecting the exclusion of Buo- 
haparté and his family from the French 
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throne. The question, therefore, was not 
on the abstract right of interfering in the 
choice of a government for France, but 
on the right of enforcing a solemn treaty. 
It mattered not what was the case of right, 
if it was allowed, as no man denied, that 
France had the right to conclude lawfull 

the Treaty. That gave to the Allies the 
right of enforcing it. The Treaty was 
made, and it could not be lawful for 
France to break it. It was founded on 
certain stipulations: but France breaks it, 
and retracts from part of the bargain; her 
obligation was the exclusion of Buona 
parté’s dynasty. The moment that vio- 
lation was committed, a just cause of war 
ensued. Their lordships might, though it 


“was not necessary, look back to the War 


of the Succession, and the original prin- 
ciple on which that war was founded. 
The Allies, he would not say whether 
wisely or not, did relax from the original 
principle of excluding the Bourbon fa- 
mily from the Spanish throne; but they 
insisted on the means for preventing the 
crowns of the two nations being worn by 
the same person. It might then have de- 
pended on the life of a weak and sickly 
child, whether Philip would not become 
the rightful heir of France. Had the 
contemplated event occurred, then France 
would have desired and attempted the an- 
nexation of Spain asa province of France ; 
not as it was afterwards, a virtual pro- 
vince, but an actual added province or 
kingdom. If the policy, then, was ad- 
mitted to be right, what was the inference 
respecting the present circumstances ? 
The point then was, not the exclusion of 
all the Bourbons or others from the throne 
of Spain, but to prevent Philip 5 from 
wearing the French crown; and we now 
said, that by the Treaty Buonaparté can- 
not lawfully be considered as the Emperor 
of France. This was our ground, and as 
to the enemy nothing more was necessary. 
The case was this: he had violated, and 
the Allies claimed the observance of the 
Treaty. It was fitting to show to France 
that we were justified in those steps which 
might bring on France all the calamities 
of war. His opinion was, that there was 
no option left us; nor any grounds for 
long deliberation. We were placed by 
an imperious necessity in a state to do 
what could not be avoided. The first 
great point of importance was the observ- 
ance of the Treaty. It was no light mat- 
ter after twenty-five years of trouble, and 
eyen at the close of war, to find in France 
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the early calamities—a passion under the 
dominion of which, she was preparing to 
commence a new war. Could France alone 
have a right to examine, question, or can- 
cel treaties, without assigning any reason 
why she was not bound by them? If there 
remained any hope for the maintenance 
of peace in Europe against such a power 
as France, it must be grounded upon a de- 
termination that she should be bound by 
the force of her contracts. Europe was 
not to tolerate her principles of destroying 
treaties, such as she avowed in the case of 
the opening of the Scheldt, for instance, 
some years ago. So now she renounced 
her contract by one of the most insulting 
papers ever known in the annals of diplo- 
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macy, called by Caulaincourt “ a proposi- 
tion for peace,” which was founded only | 
on this—that France might, at her plea- 
sure, dispense with all compacts. What 
occasion was there now for the question | 
whether relations should be entered into | 
with France, seeing that she had shown | 
that she would not abide by any treaty ? 
She gloried in violating a treaty. She | 
scattered it to the winds. By twenty-five | 
a of fatal experience, she had taught | 
Surope how she appreciated treaties. Other | 
securities must, therefore, be found for her | 
than those of solemn compacts. To all 
propositions from Buonaparté there was 
an insuperable objection. He could offer 
no security. We had nowa duty imposed 
upon us. He had flagrantly broken his 
faith ; and because he had done so, were 
we to break faith with our Allies? If they 
called on us to enforce an unjust demand, 
we might reply, that we were no party to 
the matter. If they called on us to sup- 
port one, which though just was yet new, 
we might say, that the interest of the 
country was to be first considered. But 
our Allies now called upon us only for 
the observance of a treaty agreed to by 
all, and we could not consistently set up 
a plea of ovr own interest as a reason for 
not assisting in securing its observance. 
To refuse to maintain the Treaty of Paris, 
would be conduct towards our Allies of a 
character similar to the bad faith of Buo- 
naparté. There were yet other grounds 
for deciding on this fearful alternative. 
He held good faith to our Allies to be in- 
dispensable ; but his real opinion was, 
that it was essential to the general secu- 
rity of all (he knew not how to make 
shades of difference), that the stipulations 
of the Treaty should be enforced. No 
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reasonable man, certainly no man in that 
House, could confide in the security to be 
found in treaties with Buonaparté. Secu- 
rity must be looked for in other means. 
Speaking of the security or insecurity of 
treaties, he should not attempt a statement 
of how many violations of treaties Buona- 
parté had been guilty ; but he would ask 
any one to show him a single country 
during the last ten or twelve years, which 
had sought peace or safety by treaty with 
him, that had not found itself visited with 
the aggravation of the very evils it had so 
attempted to ward off? Instead of enu- 
merating violations, he would ask, who 
would rest his security on Buonaparté ; 
and who would point out a treaty with 
him that was not followed by the detri- 
ment of the other contracting party ? His 
noble friend, in a laudable anxiety for 
peace, which he fully shared with him, 
had indulged in expectations in which he 
(lord Grenville) could not indulge. Age 
certainly imposed limits on the activity 
and ambition of man; but, with respect 


to Buonaparié, that period had not as yet 


arrived. As little could he trace as to the 
amendment of his disposition. God for- 
bid he should suppose that no amendment 
could take place in any man: but in look- 
ing to the general safety of nations, and 
to the happiness and existence of his own 
country, he could not rest upon probabi- 
lities merely, where especially he saw no 
reasonable hopes, and when the very act of 
the man which occasioned the present crisis, 
was one of the strongest examples of his 
faithlessness and ambition which his life had 
offered. Lord Grenville said, that from any 
means of information which he possessed, 
he knew not how to estimate the propor- 
tion of those in France who desired the 
return of Buonaparté, and of those who 
wished for any other government. It 
appeared, however, that he was replaced 
by the active efforts of the military. 
There were no traces of any other inter- 
ference. Though he could not estimate 
and distribute the different proportions of 
the opinions of the French; yet from all 
he had heard, from every report on the 
subject that he had read, it did appear 
that under Louis the 18th the army felt a 
radical discontent at the pacific principles 
of that monarch. His moderation and 
pacific disposition was the very cause, 
for which, as for a crime, he was deposed. 
He was the victim of peace. He was the 


sacrifice of his good faith. He had not 
suffered, like his unfortunate brother Louig 
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16, upon charges alleged against him, for 
designing to violate the liberties of France, 
or for any, harshness of proceeding. His 


Government was a government of lenity.. 


It could not be charged against him that 
he was shaking the constitution that had 
been formed. Though it was the interest 
of the present Government to find out 
charges of a disposition to unsettle the 
present state of property in France, he 
had not been able to discover a single 
proof of any such accusation. The lawful 
assemblies under the new constitution 
paid him all allegiance up to the very 
moment that he became an exile. It was 
because he was the friend of peace, and 
was desirous to keep peace with the other 
countries of Europe, that a soldiery, ac- 
customed to rapine, and raised by their 
former Chief to principalities and powers, 
carved out of the just rights of other 
people, were discontented, and desired no 
Monarch, but a General prepared to renew 
the work of spoliation. Was it nothing 
now to be desired to sanction a system 
under which Europe had so long groaned, 
with such an army and such a chief at its 
head? If his disposition was said to have 
undergone some change, his situation 
again was now changed ; and as the army 
was formerly upheld by spoliation and 
plunder, so now, for the same objects, he 
was recalled by his former instruments, 
who alone could maintain him in his re- 
gained power. As to new constitutions, 
he was firmly of opinion, that a good con- 
stitution could only be formed by the 
adaptation of remedies from time to time, 
under the circumstances which required 
them: Theonly exception mentioned was 
that of America; but that did not apply. 
The founders of that constitution acted 
with great wisdom. It was framed so as 
to produce as little change as possible in 
the existing laws and manners under the 
altered form of government, which, though 
a republic, was constructed as nearly as 
the difference would admit, on the mo- 
narchical form of our own constitution. If 
any person would consider the present 
situation of Buonaparté in France, it must 
appear that, judging by all human proba- 
bility, it would be necessary for him (even 
supposing we were inclined to remain at 
peace with him), to keep his army in 
humour with him, by leading them on to 
some fresh aggression against some foreign 
nation; which would force us into the 
contest, however we might be disinclined 
to it. If we looked at all his former policy, 
(VOL. XXXI. ) 
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we should see that he was under a sort of 
necessity of maintaining his power by the 
same means by which he had acquired it. 
Against his recurring to his former policy, 
his noble friend appeared, by the amend- 
ment he had moved, to consider that it 
would be sufficient security for this country 
to continue in peace with him. A state 
of peace did not, however, now exist be- 
tween us and Buonaparté. We had now 
no treaty with him; and he wished to 
know upon what grounds we could now 
negociate with him? In the overture, as it 
was called, that Buonaparté had made to 
this country, he mentioned nothing about 
the Peace of Paris, nor even condescended 
to say any thing as to the terms on which 
he was disposed to treat with us. It ap- 
peared, however, by lord Clancarty’s 
letter, that the proposal which was for- 
warded to Vienna, was, that he was con- 
tent to abide by the Treaty of Paris. He, 
for his part, had always thought that by 
that Treaty, the great points which re- 
mained to be settled for the future peace 
of Europe were left too undefined. It 
was settled, indeed, that France should 
preserve her ancient frontiers, and that 
we were to restore to her the greater part 
of her colonies. All the other great in- 
terests of Europe were, however, reserved 
to be discussed at the Congress, to which 
France also sent her minister. Now, if it 
were proposed to negociate for peace with 
Buonaparté on the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris, was it also to be left open to him 
to interfere in all those arrangements that 
by that Treaty were left undefined, but 
which had since been agreed upon by the 
different Powers at Vienna? -If this was 
the case, even although we might take 
the Treaty of Paris as the foundation of 
peace, we should soon find ourselves en- 
tangled in a hostile negociation with 
Buonaparté, about those other interesting 
points which had been happily settled, 
after long deliberation, by the Congress 
at Vienna, With such a wide field of 
discussion thrown open, what hopes could 
there be of the defensive system being 
long maintained? It was impossible for | 
their lordships not to recollect what dif- 
ferences had existed between the Powers 
of Europe upon those points, when they 
were under discussion. How greatly would 
those differences be increased, if those 
discussions were now to be re-opened, and 
Buonaparté was admitted to become a 
party in them. Under such circumstances, 
4 the opportunities he wouldthen 
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have of sowing divisions, what hope could 
be entertained of preserving the defensive 
system recommended in the Amendment 
to the Address ?—[Lord Grenville here ap- 
peared to be taken suddenly ill, and con- 
cluded rather abruptly, by stating, that for 
the reasons he had stated, he should sup- 
port the Address. ] 
The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were, 
For the Amendment—Present ... 35 
Proxies... 9 
— 44 
Against it—Present... 102 
Proxies... 54 


—156 
Majority for the Address... 112 
List of the Minority. 

DUKES. Cork 
Sussex Grey 
Norfolk Rosslyn 
Somerset Lauderdale 
Grafton Visc. Torrington 
Devonshire LORDS. 
Argyll Say and Sele. 

MARQUISSES. St. John 
Lansdown Byron 
Douglas King 
Wellesley Montfort 
EARLS. Foley 

Derby Hutchinson 
Essex Auckland 
Albemarle Proxies. 
Jersey Marquis Downshire 
Cowper Earl of Thanet 
Ilchester Earl of Guilford 
Carnarvon Duke of Leinster 
Grosvenor Earl Besborough 
Darnley Earl Spencer 
Charlemont Viscount Anson 
Donoughmore Lord Crewe 
Stanhope Lord Dundas 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 24. 


Motion RESPECTING THE GRANT TO 
Lorp Metvitte.) Lord Milton, on rising 
to bring forward.a motion on this subject, 
with the particulars of which the House, 
he said,. were well acquainted, disclaimed 
all motives for interference but those of 
his public duty. He had no feelings of 
an adverse nature towards the deceased 
nobleman or any of his relatives or friends, 
but on public grounds only he deemed it 
necessary to take up the subject. The 
history of the grant might be traced to. 
the letter of the earl of Buckinghamsbire 
te the Court of Directors, of the date of 
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the 12th January, 1814.* This letter, 


which had long been before the House, 
referred to a conversation which the noble 


* Cory of a Letrer from the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire to the Chairman of the East 
India Company, dated the 12th Ja- 
nuary 1814, referred to on the Mi- 
nutes of the General Court of the 
4th May, 1814, 


“ India Board, January 12, 1814. 

“« Sir; Understanding from the conver- 
sation I had with you and the deputy 
chairman, that the Court of Directors have 
not yet come to any determination re- 
specting the continuance of the pensions 
granted to lord Wellesley, lord Meiville, 
and myself, I consider it my duty to state, 
as distinctly as 1 can, my sentiments upon 
the subject. 

« With reference to the grant to lord 
Wellesley, I should ill discharge the func- 
tions of the office I have the honour to 
hold, if I did not convey to you my de- 
cided opinion, that no man can read the 
Records of the East India Company during 
the period that lord Wellesley filled the 
situation of Governor-general of India, 
without being impressed with the deepest 
sense of his eminent services; and what- 
ever differences of opinion might have 
occasionally arisen between him and the 
Court of Directors upon particular points, 
the exertions he made, the talents he dis- 
played, and the benefits he rendered, were 
of anature toentitle him to a signal and 
substantial reward; and that the conti- 
nuance of his pension would not only be 
an act of Jiberal and wise policy, but of 
strict justice on the part of the East India 
Company. 

«¢ The pension granted to the executors 
of the late lord Melville is connected with 
circumstances which it may be.a little . 
difficult to discuss ; but which, in order to 
make myself clearly understood, 1 cannot 
entirely overlook, 

“ Upon an examination into the state 
of the late lord Melville’s affairs at his 
death, it was found that his property was 
inadequate to the payment of his debts by 
a very large sum, for which the present 
lord Melville has. made himself respon- 
sible. 

“Into this voluntary engagement he | 
was induced to enter, at great. personal 
inconvenience to himself and family, his» 
property being settled, from a sense of 
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earl, as president of the Board of Con- 


the Grant to Lord Melville. 


trol, had had with the chairman of the 
India Company ; but there was no par- 
liamentary knowledge of the subject pre- 
vious to this letter. It recommended the 
granting of a sum of money to the present 
lord Melville, a person who was not a 
servant of the Company, but a2 minister of 
the Crown; it stated the high situation 
held by his lordship’s father, and recom- 
mended, that to avoid the discredit which 
would attach to his memory, by the non- 
payment of his debts, the sum of 20,0001. 
should be proposed to the Court of Di- 
rectors to be granted to his son. The 
great object, however, of the Board of 
Control, was to prevent the lavish ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Company, 
and the object of the Act by which it was 
formed, was to check profusion and cor- 
rupt practices in India. But he would 
contend, that it was equally within the 
view of the Legislature, to extend the 
operation of the Act to the prevention of 
such practices at home, or to any quarter 
of the globe where they might take place. 
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It was an object of the Act to prevent the 
originating of any grant with the Board 
of Control. He then insisted, that the 
letter was a public ddcument, and nota 
private communication, as had been main- 
tained by the gentlemen opposite. He 


‘proceeded to contend that the late lord 


Melville, if entitled to compensation, 
should have received it by a vote of Par- 
liament as a servant of the Crown, and not © 
from the funds of the Company. This 
body and the King’s ministers ‘iad not 
only separate, but often conflicting inte- 
rests ; and he would ask, whether it was 
fit or decorous that a person who was 
placed in the very office of controlling 
the Company should receive rewards from 
it? The view that the Court of Directors 
appeared to take of the communication, 
was perfectly honourable and consistent. 
They resolved that the letter should be 
submitted to a general court of proprietors, 
and having done this, they deemed it 
their duty to go no farther. The last- 
mentioned court, however, decided by 
ballot, that the grant should be made; 


what was due, particularly to the high 
stations his father had held in public life; 
and to avoid the discredit that would 
attach upon his memory, had his debts 
remained unsatisfied. 

“ Under an impression that the exten- 
sion of the grant to the late lord Melville 
to his executors might have been made 
amongst other considerations, in the con- 
templation of his debts, and the inade- 
quate means his property afforded of 
paying them, I venture to state these cir- 
cumstances to you, and to submit for your 
consideration (the sum of 20,000/. being 
still unprovided for), the propriety of pro- 
posing to the Court, that the grant should 
be continved for a period that would dis- 
charge that sum. 

“ If the estimation in which I hold the 
late lord Melville’s services to the East 
India‘ Company be ill founded, the pro- 
position will have little weight with your 
Court; but if I justly appreciate them, I 
am confident that the suggestion I have 
made will not fail to receive that attention 
to which it appears entitled. 

“ With respect to the pension grated 
to myself, I should observe, that upon my 
appointment to the office of president of 
the Board of Control, I intimated my in- 
terition to forego the réceipt of the pen- 


"sion during the period of my ¢ontinuancé 


in that office; and I certainly was detér- 


mined, at all events, to persevere in that 
intention. 

« At the same time I must candidly 
acknowledge, that adverting to the terms 
upon which the charter was renewed, it 
did not occur to me that any question was 
likely to have arisen upon the sabject of 
the existing pensions: as, however, it has 
arisev, 1 must request that the business, 
as far as my pension is concerned, may 
not be agitated at present. 

« In the exércise of my official duties, 
I ought not, in the opinion of any man, to 
be liable to the imputation of acting under 
feelings of personal disappointment, or 
open to the charge of disregarding an ob- 
ligation conferred. 

«If the Court should be disposed, let 
them take up the subject whenever I 
leave the office of president of the Board 
of Control; they will then, as at present, 
have their own records to réfer tu for the 
grounds upon which the pension was ori- 
ginally granted, and they will enter upon 
the consideration of it under circumstances 
wholly free from the objection that has 
presented itself to my mind ; and I would 
add, on that a¢count, far tore satisfac- 
tory to thy own feelings. I have the ho- 
houf to be, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) 

Robert Thornton, esq. 

&e. 
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but this did not change the nature of the 
application, which was like canvassing for 
money, and a precedent for trucking the 
patronage of the Government for the pa- 
tronage of the Company. Such a grant 
was peculiarly inappropriate at a time 
when the right hon. gentleman connected 
with the Board of Control (Mr. Wallace) 4 
was passing a Bill through the House to 
prevent the Company from granting an- 
Duities to the widows and chidren of their 
own officers and servants. It was only 
two or three sessions ago since the Com- 
pany came to Parliament to beg a loan, 
and got two millions and a half advanced 
to them; and it was admitted by those 
who took the part of the Company, that 
the latter had by this means got a balance 
of 900,000/. in their favour; and the very 
next year the ministers go to the same 
Company whom they had been obliged 
to bolster up, and ask them to give 
20,0001. to one of their friends, at the 
very time when they were unable to re- 
ward their own servants. On the whole, 
considering the circumstances under which 
the grant had been made, it was a subject 
which called loudly for an expression of 
the opinion of Parliament, as a job which 
was corrupt in its conception, and mis- 
chievous in its effects. He should there- 
fore propose certain resolutions of censure 
on the president of the Board of Control. 
The noble lord then moved, “ That the 
copy of minutes of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company upon the re- 
ference made to them by the general 
Court of Proprietors on the 9th of June 
1814, to consider that part of the Letter 
from lord Buckinghamshire which relates 
to the pension heretofore granted to the 
date lord Meiville, might be read ;” and 
the same being read, the noble lord next 
moved, 

“ That, in transmitting the said Letter 
to the chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, the president of the Board of Com- 
‘missioners for the affairs of India has 
-acted contrary to the spirit of the Acts 
24 Geo. 3, st. 2, c. 25, and 33 Geo. 3,c. 
52, by which the said Board was esta- 
blished and regulated, inasmuch as he has 
thereby originated a grant of money out 
of the revenues of the Company : 

“ That this House cannot but view with 
extreme jealousy and apprehension the 
encouragement to a lavish expenditure of 
the resources of the Company, which has 
been thus given by the first commissioner 
of that very department whose peculiar 
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duty it is to check and control such ex- 
penditure : 

«« That the conduct of the earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, as president of the Board of ' 
Control, in suggesting a grant of money by 
the East India Company, on the ground 
of services performed by a former presi- 
dent of the said Board, tends to introduce 
a system of intercourse between the said 
Board of Contro} and the East India Com- 
pany, contrary to the intent with which 
the said Board was established, and highly 
prejudicial to the public interest.” 

Mr. Wallace said, he gave the noble 
lord full credit for the motives of public 
duty which had induced him to bring the 
present subject under the consideration of 
the House, and he trusted that he would 
do him the same justice in believing that, 
taking a totally different view of the 
whole question, he felt it with equal sin- 
cerity a duty to resist it; that he did so 
because he did not think the character he 
had given of the letter of the president of 
the Board of Control was fairly attribu- 
able to it, or that by writing it that noble 
person had done what was either inconsis- 
tent with his duty, with the Act of Parlia- 
ment, or with the acknowledged rights of 
the East India Company ; that he still en- 
tertained the same opinion of the letter 
in question he had repeatedly given, that 
it was in its nature and character a private 
one; but supposing it to be otherwise, 
and to have possessed any circumstance 
which the law required in the official 
communication between the Board of 
Control and the East India Company, he 
had yet to learn, that it constituted a 
violation either of the letter or spirit of 
the Act of Parliament. 

It was contended, that the Board of 
Control were precluded from originating 
grants of money. If it was. meant that 
they were precluded from giving officially 
directions for any grants of money of any 
description, he perfectly agreed in it; and 
though the words of the Act applied 
strictly only to the funds in India, he ad- 
mitted that the principle of the provision 
went generally to the protection of the 
funds of the Company, and the restriction 
might, therefore, be fairly argued to com- 
prehend their fuuds both abroad and at 


-home. But it by no means followed, from 


the Board being precluded from directing 
by its authority a grant of money, it was 
necessarily precluded from suggesting 
the propriety of making one as a matter 
of consideration to the East India Com- 
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‘pany. 


‘civil and military affairs and revenue of 


the Grant to Lord Melville. 


What was the nature of the 
restriction on the subject? It was this: 
Parliament having given to the commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India the most 
extensive powers over the whole of the 


the Company—to call for, to alter, to ori- 
ginate dispatches concerning them,--makes 
the exception, amongst some others, of 
grants of money, and provides, that under 
no circumstances they are to give direc- 
tions on this subject, whatever they may 
do on others, independent of the concur. 
rence of the East India Company. Many 
are deceived by the name which is in 
familiar language given to the commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India, of the | 
Board of Control, and suppose that its 
province is contined to checking and con- 
trolling the acts of the Company; but 
their powers, as described by the Legisla- 
ture, are those of superintendance, direc- 
tion, and control; and io prohibiting an 
authoritative direction for a grant of mo- 
ney, it did all that it meant to do; it re- 
quired, that as on one hand the Company 
were restrained from burthening their 
funds by grants without the approbation 
of the Board of Control, so on the other 
the Board of Control should not impose 
any burthen on them without the concur- 
rence of the Company. This, with the 
responsibility of the Board for its appro- 
bation, was the security intended to be 
taken against improvident applications of 
the Company’s funds; and this, by the 
words of the Act, is effectually obtained. 
If, then, superintendance and direction 
are a part of the duties of the Board, with 
powers the most extensive attached to 
them, it would be difficult to maintain 
that they were precluded from offering 
suggestion or advice on any subjects 
which may affect the interests of the Com- 
pany ; although, for especial reasons, on 
particular ones they may want the power 
of enforcing obedience. 

The motion of the noble lord spoke of 
‘ originating’ a grant of money as being 
contrary to the spirit of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. For his part, he knew not how to 
collect the spirit of an Act but from the 
words of it—nor when the words were 
clear, did he see any reason for referring 
to any supposed spirit of an Act to explain 
them. In the words he saw a precise de- 
scription of what powers the Board of 
Control were and were not to exercise ; 
and if that which it prohibited, was not 
done, he did not know how the law was 
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violated. He hardly understood what was 
meant by originating.’—If the sub- 
mitting a matter to the consideration of 
the East India Company, against that there 
was no inhibition; if to take any effective 
step towards making the grant, as is done 
by a motion in the House, that had not 
been done. So far, however, from being 
precluded from making suggestions to the 
Company, he was satisfied it was a part 
of his duty, nay, that he was bound to do 
it by his oath, in any case in which he 
deemed it for the advantage of their af- 
fairs. ‘The oath of office was, * to give the 
best advice for the’ &c.; and on the sub- 
ject of grants of money as well as all 
cthers, that advice the commissioners 
were bound to give whenever they con- 
scientiously believed it to be expedient.— 
Could it be contended, that in the case of 
meritorious service being passed by with- 
out notice,—as for instance, that of the la- 
mented general Gillespie at Vellore, where 
by his promptitude, energy, and courage, 
he subdued a mutiny which threatened 
the very existence of our Government,— 
that if his service had not been adequately 
acknowledged, the Board of Control would 
not have neglected its duty in not calling 
to them the attention of the Company ? 
The Act conveyed general powers with 
certain exceptions—was this among the 
exceptions? If it was, he desired to see 
it; if not, he called upon the House not 
to suffer what was called the spirit of the 
Act, which each man might understand 
differently, to be set up against the letter 
of it. Under this practice no public ser- 
vant would be safe in the performance of 
his duty. He might suppose that, attend- 
ing to the prescriptions of law, he was 
safe, and he might be safe against legal 
prosecution ; but was he safe, if, by some 
fanciful interpretation of the noble lord or 
any other individual, of thespiritof the law, 
he was liable to be exposed to what, both 
to his interests, his character, and his-feel- 
ings, was not less grievous than the conse- 
quences of any legal proceeding—the 
censure and animadversion of the House 
of Commons? There was nothing of 
which the House was more justly jealous 
than the exclusive right of originating 
grants of public money; but the most 
jealous patriot never imagined the rights 
of the House were invaded by the recom- 
mendation of the Crown. The Crown 
was restrained in its power of making 
grants beyond a specified amount; but 
was it contrary to this salutary provision, - 
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that the Crown should suggest to Parlia- 
ment the expediency of making them in 
distinguished instances of public merit? 
The ministers were responsible for the 
‘vecommendation, the Board of Control 
swas the same for the advice it gave to the 
East India Company ; and as well might 
the noble lord propose to impeach the 
ministers for the recommendations of the 
Crown as infringing the rights of the 
‘House of Commons, as censure the Board 
of Control for similar recommendations 
to the East India Company. The pro- 
tection is in both cases the same. If the 
recommendation originates a grant in one 
case, it does the same in the other. But, 
in fact, it did so in neither ; as it had no 
power, no efficacy towards the grant, but 
that which the body to whom it was ad- 
dressed thought proper voluntarily to as- 
sign to it. This would be the case in 
respect to an official recommendation, if 
such had taken place. But no such thing 
had, in point of fact, occurred. The 
letter wanted every circumstance that 
could render it an official or public com- 
munication. They had now the real 
history of the letter and its origin ; which, 
on a former discussion, they were not 
possessed of. It was stated in Mr, Thorn- 
ton’s speech at the India House, on the 
9th of June 1814, and it appeared that 
the chairman and deputy chairman having 
been pressed upon the subject of the ex- 
piring pensions after the renewal of the 
charter, thought it right to ascertain 
the sentiments of the Board of Control 
in reference to them, before any step was 
was taken, as the effect of any resolution 
of the directors or proprietors must de- 
pend ultimately on the opinion of the 
commissioners. They therefore in con- 
versation with the president of the Board 
of Control asked his opinion, which he 
gave; and afterwards, at their desire, and 
for the eventual satisfaction of the Court 
of Directors when the subject should 
come under their consideration, reduced 
it to writing. Such is the history of this 
formidable epistle—this dangerous inva- 
sion of the rights of the India Company ;— 
it was not even a voluntary act on the 
part of the president—it was a mere ac- 
quiescence in the wishes of the chairman, 
and expressly for the satisfaction of the 
Court of Directors themselves—written 
without a view to influence, and which, in 
fact, never did produce the smallest in- 
fluence on the minds of those for whose 
convenience it was written. If there was 
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offence in this, it was more in the chair- 
man who solicited the letter, than in lord 
Buckinghamshire who complied with his 
request ;—but offence there could be none, 
it was the mere minute of a private con- 
versation, which was no more an object of 
censure than the conversation itself; and 
it would be difficult to prove that a con- 
fidential communication between the pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, and the 
chairman of the East-India Company, was 
exceptionable on any subject relating to 
the affairs of the Company, on which a 
discretion was to be exercised—in which 
a concurrence between the authorities was 
indispensable, and in which, besides, the 
president himself was personally inte- 
rested, and on which, if it was not abso- 
lutely essential, it was at least convenient 
for the Company previously to collect 
what opinion the Board of Control was 
likely to entertain.—Was there, then, the 
smallest ground for suspecting a wish on 
the part of the president of the Board of 
Control to assume an authority that did 
not belong to him, even if his conduct on 
this occasion was without precedent, while 
precedents of similar recommendations 
offered themselves? In a variety of in- 
stances the same had been done by suc- 
cessive presidents of the Board of Control, 
and particularly in the instance of lord 
Buckinghamshire’s own pension, by the 
late lord Melville :—this instance appeared 
to afford the best comment on the inten- 
tion of the Act, as it was impossible, if 
such recommendations were intended to 
be prohibited, the author and producer of 
the Act himself could have violated it by 
transmitting them. 

The noble lord had dwelt on the danger 
of such a proceeding; what the amount of 
the danger was, might be estimated by 
the effect produced. What was that ef- 
fect? Was the annunciation of the pleasure 
of the president of the Board followed by 
by a ready recommendation of the grant 
in question on the part of the directors ?>— 
far from it—it fell a dead letter, without 
receiving, as it should appear, the smallest 
notice—it possessed no legal authority, 
and none would they give to it—when the 
other pensions were recommended by 
them, on that of lord Melville they were 
studiously silent, and even when again 
referred to them for an opinion by the 
vote of the proprietors, they deliberately 
refused to pronounce one. Such was 


the result of this dangerous and unconsti- 
tutional invasion of the rights of the East- 
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India Company. If ever there was an 
act to which this character less belonged 
than to another, if ever there was a case 
that had by its origin, intention, and ef- 
fects, more rescued itself, than another, 
from the charge of unwarranted assump- 
tion or dangerous pretension, it seemed to 
him that this was the very one he should 
select.—But why was this grant chosen 
in particular? if there was any thing un- 
constitutional in delivering an opinion, it 
applied as much to the case of lord Wel- 
lesley’s pension, asthe graut made to lord 
Melville. 

Contending, then, as he did, that a re- 
commendation of a grant of money was 
neither a transgression of the law, nor in- 
cousistent with the duty of the president 
of the Board of Control—he admitted that 
for such a recommendation he was respon- 
sible, and an improper one would afford a 
fair subject for the animadversion of the 
Hiouse ;—he admitted, too, that prima facie 
the recommendation of a grant to a col- 
league in the government, whether a 
predecessor in oifice, or otherwise, was 
objectionable, and that special grounds 
must be adduced to warrant it. On the 
other hand, he expected to bave-it con- 
ceded to him, that if a man stood in a- 
situation which rendered him a just object. 
of the liberality of the Company, inde- 
pendent of any personal pretensions of 
his own; the circumstance of his being a 
minister ought not to deprive him of the 
benetit of it. Nothing would be more: 
unjust, than that a man whose claims were 
derived from the services of his father, if 
in a: private. situation, should have thase 
claims recommended and allowed without 
objection, while if he happened to have 
merits of his own, which had placed him: 
in an exalted station in the councils of his 
country, they were all to be disputed, 
He did not urge lord Melville’s situation 
as.a ground of pretension ; but. he con- 
tended against the injustice of its being 
deemed a disqualification and forfeiture of 
other past claims, Lord Meiville’s station 
and personal circumstances were nothing 
in the question, except as far as they 
might have an effect in giving a direction 
to the species of acknowledgment, if any 
was thought due, for his father’s services, 
that might be most desirable to the family ; 
and Mr, Wallace said, he had always re- 
gretted that they were brought so much 
into notice, 

_ He was surprised to hear, on a former 
occasion, an observation from a director, 
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that he had ‘disapproved the grant, be- 
cause Lord Melville had personally done 
nothing for the Company.’ Onsuch an 
argument he would not throw away an 
observation ; he was sure it was unneces- 
sary—it went to take away from any man 
the inheritance of his father’s merits, and 
from the country the benefit of the in- 
ducement to splendid exertions, arising 
from the hopes of the effects of public 
gratitude extending themselves to the 
families of those who had deserved well 
of the country, The House had never 
acted on so narrow a principle; they had 
conferred their well- merited rewards onthe 
families of Abercrombie and Nelson, an@ 
others whose services had made them 
worthy of it. The India Company itself 
had done it to the family of lord Corn- 
wallis. What had the present lord Corn- 
wallis done for the Company ?—Not more, 
certainly, than the present lord Melville. 
And why was one to inherit the services 
of his fatber, and not the other ?—But it 
was said, the late lord Melville was not 
a servant of the East-India Company, and 
that as a servant of the Crown he could 
not constitutionally receive the reward of 
bis services from any quarter but the 
Crown. He knew no law, he knew no 
principle in the. constitution, that pre- 
seribed this! Indeed, it appeared to him, 
that the practice under the constitution 
directly contradicted it—bhonours and of- 
fices it was the prerogative of the Crown 
to confer; but so far from that being the: 
case with respect to pecuniary. rewards,’ 
the Crown was restrained from granting 
them but to a very limited extent; and if 
it was desirous of carrying them further, 
it was by the assistance and act of this 
House alone it could be done. 

It had been done in repeated instances 
by the East-India Company to servants of 
the Crown—to sir Sydney Smith, to ge- 
necal Gillespie, and to lord Nelson—to the 
latter of whom, for the battle of the Nile,’ 
they had made a grant of 10,000/. With 
respect to the precedent, he could see in 
it no danger. ‘The circumstances that 
attended the late lord Melville’s con- 
nexion with the India Company’s affairs, 
and the services he had rendered, were so 
great and of so peculiar a nature, that’ 
they scarce could be expected to recur 
again, and the acknowledgment of them 
could therefore form no precedent that 
could be often insisted upon. The single: 


question was, the value of those services: 
However grati- 


to which he had alluded, 
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- fying it would be to his feelings to enume- 
rate the public services of lord Melville, 
it was a task to which ke was conscious of 
being so totally unequal, that be would 
not venture to attempt it. To lord Mel- 
ville, indeed, the debt of gratitude from 
the nation was great—but that of the 
East-India Company was almost incalcula- 
ble. Ifto have devoted the greatest por- 
tion of along political life and the most 
eminent talents to the study of their in- 
terests—if to have fought their battles 
in the hour of danger, against obloquy 
and prejudice, and successfully supported 
them against a powerful government re- 
solved on their destruction—if to have 
rescued their affairs from that chaos in 
which they were involved, and which 
was the justification for seizing on their 
rights and violating their charteraeif to 
have been the author of that system under 
which their affairs had now been adminis- 
tered for thirty years, to the sound princi- 
ples of which experience as well as the re- 
cent judgment of Parliament had borne the 
most unequivocal testimony—if under 
that system to have superintended their 
affairs for seventeen years with unremit- 
ting attention and unexampled success— 
if under his auspices regularity was sub- 
stituted for confusion, affluence for em- 
barrassment, and prosperity for disorder 
and distress—if finding them happy in 
having with difficulty maintained their 
comparatively limited dominions from the 
attacks of the native princes, he left them 
the predominating power in India—if, by 
his foresight and vigour, to have defeated 
the invasion of Egypt, avowedly directed 
against their possessions in India—if to 
the protection of their dominions from 
without, he added that earnest solicitude 
to ameliorate the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of those dominions, which produced 
that great measure which had been justly 
designated the Charter of India—which was 
founded in the highest principles of policy 
and humanity—by which fixing firmly the 
hitherto fluctuating claims of government, 
he cut off the source of all the woes of India, 
gave effect to the rights, and protected 
the people against extortion and suffering, 
and laid the foundation of the general as 
well as individual happiness of that mighty 
empire—if by such services, gratitude 
towards a family can be merited, no one 
will contend that they have not been 
more than merited by the late lord Mel- 
ville. These merits were unanimously 


acknowledged by the directors in 1801, 
* 
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when the most honourable expressions of 
regret and gratitude followed him into re- 
tirement.—Mr. Wallace concluded by say- 
ing, he feared no precedent founded on 
real public services, and that he hoped this 
grant might excite in others similar zeal 
and similar exertions; and he did not 
think he could form a better wish for the 
interests of the Company or of the public 
as connected with India, than that there 
might be hereafter many claims founded 
upon services of equal value and equal 
importance. 

Sir John Newport contended, that the 
letter of the President of the Board of 
Control stated as the ground of the grant 
which he recommended, that the property 
of the late lord Melville was inadequate 
to his debts, and that the present lord 
Melville had made himself responsible for 
them. The question, therefore, was a 
very different one from that of the merits 
or demerits of the late lord Melville. It 
was, whether a president of a board ap- 
pointed by Parliament to control any un- 
due and improper application of money 
ought to advise a grant of money to one 
of his own colleagues, for the sake of re- 
lieving him from his father’s debts, for 
which he had made himself responsible, 
The precedents quoted by the right hon, 
gentleman from the records of. the Board 
of Control, were not applicable to the 
present case—they were grants to old 
servants or their widows for military ser- 
vices. But could he produce a single in- 
stance of one Cabinet minister recom- 
mending a grant to another Cabinet mi- 
nister from these records? What danger 
could there be in granting public money 
for naval and military services? It was 
impossible, however, not to see the danger 
of making such grants for services ren- 
dered by ministers either in or out of 
parliament. It was contended by the 
right hon. gentleman, that it could be 
shown from the Act of P.rliamem, that 
it was competent to the president of the 
Board of Control to make such a recom- 
mendation. But the right hon. gentleman 
ought to have done more—he ought to 
have not only shown that it was legal, 
but that it was proper. The services of 
the late lord Melville had been rendered 
to the public as a public servant, and not 
as a servant of the East India Company ; 
and if it was thought that those services 
had not been sufficiently rewarded, the 
remuneration ought to have been granted 
by the House, at the recommendation of 
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the Crown. He contended, that this re- 
ward was granted by the Company at a 
time when they were unable to pay the 
sum stipulated for to the public. The 
recommendation had originated in a pri- 
vate conversation between the President 
of the Board of Control and the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, When the 
letter was communicated to the Court of 
Directors, they showed the sense in which 
they viewed it, by passing to the orders 
of the day. The matter was brought 
before the proprietors ; and yet, com- 
ing with all the recommendation of the 
undue influence of the Crown, the ques- 
tion was only carried by a majority of 
175, and 280 proprietors had voted against 
It. 

_ Mr. Whitshed Keene observed how little 
our empire in India depended on the phy- 
sical strength of this country, indepen- 
dent of the more powerful force of moral 
agency. ‘This strength, the very founda- 
tion of our authority, was owing ina great 
measure to the wise and energetic mea- 
sures pursued by the late lord Melville, 
whom he eulogized as the greatest bene- 
factor of India. Considering him in such 
a light, he had voted originally, as a pro- 
prietor, for the grant, and he should now 
oppose every motion that tended to ques- 
tion its general policy. 

Lord Archibald Hamilion supported the 
motion, on the ground of the mischievous 
tendency of the recommendation. In his 
opinion, the letter bore every mark of 
publicity that was necessary. It origi- 
nated from a public office, was written on 
a public subject, and was attended with all 
the consequences and influence of a public 
communication. Regarding it as such, 
he must consider it the act of a minister, 
and censure it as an improper exercise of 
ministerial discretion. It was said, that 
the noble earl at the head of the Board 
merely gave his advice; but really the ad- 
vice of such a personage to the court of 
proprietors, was like what they had heard 
of the advice of the Company to an Indian 
power, which would hardly be disobeyed. 
It was said, that lord Melville brought in 
the Act establishing the Board of Control, 
and therefore he must have understood it: 
but this remark was peculiarly unhappy, 
for it would be recollected that the noble 
Jord did bring in another bill, which either 
he or the House of Commons did not un- 
derstand aright. 

“Lord Castlereagh conceived that the 
House were not to judge whether the 
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grant was advisable or not; that question 
should be left for those individuals, whose 
property was involved by their own deci- 
sion. He dwelt with particular emphasis 
on the opinion expressed by Mr. Whit- 
shed Keene, whose general experience 
and large property in the India stock, 
entitled him to every attention on the sub- 
ject. He contended, that the grant of 
money, in recompense for actual services, 
was perfectly consistent with the “ due 
administration” of the Company’s money, 
required in the oath of the commissioners. 
In this, both the letter and spirit of the 
Act of Parliament completely concurred. 
He contended that there had been no in- 
fraction of the letter or the spirit of the law, 
in the correspondence which had taken 
place between the Board of Control and the 
East-India House, such correspondence be- 
tween them being indispensably necessary, 
and not more to be complained of than 
conferences between the two Houses of 
Parliament. The letter cou'd not be con- 
sidered as official, whether in its origin or 
consequences ; it arose from a casual cir- 
cumstance, and was attended with no re- 
sult, for the Court of Directors paid no re- 
gard to it, and the grant of the money was 
the voluntary act of the Court of Pro- 
prietors. Could it be said that any undue 
influence was exercised over them, or 
over the fourteen gentlemen who subs 
scribed the requisition? As to the favour 
or affection which was supposed to in- 
fluence the Board of Control in contraven- 
tion of their oaths, he denied the suppo- 
sition, and considered it a mere colouring 
thrown over the entire question. The 
advice was given conscientiously, and 
perhaps a similar imputation might be 
thrown on acts performed by the right 
hon. baronet (sir J. Newport) when in 
office, yet which were performed most 
conscientiously. He concluded by op- 
posing the motion. 

Sir J. Newport understood the speech 
of the noble ford to convey an insinuation, 
that he, when in office, might have re- 
commended a grant to some of his friends, 
If he meant any thing of this sort, he had 
better speak out. 

Lord Castlereagh had only meant to say, 
that the right hon. baronet might have 
been placed in a situation in which he 
would have been able conscientiously to 
act as the earl of Buckinghamshire had 
done with respect to lord Melville. 

Sir J. Newport.—Never to give money 
to my colleagues, 
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_ Mr. Howorth observed, that the letter 
was considered not as originating a grant 
of money, but as merely recommendatory, 
and that on a very particular reason— 
the debts of the late lord Melville having 
fallen on the present, But how did the 
noble lord who wrote that letter know of 
the private affairs of lord Melville? Was he 
Jeft executor of the will? was hea trustee 
under it, that he should thus stigmatise 
the dead, and pauperize the living? He 
remarked on the depressed state of the 
India Company’s finances, of which he 
drew a very gloomy picture. At the 
time of their coming to the House for as- 
sistance, their paper was in a very depre- 
ciated state in Bengal, and they were 
obliged to have recourse to a very extraor- 
dinary mode of raising the loan, holding 
the Treasury open for twelve months, to 
receive money from every quarter. Surely, 
when the pecuniary concerns of the Com- 
pany were so embarrassed, the President 
of the Board of Control had not paid a 
due regard to their interests, when he re- 
commended such a grant. It was true, a 
majority of the proprietors expressed 
themselves in favour of this grant—but it 
was most extraordinary, that the three 
worthy aldermen who had voted for it, 
and who had made themselves so con- 
spicuous on that occasion, were now pre- 
sent to state their reasons for the course 
they had adopted. 

Mr. Wallace entered into a short state- 
ment, to prove that the pecuniary affairs 
of the Company were not so deplorable 
. the last speaker had described them to 

e. 

Mr, Marryat observed, that it was highly 
honourable to the late lord Melville, that 
the subject had been taken up by the 
Proprietors, over whom it was not likely 
that any influence could be exerted, in- 
stead of the Court of Directors, who might 
have been open to the suspicion of an im- 
proper interference. He conceived the 
Proprietors, in coming to the vote they 
had done, at once spoke the high sense 
they entertained of the services of the 
late lord Melville, and paid a proper 
tribute to the virtues of his son, who had 
undertaken voluntarily to discharge his 
father’s debts. He should oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that as the present 
question related to the conduct of a noble 
earl in the discharge of his public duty, 
he felt himself bound to express an opi- 
nion on it. We could not think that the 
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course adopted .by the president of the 
Board of Control on this occasion, was 
correct or justifiable. Ifthe merits of the 
late lord Melville were so great as they 
had been represented,fit was very strange 
that neither the Court of Directors, nor 
the Court of Proprietors, had noticed. 
them, and, by a spontaneous and volun- 
tary act, granted that remuneration for 
past benefits, which had since originated 
with the Board of Control. It was said, 
that in recommending this vote, the Board 
of Control had committed no violation 
either of the letter or spirit of the Act, 
The letter of the Act was not invaded; 
but, he was by no means satisfied, that its 
spirit was not violated. One of the pro- 
visions of that Act went to prevent the 
Board of Control from originating grants 
of money; another rendered it necessary 
for the Company, where they made a 
grant of more than 200/. a year, to submit 
it to the Board of Control for their ap- 
probation. From this it appeared, that 
one of the principal duties of that Board 
was, to superintend, and if necessary, to 
correct, the expenditure of money by the 
Court of Directors. 1: did appear to him, 
that the grant now in question was not 
given for the services of the late lord 
Melville, but that it was made for the con- 
venience of the present lord, If the merits 
of the late lord Melville were so great, 
why was not a grant agreed to in his life- 
time? It was rather extraordinary to 
wait so long for the discovery of those 
circumstances, before the Company felt 
his merits to be such as to call for this 
large sum. And here he begged to ob- 
serve, that the circumstances of the late 
lord Melville ought not to operate in a 
case of this kind. For had he been the 
the richest man in the community, he 
might have performed those services 
which called for remuneration; and it 
would have been equally proper to have 
offered the reward, thus earned, although 
probably it would not have been accepted. 
It was said, that the letter of the noble 
earl, in this case, did not influence the 
East India Company. He knew the letter 
did not contain any thing that could 
strictly be called matter of influence, as 
it respected the Directors or Proprietors. 
But could any man, candidly speaking, 
think that the suggestion or recommen- 
dation of the president of the Board of 
Control, urging, as he did, the Court of 
Directors to do something for the late 
lord Melviile’s family, would have no 
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effect? Could such a document be re- 
ceived, without producing some degree of 
influence? It was, however, observed, 
that this letter bad not induced the di- 
rectors to do the act recommended, since 
that act originated in the Court of Pro- 
prietors. This was perfectly trae—the 
papers proved the fact. But why did not 


the proprietors perform this act, before | 


the letter was sent to the chairman of the 
Court of Directors? lt was competent for 
them to have proceeded before, as well as 
after the receipt of that letter. Indeed, 
had they voted this sum of money in the 
first instance, the grant would have come 
with a much better grace. It would then 
have appeared to have originated with 
themselves, and not to have arisen from 
obedience to the directions of a higher 
power. He felt a very great personal 
respect for the noble lord at the head of 
the Board of Control, but, in this instance, 
his interference was by no means correct. 
He was almost the last man who ought to 
have made such suggestion to the Court 
of Directors. ‘The noble lord opposite 
(Castlereagh) had argued, that there was 
no more impropriety in a mutual commu- 
nication between the Board of Control 
and the Court of Directors, than there 
was in a communication between the two 
Houses of Parliament. This was a very 
unfortunate illustration of the noble Jord’s 
proposition. The different parts of the 
constitution were independent of each 
other; and when a communication took 
place between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it was between parties who were 
equal, who were perfectly independent. 
But, in the present instance, the commu- 
nication was between two parties, one of 
whom was appointed to check and control 
the other, and who must consequently 
possess a very considerable influence. 
The course which had been adopted, re- 
minded him of a story he had read in 
Gil Blas: a man, travelling quietly along 
a road, suddenly heard a cry of “ Charity ! 
for the love of God!” and he saw lying 
before him, in the pathway, ahat. Look- 
ing about him, to discover from whom 
this cry of « Charity” came, he observed 
a musket pointed towards him, out of a 
neighbouring hedge. On making this 
discovery, he very prudently threw his 
‘Money into the hat, although no person 
had held out any direct threat to compel 
him to the act. So it was in the present 
ease. The Board of Control, no doubt, 
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without any idea of influencing the East 
India Company, suggest or recommend a 
certain grant to be made; and the pro- 


prietors, being charitably and kindly dis- 


posed (though not so unanimously ds 
might have been expected on a charitable 


| occasion, there being 280 against the vote, 


and 455 for it), in compliance with this 
suggestion or recommendation, agree to 
part with a very large sum. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that the con- 
ciuding illustration of the right bon. gen- 
uleman was singularly unhappy. In the 
case he had mentioned, the fear of per- 
sonal danger operated on the traveller ; 
but, from the unloaded state of the arnis 
made use of by the Board of Control, no 
apprehension whatever could be enter- 
tained by the Court of Proprietors, The 
right hon. gentleman had asked, why 
some step had not been taken for the re- 
muneration of lord Melville during his 
life? The fact was, the Company had 
granted him a pension, payable as long 
as their late charter existed ; and the pre- 
sent was a continuation of that grant, 
arising from the embarrassed state in 
which lord Melville left his affairs. The 
right hon, gentleman then defended the 
propriety of the grant, which, he argued, 
was no more liable to objection than that 
which was conferred on the present lord 
Cornwallis, for the services performed by 
his father ; and concluded by expressing 
his hostility to the motion. 


The House then divided ; when there 
appeared : 
For the Motion eeeeeerereseeesreeeres 30 
AZaiMst It SO 
Majority 


List of the Minority. 


Althorpe, lord Martin, J. 

Barham, J. F. Moore, P. 

Byng, G. Newport, Sir J. 
Benuet, hop. H.G. _— Piggott, sir A. 
Bolland, J. Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Broadhurst, H. Romilly, sir S. 
Chaloner, R. Russell, lord Wm. 
Elliot, right hon, W. — Sebright, sir J. 
Fitzgerald, M. Scudamore, R. P. 
Grattan, rt. hon. H, — Stanley, lord 
Hfornby, E. Tierney, right hn. G. 
Hammersley, H. Walpole, hon. G. 
Howorth, H. Western C. 
Jervoise, G. P. TELLERS. 
Lyttelton, hn. W.H, Lord Milton. 
Leader, W. Lord A. Hamilton. 
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WESTMINSTER PETITION RESPECTING 
Peace.) Sir Francis Burdett said, he held 
in his hand a Petition from the inbabitanis 
of the city of Westminster, which had 
been agreed upon the other day at a very 
numerous meeting held for the purpose. 
The Petition, though concise, stated some 
-very considerable grievances felt by the 
country ; but it was not his intention to 
occupy the time of the House, and he 
should therefore move that it be brought 
up and read atthe table. | 

The Speaker. What is the prayer of the 
Petition? 

Sic F. Burdett. That peace may be 
preserved is the main prayer of it, but it 
also prays for a reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament. 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
read as follows: 


To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament asscem- 
bled. 


The Petition of the Inhabitant House- 
holders of the City and Liberties of 
Westminster ; 


« Showeth—That, should England wage 
a new war against France, on the grovnds 
recommended by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
of interfering in the French choice of a 
Sovereign, such war, on the part ot Eng- 
land, would be flagrantly unjust. 

«« That a determined rejection of peace, 
by the insult of refusing to negociate with 
the Sovereign on the throne of France, 
will not lessen the injustice of such war. 

“That cruelly oppressed as the English 
people already are, by taxes, to the utmost 
extent of human endurance—taxes which 


are daily adding to the immense number. 


of our paupers—to plunge our country, 
under such circumstances, into a new 
war, both unjust and unnecessary, would 
have less the appearance of an ordinary 
deficiency in wisdom than it would re- 
semble desperation or insanity. 

«That, as respects the welfare of our 
country, your petitioners could not ac- 
count for a policy so much resembling 
madness, did they not recollect that the 
domestic enemies, who have deprived the 
nation of its rightful representation in the 
Legislature, have a perpetual interest in 
stirring up foreign war, whereby they 
may farther deprive the people of their 
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property, and in time wholly subvert the 
constitution. 

“That evil counsellors, alert in the 
adoption of unjust means to an unjust 
end, have already, by corrupt influence, 
obtained an unqualified re-enactment of 
the Property-tax, which raising articles 
of consumption in price, and diminishing 
the means of payment, is a cause of cruel 
privations, 

That such evil counsellors and their 
abettors, not only act on the iniquitous 
principle of taxation without representa- 
tion, but they in preference adopt, as an 
instrument of terror in upholding their un- 
constitutional power, that detested mquisi- 
torial system, in reprobation of which, the 
universal indignation of our much-injured 
country was to your honourable House so 
lately made koown. 

“ That if any minister or ministers of 
the Crown have advised, or shall advise, 
an unjust and needless war against Fravce ; 
or if any such minister or ministers, by 
unjustifiable measures, or by insulting the 
French Government, have caused or shall 
cause the overwhelming calamity of such 
a war to become inevitable, such minister 
or ministers ought to be impeached. 

“ Wherefore your petitioners pray, that 
your hon. House will not only take into 
its serious consideration the foregoing 
arguments, but that it will likewise afford 
the nation a perfect shield, and the only 
possible shield against any such wrongs in 
future, by resorting to a radical retorm, 
which shall completely identify taxation 
with representation, and restore to us par- 
liaments of a duration not exceeding one 
year, it being most manifest that deprived 
of these rights, the people have no liberty, 
no security for their property, no protec- 
tion against being needlessly involved in 
foreign wars, or exposed to domestic per- 
secution and oppression.” 

Sir F. Burdett next moved, “ That this 
Petition do lie on the table.” 

Lord Castlereagh moved, that the first 
paragraph of the Petition be read again. 

The paragraph having been read ac- 
cordingly : 

Lord Castlereagh said there was no per- 
son in that House who felt more deeply 
than he did the importance of that un- 
doubted privilege which the people of 
these realms possessed, of petitioning the 
Legislature against any grievances which 
they sustained; nor was there _ one 
who would more anxiously guard the 
rightful and legitimate exercise of that 
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privilege ; but when it was employed for 
the sole purpose of offering an insult to 
the House, he thought they would be 
guilty of a dereliction of their duty, if 
they abstained from marking their sense 
of such a proceeding, by refusing that the 
Petition should lie on the table. He con- 
sidered, indeed, that this Petition was 
studiously framed to secure its own rejec- 
tion; and as he apprehended the House 
would not feel inclined to receive a pe- 
tition which reflected so grossly on them- 
selves, hoping that the principle upon 
which he acted would not be misunder- 
stood, he should oppose the honourable 
baronet’s motion. 

Lord Milton said, he bad never heard 
any person get up in that House to oppose 
the reception of a petition, who did not 
begin by stating that he was most anxious 
to preserve the right of petitioning free 
from violation, Such had been the con- 
duct of the noble lord; but he should be 
glad if the noble lord would inform the 
House what particular part of the para- 
graph it was which would justify them, 
in his opinion, in refusing the present Pe- 
tition. For himself, he did not observe 
any insulting words as applicable to the 
House of Commons collectively ; and they 
certainly would not be justified in re- 
jecting it merely because it happened to 
contain expressions offensive to persons 
in other capacities than as members of 
that House. 

Lord Castlereagh considered the terms 
of the Petition as utterly incompatible 
with a proper respect to the House ; and 
as illustrative of this opinion, he begged 
to refer the noble lord to these passages: 
—“ That evil counsellors, alert in the 
adoption of unjust means to an unjust end, 
have already, by a corrupt influence, ob. 
tained an unqualified re-enactment of the 
Property-tax.—That such evil counsel- 
lors, and their abettors, not only act on 
the iniquitous principle of taxation with- 
out representation, but they in preference 
adopt, as an instrument of terror in up- 
holding their unconstitutional power, that 
detested inquisitorial system, in reproba- 
tion of which the indignation of our much- 
injured country was to your honourable 
House so lately made known.” If these 
allegations were true, continued the noble 
lord, and such as the House was willing 
to receive, it would follow that the par- 
ticular tax in question, and indeed all 
taxes were imposed by an incompetent 
authority. He apprehended the House, 
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and the noble lord, would pause before 
they consented to receive a Petition so 
constructed. 

Lord Milton said, that the part of the 
Petition which the noble lord had read 
was not the same as he had before desired 
to be read by the clerk, and it was to the 
latter that his observations applied. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that he wished 
the noble lord could have proved that the 
people of England were fairly represented, 
that the majorities in that House were not 
corruptly obtained, and that the opinion 
entertained out of doors was not a correct 
one. The opinion of the people, from the 
manner in which petitions were received 
in that House, was, that they might as 
well be thrown under the table, as Jaid 
upon it. He was not sorry, however, that 
the noble lord had made his remarks upon 
the petition; he was not sorry that he had 
drawn the attention of the House to it; 
nor should he be sorry to appeal from the 
judgment of that House to the opinion of 
the nation at large, as to the truth of its 
averments. It would be his duty at some 
future time to bring the question of par- 
liamentary reform under the notice of the 
House; but he would not do it until the 
period arrived when he should be sup- 
ported out of doors in the undertaking, in 
such a way as would induce the House to 
hear of its corruptions ; to hear how seats 
were obtained in it, and to be told, that 
they were in fact any thing but the repre- 
sentatives of the people of England. In 
the year 1793 they did not refuse to receive 
a petition which completely dissected the 
House; which told who and what noble 
lords had the presentation of seats in it ; 
to that petition was annexed a list, which 
proved that 17 individuals returned 74 
members, and that one way or another, 
about 150 returned absolutely a majority 
of what was improperly called the House 
of Commons. With regard to petitions, 
however, he did not know of any right 
which the House could justly exercise as 
to receiving or rejecting them. Pe- 
titioners to that Hause were not bound to 
approach them cap in hand, on bended 
knees and with a beggar’s prayer; their 
petitions were in the nature of a demand. 
He had no doubt, from the experience 
which he had had of the influence pos- 
sessed over the House by any one who 
happened to sit on the bench where the 
noble lord sat, that if the noble lord re- 
quested them to refuse the Petition they 
would do so; but he really saw no rea 
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son for it either in the prayer or the 
language of the Petition. At the same 
time, he did not apprehend it was of any 
importance to the people of Westminster, 
or any other people, whether the Petition 
was received or not, from the way in 
which they were usually thrown aside. 

Mr. Vezey Fitzgerald said, he presumed 
the hon. baronet had presented the Pe- 
tition merely for the sake of delivering 
such a speech as they had just heard ; for 
he had professed an utter indifference 
whether the House received it or not. 
The hon. baronet professed to see nothing 
in the language of the Petition which was 
at all disrespectful to the House ; he (Mr. 
Fitzgerald) was not surprised to hear him 
say so, because it was perfectly consistent 
with the new constitutional principles 
which be had avowed, that the petitions 
of the people were to be considered as 
demands, and not as requests made to the 
Legislature. With regard to the Petition 
of 1793 he did not pretend to know what 
might be the opinion of Parliament re- 
specting it at the time; but the very state- 
ment of the hon. baronet, that it was re- 
ceived, proved that no petition would be 
rejected, whatever might be its sentiments 
as to the necessity of reform, provided it 
was couched in such language as was due 
to the character and dignity of the House. 
He thought the two passages which had 
been read from the Petition by his noble 
friend, were of a character which would 
amply justify the House in refusing to re- 
ceive it, unless they were prepared to ad- 
mit that they had been induced, by the 
corrupt influence of corrupt ministers, to 
re-enact the Property-tax. 

Lord Milton explained.—He had re- 
ferred only to that part of the Petition 
which had been first read ; and could not 
say whether it might not contain other 
parts which even he might think objec- 
tionable. 

The question being put, that the said 
Petition do lie upon the table, it passed in 
the negative. 


Appress ON THE Prince Recent’s 
MEssaGE RELATIVE TO France.}] The 
order of the day for taking into conside- 
ration the Prince Regent’s Message of 
Monday last, having been read, the Speaker 
read the said Message accordingly. After 
which, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
gracious Message of his Royal Highness 
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the Prince Regent, and to submit to their 
consideration the propositions growing out 
of that Message, which to him appeared 
indispensable to the interests of the country 
and to the security of Europe, he was 
persuaded that it was not necessary for 
him to assure any one who heard him of 
the deep and awlul sense which he enter- 
tartained of the duty that thus devolved 
upon him. If he should not enter into 
any extended argument on certain parts 
of this subject, in order to persuade the 
House of the expediency of the measures 
which ministers had thought it their duty 
to advise the Crown to adopt, the House 
would feel that it was because he was 
aware that the question before them was 
not altogether new—because he was aware 
that, during the long struggle in which 
this country had recently been engaged, 
during the succession of dangers which it 
had happily escaped, Parliament had ob- 
tained the means of ample information 
and of forming the most correct judgment 
on the points in question. He, however, 
trusted that if, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, any thing should be advanced 
which might render explanation neces- 
sary, the House would allow him the in- 
dulgence usual at the close of a debate in 
that respect. He repeated, that however 
important the decision certainly was to 
which he should call upon the House to 
come, yet that, stripped of all extraneous 
circumstances, stripped of all the consi- 
derations which ought to form no part of 
their deliberations on that night, it was 
one on which they might pronounce, 
without hesitation, a judgment founded 
on the experience of many years. 

The first topic on which he should 
touch, and which he wished to separate 
from the discussion of that night, was 
connected with the observation made by 
an hon. gentleman on a recent occasion, 
namely, that of the great Powers confe- 
derated in this momentous contest, Aus- 
tria, not having yet come to a conclusive 
form of engagement, could not technically 
be deemed one. The objection, at the 
time that it was made, was not fairly 
founded; but he was happy to be ena- 
bled to remove it altogether, and to in- 
form the House, that he had that morning 
exchanged with the ambassador of the 
emperor of Austria the ratification of the 
Treaty of the 25th of March. That in- 
strument, therefore, was complete, and 
had received the final concurrence of all 
the parties who were concerned in it. 
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Perhaps the House would permit him to 
read the note communicated to him on 
the part of the Austrian Government, in 
which the explanation of the British Go- 
vernment of the sth Article of the Treaty 
was accepted by his Imperial Majesty. 
This document was signed by Prince 
Metternich, the Austrian minister for 
foreign affairs. It was as follows :— 
« The undersigned minister of his Impe- 
rial Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
having informed his august master of the 
communication made to him by lord 
Castlereagh respecting the sth Article of 
the Treaty of the 25th of March, has re- 
ceived his Majesty’s orders to state, that 
the interpretation put upon that Article 
by the British Government is entirely 
conformable to the principle by which 
his Imperial Majesty proposes to regulate 
his policy during the present war. The 
Emperor, although irrevocably deter- 
mined to direct all his efforts against 
Napoleon Buonaparté, in pursuance of 
the Treaty of concert concluded with his 
Allies, is nevertheless convinced that it is 
aduty which he owes to his subjects, as 
well asto the principle of the confederacy 
itself, not to prosecute the war for the 
purpose of imposing any particular go- 
vernment on the people of France. What- 
ever may be his wishes to see his Christian 
Majesty re-established on the throne, and 
solicitous as he may be to contribute with 
his Allies to the attainment of that desir- 
able object, his Imperial Majesty thinks it 
right, therefore, to announce by this de- 
claration, that he perfectly concurs in the 
explanation transmitted by the British 
Government on the exchange of the rati- 
fication of the Treaty, which explanation 
the undersigned is, on his Majesty’s part, 
fully authorized to accept.” (Hear, 
hear!) So much for the objection founded 
on the supposed hesitation of the Austrian 
Government, 

There was another point to which he 
wished in this place to advert. The hon. 
gentleman, on the occasion to which he 
had alluded, seemed to suppose, that it lay 
on the House to pronounce a deliberate 
judgment upon the various topics con- 
nected with, and on the various stipula- 
tions contained in the treaties themselves ; 
and that it would not be consistent with 
the course of parliamentary usage, to con- 
sider any part of the question until the 
Honse were placed in such a situation as 
to be enabled to form a conclusive opinion 
on every part of it, With respect to the 
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time at which Messages from the Crown 
ought to be taken into consideration, he 
apprehended the practice of the House to 


‘have been invariably this—that in cases 


even of the gravest and most complicated 
nature, those messages were considered at 
the earliest possible period—on the very 
next day if they did not require to be 
referred to a Committee of Supply, in 
order to express to the Crown the opinion 
of Parliament upon them. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman might be referred to a hundred 
instances of this kind from the reign of 
Queen Anne to the present period, in 
which Parliament, without entering into 
particular discussions, had carried to the 
throne a general declaration of support. 
With respect to the case of Holland in 
1794, which had been referred to by a 
right hon. gentleman, the Message had 
been brought down on Monday, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Supply on 
Wednesday, in which the required sub- 
sidies had been voted. In doing this, the. 
Ilouse were not considered to be pro- 
nouncing an absolute judgment on the 
Treaty which had at that period been 
concluded; but merely giving an assu- 
rance to the Crown on the general points: 
of its policy. During the whole of the 
last war the Messages from the Crown 
were taken into consideration on the day 
afier their delivery, and the opinion of 
the House expressed on the general pro- 
position, Nothing could be more untrue 
(in the parliamentary sense of the word), 
than that in replying to a Message from 
the Crown, communicating a ‘Treaty, the 
House was expected to take all the parts 
of the Treaty into consideration, and to 
pronounce a definitive judgment on its 
details. Nothing, indeed, was so common 
as the presentation to the House of a 
Treaty, on which no parliamentary pro- 
ceeding followed. The Treaty by which 
the peace of Amiens was concluded, af- 
forded an instance of that nature. No- 
thing would be more unwise than that 
Parliament should give a complete opi- 
nion on any measure of national import- 
ance, without being in possession of the 
extent of the measures intended to be 
pursued by Government; but this consi- 
deration by no means preciuded them 
from assuring the Crown of their support 
with reference to the general policy of 
of that measure, although all the arrange- 
ments connected with it had not been 
considered, 

The noble lord said, he stated this the. 
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more emphatically, because he wished it 
to be distinctly understood, that the vote 


which he should have the honour to pro- | 


pose that night, would by no means in- 
volve any decision on the merits of the 
Treaty of the 25th of March. It was a 
distinct and different consideration into 
which the House had to enter. It was 
perfectly possible that arrangements might 
exist in the Treaty, open to animadver- 
sion. It had two distinct ebjects in view. 
the one to proclaim war against Napoleon 
Buonaparté. The other to maintain the 
Treaty of Paris—which already had re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament—and 
the Treaty of Vienna, founded on the basis 
of the former. It was this latter point 
which he wished the House to leave 
wholly untouched. It was in no way at 
issue. He hoped they would put it en- 
tirely out of their view; for the arrange- 
ments of that Treaty not being before 
them, it was impossible that an opinion 
upon it could form a part of their vote. 
In saying this, however, he trusted that 
he should not be misapprehended. He 
trusted that he should not be supposed to 
shrink from the justification of a measure, 
which in his conscience he believed, after 
the extraordinary circumstances which had 
happened, after the general dislocation of 
Europe which had taken place, was one 
of the most important events that had ever 
occurred in the history of the world, 
When the proper time arrived, he hoped 
he should be able to convince Parliament 
that the stipulations of that Treaty were 
justly entitled to their approbation. In 
the year 1805 Mr. Pitt addressed a dis- 
patch to the Russian Court, in which, 
contemplating the probable success of the 
confederacy then established, he stated 
what, in his opinion, ought to be some of 
the arrangements to be then made by the 
Powers of Europe, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of the evils which they had 
endured. The noble lord said, he was 
prepared to contend, that the arrange- 
ments recently determined upon at Vienna 
were still more advantageous, and _ still 
more calculated to secure the tranquillity 
of Europe than those contemplated on that 
occasion by Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt had not 
anticipated that Holland could be ren- 
dered so secure as she had been by the 
events of the late war. All that Mr. Pitt 
had contemplated for the security of Hol- 
land, was, the importance of bringing 
Prussia in advance to the Rhine. He had 
also recommended the union of Genoa 
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with Piedmont, and other arrangements 
critically conformed to in the arrange- 
ments which had actually taken place. 
The noble lord said, he had indeed felt it 
his duty to ascertain how far it was pos- 
sible that these proposed arrangements 
might be carried into effect at the earliest 
period at which the character of the war 
justified that proceeding. Soon after the 
Russian armies had passed the Vistula, he 
transmitted officially to the Court of 
Petersburgh, through the medium of our 
ambassador, a copy of Mr. Pitt’s dispatch 
of 1805, desiring to know if subsequent 
circumstances, or subsequent considera- 
tion, had induced Russia to form different 
views on the subject, in the event of the 
success of the campaign. Intestimony ofthe 
solid principles on which the Court of Peters- 
burgh acted, he had to state, that notwith- 
standing the lapse of time and the change 
of circumstances, his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia declared in his re- 
ply, that he in no way departed from the 
system laid down by Mr. Pitt in 1805, 
the maintenance of which appeared to 
him to be essential to the interests of Eu- 
rope. However it might be to be lamented 
that any part of the arrangements which 
had been concluded should lead to ani- 
madversion ;—however it might be to be 
lamented that they could not be consi- 
dered with reference to one power only, 
but must combine the interests of all; 
and, consequently, that they must be 
formed in the spirit of compromise rather 
than of dictation on the part of any parti- 
cular government, it must be no small 
satisfaction to those who regarded with 
reverence the memory of Mr. Pitt, to see 
the system which was the subject of his 
fondest hopes more than realized—to see 
that which was the object of his abstract 
speculation actually established—to see 
all the great principles which he had con- 
sidered as indispensable to the security of 
Europe against the ambitious policy of 
France embodied and put into practice. 
The question before the House that 
night, however, was of a description much 
narrower than the consideration of all 
these circumstances would make it. He 
did not call for their sanction of the sti- 
pulations of the Treaty of Vienna. When- 
ever that document should be Jaid on the 
table, he would ask for their judgment 
upon it. But it would be idle to stand 
still—to shut their eyes against what was 
passing in Europe, because the whole 
course of proceedings at Congress, and 
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the documents explanatory of those pro- 
ceedings, were not before them. The 
only point on which he wished the House 
that night to pronounce, was, whether or 
not they would give their support to the 
Executive Government in the war in 
which the country was now engaged? It 
was a mistaken notion that the question 
was, whether we should go to war or not? 
but, being at war, whether or not we 
should enter into negociations for peace, 
separate from our Allies, and oppose that 
system to which we had just expressed 
our concurrence? That we had an ade- 
quate cause of war against Buonaparté 
was unquestionable—and not less un- 
doubted was it, that during his usurpation 
of the supreme authority we had an ade- 
quate cause of war against the French na- 
tion. He most readily admitted the ab- 
Stract proposition of the right of every 
country to be exempt from the evil of the 
interference of any other country in its 
internal concerns. But this was a case to 
be determined by its particular circum- 
stances. In proportion as the French 
nation had the right of choosing their own 
Government, in proportion as it was 
affirmed (although there was in his opi- 
nion no evidence of the fact) that the re- 
establishment of Buonaparté was the act 
of the nation at Jarge, and not of the mi- 
litary alone, was the proof that the French 
nation had committed an infraction of the 
peace. The war which formerly existed 
against that nation, would still have 
existed ; no peace could have been made 
but for the solemn act of the Treaty of 
Paris—one main condition, indeed the 
basis of which was, that the Government 
of France was to be administered by ano- 
ther ruler. We should indeed stand in a 
ludicrous relation to the person who had 
resumed the supreme authority in that 
country, if we were to consider the 
Treaty of Paris as subsisting between us 
and him. What was the substance of the 
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Treaty of Paris?) That Buonaparté should 
not remain emperor of France. Should | 
we, then, take him asa guardian and con- | 
servator of that Treaty—should the powers | 
of Evrope concert with him the best means | 
of executing it, when its very basis was) 
his abdication of the French throne? The 
question now was, not whether we should 
declare war with France because Buona- 
parté was at the head of the French Go- 
vernment, but whether we should open 
negociations with Buonaparté, he having 
returned to the head of that Government 
(VOL. XXXI. ) 
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contrary to the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Paris, and the war existing before the 
conclusion of that Treaty being therefore 
still in continuance; and thus give him 
the time which he might require for those 
preparations, which might ultimately en- 
able him to attack Europe at a period 
better calculated for the accomplishment 
of his ambitious designs, 

The noble lord said, he perfectly agreed 
with the hon, gentlemen opposite, that 
nothing but urgent necessity could justify 
war. He readily recognized the general 
right of a country to direct its own affairs. 
But there were cases so extreme, as to 
render it impossible to separate the good 
faith and character of a nation from the 
good faith and character of the person 
at the head of the affairs of that nation. 
If the history of the world afforded an in- 
stance more striking than any other, of 
the existence of such a case, it was the 
present; in which the character of the 
individual concerned was combined with 
this additional feature—that he had the 
French army at his disposal, and that he 
had promised to restore it to its former 
fame—in other words, that he would again 
endeavour to lead it on to conquest, in- 
stead of adhering to the pacific and tem- 
perate policy of Louis the 18th. It had 
been contended, that the talents of Buona- 
parté were calculated in war to give a 
most dangerous impulse to the energies of 
the French nation. But let the whole of 
his career be examined : let his conduct 
be contemplated in peace, in war, in ad- 
versity, and in prosperity; and it would 
disclose an unrelenting system, an active 
exertion to disturb the tranquillity of all 
countries. If we looked at him during 
the number of years in which he presided 
over the French nation, we should dis- 
cover no period at which the aggressions 
of Buonaparté were more extensive than 
during the period which he chose to call 
a period of peace. Comparing the cha- 
racter of his conduct in peace and in war, 
it would be found that he had achieved 
more in the former than in the latter. 
All his acquisitions of the different repub- 
lics were consolidated in a time of peace. 
Holland, and the Ligurian republic, were 
annexed to France in a time of peace. 
Switzerland was almost entirely annexed 
to France ina time of peace. The 32d 
military division was annexed to France 
in a time of peace. Not only did these 
aggrandizements of French power take 
of peace, but the greatest 
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and most malignant-effort of Buonaparté 
to disturb the repose of the world, his at- 
tempt to subdue countries almost in them- 
selves submissive to him, his most unjus- 
tifiable attack on Spain and Portugal, was 
framed aud executed in atime of peace. 
Even in his most successful wars, there 
was something in the moral influence 
which had been opposed to him, that had 
been more advantageous to the interests 
of humanity than the relaxed vigilance of 
a state of pacification. 

But these were not the sole considera- 
tions to be dwelt upon in estimating the 
character of Buonaparté. It was evident, 
that no alteration of fortune afforded the 
least hope that he would content himself 
with any resting-place. No man was 
more disinclined than himself to use harsh 
expressions towards those to whom we 
were opposed in war; but it was impossi- 
ble not to do so in examining the cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man during 
all the vicissitudes of his life. Whether 
in good or bad fortune, he maintained the 
same unrelenting disposition. Good or 
bad fortune, indeed, was only a transitory 
point in his existence, from which he 
sprung to new efforts, He seemed des- 
tined for a state of unceasing activity 
against the tranquillity and happiness of 
the world. Let him be taken at the acme 
of his fortune—after the peace of Tilsit— 
when he had scarcely an enemy in Eu- 
rope—when he had allied himself to one 
of the most ancient and respectable houses 


. -on the Continent—when he had only to 


sit down and enjoy his success—and he 
would be found as impatient of his situa- 
tion, as determined to leave no nation in 
possession of its independence, as when 


he had all his preceding objects to achieve. | 


To show how incapable his mind was of 
bending from its original quality—at the 
moment when his hands were full with 
the exertions necessary to maintain the 
ground which he had usurped in Spain— 
that moment he selected for that gigantic 
effort which afterwards turned to his de- 
struction, against the only remaining na- 
tion on the continent which possessed the 
means of resisting his power, and which 
the pacific character of its Sovereign in- 
duced him rasbly to assail, amidst all the 
difficulties of his situation. When the 
madness of his ambition had thus hurried 
him into this new contest—when the 
storm burst on his head--when he was 
swept from Russia—driven from Ger- 
many--and beaten in Franceewhen he 
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was hemmed in by insuperable difficul- 
ties, how did his character manifest itself ? 
Did he really contemplate a solid plan of 
general repose—a plan which, while it 
imparted tranquillity to the world, would 
extricate him from the labyrinth into 
which his own principles and policy had 
betrayed him? By no means. All that 
he did was to manifest a disposition to 
sacrifice those principles and that policy, 
in order that he might gain breathing. 
time to enable him to renew the struggle, 

On a former evening he had called the 
attention of the House to the documents, 
which proved the duplicity of Buonaparté 
on the occasion to which he alluded, 
Their authenticity, however, having been 
doubted, he had interchanged some of- 
ficial communications on the subject, 
which convinced him that they were ge- 
nuine beyond the reach of controversy. 
Although the character of the man was 
before exhibited beyond the possibility of 
doubt, these documents showed that at 
a moment the most disastrous, he still 
laid in diplomatic fraud the foundation 


ofa breach of the engagements into which 


he affected to be entering, determined 
again to disturb the peace of the world, if 
his future situation should enable him to 
break loose from the conditions to which 
he pretended to conform. Depressed as 
was his state, he contemplated how he 
might again enter Germany, Italy, and the 
north of Europe. The noble lord said, 
he should feel it his duty to read to the 
House the letter of instruction from the 
duke of Bassano to the duke of Vicenza 
on this subject. In that letter Buonaparté 


attempted to justify his intended treachery, 


by imputing bad faith to the Allies in the 
capitulations of Dresden, Dantzic, and 
Gorcum, as they respected the return of 
the garrisons of those places to France 
—than which accusation nothing could be 
more unfounded ; and on that pretended 
ground he asserts his right to violate a 
solemn and ratified Treaty, if military 
events should permit him to doso. The 
instructions were dated on the 19th of 
March, 1814, and were written at the 
moment when Buonaparté was most criti- 
cally situated between the armies of 
marshal Blucher and prince Schwartzen- 
berg. Marshal Blucher pressing upon 
him from Rheims, feeling that danger 
to be near, and not foreseeing the fate 
which would attend him from a movement 
in front, he at that moment directed his 
minister at Chatillon to conclude the 
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Treaty with the Allies, but to avoid ex- 
plaining himself on the subject of deliver- 
ing up the fortresses of Antwerp, Mayence, 
and Alexandria, to keep that dans le bas 
(to the use the expression of the original), 
in order that Buonaparté, althougb he in- 
tended to ratify the Treaty by which 
those fortresses were to be surrendered to 
the Allies, might avail himself of any 
subsequent military events of a favourable 
nature to violate his engagement by re- 
taining them in his own possessign. The 
letter was as follows : 


Translation of a Letter from the Duke of 
Bassano to the Duke of Vicenza. 
In the cypher of the Emperor with 
his Ministers. 
March 19, 1814. 

« Sir,—Your excellency will have re- 
ceived, or will doubtless in the course of 
to-day receive the dispatch from Rheims, 
of which M. Frochot was the bearer, and 
which was accompanied by a letter from 
the Emperor. 

«The Emperor desires that you would 


every thing which may relate to deliver- 
ing up the fortresses of Antwerp, Mayence, 
and Alexandria, if you should be obliged 
to consent to those cessions; his Majesty 
intending, even though he should have 
ratified the Treaty, to be guided by the 
military situation of affairs :—wait till the 
Jast moment. The bad faith of the Allies 
in respect to the capitulations of Dresden, 
Dantzic, and Gorcum, authorizes us to en- 
deavour not to be duped. Refer, there- 
fore, these questions to a military arrange- 
ment, as was done at Presburg, Vienna, 
and Tilsit. His Majesty desires that you 
would not lose sight of the disposition 
which he will feel not to deliver up those 
three keys of France, if military events, 
on which he is wiiling still to rely, should 
permit him not to do so, even if he should 
have signed the cession of all these pro- 
vinces. In a word, his Majesty wishes 
to be able, after the Treaty, to be guided 
by existing circumstances, to the last mo- 
ment. He orders you to burn this letter 
as soon as you have read it.” 


The noble lord said he had received this 
letter from the most authentic official 
source. That its genuineness should be 
denied by the enemy, gave him no sur- 
prise; for it was the system of that Go- 
vernment to deny every thing which it 
was not for its interest to ayow ; and it 
might be truly said, that falsehood was in- 
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corporated inte the Government. His 
lordship proceeded to state, that while he 
was in France last year he had had occa- 
sion to see several instances of the system 
of falsehood and delusion followed by the 
then Government of that country. Official 
letters were regularly inserted in the 
journals from parts of France which had 
long been in the possession of the Allies. 
But it was not enough to prove the jus- 
tice of the war, unless we could also pre- 
sume upon a rational prospect of success. 
He apprehended that we had such a pro- 
spect, and he would submit to the House 
the grounds of that conviction. A state 
of hostility with the present Government 
of France would not only be a wise 
course with respect to the general security 
of Europe, but it would be our most eco- 
nomical course; and the difference of ex- 
pence between a state of armed peace 
and actual war, was by no means an ob- 
ject to be put in competition with the risk 
attendant on such a state of insecurity. 
It had been questioned, whether our pro- 
spect of success, in a military point of 
view, was not impaired since last year ; 
and whether the power of the Allies was 
not so far diminished as to make it wise 
for us, however much disposed to adopt a 
contrary system, to pause before we com- 
mitted ourselves in actual hostilities? He 
would allow, if there was any division of 
sentiment amongst the Continental Powers, 
or any doubt entertained by them of what 
was best for their interests, that this ought 
to be a motive for us to pause, and that 
we ought rather to wait for the evil day 
and attempt to resist it when it comes, 
than to proceed to resist it with a divided 
coalition. But he would assume that the 
same feeling existed in the whole of the 
Confederated Powers which was enter- 
tained by the Government of this country ; 
and he thought no man would doubt this 
when he considered that there had been 
no attempt on the part of the British Ca- 
binet to goad them into the adoption of 
any measure which they did not consider 
for their own interest. As Great Britain 
was the power which was least menaced, 
and had most resources for supporting the 
expenses of a continental war if necessary, 
it was judged wisest by the Cabinet of 
this country not to use a tone of incites 
ment, but rather to urge the Allies to 
adopt the course by which they would 
best consult their own security—they 
might be assured that we would not leave 
them, but they ought to weigh well the 
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whole circumstances of the case, and be 
clear in their determination to act to- 
gether—and above all, that they ought 
not to go mto the struggle with an idea 
that it would be merely the struggle of a 
day, but that it might be one of great 
length and accompanied with great diffi- 
culties. This was the course which this 
country had taken; and no man could 
doubt from the acts of the Confederation, 
before this country could posssibly have 
prompted them, that their resolutions were 
formed on the most solid conviction that 
the course taken by them was necessary 
for their own interests. The danger which 
at first threatened them was no doubt of a 
lighter character; but as the successes of 
Buonaparté advanced till the Royal family 
was finally driven out of France, the 
danger became more alarming. Their 
‘conviction, however, was invariably the 
same—that their only safety was in war, 
and that by war alone the safety of the 
world could be preserved. Those who 
dift-red with him in other respects, would 
not, he hoped, differ with him in this, that 
there was the greatest appearance of una- 
nimity amongst the Allies—a greater ap- 
pearance of unanimity than the history 
of Europe had ever betore disclosed. 

The noble lord said, he should now pro- 
ceed to inquire into the relation which 
the military force of the present Ruler of 
France and the Confederated Powers bore 
to each other, and the prospect of success 
which we might rationally entertain. To 
say that war was a matter of certainty, 
and not in the hands of Providence, would 
be idle and presumptuous at all times, and 
with whatever means undertaken, But if 
we had « prospect of success from our former 
efforts this prospect of success must now be 
much greater, from the increased strength 
of the Confederacy, and the diminished 
means which the Government of France 
could bring against them. No man could 
be more disposed than he was to give full 
weight to the efforts which a great nation 
might make when fighting on their own 
soil, for what the people of the country 
might be led to conceive their national 
indepeadence ayainst the attack of a na- 
tural enemy. It was impossible to dis- 
guise that the resources of this nation 
were in reality very great. We had al- 
ready tad aa example of what could be 
effected by France. The French military 


were no doubt considered as the most 
animated in character and the most intel- 
ligent in Europe ; but we had already met 
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them in the field. Making every al- 
lowance for the arts of delusion practised 
by the Government, there was something 
so different in the situation of the country 
now, from the period when it was invaded 
at the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, that we should be drawing an in- 
ference not likely to be justified by events, 
if we supposed that the people would 
generally support the present Govern- 
ment with warmth and enthusiasm. For 
it was not now as if the King had never 
returned to them. As long as Buonaparté 
constituted the actual Government of the 
country, it was natural that the people 
should support him from an unwillingness 
to receive a sovereign from foreign Powers, 
to be dictated to in their internal affairs. 
But, when the nation had once taken back 
their legitimate Sovereign, aud when they 
had experienced that the whole conduct 
of that Sovereign was lenient and pacific 
—when the nation had contracted towards 
that Sovereign the most solemn engage- 
ments which could be entered into between 
a sovereign and his subjects, the situation 
of things became very much altered ; and 
even with the imposing character of the 
French army, there were abundance of 
facts to show, that the people were not only 
not generally disposed to support the pre- 
sent Government, but were even in many 
places far from remaining quiesceat undec 
it. The revolutionary feeling was now in 
a great degree extinct. Tne people of 
France, with all their faults, possessed a 
moral sense which would not allow them 
to betray their legitimate Sovereign, with- 
out entertaining such sentiments as would 
first display themselves in inactivity and 
afterwards in rallying round that Sove- 
reign, But we ought also to consider that 
the power of France was very different 
when acting on her own national resources, 
and when she bad, in addition to these, 
| the external resources which she derived 


| from the spoil of every other country. 


France could not now bring into the fieid 
the same force which she had at the pe- 
riod of her great conquests. It became 
important, therefore, to consider what re- 
sources they had for the creation of an 
army when stripped of their external re- 
sources. If they were to look into the 
former French Budgets, they would find 
that these external resources were im- 
mense. In considering the present re- 
sources of France, they ought to look at 
the period during last campaign when 
their resources were extremely narrowed, 
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because there was power enough in the 
European Confederacy to occupy a con- 
siderable part of the territory of France. 
All those parts, therefore, which might be 
so occupied, and such parts as were in a 
disturbed state, must be considered as a 
diminution of the means of France; and 
that country would not resemble in effec- 
tual resources what it was when entire in 
its own territory, or when it also possessed 
the external resources of other countries. 
Having taken a comparative view of 
the resources of France, he would now 
compare the present means of the Confe- 
deracy with what they were at any for- 
mer period. In looking to tbe situation 
of the Confederacy, their moral strength 
was an important feature in the present 
question ; and as he was confident that the 
exertions in the interior of France would 
be chilled by the conviction of the wicked- 
ness of the Government, and a desire on 
the part of the people to see the establish- 
ment of a pacific system, he was equally 


confident that throughout the rest of Eu- | 


rope there prevailed a great moral feeling 
that the peace of the world depended on the 
close of the war on a principle which would 
not establish Buonaparté on the throne of 
one of the greatest kingdoms of Europe. 
His firm conviction was, that not only at no 
period of the war were the Allied Sove- 
reigns more determined to persevere with 
ardour in the contest; but also that never 
did their subjects consider this to be more 
an essential duty, and never were they 
more prepared to support their Sovereigns 
by the utmost extent of sacrifices. It ap- 
peared that there was nothing unsound in 
the moral principle on which they acted ; 
and that the matter reduced itself to a 
struggle of arms in which the power of 
the Confederation would not be impaired 
by any unwillingness on the part of their 
subjects. In measuring the relative power 
of the different European states, it was 
necessary to consider, that the tendency 
of the Treaty of Paris had been to aug- 
ment considerably in effectual military 
strength, every continental Power, France 
alone excepted ; for France being at once 
placed by that Treaty, as it were, out of 
the reach of subsequent events, having all 
her interests secured to her, and placed 
in a state of safety, was determined to de- 
rive the greatest possible relief from 
peace, and had, therefore made the 
greatest reduction in her army. France 
was, in fact, the only country in Europe 
which could be considered to have redaced 
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her army to a peace establishment. 
Knowing this, and knowing also that 
France had now no external resources, 
and was reduced to those derived from her 
own soil, and that her Government could 
only make great exertions by a great out- 
lay ; with the diminution in her means, 
he did not conceive that the military esta- 
blishment of that country could have pos- 
sibly received any very great increase. 
It so happened, however, on the other 
hand, that the military strength of the 
Allies had not only not been impaired 
since last war, but that it had been in- 
creased in all its ingredients, not only in 
the power to act offensively, but in one 
which was perhaps of still more import- 
ance—the Allied Sovereigns had not only 
consolidated their armies on a scale of 
magnitude which the armies of Europe 
had never before attained, but they had 
made such arrangements, if the struggle 
should be unfortunate in its result, and 
should not lead to that amelioration of the 
government of France which was so much 
to be wished, as would best place Europe 
out of the reach of the recoil of any efforts 
on the part of France, that might prove 
dangerous to their own security. In the 
whole of the countries on the Rhine, and 
indeed throughout nearly all Germany, 
the landsturm were called out—a measure 
which might be said to have armed the 
whole population, and which did not 
exist at the late period when hostilities 
were carried on. ‘hat the armies of the 
Confederated Powers were on the highest 
scale, was a fact known to every man who 
had been on the continent; and he owned 
that it had almost made him tremble, when 
at the Congress, where local interests were 
discussed with that warmth which might 
so naturally have been expected, he con- 
sidered that the discussions took place inthe 
midst of what might well be called a great 
armed camp ; for in Germany alone there 
were not less than one million of armed 
soldiers, independent of the local force of 
the different states. And, therefore, if 
war was inevitable, there never was a mo- 
ment when it could come with less hazard 
to the fate of the world. He believed 
that the delay of a single. month would 
have made such a difference in their esta- 
blishments as to leave it questionable 
whether they would be able to enter into 
the contest without first re-erecting, what 
France had to do, their armies from a 
small peace establishment. There was 


nothing, therefore, which should lead us 
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to entertain desponding sentiments, or to 
suppose that the Powers af Europe had 
not the means of making greater efforts 
than had ever yet been made by them. 
And even with the assistance which this 
country might find it advisable to give, if 
they should not be able to put in motion 
the whole of their military forces, these 
forces were a security to this country, 
that the armies of France would always 
be met by a force commensurate to the 
occasion—tbat that force could always be 
kept up to an adequate extent—and that 
it would protect them, in connexion with 
the armed population, from any risk in 
case of failure. 

The war was therefore as clearly justifi- 
able on the groundsof military expediency, 
as on those of necessity—and it was also 
clear, that if the Allies were not able to 
come now to the contest with a prospect 
of success, there was no possible prospect 
of their ever being more so; for Europe 
never could be in such a situation of 
strength as it was in at present. The 
question, then, was, whether they would 
wait for the evil day till those means were 
diminished, or go into the struggle in 
their present high state of preparation ? 
The means might not only be relatively 
diminished by an increase of those of 
Buonaparté, but some accidental variance 
might at some time or other arise among 
the Confederated Powers which might 
have the effect of dividing them for a 
time. Those who took the extraordinary 
view, that thovgh it might be necessary 
to go to war with France, they were not 
prepared to consent to a grant of subsidies 
to the other Powers, might still vote for 
the Address with which he should con- 
clude ; for in point of consistency, a man 
might disapprove of the grant of a sub- 
sidy, and disapprove of the Treaty of 
Vienna, and yet support the Address with 
his vote. But the House would be shrink- 
ing from its duty, if it did not assist the 
Confederacy with all those resources 
which it was able to afford. The proposed 
subsidies were calculated on a_ principle 
which put to the test, whether the war 
was a war of the Continental Powers or 
one of our own. The greatest part of the 
burthen fell on themselves, and the part 
which fell on us, though a cause of animation 
to them in their efforts, would not afford to 
them a motive for continuing their efforts, 
one moment beyond the necessity of the 
case. It was the greatest proof of their firm 
conviction of the necessity of the contest, 
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that, pressed as they were in their re- 
sources, they had nevertheless subjected 
themselves to the necessity of making 
such heavy exertions. But he did not 
wish to enter at present into the subject 
of the subsidies—that more properly be- 
longed to the discussion of to-morrow. 

He had thus endeavoured to open to 
the House the general grounds of the 
question as concisely as he could, trust- 
ing that he should be allowed hereafter 
an opportunity for explanation, if neces- 
sary ; and trusting also to the mind of 
the House, after dwelling for nearly 
twenty-five years on this subject, and with 
such experience and extensive knowledge 
as they possessed of the question in all its 
bearings. Although it was painful to him 
to be the organ of moving an address of 
this nature, after those glorious exertions 
which this country had so long made, 
and the privations which she had conse- 
quently endured, and which so well enti- 
tled her population to the enjoyment of 
the blessings of peace; he had still the 
consolation of reflecting, that those addi- 
tional efforts which he was compelled ta 
recommend, constituted the only mode 
of conduct which it was under the pre- 
sent circumstances safe or prudent to 
adopt. We had contended for our own 
safety against the same Power, unaided 
by a single ally, and after seeing, as it 
were, the last spark of life expire in the 
two great Powers from which we princi- 
pally looked for co-operation, in opposi- 
tion to the enemy of Europe. When we 
advanced to the assistance of Spain and 
Portugal, over-run by that Power, we felt 
bold in the morality of the cause—we felt 
bold in the wisdom of the measure, from 
the effect which it might ultimately have 
on other nations labouring under similar 
injustice and oppression. We struggled 
under many disadvantages ; and, whatever 
fortune might occasionally attend our 
efforts, we had at last the satisfaction of 
seeing those two nations delivered, and 
the system of Europe revive, in propor- 
tion to the efforts made by us for Spain 
and Portugal, and a combination of Eu- 
rope against France, finally cemented by 
the efforts of this country. We now 
started with the whole of Europe com- 
bined against that desolating Power, and 
even with an assistance in the interior of 
France itself. Whatever, therefore, might 
be the sacrifices and privations which we 
should still be called on to make, we had 
no reason to look to the issue of the strug- 
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gle with sentiments of despondency. 
Whatever might be the difficulties of the 
awful crisis, we had every thing to cheer 
and animate us in our past efforts. We 
had had the satisfaction of conducting the 
affairs of the world toa point which might 
comparatively be called tranquillity and 

eace. We had only to carry our efforts 
a little farther. In their past efforts the 
Confederation had preserved the character 
of dignity and moderation which they 
professed ; and from their manner of con- 
ducting themselves when in possession of 
the capital of the French nation, they had 
shown that they were not actuated by any 
of those retaliatory principles which 
would have almost been excusable in 
their situation; but that they entertained 
a sincere wish to temper their successes 
by a conciliatory treatment of the French 
nation. The subsequent deliberations at 
Vienna would afterwards come before the 
House, and it would be then for them to 
form a judgment on the matter. He 
wished to ask the House, whether we 
should be acting wisely in separating our- 
selves from the common efforts of Europe, 
and whether we were prepared to advise 
@ peace separately instead of a war in con- 
junction with our Allies? The noble lord 
concluded with moving, 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to return his Royal Highness the thanks 
of this House for his most gracious Mes- 
sage, by which his Royal Highness has 
been pleased to inform us, that, in conse- 
quence of the events which have occurred 
in France, in direct contravention of the 
Treaties concluded at Paris in the course 
of last year, his Royal Highness had 
judged it necessary to enter into engage- 
ments with his Majesty’s Allies, for the 
purpose of forming such a concert as 
present circumstances indispensably re- 
quire, and as may prevent the revival of 
a system which experience has proved to 
be incompatible with the peace and inde- 
pendence of the other nations of Europe : 

“To make our acknowledgments to 
his Royal Highness, for having directed 
copies of the Treaties which have been 
concluded to be laid before us; and to 
assure his Royal Highness, that he may 
confidently rely on the cordial support of 
this House in all measures which it may 
be necessary for his Royal Highness to 
adopt, in conjunction with his Majesty’s 
Allies, against the common enemy at this 
rmportant crisis.” 
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Lord George Cavendish said, he could 
not help thinking; from the speech of the 
noble lord, that his Majesty’s Government 
had now changed their object, and that 
their sole intention was to overturn the 
present Ruler of France, for the sake of 
replacing the Bourbons on the throne. 
They had only to look at the Treaty of 
the 25th of March, which established a 
mutuality of interests between the con- 
tracting parties, to be convinced that their 
intention was the restoration of that fa- 
mily. No man felt more for fallen great- 
ness than he did; but every person must 
see, whether from the incapacity of the 
Bourbons, or from an indisposition on the 
part of the people of France to receive 
them as Sovereigns, there was not the 
smallest chance of their restoration to 
power. He was confident if the House 
looked to the spirit of the people of that 
country—their jealousy of all external in- 
terference—they would be convinced that 
there was no chance of a settled govern- 
ment there, but what arose from the ex- 
ternal and visible circumstances of the 
country. Our experience of the past 
ought to be a lesson to us for the future. 
After a struggle, in which the best blood 
of the country had been shed—in which 
our finances had been so much impaired— 
and more especially when the new con- 
test was not only of the most arduous 
description, but one which, if we failed, 
would entail disgrace on the country, we 
ought not to plunge ourselves in war with- 
out the most urgent necessity—such a 
necessity as had not yet been made out 
satisfactorily to the House. The noble 
lord concluded with moving the following 
Amendment to the Address: 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to thank him for his gracious Message : 

“ To express to his Royal Highness our 
firm determination to support all such 
measures as may be necessary to enable 
his Royal Highness to maintain the bonour 
of his Majesty’s Crown, and to establish 
an intimate concert with the Powers of 
Europe, for the protection of their re- 
spective rights against all foreign a§gres- 
sion: 

«* To assure his Royal Highness that it 
is at all times our anxious desire to give 
our assistance in fulfilling such Treaties 
as his Royal Highness may have been in- 
duced to enter into with these views; but 
that we should not be justified in express- 
ing any approbation of the engagements 
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which his Royal Highness appears to 
have contracted, for maintaining entire 
the stipulations determined upon and 
signed at the Congress of Vienna, of 
which, both as to their principle and ex- 
tent, we are as vet wholly uninformed: 

«To state to his Royal Highness, that 
cordially approving, as we do, of a de- 
fensive system, for preserving the equili- 
brium of Eurepe, and securing the repose 
and independence of its states, we at the 
same time feel ourselves bound to repre- 
sent to his Royal Highness that we do not 
think a war undertaken on the principle 
of personally proscribing the present 
Ruler of France, necessary for the ac- 
complishment of those desirable ends. 

« That, on the contrary, such a war ap- 
pears to us questionable in its principle, 
and fraught with the greatest dangers ; 
leaving us no alternative, with a view to 
the re-establishment of peace, but com- 
plete success in destroying the Govern- 
ment so proscribed, or humiliation and 
disgrace, in submitting to acknowledge it 
after such proscription. 

«That we learn with satisfaction that 
hostilities have not yet been commenced, 
and that we entreat his Royal Highness to 
open new communications with the Allied 
Powers, whereby the engagements now 
subsisting between them, may be esta- 
blished on a defensive principle, more 
conducing, as it appears to us, to the in- 
terests of this country, and to the general 
security of Europe, than that which has 
been adopted in the Declaration signed at 
Vienna by the Allies on the 13th of 
March last, and in the consequent Treaty 
concluded on the 25th of the same month.” 

Mr. John Smith seconded the amend- 
ment. He said he was averse from war, as 
a friend to humanity in the first place; and 
that to this objection were superadded the 
very destructive consequences which it 
would be in all likelihood the means of 
bringing on thiscountry. He was aware 
that it was urged on the side of the pro- 
moters of the present treaties, that Buo- 
naparté was merely upheld by the army ; 
that the army was a banditti, a set of 
robbers and plunderers; and therefore 
there could be no security for peace: but 
this argument operated against those who 
urged it; for if Buonaparte’s army were 
such plunderers as were thus described, 
if they had this insatiable desire for war, 
peace was the only, or at least the surest 
method by which it was to be allayed. 
Those bad principles of the French army 
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would be nurtured and matured by war ; 
they would every day grow stronger, and 
it was by peace only that they could be 
counteracted, and by degrees worn away. 
In fact, peace was the most certain mode 
of allaying that destructive spirit of which 
so much dread was entertained. It being, 
then, so apparent to him, that peace was 
the most desirable object this country 
had to look to, it behoved us to consider 
how the case stood. Buonasparté had un- 
equivocally declared his ardent wish for 
peace. In respect to the army of France, 
it was his opinion, that the efforts of the 
Legislature, aided by the countenance of 
the great landed proprietors, would be 
sufficient to repress, and, in a few years, 
subdue the present effervescent spirit of 
the soldiery ; and in addition to their en- 
deavours, Buonaparté, he was convinced, 
was more able than any man to repress 
and restrain those men who looked up 
to him with so much enthusiasm, in conse- 
quence of those brilliant achievements to 
which he had so frequently led them. But, 
there was one argument in favour of peace, 
which ought to weigh in an extraordinary 
manner on all his Majesty’s ministers ; 
and that was, that give this country but 
threeyears of peace, and we should be able 
to contend against the whole world. The 
noble lord seemed to think that the power 
of Buonaparté might, at the present mo- 
ment, be easily subdued ; but he was not 
a man of a common stamp. Let the 
House recollect what he had been able to 
effect immediately after his return from 
Russia, Though he arrived in France 
after that disastrous campaign with but a 
small number of his veteran army, he had 
exerted his talents and activity with such 
extraordinary effect, that in the month of 
March, 1813, he was enabled to lead a 
new army across the Rhine, which for 
three months had actually kept the Allies 
not only at bay, but had brought the con- 
test to a very doubtful point, had not 
Austria thrown her weight into the scale of 
the Allied Sovereigns of Russia and Prussia. 
After that event he had indeed had his 
hands full. He was harassed on all sides ; 
till at length be made a false move, and 
lost the game. If with such small means, 
and in so short atime he then did so much, 
what might he not be expected to do now, 
when he hadsuch astonishing advantages in 
hisfavour? It was generally believed that 
at the present moment he was at the head 
of an army of at least 300,000 men. Nor 
was it much to be wondered at, when it 
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was recollected what immense numbers of ! towards Italy; and Russia would be 


his best veteran soldiers had been shut up 
‘in the various strong fortresses in Europe 
of which he was in possession. Added 
to these, we were to look to the extra- 
ordinary nomber of prisoners in Russia 
and this country, amounting to nearly 
200,000 ; and from recent accounts which 
had pretty generally gone abroad, all those 
men were enthusiastic in his favour, and 
notwithstanding the length of their impri- 
sonment, those who were in this country, 
amounting to nearly 100,000, openly tes- 
tified their strong attachment to him on 
every occasion that offered, and betrayed 
a resentment against this country that was 
truly extraordinary. This could not be 
from ill usage; for they bad always been 
treated with every degree of kindness and 
liberality which their situation would allow, 
and therefore could only arise from a rooted 
attachment to him, and a resentment 
against any power that should attempt to 
set him aside. The noble lord had as- 
sumed, and indeed asserted, that a great 
part of the French people would join the 
Allies. To this, however, he could not 
give credence. The whole population 
seemed to have been so overjoyed at his 
return, and he had made his way to Paris 
with such rapidity and with so little inter- 
ruption, that he thought it was in vain to 
hope for such results as the noble lord ap- 
peared to anticipate. Theillustrious Com- 
mander who was at the head of our army 
on the northern frontier of France, would 
doubtless do every thing which his supe- 
rior talents, and the known bravery of the 
army under him, could possibly effect ; 
but he could not be supposed to have 
power enough to withstand the whole 
population of France: and, therefore, he 
thought the noble lord was infinitely too 
sanguine, and by no means warranted in 
supposing that our efforts were likely to 
be attended with that success which he 
seemed to build upon with so much confi- 
dence. It gave him great satisfaction to 
hear we were only to advance 5,000,000. ; 
but at the same time it would give him 
still greater pleasure, if the noble lord 
would condescend to tell the House on 
what ground he rested his confidence in 
the fidelity of the Allies, They had all 
games to play, and stakes at issue, which, 
in case of any reverse of fortune on their 
side, might render their attachment to the 
common cause rather dubious. Prussia 
would, in such case, be looking with a 
careful eye towards Saxony; Austria 
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anxious to secure the footing she had got 
in Poland. The noble lord, not much 
more than a twelvemonth ago, had left 
this country to assume the high character 
allotted to him, in which he had so ho- 
nourably performed his part, that on his 
return he had been warmly greeted by the 
applauses of that House and of the country 5 
and it must be truly mortifying to the 
feelings of the noble lord to see that all 
his efforts had been rendered futile and 
of no avail, Another argument which 
weighed strongly on his mind against 
plunging into a war at the present moment 
was, the state of our finances, which was 
certainly not the most flourishing or de 
sirable. His Majesty’s ministers had 
among them gentlemen possessing the first 
talents as far as regards that important and 
intricate subject. The right hon. gentle- 
man at the head of that department had 
lately been joined by another right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), whose finan- 
cial abilities were generally looked up to 
with considerable confidence. That right 
hon. gentleman had, not long since, de- 


clared, that in his opinion taxation had 


arrived at its utmost limits, and unless we 
adopted some plan of economy it was im- 
possible we could go on much longer—he 
believed the right hon. gentleman had 
then fixed the period at two or three years. 
Now it seemed to him problematical whe- 
ther this war, if entered upon, would be 
terminated in one year; and if it was not, 
but*should unfortunately continue more 
than two or three years, either the right 
hon. gentleman’s calculation must be in- 
correct, or the country must be by that 
time in a most lamentable situation, for 
want of that necessary food for carrying 
on a war, vulgarly called money. Look- 
ing at our present situation with regard to 
our finances, he was free to confess he 
knew not from what source new taxes were 
to be drawn. He would consider the 
putting down Buonaparté, if he could be 
put down, asa most fortunate circumstance 
for all Europe ; but if, after some years 
struggle with him, he should chance to 
worst the Allies, it was by no means a 
pleasing subject to contemplate what our 
peace establishment must then be. He, 


therefore, most cordially seconded the 
amendment of his noble friend. 

Mr. Grattan rose and said :—I sincerely 
sympathize with the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, in his anxiety on this impor- 
tant question; and my solicitude is in- 
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creased by a knowledge that I differ in 
Opinion from my oldest political friends. 
I have further to contend against the ad- 
ditional weight given to the arguments of 
the noble lord who moved the amend- 
ment, by the purity of his mind, the 
soundness of his judgment, and the eleva- 
tion of hisrank. I agree with my hon. 
friends, in thinking that we ought not to im- 
pose a government upon France. I agree 
with them in deprecating the evil of war ; 
but I deprecate still more the double evil 
of a peace without securities, and a war 
without allies, Sir, I wish it was a ques- 
tion between peace and war; but unfor- 
tunately for the country, very painfully 
to us, and most injuriously to all ranks of 
men, peace is not in our option, and the 
real question is, whether we shall go to 
war when our Allies are assembled, or 
fight the battle, when those Allies shall be 
dissipated ? 

Sir, the French Government is war; it 
is a stratocracy, elective, aggressive, and 
predatory ; her armies live to fight, and 
fight to live; their constitution is essen- 
tially war, and the object of that war the 
conquest of Europe. What such a per- 
son as Buonaparté at the head of sucha 
constitution will do, you may judge by 
what he has done: first, he took posses- 
sion of the greater part of Europe—he 
made his son King of Rome—he made his 
son-in-law Viceroy of Italy—he made his 
brother King of Holland—he made his 
brother-in-law King of Naples—he im- 
prisoned the King of Spain—he banished 
the King of Portugal, and formed his plan 
for taking possession of the Crown of 
England. England had checked his de- 
signs, her trident had stirred up his em- 
pire from its foundation; he complained 
of her tyranny at sea; but it was her 
power at sea which arrested his tyranny 
at land: the navy of England saved Eu- 
rope. Knowing this, he knew the con- 
quest of England became necessary for 
the accomplishment of the conquest of 
Europe, and the destruction of her marine 
necessary for the conquest of England. 
Accordingly, besides raising an army of 
60,000 men for the invasion of England, 
he applied himself to the destruction of 
her commerce, the foundation of her naval 
power. .In pursuit of this object, and on 
his plan of a western empire, he con- 
ceived, and in part executed the design of 
consigning to plunder and destruction, the 
vast regions of Russia; he quits the genial 
clime of the temperate zonehe bursts 
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through the narrow limits of an immense 
empire—he abandons comfort and secu- 
rity, and he hurries to the pole, to hazard 
them all, and with them the companions 
of his victories, and the fame and fruits 
of his crimes and his talents, on a specu- 
lation of leaving in Europe, throughout 
the whole of its extent, no one free or 
independent nation: to oppose this huge 
conception of mischief and despotism, the 
great Potentate of the North is obliged to 
advance to defend, against the voracity 
of ambition, the sterility of his dominions ; 
he joins the King of Prussia, whom Buo- 
naparté had deprived of the greater part 
of his territories; he joins the Emperor of 
Austria, whom Buonaparté had deprived 
of the principal part of his dominions ; 
these three powers, physical causes, the 
influence of your victories in Spain and 
Portugal, and the precipitation of his own 
ambition, combine to accomplish his de- 
struction. Buonaparté is conquered, and 
the three Kings march to the gates of 
Paris—there they stand—tbe late victims 
of his ambition, and now the disposers of 
his destiny, and the masters of bis capital. 
He had gone to their countries (without 
provocation) with fire and sword—they 
come to his (with the greatest provoca- 
tion) to give life and liberty ; they do an 
act unparalleled in the annals of history, 
such as nor envy, nor time, nor malice, 
nor prejudice, nor ingratitude can eflace 
—they give to his subjects liberty, and to 
himself life and royalty. Posterity will 
admire and crown their monuments with 
glory everlasting. 

Therefore, when he that states the con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Fontainbleau are 
not performed, he forgets one of them, 
namely, the condition by which he lives ; 
it is very true there was a mixture of po- 
licy and prudence in this measure; but 
it was a great act of magnanimity not- 
withstanding, and it is not in Providence 
to turn such an act to your disadvantage. 
With respect to the other act, the mercy 
shown to his people, I have under-rated 
it; the Allies did not give liberty to 
France, they enabled her to give a con- 
stitution to herself, a better constitution 
than that which, with much laboriousness 
and circumspection, and deliberation, and 
procrastination, the philosopher fabricated 
when the Jacobins trampled down the 
flimsy work, murdered the vain philoso- 
phers, drove out the crazy reformers, and 
remained masters of the field in the 
triumph of superior anarchy and confu- 
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sion; better than that, I say, which the 
Jacobin destroyed, better than that which 
he afterwards formed, with some method 
in his madness, and more madness in his 
method ; with such a horror of power, 
that in his plan of a constitution, he left 
out a government, and with so many 
wheels, that every thing was in move- 
ment, and nothing in concert, so that the 
machine took fire from its own velocity ; 
in the midst of death and mirth, with 
images emblematic of the public dis- 
order, goddesses of reason turned fool, 
and of liberty turned fury: at length the 
French tound their advantages in adopting 
the sober and unaffected security of King, 
Lords, and Commons, on the idea of that 
form of government which your ancestors 
procured by their firmness, and maintained 
by their discretion. This constitution 
Buonaparté has destroyed, together with 
the Treaty of Fontainbleau ; and having 
broken both, desires your confidence :— 
Russia confided, and was deceived—Aus- 
tria confided, and was deceived. Have 
we forgotten the Treaty of Luneville, and 
his abominable conduct to the Swiss? 
Spain and the other nations of Europe 
confided—and all were deceived. During 
the whole of this time, he was charging 
on England the continuation of the war, 
while he was breaking his own treaties of 
peace, for the purpose of renewing the 
war, to end it in what was worse than war 
itse!f{—his conquest of Europe. 

But now he repents, and will be faithful 
—he says so, but he says the contrary 
also: “ I protest against the validity of 
“ the Treaty of Fontainbleau, it was not 
« done with the consent of the people; 
I protest against every thing done in 
my absence; see my speech to the 
army and people, see the speech of my 
council to me.” The Treaty of Paris 
was done in his absence—by that Treaty, 
were returned the French colonies and 
prisoners: thus he takes life and empire 
from the Treaty of Fontainbleau, with an 
original design to set it aside ; and he takes 
prisoners and colonies from the Treaty of 
Paris, which he afterwards sets aside also ; 
and musters an army by a singular fatality, 
in a great measure composed of troops 
who owe their enlargement, and of a chief 
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_who owes his life to the Powers he fights 


with the resources of France, who owes to 
those Powers, her salvation. He gives a 


_ reason for this, “ nothing is good which 


was done without the consent of the peo- 


ple,” having been deposed by that people 
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and elected by the army in their defi- 
ance ;—with such sentiments, which go 
not so much against this or that particular 
Treaty as against the principles of affi- 
ance, the question is, whether with a view 
to the security of Europe, you will take 
the faith of Napoleon, or the army of the 
Allies ? 
Gentlemen maintain that we are not 
equal to the contest, that is to say, confe- 
derated Europe cannot fight France singles 
banded ; if that be your opinion, you are 
conquered this moment, you are con- 
quered in spirit: but that is not your opi- 
nion, nor was it the opinion of your an- 
cestors; they thought, and I hope trans- 
mitted the sentiment as your birth-right, 
that the armies of these islands could al- 
ways fight, and fight with success their 
own numbers: see now the numbers you 
are to command—by this Treaty you are 
to have in the field what may be reckoned 
not less than 600,000 men, besides that 
stipulated army you have at command, 
what may be reckoned as much more, I 
say you and the Allies. The Emperor of 
Austria alone has an army of 500,000 
men, of which 120,000 were sent to Italy 
to oppose Murat, who is now beaten: 
Austria is not then occupied by Marat; 
Prussia is not occupied by the Saxon, nor 
Russia by the Pole, at least not so occu- 
pied that they have not ample and redun- 
dant forces for this war: you have a 
General never surpassed, and Allies in 
heart and confidence. See now Buona- 
parté’s muster—he has lost his external 
dominions, and is reduced from a popula- 
tion of 100,000,000, to a population of 
25,000,000: besides, he has Jost th 
of fascination ; 
called the subverter of kings, he bas not 
proved to be the redresser of grievances, 
Switzerland has not forgotten, all Euro 
remembers the nature of his reformation, 
and that the best reform he introduced 
was worse than the worst government he 
subverted : as little can Spain or Prussia 
forget what was worse eventhan hisreforma= 
tions, the march of his armies; it was not 
an army, it was a military government in 
march, like the Roman legions in Rome’s 
worst time, Italica or Rapex, responsible 
to nothing—nor God, nor man. Thus he 
has administered a cure to his partizans 
for any enthusiasm that might have been 
annexed to his name, and is now reduced 
to his resources at home; it is at home 
that he must feed his armies and find his 
strength ; aud at home he wants artillery, 
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he wants cavalry; he has no money, he 
has no credit, he has no title; with re- 
‘spect to his actual numbers, they are not 
ascertained, but it may be collected 
that they bear no proportion to those of 
the Allies. 

But gentlemen presume that the French 
nation will rise in his favour as soon as 
Wwe enter their country ; we entered their 
country before and they did not rise in 
his favour, on the contrary they deposed 
him—the article of deposition is given at 
Jength. Itis said we endeavour to impose 
a government on France; the French 
armies elect a conqueror for Europe, and 
our resistance to this conqueror is called 
imposing a government on France. If we 
put down this chief, we relieve France as 
well as Europe from a foreign yoke ; and 
this deliveranceiscalled the imposition of a 
government on France; He,—He! im- 
posed a government on France—he im- 
posed a foreign yoke on France—he took 
from the French their property by con- 
tribution—he took their children by con- 
scription—he lost her her empire, and (a 
thng almost unimaginable) he brought 
the euemy to the gates of Paris: we, on 
the contrary, formed a project, as appears 
from a paper of 18035, which preserved 
the integrity of the French empire; the 
Allies in (814 not only preserved the in- 
tegrity of the empire as it stood in 92, 
but gave her her liberty, and they now 
afford her the only chance of redemption. 
—Against these Allies, will France now 
cowbine, and having received from them 
her «inpice as it stood before the war, 
with additions in consequence of their de- 
position of Buonaparté, and having gotten 
back her capital, her colonies, and her 
prisoners, will she break the Treaty to 
which she owes them, rise up against the 
Allies who gave them, break her oath of 
allegiance, destroy the constitution she 
has formed, depose the king she has 
chosen, rise up against her own deliver- 
ance, in support of contribution and con- 
scription, to perpetuate her political damna- 
tion uader the yoke of a stranger ? 

Gentlemen say, France has elected him 
—they have no grounds for so saying ; he 
ha: been repulsed at Antibes, and he lost 
30 men; he landed nea: Cannes the Ist of 
March with 1100; with this force he 
proceeded to Grasse, Digne, Gap, and on 
the 7th he entered Grenoble, he there got 
from the desertion of regiments above 
3,000 mcn, and a park of arillery ; with 
this additional force he proceeded to 
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Lyons; he left Lyons with about 7,000 
strong, and entered Paris on the 20th with 
all the troops of the line that had been 
sent to oppose him; the following day he 
reviewed his troops, and nothing could 
equal the shouts of the army, except the 
silence of the people—this was, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a military 
election. It was an act where the Army 
deposed the civil Government—it was the 
march of a military chief over a conquered 
people, The nation did not rise to resist 
Buonaparté or defend Louis, because the 
nation could not rise upon the army ; her 
mind as well as her constitution was con- 
quered ; in fact, there was no natioo— 
every thing was army, and every thing 
was conquest. Buonaparté, it seems, is to 
reconcile every thing by the gift of a free 
constitution--he took possession of Hol- 
land, he did not give her a free constitu. 
tion—he took possession of Spain, he 
did not give her a free constitution—he 
took possession of Switzerland, whose in- 
dependence he had guaranteed, he did 
not give her a free constitution—he took 
possession of Italy, he did not give her 
a free constitution ; he took possession of 
France, he did not give her a free 
constitution; on the contrary, he de- 
stroyed the Directorial constitution, he 
destroyed the Consular constitution, and 
he destroyed the late constitution, formed 
on the plan of England. But now he is, 
with the assistance of the Jacobin, to give 
her liberty ; that is, the man who can 
bear no freedom, unites to form a consti- 
tution with a body who can bear no go- 
vernment. In the mean time, while he 
professes liberty, he exercises despotic 
power; he annihilates the nobles, he ba- 
nishes the deputies of the people, and he 
sequesters the property of the emigrants ; 
“ now he is to give liberty!” I have 
seen bis constitution, as exhibited in the 
newspaper—there are faults innumerable 
in the frame of it, and more in the 
manner of accepting it: it is to be 
passed by subscription without discussion, 
the troops are to send deputies, and the 
army is to preside. ‘There is some cun- 
ning, however, in making the subscribers 
to the constitution renounce the House of 
Bourbon, they are to give their word for 
the deposition of the King, and take Na- 
poleon’s word for their own liberty ; the 
offer imports nothing which can be relied 
on, except that he is afraid of the Allies. 
Disperse the alliance, and farewell to the 
liberty of France, and safety of Europe. 
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Under this head of ability to combat 
Buonaparié, I think we should not despair, 

With respect to the justice of the cause, 
we must observe, Buonaparté has broken 
the Treaty of Fontainbleau—he confesses 
it—he declares he never considered him- 
self as bound by it: if, then, that Treaty 
is out of the way, he is as he was before it 
—at war. As Emperor of the French, 
he has broken the Treaty of Paris—that 
Treaty was founded on his abdication ; 
when he proposes 10 observe the Treaty of 
Paris, he proposes what he cannot do, un- 
less he abdicates. 

The proposition that we should not 
interfere with the government of other 
nations is true, but true with qualifica- 
tions—if the government of any other 
country Contains an insurrectionary prin- 
ciple as France did, when she offered to 
aid the insurrections of her neighbours, 
your interterence is warranted ; if the 
government of another country contains 
the principle of universal empire, as 
France did, and promulgated, your inter- 
ference is justifiable. Gentlemen may 
call this, internal government, but I call 
this, conspiracy. If the government of 
another couniry maintains a predatory 
army such as Buonaparté’s, with a view 
to hostiliy and conquest, your interfe- 
rence is just. He may call this, internal 
government, but I call this a preparation 
for war. No doubt he will accompany 
this with oflers of peace; but such offers 
of peace are nothing more than one of 
the arts of war, attended, most assuredly, 
by charging on you the odium of a long 
and protracted contest, and with much 
common place, and many good saws and 
sayings, of the miseries of bloodshed, and 
the savings and good husbandry of peace, 
and the comforts of a quiet life; butif you 
listen to this, you will be much deceived— 
not only deceived, but you will be beaten. 
Again, if the government of another 
country covers more ground in Europe, 
and destroys the balance of power, so as 
to threaten the independence of other 
nations, thisis a cause of your interference. 
mach was the principle upon which we 
acted in the best times; such was the 
principle of the grand alliance; such the 
‘triple alliance; and such the quadruple; 
and by such principles has Europe not 
only been regulated, but protected. If a 
foreign government does any of those acts 
I have mentioned, we have a cause of 
war; but if a foreign power does all of 
them, forms a conspiracy for universal 
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empire, keeps up an army for that pur- 
pose, employs that army to overturn the 
balance of power, and attempts the con- 
quest of Europe—attempts, dol say ?—in 
a great degree achieves it, (for what else 
was Buonaparté’s dominion before the 
battle of Leipsic?) and then receives 
an overthrow, owes its deliverance to 
treaties which give that power its life, 
and these countries their security, (for 
what did you get from France but secu- 
rity ?)—if this power, I say, avails itself 
of the conditions in the Treaties, which 
give it colonies, prisoners, and deliver- 
ance, and breaks those conditions which 
give you security, and resumes the same 
situation, which renders him capable of 
doing the same mischief ; has England, or 
has she not, a right of war? 

Having considered the two questions, 
that of ability and that of right, and 
having shown that you are justified on 
either consideration to go to war; let me 
now suppose, that you treat for peace 
first, you will have a peace upon a war 
establishment, and then a war without 
your present Allies: it is not certain that 
you will have any of them ; but it is cer- 
tain that you will not have the same com- 
bination, while Baonaparté increases his 
power, by confirmation of his title, and 
by further preparation; so that you will 
have a bad peace and a bad war. Were 
I disposed to treat for peace, 1 would not 
agree to the amendment, because it dis- 
perses your Allies, and strengthens your 
enemy, and says to both, we will quit our 


alliance to contirm Napoleon on the throne 
of France, that he may hereafter more 


advantageously fight us, as he did before, 
for the throne of England. 

Gentlemen set forth the pretensions of 
Buonapartc—gentlemen say, that he has 
given liberty to the press. He has given 
liberty to publication, to be afterwards 
tried and punished according to the pre- 
sent constitution of France, as a military 
chief pleases; that is to say, he has given 
liberty to the French to hang themselves, 
Gentlemen say, he bas in his dominions 
abolished the Slave Trade—I am unwilling 
to deny him praise for such an act; but 
if we praise him for giving liberty to the 
African, let us not assist him in imposing 
slavery on the European. Gentlemen 


say, will you make war upon character? 
but the question is, will you trust a go- 
vernment without one? What will you do 
if you are conquered, say gentlemen—I 
answer, the very thing you must do, if 
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ou treat—abandon the Low Countries. 
Bat the question is, in which case are you 
most likely to be conquered, with allies 
or without them? Ejther you must 
abandon the Low Countries, or you must 
preserve them by arms; for Buonaparté 
will not be withheld by treaty. If you 
abandon them, you will lose your situa- 
tion on the globe, and, instead of being a 
medium of communication and commerce 
between the New World and the Old, you 
will become an anxious station between 
two fires—the continent of America, ren- 
dered hostile by the intrigues of France, 
and the continent of Europe possessed by 
herarms. [t then remains for you to de- 
termine, if you do not abandon the Low 
Countries, in what way you mean to de- 
fend them, alone or with allies. 

Gentlemen complain of the Allies, and 
say, they have partitioned such a country, 
and transferred such a country, and seized 
on such a country. What! will they 
quarrel with their Ally, who has possessed 
himself ofa partof Saxony, and shake hands 
with Buonaparté, who proposed to take 
possession of England? If a prince takes 
Venice, we are indignant ; but if he seizes 
on a great part of Europe, stands covered 
with the blood of millions, and the spoils 
of half mankind, our indignation ceases; 
vice becomes gigantic, conquers the un- 
derstanding, and mankind begin by wonder, 
and conclude by worship. The character 
of Buonaparté is adinirably calculated for 
this effect—he invests himself with much 
theatrical grandeur; he is a great actor 
in the tragedy of his own Government; 
the fire of his genius precipitates on uni- 
versal empire, certain to destroy his 
Neighbours or himself; better formed to 
acquire empire than to keep it, he isa 
hero and a calamity, formed to punish 
France, and to p:rplex Europe. 

The authority of Mr. Fux has been al- 
Juded to—a great authority, and a great 
man; his name excites tenderness and 
wonder—to do justice to that immortal 
person, you must not limit your view to 
his country ; his genius was not confined 
to England, it acted three hundred miles 
off, in breaking the chains of Leland; it 
was seen three thousand miles off in com- 
municating freedom to the Americans: it 
was visible, I know not how far off, in 
ameliorating the condition of the Indian; 
it was discernible on the coast of Africa, 
in accomplishing the abolition of the slave 
trade. You are to measure the magni- 
tude of his mind by parallels of latitude. 
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His heart was as soft as that of awoman— 
his intellect was adamant-—his weaknesses 
were virtues, they protected him against 
the hard habit of a politician, and assisted 
nature to make him amiable and interest. 
ing. The question discussed by Mr, Fox 
in 92, was, whether you would treat with 
a revolutionary government ?—the present 
is, whether you will confirm a military 
and a hostile one? You will observe, that 
when Mr, Fox was willing to treat, the 
French, it was understood, were ready to 
evacuate the Low Countries. If you con- 
firm the present Government, you must 
expect to lose them. Mr. Fox objected 
to the idea of driving France upon her 
resources, lest you should make her a 
military government. The question now 
is, whether you will make that military 
government perpetual? I therefore do 
not think the theory of Mr. Fox can be 
quoted against us; and the practice of 
Mr. Fox tends to establish our proposition, 
for he treated with Buonaparté and failed. 
Mr. Fox was tenacious of England, and 
would never yield an iota of her supe- 
riority ; but the failure of the attempt to 
treat was to be found, not in Mr. Fox, but 
in Buonaparté, 

On the French subject, speaking of 
authority, we cannot forget Mr. Burke— 
Mr. Burke, the prodigy of nature and ac- 
quisition: he read every thing, he saw 
every thing, he foresaw every thing—his 
knowledge of history amounted to a power 
of foretelling ; and when he perceived the 
wild work that was doing in France, that 
great political physician, intelligent of 
symptoms, distinguished between the ac- 
cess of fever and the force of health: and 
what other men conceived to be the vi- 
gour of her constitution, he knew to be no 
more than the paroxysm of her madness, 
and then, prophet-like, he pronounced 
the destinies of France, and, in his pro- 
phetic fury, admonished nations. 

Gentlemen speak of the Bourbon familys 
—I have already said, we should not force 
the Bourbon upon France; but we owe it 
to departed (1 would rather say to inter- 
rupted) greatness, to observe, that the ! 
House of Bourbon was not tyrannical ; 
under her every thing, except the admi- 
nistration of the country, was open to 
animadversion ; every subject was open 
to discussion, philosophical, ecclesiastical 
and political; so that learning, and arts, 
and sciences, made progress—even Eng- 
land consented to borrow not a little from 
the temperate meridian of that Govern- 
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ment—her Court stood controlled by opi- 
nion, limited by principles of honour, and 
softened by the influence of manners— 
and, on the whole, there was an amenity 
in the condition of France, which ren- 
dered the French an amiable, an en- 
lightened, a gallant, and accomplished 
race: over this gallant race you see im- 
posed an oriental despotism; their pre- 
sent Court has gotten the idiom of the East 
as well as her constitution ; a fantastic 
and barbaric expression, an unreality, 
which leaves in the shade the modesty of 
truth, and states nothing as it is, and 
every thing as it is not: the attitude is 
affected, the taste is corrupted, and the 
intellect perverted. Do you wish to con- 
firm this military tyranny in the heart of 
Europe ?—a tyranny founded on the tri- 
umph of the’ army over the principles of 
civil government—an experiment to relax 
the moral and religious influences, and to 
set heaven and earth adrift from one ano- 
ther —an insurrectionary hope to every 
bad man in the community, and a frightful 
lesson of profit and power, vested in those 
who have pandered their allegiance from 
King to Emperor, and now found their 
pretensions to domination on the merit of 
breaking their oaths, and deposing their 
Sovereign. Should you do any thing so 
monstrous as to leave your Allies in order 
to confirm such a system, should you for- 
get your name, forget your ancestors, and 
the inheritance they have left you of 
morality and renown, should you astonish 
Europe by quitting your Allies to render 
immortal such a composition, would not 
the nations exclaim, “ You have very 
“ providently watched over our interests, 
«and very generously have you contri- 
«« buted to our service—and do you falter 
“now?” « In vain have you stopped in 
« your own person the flying fortunes of 
“Europe, in vain have you taken the 
“eagle of Napoleon, and snatched in- 
“ vincibility from his standard, if now, 
« when confederated Europe is ready to 
«march, you take the lead in the deser- 
“tion, and preach the penitence of Buo- 
“ naparté and the poverty of England.” 
As to her poverty, you must not consider 
the money you spend in your defence, 
but the fortune you would lose if you were 
not defended——and further, you must re- 
collect you will pay less to an immediate 
war, than to peace with a war establish- 
ment, and a war to follow it—recollect 
further, that whatever be your resources, 
they must outlast those of all your ene- 
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mies; and further, that your empire can« 
not be saved bya calculation: besides, 
your wealth is only part of your situation 
—the name you have established, the 
deeds you have achieved, and the port you 
have sustained, preclude you from a second 
place among nations ; and when you cease 
to be the first, you are nothing, 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he had hoped 
it would have fallen to an abler hand to 
answer the elegant appeal which had been 
made to the passions of the House,—an 
appeal which contained, together with the 
most brilliant antitheses and the most va- 
rious talent, the most exaggerated state- 
ments, not inferior to those which the right 
hon. gentleman had pointed out in the 
state papers of the French ruler. He 
nevertheless, should venture to make a 
few observations on the justice and on the 
expediency of entering upon a war for the 
re-establishment in France of a family 
twice proscribed. It was the same to say 
to France, you shall have this government, 
as to say, you shall not have that other 
government ; because the threat implied a 
power to conquer the country in question, 
and to whatever end it was applied, it alike 
showed a power to conquer the nation 
against whom it was directed. The elec- 
tion of Buonaparté had been made not only 
by a great majority of the people, but by 
a greater majority than had ever elected 
any other monarch; for the duke of An- 
gouleme had stated, that the few troops 
which he had with him remained faithful 
to the Bourbons, till seduced by the per- 
suasions or menaces of the population of 
the country. When Buonaparté first landed 
in France he was supported by a very 
small number of troops, much smaller than 
that by which king William was supported 
when he landed in this country. When 
we recollected the principles on which our 
ancestors proceeded, the indignation which 
was felt by them at that principle which 
was now called the support of legitimate 
sovereigns, and how successfully they had 
contended against it; we were not accus- 
tomed to survey them with regret, but 
with exultation. Our ancestors, indeed, 
went greater lengths than he could ap- 
prove of—they set a price on the head of 
the person who was, according to the laws 
of hereditary succession, the legitimate 
monarch. ‘They placed him in the situa- 
tion in which the Declaration of Vienna 
placed Buonaparté, and authorized the 
assassin to aim the dagger against him. 
As to the States who were now armed 
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against Buonaparté, they had, when there 
was an opportunity to gratify their lust of 
power, shown as little regard to treaties as 
Buonaparté; they had broken all engage- 
ments with one another, with him, and 
with this country. ‘They had all joined 
with Buonaparté at different times against 
us ; witness the armed neutrality, the ap- 
propriation of Hanover by Prussia, wit- 


ness the various alliances of Austria with | 
The Powers who now accused 


France. 
Buonaparté of breach of treaty, were those 
who divided Poland ; after committing the 
most horrid atrocities in that unhappy 
country, and reeking with its blood, they 
proceeded to play the same game in 
France, had their power been equal to 
their cupidity, They were driven back 
with shame, and it was to be recollected, 
thatat the time of the first attack on France, 
not only was the French army in a much 
worse state than at present, buta civil war 
raged in La Vendée; and we were then 
told, as we were now told, that she was on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and without men, 
money, or arms. ‘The destruction of the 
power which the aggression of the Allies 
established, was owing to causes quite un- 
connected with the etforts of this country. 
Buonaparté’s own rashness and precipita- 
tion overturned that fabric of French great- 
ness, against which all the rest of Europe 
had wasted their strength in vain, When 
the fortune of that man began to turn, his 
ruin was consummated by the breach of 
their treaties on the part of the Allies— 
_ conduct justifiable, perhaps, because those 
treaties were imposed on them by his 
superior power against their own will. 
But was that treaty by which Buonaparté 
retired to Elba, a voluntary engagement 
on his part—or was it more cheerfully 
entered into than those treaties of alliance 
which bound Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria, 
to Napoleon, and which those Powers vio- 
Jated without the least remorse or pretext? 
Where, then, was the difference between 
those Powers and Buonaparté ? We should 
recollect, that the name of the Bourbons, 
whom we now attempted to re-establish, 
had been held synonimous with perfidy ; 
and it had been said by an historian of our 
own, that Louis 14 had been unlucky, be- 
cause he had never found any good pre- 
tence for breaking those treaties which he 
-always violated when it suited the purpose 
of his ambition. The emperor of the 
French was therefore, except in point of 
talents, much ona par with other monarchs. 
Besides, we had not been faultless towards 
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him: witness the Treaty of Amiens. We 

had. broken that treaty on false pretences, 

and had refused to give up Malta, which 

we stipulated to deliver to him. We 
' should remember also the violence done to 
| the French ambassadors under the Austrian 
| protection, when they were forced out of 
| Rastadt and attacked by the Austrian 
' Hussars, and their dispatches taken from 
them. ‘There was much to blame and 
much to lament in the conduct of all par. 
ties during the late twenty years war; but 
there was much, also, from which we 
should learn. When there was nothing to 
fear but from French principles, this coun- 
try and the other Powers of Europe 
marched to put an end to those princi- 
ples—by that act France was erected into 
a great military nation, and the conse- 
| quence which naturally followed was, that 
she subdued almostall the states of Europe. 
That Power was now by accident reduced 
_ again within its ancient limits, and should 
| we, by anew attack upon its independence, 
| drive it again to exert its strength, which 
— but an assault upon its feelings 
| could arouse ? We had seen the conduct 
of the Allied Powers, when they had, to 
use their own phrase, delivered Europe! 
| They set up and cast down according to 
their will, and obliterated states from the 
face of Europe; delivered nations to rulers 
, whom they abhorred, and had shown re- 

spect neither to the feelings of the people, 
/nor to what had been called the legiti- 
| macy of sovereigns. With this rotten 
state of Europe we were about to enter 
on a crusade against an individual, be- 
cause we could not rely on his word. If 
Buonaparté had no monarchs in alliance 
with him, he could not fail to have allies 
among the people. Would not Holland, 
Saxony, Genoa, Poland, and Italy, sup- 
port him, as soon as they had an opportu- 
nity to do so? But on the French we 
made it imperative to support him, unless 
they were such mere idiots as were de- 
scribed by the right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, as to suppose that the Allies 
marched in support of the Bourbons from 
a disinterested love of liberty. When an 
invasion was threatened, whatever difler- 
ences existed before, the danger would 
accommodate, and Buonaparté, as the 
greatest general, must be the leader of an 
insulted and unanimous nation. If Buo- 
naparté was of that unrelenting mind 
which he was described to possess, we 
should afford him an opportunity to re- 
establish that enormous power which he 
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had once possessed. We made the war 
necessary to France, and therefore just ; 
for a menace on the most insignificant 
subject was a violation of independence. 
This country had unfortunately become 
entangled in German politics; and while 
we had all the disadvantage of being en- 
gaged in every continental war, we had, 
it was true, the advantage of paying all 
our Allies ; and while we had the greatest 
solicitude for the welfare of every other 
country, we had the most magnanimous 
disregard of our own liberties and consti- 
tution.—The hon. baronet then took a 
survey of the conducs of this country to- 
wards Ferdinand 7, and the Spanish Cortes; 
and concluded, that from the indications 
given by our Government in those trans- 
actions, the pretext for war with Buona- 
parté, was not the real cause. He asked, 
had the stipulations of the Treaties of the 
Allies been kept with Buonaparté? Had 
they not all been violated? and was it 
not even in contemplation to remove him 
from Elba? If such was the case, it was 
magnanimous, as well as wise in Buona- 
parté to appeal again to the people of 
France, by putting his life in the hand of 
every Frenchman who chose to take it, 
or of Louis, if he could have raised, out 
of thirty millions of subjects, a few thou- 
sand adherents. The pretence, that if we 
forbore to make war at the present mo- 
ment, we should never be able to keep 
our Allies together, was no great compli- 
ment to them, because it supposed that 
same faithlessness to exist in them for 
which we declared war against Buona- 
parté. If, too, we could conquer France 
with our three Allies, could we not with 
them defend ourselves against her? The 
hon. baronet then forcibly remarked on 
the impolicy of making an independent 


state of Belgium, which our ancestors ’ 


had always held to be the best security 
against ageression from France when in 
the hands of another great Power; and 
concluded by observing, that if the prin- 
ciple of interfering in the concerns of a 
foreign government was once acknow- 
ledged, wars would be eternal, unless a 
perfect similarity existed in all the go- 
vernments of kurope—the Power inter- 
fering being the judge, despouc govern. 
ments would always be at war against 
free states, the principles of the two being 
directly hostiie: as the war, therefore, 
was neither just nor necessary, he should 
Support the amendment. 

Mr. Law imagined that the hon, baronet 
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had referred to any journals but those of 
the House, and had argued from any 
principles but those recognised by the 
Legislature on so many occasions. .He 
could not conceive at what period it was 
that the enemy dated his triumphs in ne- 
gociation, because the merits of every 
negociation could at last only be judged 
of by a succession of events: but looking 
at the future course of events, as far as it 
was permitted for us to see, he thought we 
might reasonably entertain the hope that 
so vast a train of successes as had lately 
occurred, had not occurred in vain. — 

Mr. Wynn defended the general right of 
interfering with the internal government 
of another, and supported the principle 
by adducing arguments from the history. 
of the various alliances in Europe formed 
for that express purpose. He said he 
would not rely on any improvement in 
the disposition of Buonaparté, nor repose 
on any arguments deduced from the age 
of Buonaparté. His age was forty-six— 
the same as the duke of Wellington; and 
surely no one could say that the efficiency 
of either was impaired by it. He re- 
marked on the military preparations made 
by Buonaparté when he proposed his new 
constitution at the Champ de Mai, and 
contrasted it with the custom in England, 
where the military force were removed 
during every popular discussion. It was 
said that Buonaparté lost his empire be- 
cause he had made one false move; the 
fact was, he was so closely pressed on all 
sides, that he had no good move left, and 
was, therefore, compelled to make a false 
one. But that necessity was evidently 
occasioned by the various judicious move-~ 
ments that had been previously made. 
That Buonaparté was supported princi-- 
pally by the soldiery, was very clear.- 
What did he say in his different procla- 
mations? why, he promised that every 
thing shuuld be done for the honour and 
the advantage of the military. The main 
sin alleged against the Government of the. 
Bou: bons was, that under it the interest of 
the soldiery was not provided for; and it 
was no wonder that they should adhere 
to that ruler who pledged himself to mi- 
nister to their vanity and their ambition. 
In no instance did the people appear to 
hail the return of Buonaparté with lively 
satisfaction, Throughout his progress 
they seemed to be buried in apathy. The 
question was, whether the House would 
now oppose this individual,—who had so 
Europe with bis machina-. 
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tions—or wait until he was in a situation 
again to renew his aggressions? The 
noble lord had been asked, “ Can you 
state that there will be no falling-off in 
the Coalition ?”” Undoubtedly he could 
not ; for every alliance was subject to the 
operation of buman feelings and human 
passions. But was it prudent, because a 
chance of its dissolution existed, that they 
should step forward, and precipitate that 
event? Under all the circumstances he 
should certainly vote for the Address. If 
they agreed to treat, and even concluded 
a peace with the present Government of 
France, they would gain nothing by it; 
since they would still be obliged to keep 
up an immense military force for the 
security of the country. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he certainly never 
rose under the operation of such painful 
emotions on any former question, as he 
felt on the present occasion ; because, in 
voting as he should do, he was compelled 
to differ from those, and particularly from 
a right hon. friend (Mr. Grattan) who had 
recently spoken, with whom he had been 
in the habit of acting during the whole 
course of a long political life. It was not 
in his power, after the most careful and 
exact consideration of this important sub- 
ject, to bring his mind to adopt that 
course of policy, which his Majesty’s 
ministers recommended to the House, and 
which his right hon. friend had so power- 
fully and so eloquently supported. If 
ministers had depended entirely on them- 
selves for the display and defence of their 
own measures, it would not have been very 
difficult to encounter them: but he felt it 
almost impossible to combat the eloquence 
of his right hon. friend, and to oppose that 
voice which had hitherto been always 
exerted in proclaiming sentiments similar 
to his own. The question before the 
House now was, whether they would 
sanction, by their vote, the conduct of 
those ministers who had signed the Treaty 
of Vienna—whether the House would de- 
clare an approbation of all the articles of 
that Treaty? for, it was in vain to argue, 
that the Address now proposed did not 
bind them to maintain all the stipulations 
and engagements entered into at the Con- 
gress of Vienna—to carry on war against 
France, for the purpose of destroying the 
Government of Buonaparté, and of placing 
the Bourbons on the throne—and never to 
lay down our arms till those objects were 
accomplished. The noble lord had that 
night told the House, that for a conside- 
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rable time past this country had been in a 
state of war. From the statement of the 
noble lord it appeared, that from the mo- 
ment Buonaparté violated the Treaty of 
Fontainbleau, and returned to France— 
from that moment was this country en- 
gaged in war. If the noble lord had made 
this discovery at the time he first heard of 
the escape of Buonaparté, he was very 
niggardly in stating the fact to the House; 
for when he put a question to the noble 
lord as to our relations, he was answered, 
« that we were not in astate of war.” And 
when the former Address was moved, the 
noble lord declared “ that it bound us nei- 
ther to war nor peace—that the alterna- 
tive remained perfectly open to the House 
—and that all the Address pledged us to 
was, a state of preparation.’ But now the 
noble lord informed them, that this coun- 
try had been in a state of warfare ever 
since Buonaparté landed in France. He 
had also stated to the House, that those 


who were the most averse to the proceed- , 
ings which had taken place in Congress, 


might safely vote for the Address, without 
binding themselves to an approval of 
those proceedings. He (Mr. Ponsonby) 
apprehended, that any gentleman who 
that night voted for the Address, and who, 
at any future time, expressed a wish to 
manifest his hostility to the proceedings 
in the Congress, might very justly be met 
by the noble lord with the observation, 
that he was precluded, by the vote he gave 
on this occasion, from passing any censure 
on those proceedings. 
in cases of this kind, of occupying the 
House by reading extracts; but he was 
still less fond, where important points were 
in dispute, of trusting to his own memory ; 
he should, therefore, take the liberty of 
reading to the House the contract which 
the noble lord desired them to approve. 
(Mr. Ponsonby here read Articles 1, 3, 
and 8, of the Treaty of Vienna. ‘The 
first binding the Contracting Parties to 
unite their resources for maintaining entire 
the Treaty of Paris, and certain stipula- 
tions determined on in the Congress at 
Vienna. The third pledging the Contract- 
ing Parties not to lay down their arms 
but by common consent, nor before the 
object of the war, designated in the first 
Article of the Treaty, shall have been 
attained ; nor until Buonaparté shall have 
been rendered absolutely unable to create 
disturbance, and to renew his attempts for 
possessing himself of the supreme power 
in France. And the eighth inviting his 
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Most Christian Majesty to accede to the, 
Treaty ; and requiring him to state, in 
the event of his acceding to the Treaty, 
what assistance circumstances would allow 
him to bring forward in furtherance of the 
grand object.) After having read this, 
continued Mr. Ponsonby, surely no man 
in the House could doubt, that, if they 
voted for the Address of the noble lord, 
they were bound to approve of, and to 
maintain all the stipulations agreed on and 
signed at the Congress of Vienna, Many 
of those stipulationsthey were unacquainted 
with; for though they were signed, the 
noble lord refused to communicate them. 
Some of them they were acquainted with ; 
and he, for one, entirely condemned them. 
Would the House be right in now coming 
to a vote of approbation on that part of the 
proceedings of Congress, which the noble 
lord had owned ? Would they approve of 
the giving up of Genoa to the King of Sar- 
dinia? Would they approve of the giving 
Saxony altogether, or ,in part, to the 
Were they prepared 
to approve of that part of the pro- 
ceedings of which they were ignorant— 
proceedings which perhaps handed Poland 
over to Russia; or recognized some other 
act equally unjust, equally impolitic, and 
equally oppressive, as those of which they 
were apprised? Let no gentleman ima- 
gine that, in voting for the Address, he 
did not express his approbation cf every 
thing contained in the stipulations alluded 
to in the Treaty :—it was clear, from what 
he had read, that when he gave his suf- 
frage in favour of the Address, he at the 
same moment declared his approval of 
those acts of Congress which were known, 
as well as of those of which he was igno- 
rant. If at any future time an individual 
who had voted for the Address, wished to 
state his disapprobation of the acts of Con- 
gress, what would be the answer? Mini- 
sters would immediately say, “ You, and 
the House, by voting in favour of the 
Address, declared a decided approval of 
that Treaty—which recognised the iden- 
tical proceedings you now reprobate; 
and, until you can undo the Treaty, you 
are uselessly employed in railing against 
it.” The most material part of this Treaty 
was that by which the Contracting Parties 
bound themselves to make war upon 
France, for the purpose of destroying 
the power of Buonaparté—and by which 
they entered into an engagement, never 
to lay down their arms but by common 
consent of the alliance, and until the 
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object for which they united was accom- 
plished. His hon. friend who spoke last, 
seemed to think that this was the wisest 
course of policy that could be pursued. 
He appeared .to think, that there was 
something in the very nature of, Buona- 
parté’s power so inimical to our safety, 
that the moment he returned to France, 
but one prudent line of conduct remained 
for our adoption—the immediate prepara- 
tion for war. Certainly, if there was some- 
thing in the character of Buonaparté, and 
the nature of his power, that rendered war 
inevitable, his hon. friend’s argument was 
correct. It would not then be a question 
of war, but of the time of commencing 
hostilities. Now, he was not one of those 
persons who meant to deny, that this coun- 
try had a just cause of war against France. 
Strictly speaking, the violation of the 
Treaties of Paris and of Fontainbleau did 
constitute a cause of war. One of the con- 
siderations which induced the Allies to 
give better terms to France than they 
would have done, had they treated with 
Buonaparté, was, the stipulated abdication 
of that person—and the necessary infe- 
rence was, that they expected the Bour- 
bons to have remained on the throne of 
France. He did not deny, that they had 
a right toexpect this; neitherdid he mean 
to complain of the principle, in a moral 
point of view, on which they proceeded to 
war; but he objected to the expediency 
of the course which was about to be 
adopted, and he thought a much better 
line of conduct might be pursued. The 
character of Buonaparté, it was argued, ren- 
dered it impossible to treat with him. As 
to the perfidy of Buonaparté being a good 
reason for not treating with him, he should 
only observe, that, if we acted always onthe 
principle of refusing the assistance of those 
Sovereigns who had acted faithlessly, there 
was not one of those Powers with whom 
we were now in alliance, with whom we 
should not have been in a state of hostility. 
There was not one of them, particularly 
Russia and Austria, that was not in posses- 
sion of advantages obtained by arts as per- 
fidious as any of those ever made use of by 
Buonaparté. What was the conduct of the 
empress Catherine towards Poland? At 
the very moment when her troops were 
marching to dismember that unfortunate 
country, she wrote a letter, with her own 
hand (one of those autographs to which 
the noble lord attached such value), to the 
King of Poland, declaring her intention of 
preserving the independence of his territe- 
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ries. This she did at the time her troops 
were marching to take possession of that 
ill-fated kingdom. Surely Buonaparté 


‘never was implicated in a more perfidious 


transaction. The right hon. gentleman 
still farther exemplified his proposition by 
adverting to the scandalous conduct of Aus- 
tria; who, having joined a coalition against 
France, when she found herself unable 
to continue the contest, received permission 
from France to seize on the ancient republic 
of Venice, for which, in return, France 
was suffered to annex the Low Countries 
to her territories. At a later period, when 
the ‘Treaty of Paris was concluded, Europe 
was told that the Allied Sovereigns would 
restore all the ancient Governments, And 
how did they act? They destroyed the 
republic of Genoa. They went still far- 
ther. In spite of the remonstrances of 
those Saxon generals and soldiers, whose 
exertions turned the fortune of the day at 
‘Leipsic, their native country was turned 
over to Prussia. And the noble lord him- 
self said, that he had no sort of objection, 
moral or political, to the transfer, which he 
conceived to be a proper punishment for 
the King of Saxony, and a measure likely 
to have a very salutary effect on the minor 
German States. This was the conduct 
pursued at Congress! This was the con- 
duct the noble lord now cailed on the 
House of Commons of England to sanc- 
tion! But it was said, « if you will not 
make war on him, he will certainly make 
war on you; and it is better that you 
should select the time, than leave it to 
him.” This, however, was assuming the 
whole question. Our efforts made Buona- 
parté a military chief, and converted 
France into a great military Power; and 
to make him less military, and the country 
less hostile, we were determined to go to 
war. Was that the way to curb and re- 
duce that military spirit of which so much 
apprehension was entertained? He con- 
ceived it must have an effect entirely 
opposite.—As to the abstract subject of 
peace or war, he was not now called 
‘on to debate it—since the noble lord had 
told them, that the country was actually 
in a state of hostility. The question 
merely was, “ whether the House would 
express an opinion in favour of what had 
been executed at Congress?” At no time 
could that House be parties to a treaty. 
They might impeach ministers for ad- 
vising that which was wrong—or they 
might refuse to state an opinion on that 
‘which was not fully explained to them 
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with reference to a treaty, and that was 
all his noble friend intended to do. He 
felt that the House could not agree to the 
Address, since they were not acquainted 
with all the stipulations with which the 
Treaty was connected, and, therefore, he 
had proposed the amendment.—The right 
hon. gentleman then went into a minute 
review of the Treaty, and contended, in a 
very forcible argument, that, however it 
might be denied, the real object of the 
war was, not merely to dethrone Buona- 
parté, but to replace the House of Bour- 
bon at the head of the French Govern- 
ment. This was the contract which the 
Allied Powers had covenanted to fulfil, 
and he conceived it to be a most unwise 
and impolitic one. They were told, how- 
ever, that so favourable a time for attack- 
ing Buonaparté would never occur again, 
since France was not in a state to offer 
much resistance. His right hon. friend 
had described the French Ruler as being 
without cavalry—without money—with- 
out credit—and without title. It he were 
in this deplorable state, why had not 
our army marched into France, and driven 
him from the throne? Why do we wait 
for Austria, Russia, and Prussia, when we 
might obtain all the glory ourselves? He 
was afraid that the ardour of his right 
hon. friend’s imagination had weakened 
the strength of his judgment, and, toge- 
ther with his hatred of Buonaparté, had 
caused him to overlook many difficulties 
which were plainly seen by others. It 
was argued, that the people of France 
were adverse to Buonaparté. He knew 
it was at all times difficult to collect the 
sentiments of a nation; but there were 
here very strong indications that a great 
portion of the French people were favour- 
able to him. Of this he was convinced, 
that if they were not attached to Buona- 
parté, no better mode could be devised, 
for the purpose of creating that attach- 
ment, than carrying on the war in the 
manner intended. This fact was of great 
importance, in viewing this part of the 
subject, that though Louis the 18th had 
filled the throne of France for a year, not 
an arm had been raised in his defence, 
not a drop of blood had been shed in the 
protection of his rights, when Buonaparté 
landed in France, and he was obliged to 
quit the capital of his dominions, without 
a single effort being made to support his 
claim to the throne. Every moment of 
Buonaparié’s life, they were told, showed 
the falseness of his nature. And the 
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noble lord, to prove this, had referred to 
a French newspaper, an extract from 
which he had read to some persons in 
France, who immediately declared there 
was no truth in the different statements. 
But this was not a very happy illustration 
of the noble lord’s position, for when the 
newspapers were under the influence of 
the French monarchical Government, they 
were by no means backward in the pro- 
pagation of falsehoods. The noble lord 
must recollect the numerous fabrications 
which appeared in those papers from the 
time Buonaparté landed until he arrived 
in Paris. —It was argued that we were now 
in a better, and France ina worse state, 
for proceeding to war, than was the case 
last year. This he did not believe to be 
the fact. We had recently lost great 
numbers of excellent officers and soldiers ; 
and he believed ministers had not yet 
made up the deficiency. While, on the 
other hand, Buonaparté having got back 
all his prisoners, and having made great 
exertions to levy additional troops, would 
stand in a much better situation than he 
did at the close of the last war, when his 
forces did not amount to more than 70 or 
80,000 men. The right hon. gentleman 
then adverted to that part of the Treaty, 
by which the parties contracted never to 
Jay down their arms till the object of the 
war was obtained. This stipulation he 
strongly objected to. However firm the 
coalition now was, we might be again de- 
serted by our Allies, as we before had 
been. What then would be the conse- 
quence? Why, this country would be 
reduced to the humiliating situation of 
entering into negociations with that Power 
which we now contemned. The war 
surely might have been commenced with- 
out this country being called on to enter 
into such a stipulation. He was one of 
those, however, who thought that this 
country, in conjunction with her Allies, | 
could make a peace more sure and fa- 
vourable than ever could be procured by 
warfare. He did not mean to rely on the 
character of Buonaparté. He acknow- 
ledged his abilities, but he respected not 
his character. Still he thought that his 
situation might be so much altered, as to 
compel him to agree to such an arrange- 
ment as would give permanent security 
to Europe. ‘The right hon. gentleman 


concluded by expressing his determination 
to vote for the amendment. 
Mr. Plunkett thought that the House 


was now, for the first time, called _ 
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to give an opinion of the policy of peace 
or war, under the present circumstances 
of the country and of Europe. This was 
a question of the utmost importance, at 
all times, and under all circumstances. It 
was important as it involved the fate of 
many human beings, who must be sacri- 
ficed in war: it was still more important, 
as it involved the fate of this country, and 
the other nations of Europe. He was 
ready to admit that, to which ever side we 
turned, we were encountered by dangers; 
and that we were so surrounded with evils, 
that nothing was left us but a choice of 
evils. He should consider that man as 
precipitate in his judgment, and a very 
rash counsellor, who would pretend, at 
present, to foretell either the duration or 
the issue of this war. He would have as 
little confidence in the judgment of any 
person, who would say, that he considered 
that a peace negociated with Buonaparté 
would afford sofficient security to the 
country. He should have been well con- 
tented to have given a silent vote on the 
present occasion, if he had not found him- 
self under the necessity of differing from 
those friends whom he so highly re- 
spected, with whom he had so long acted, 
and with whom he hoped long to act. 
Differing, however, so materially from 
them upon this question, he felt it neces- 
sary for his own justification, to explain 
to the House the grounds of his difference. 
In rising to answer the arguments of his 
right hon. friend who spoke last, he felt 
some consolation in being protected by 
the paramount ability of another right 
hon. friend who sat near him (Mr. Grat- 
tan). It appeared to him that his right 
hon. friend who spoke last was completely 
mistaken, when he conceived that the 
Hovse was now called upon to give its 
sanction to all the stipulations of the 
Treaty negociated at the Congress of 
Vienna. The House was not called upon 
for any such opinion. He could see no 
absurdity or impropriety in calling upen 
the House to sanction one part of a 
treaty, without calling for their opinion 
on all the points of it. Even if he were 
to admit the force of all the objections 
which had been made to other parts of 
the arrangements made at the Congress at 
Vienna, he should still be most decidedly 
of opinion on the question now before the 
House, that we ought, in conjunction with 
our Allies, to prosecute the war against 
Buonaparté. He really wished to hear 
the sincere opinion of the right hon. gen- 
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tleman and his friends, as to what conduct 
the country ought to pursue under the 
present circumstances. Would any man 
say that we ought to make peace with 
Buonaparté, and war with our Allies; or 
would they say, that we should altogether 
desert our Allies? It had been said, that 
we ought to negociate with Buonaparté in 
concert with our Allies. If it were then 
admitted, that we ought to negociate in 
concert with our Allies, it must also be 
allowed, that if those negociations were 
not successful, we must go to war with 
France in concert with those Allies. How, 
then, was it possible to separate the cause 
of this country from that of the Allies, 
even upon the supposition of trying ne- 
gociation instead of war? He did not 
believe that any of those who recom- 
mended negociations with Buonaparté, 
would deny that those negociations might 
be unsuccessful; and if they were carried 
on in concert with our Allies, we could 
no more desert them in war than in the 
negociation. He was really at a loss to 
perceive how the argument on the pre- 
sent occasion could be at all helped, by 
finding faults in the conduct of the Allies 
upon former occasions. The faithlessness 
of those Powers (if they had been faith- 
less) did not apply to the present ques- 
tion. If it was Austria and Prussia that 
were preparing an attack upon this coun- 
try, then we might talk about their faith- 
lessness on former occasions. It was, 
however, from France and the faithless- 
ness of her Government that danger to 
this country was apprehended. What 
answer was it to this apprehension, to say 
that other Powers had been faithless too ? 
Such an answer had evidently nothing to 
do with the question now before the 
House. As long as France chose to sub- 
mit to the Government of Buonaparté, he 
could see that neither honour, nor peace, 
nor any thing that was desirable for this 
country, could be expected by entering 
into a negociation with him. As to the 
right of interfering with the internal af- 
fairs of any other country, he should ad- 
mit, that as long as their internal arrange- 
ments did not menace the peace and se- 
curity of other countries, there could be 
no right to interfere: but, when the in- 
ternal arrangements of one country did 
threaten the peace and security of others, 
it appeared to him as clear as the light, 
that interference was justifiable. If it 
were asked, whether any thing in the 
personal character of a ruler would justify 
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other nations in not treating with him, he 
should answer by stating a supposed 
case. Supposing, then, that any nation 
should, in time of peace, put itself into an 
extraordinary state of preparation for war, 
—if that nation should organize itself in 
such a manner as to be perpetually pre- 
pared for commencing offensive war—if 
that nation should embody itself under 
the command of a military chief of great 
talent and experience in the art of war— 
if, for 15 years, Europe had experienced 
that the efforts of that nation were uni- 
formly directed to aggression, conquest, 
and spoliation,—if Europe had been 
obliged in self-defence to carry its arms 
into the heart of that country, if the 
capital of that country was taken—if 
the conquerors in their magnanimity 
and moderation offered a peace which was 
accepted with gratitude—if that Treaty 
was accepted with gratitude by that 
individual who abdicated the throne, and 
if, after ten months, that guilty individual 
was to be-recalled by a licentious soldiery, 
for the purpose of fresh aggression—was 
he then to be told in that House, that 
neither we nor the other nations of Europe 
had any right of interference with the 
internal arrangements of such a nation? 
How did it happen that the just and legi- 
timate Sovereign of France had been driven 
from his throne? It was because his un- 
ambitious virtue made him appear to the 
soldiery, not to be a proper instrument to 
wield the unsocial and unnatural energies 
of the French empire. If it were said that 
personal character had nothing to do with 
the question, he should ask, why was the 
Treaty of Paris ever entered into? That 
Treaty turned entirely on personal cha- 
racter, and those stipulations were con- 
sidered satisfactory when made with the 
lawful Sovereign of France, that would not 
have been entered into with Buonaparté. 
If we were to take the common feeling of 
mankind upon this subject, we must recol- 
lect how universally the abdication of 
Buonaparté was hailed in this country, as 
an event more important than the most 
brilliant victories. Our question was, not 
now merely with Buonaparté, but it was 
with France. She had purchased the 
benefits of the Treaty of Paris, by giving 
up Buonaparté, and taking her lawful 
Sovereign, in whom Europe had confidence. 
If we were now to declare that we were 
ready to treat with Buonaparté, it would 
at once put an end to the coalition. If we 
were to tell the French people that we 
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were ready to negociate with Buonaparté 
as their ruler, it would at once destroy all 
the hopes that might now fairly be enter- 
tained of the co-operation of a conside- 
rable portion of the nation, When, how- 
ever, we saw the situation in which Buo- 
naparté now stood; when we saw him 
reduced to make professions contrary to 
his very nature ; when we saw the vessel 
in which his fortunes were embarked 
labouring with the storm, and its mast 
bowed down to the water’s edge, it would 
be the height of impolicy and absurdity 
to hesitate on the course that we had to 
pursue. We had now a most powerful 
combination of allies, not fomented by us, 
but acting from the moral feeling which 
pervaded all Europe. If we were foolish 
enough to throw away those means, we 
could never hope to recall them. Those of 
his friends who had talked the most abopt 
husbanding the resourses of the country, 
had confessed, that when an occasion 
should arrive, when some important blow 
could be struck against the enemy, that 
system should no longer be persevered in. 
That important crisis had now arrived. It 
was vain to expect that a more favourable 
opportunity would ever arrive. All the 
great Powers of Europe were now with 
us, and a considerable portion of the 
population of France. It had been said, 
that invading France would be the way 
to unite the population of that coun- 
try. The fact, however, was directly 
the reverse. ‘The not invading France 
would be the sure means of reducing the 
whole population under the power of the 
present ruler. He considered that we had, 
in fact, no option between peace and war. 
As for peace, we could have no more than a 
feverish, unrefreshing dream of peace, still 
haunted by the spectre of war. In point 
of finances, we should find a peace with a 
war establishment, an evil much greater 
than war itself. If we did not now go to 
war in conjunction with all the great 
Powers of Europe, we would soon be re- 
duced to a war single-handed against 
France. If we did not now invade France, 
and carry on the war upon her territories, 
the time might arrive when our country 
would become the seat of war, and we 
should fall unpitied and despised. If we 
were now to turn our back upon the great 
Powers that were our allies, we should 
deserve that all nations should turn their 
backs upon us, when we began to feel the 
consequences of our impolicy. 

Mr. Tierney thought it a most unwise 
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thing, and unprecedented in the history of 
the world, to commence a war for the mere 
purpose of getting rid of one man. When 
the Allies last year talked of giving better 
terms to France in consequence of the 
restoration of the Bourbons, they by that 
very language implied that some terms 
would have been granted to Buonaparté, 
and certainly did not sanction the idea 
that there could be no peace with that in- 
dividual. Buonaparté had committed no 
new atrocities since that period. He did 
not believe, indeed, that his character was 
at all changed ; doubtless, he would wish 
to be at the head of a powerful army, to 
wipe away what he considered a stain on 
his military reputation ; but for that very 
reason, this country should not be anxious 
to put him in sucha situation. At present 
he firmly believed, that the popular feel- 
ing in France was for peace; nor did he 
think that Buonaparté had the disposal of 
the army. Carnot and the Constitution- 
mongers, as they were called, had immense 
influence over the military, and it cer- 
tainly was not their object to have a mili- 
tary government. As the Allies, it was 
very evident, did not stir without the 
stimulus of our subsidy, Buonaparté would 
have a strong case to urge against what 
he would call the restlessness and ambition 
of this country. For ourselves, though 
we might not now be in the situation to 
want peace on any terms, yet he sincerely 
believed that in two years we should be 
in such a condition. He feared that the 
real object of the war was to replace the 
Bourbons, though the ministers did not 
venture to avow such an intention; for 
they knew that not even in that House, 
and much less in the country, would they 
meet with support if they openly de- 
clared that they were actuated by such a 
motive. The good sense of the country 
would never submit to such a cause of 
going to war. Mr. Tierney said he 
firmly believed, it would be impossible 
to continue the war for two years without 
the ruin of public credit, and that it was 
altogether visionary to suppose that the 
contest could be a short one. 

Lord Milton declared, that he went to 
a vote on this question with trembling and 
pain, and that he felt compelled to state 
the reasons which induced him to dissent 
from his noble friend, and to vote for the 
Address. These were, that Buonaparté 
had been guilty of a breach of faith, that 
the French nation were, what was called 
in law, accessaries after the fact, and that 
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Europe was placed, with relation to France, 
precisely in the state which she was be- 


fore the Treaty of Paris. The noble lord | 


thought it was better to have war with the 
advantages of war, than peace without the 
advantages of peace ; and considering, as 
he did, that no faith could be placed in 
the present ruler of France, he was con- 
vinced, that the only real security we 


could have, was to be found in a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 
The House then divided : 


For the 


92 


239 
The Address was then agreed to, 
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Power, R. 
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Rowley, sir W. 
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Sebright, sir John 
Shelley, Tim. 
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Smith, Wm. 
Stanley, lord 
Taylor, M. A. 
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Mackintosh, sir J. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 26. 

NavaL ADMINISTRATION OF THE CouN- 
try.| The Earl of Darnley said, he un- 
derstood that the papers which he had 
moved for relative to the naval adminis. 
tration of the country had now been laid 
on the table, and might be expected soon 
to be printed. The American war had, 
indeed, been ended, but at the same time 
an investigation into the naval adminis- 
tration as connected with that war might 
not be without its advantages. A new war 
had now commenced, or was about to com- 
mence in Europe ; and though many were 
of opinion that it would not be of long 
duration, yet it could not be denied that 
the contrary was at least possible. The 
effect of a long duration of the European 
war might be the means of bringing about 
another American war ; for the same ques- 
tion would arise, and perhaps give occa- 
sion to a renewal of hostilities. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it might 
be useful still to call their Jordships atten- 
tion to this subject, not so much with a 
view to censure the past as to provide 
against the recurrence of similar evils in 
future. In the hopes that all the papers 
would soon be printed, he now gave no- 
tice, that he should submit to their lord- 
ships a motion on this subject on Tuesday 
se’nnight, and he moved that the Lords be 
summoned for that day; which was or- 
dered accordingly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 26. 

Irish Law Orrices Fees Brit.) Sir 
John Newport moved the second reading 
of the Bill “to regulate the Fees and 
Emoluments of certain Offices of the Courts 
of Law in Ireland after the determination 
of the now existing Grants thereof respec- 
tively.” 

The Speaker intimated to the right hon, 
baronet, that on days when notice was 
given of votes in the committee of supply, 
it was customary to discuss them first. 

Sir J. Newport said, he would not press 
the measure on the present occasion ; but 
he had, in compliance with the wishes of 
his Majesty’s ministers, postponed it so 
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often, that he began to fear, at this late 
period of the session that, if he did not 
persist in his motion, it would not be 
brought on atall. Another reason which 
induced him to proceed was, that he had 
heard with astonishment, it was intended 
to oppose the Bill. He, therefore, should 
move, “ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” 

Mr. Peel said, he should feel it his duty 
to oppose the second reading of this Bill, 
and he trusted he should be able to satisfy 
the House of the propriety of refusing to 
assent to the motion of the right hon. 
baronet. ‘The measure then before the 
House purported to be a bill to regulate 
the fees and emoluments of certain law 
oflices in Ireland ; and the reason stated 
by the right hon. baronet for introducing 
it was, that the amount of those fees and 
emoluments was greater than the nature 
of the situations called for, and that the 
Legislature had already interfered in cases 
of a similar kind. In proof of this asser- 
tion, the right hon. baronet referred to 
two bills, which had passed that House, 
the one introduced in 1810, the other 
in 1812. On these two bills the right 
hon. baronet founded the propriety of 
bringing in the measure then before the 
House; and he begged to state the nature 
of those bills. ‘The first was brought for- 
ward by the right hon, gentleman (Mr. 
Wellesley Pole) who preceded him in 
the office of chief Secretary for Ireland; 
and the right bon. baronet had given to 
his measure the same title as that given 
to the Bill of his right bon. friend, but its 
provisions were entirely different. The 
Bill of 1816 went merely to regulate the 
emoluments of oflices; but that of the 
right hon. baronet not only went to regu- 
late fees, but to alter the tenure on which 
the offices specified were held, and to 
prevent the Crown from granting them on 
the same principle by which those grants 
were at present regulated. It went di- 
rectly to provide, that the duties of those 
offices should no longer be performed by 
deputy, but that they should in future be 
executed by the parties themselves. Now 
the Bill of bis right hon. friend (Mr. W. 
Pole) provided for the appointment of 
deputies, who should return to the Trea- 
sury, the amount of fees taken by their 
principals. ‘The second Bill was intro- 
duced by an hon. gentleman on the floor 
(Mr. Bankes). ‘That Bill was for the pur- 
pose of abolishing sinecure offices, and 


offices performed by deputy ; and the title 
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of this Bill would, in his opinion, be much 
more applicable to the measure of the 
right hon. baronet than that which he bad 
chosen. The right hon. baronet’s Bill, 
however, differed materially from that of 
the hon. member for Corfe Castle. In 
each instance, it was true, certain offices 
were to be abolished in the same way 5 
but the preamble of the Bill introduced 
by the hon. member for Corfe Castle set 
forth, that it was expedient, after giving 
to his Majesty the means of rewardin 
meritorious services, to abolish all offices 
of a specified description. Now, the right 
hon. baronet could not say, that he had 
accompanied his Bill for the abolition of 
certain offices therein mentioned, which 
were inthe gift of the Crown, with any 
provision by which the Crown would be 
recompensed for the loss it would sustain 
if his Bill were carried. The House 
would therefore perceive, that the two 
bills to which the right hon. baronet re- 
ferred, as sanctioning the measure pro- 
posed by him, were, in fact, materially 
different from it. Mr. Peel then proceeded 
to animadvert on the conduct of the right 
hon. baronet, in precipitating this Bill, at 
the very time that commissioners appointed 
by the House, in consequence of his own 
motion, were occupied in inquiring into 
the fees and emoluments attached to some 
of those very offices which his Bill was in- 
tended to abolish. Without waiting for 
the report of those commissioners, he 
thought himself competent to bring ina 
bill to make alterations of a most exten- 
sive kind. Surely it would have been 
more consistent, if, before the right hon. 
baronet proceeded, he had waited for the 
report of those commissioners, appointed 
at his own request, instead of proposing a 
measure that went to regulate the fees in 
four of the principal law offices in Ireland. 
Sir J. Newport said, he had formerly 
contended, that the principle on which 
this Bill was founded, had received the 
sanction and approbation of Parliament, 
and he would still contend that such was 
the fact, It proceeded on the same prin- 
ciple as thatof the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. Pole), and that pros 
posed by the hon. member on the floor 
(Mr. Bankes}. The Bill for altering and 
regulating the Office of Registrar of the 
Admiralty also recognized and sanctioned 
the principle. The last-mentioned Bill 


provided, that the office should not be 
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was, while the duties were efficiently per- 
formed. On these bills be had founded 
the measure then before the House; and 
it was impossible to show, that, in prin- 
ciple, it was not similar to them. The 
right hon. gentleman argued, that he (sir 
J. Newport) was guilty of inconsistency, 
in not waiting until the result of a com- 
mission, which he had prevailed on the 
House to accede to, was known. If the 
House had acceded to the appointment of 
this commission, no person had to thank 
the right hon. gentleman for that event, 
since he had opposed the measure as for- 
cibly as he possibly could, And what 
did the right hon. gentleman himself do, 
pending the inquiry ? He asked this 
question, because the right hon. gentle- 
man called on him to desist from attempt- 
ing to regulate those offices, til] the report 
of the commissioners was laid on the 
table. Had the right hon. gentleman 
himself desisted in meddling with those 
offices, while the commissioners were 
employed in the investigation? No; he 
had not;—pending the labours of that 
commission, the right hon. gentleman had 
himself given away one of those very 
offices which he wished to regulate. Was 
it, he would ask, to be permitted, that 
offices of 10 or 12,000/. a year should be 
given away, pending the investigation, the 
moment their present possessors left them ? 
To guard against such an event, he had 
framed his Bill. But the right hon. gentle- 
man called on him to desist until the result 
of the labours of the commissioners was laid 
before the House. Now, he would ask 
the right bon. gentleman, whether, if one 
of those places fell, he would desist from 
filling it up? Would he say, “ It is 
better to wait until the commissioners 
make their report’? No, he would not ; 
for te had not done so in the case of the 
office of Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper 
in Ireland, which was filled up immedi- 
ately after it became vacant. He knew 
that offices worth from 9 to 11,000/. a 
year had been given to children. Two 
offices, the annual emoluments of which 
amounted to the sums he had mentioned, 
were now enjoyed by persons to whom 
they had been given when they were in 
their cradles—their fathers not being, at 
the time, professional men. It would be 
well if the House would look to the per- 
sons who brought in the Bill’of 1810—a 
bill which clearly argued the necessity of 
altering this system. ‘Those persons were 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
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Ireland (Mr. Foster), the then Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. W. Pole), and 
the Attorney-General for Ireland. Where 
the public were called on to load the 
Consolidated Fund with a variety of ne- 
cessary burthens—pensions to retired 
judges, &c.—he conceived they had a 
right to insist that nothing should be un- 
necessarily charged upon it. Now, if his 
Bill were carried, the public would save 
from 40 to 50,0001. per annum, after pro- 
viding for the payment of those who at 
present discharged the duties of the offices 
he wished to regulate. This sum carried 
to the Consolidated Fund, would assist in 
relieving it from the difficulties which now 
pressed upon it. Why, then, did the 
right hon. gentleman fight so strenuously 
in support of the system now acted on? 
His object was to procure patronage. It 
was for that the right hon. gentleman 
fought. Jobs, he knew, would not ope- 
rate so well in influencing the support of 
gentlemen, It was not so easy to gain 
them over by gratuities, artfully bestowed. 
No system, he- was aware, was so likely 
to succeed, as the giving away of those 
high law offices. Atthe present moment, 
one of his Majesty’s cabinet ministers 
was drawing an income of 8,300l. per 
annum (partly made up out of the Con- 
solidated Fund) as the emoluments of 
one of those oflices. Without doing any 
duty whatever, after paying clerks and 
attendants, he had a net income of 8,300/. 
To make up the clear sum of 8,300/, he 
had, in the last year, drawn from the 
Consolidated Fund, 1,460/. In proposing 
the alteration which the Bill provided 
for, he was supported by ancient as well 
as modern authority. At the Restoration, 
the great lord Hale laid it down as a 
maxim, that the emoluments of law offices 
should be merely sufficient to remunerate 
those who performed the business ; and 
that no office should be executed by de- 
puty, but that persons should be appointed, 
who were properly educated for the per- 
formance of the necessary duties. He 
never could admit, that offices of this de- 
scription should be bestowed as a remu- 
neration on persons who had filled high 
situations in the state. It was not fit that 
the earl of Buckinghamshire should be 
Clerk of the Pleas in Ireland—drawing 
large sums from the public, without per- 
forming any duty. Public services ought 
to be properly rewarded; but he would 
never suffer the public money to be squan- 
dered on individuals, who performed ne 
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duties, merely for the purposes of aggran- 
dizement and patronage. 

Mr. Peel said, that after the explana- 
tion given on the subject of the office of 
Clerk of the Pleas, and after the private 
communication made to the right hon. 
baronet on the subject, he was astonished 
that it should again be noticed. As to 
the office of Clerk of the Hanaper, it be- 


came vacant by the death of the earl of , 


Westmeath. It could not be reckoned 
amongst the offices of great emolument, 
as it only produced about 1,000/. per 
annum. In disposing of it, there was 
nothing whatever to fetter the discretion of 
the Irish government. 

Sir J. Newport said, he never intended 


to describe the situation of Clerk of the | 
Crown and Hanaper as equal to other. 


great law offices He should not have 
alluded to the filling up of the situation, 
if the right hon. gentleman bad not ac- 
cused him of inconsistency, in not wait- 
ing till the Commissioners of Inqairy in 
Ireland had made their report. 

Mr. Vesey Fuzgerald observed, that he 
never knew an instance of the disposal of 
any office by the Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, that was not founded on the most 
pure, upright, and disinterested principles. 
He thought it was not too much for bis 
right hon. friend (Mr. Peel) to ask the 
right hon, baronet to abstain from such a 
sweeping measure as the present, until the 
report of the commission, appointed at 
his own desire, was laid onthe table of 
the House. He and his right hon. friend 
would not oppose a bill, similar to that 
introduced in 1810, for regulating those 
law offices—diminishing such emoluments 
as might, from the circumstance of the 
times, have grown too great, and giving to 
the Crown such compensation as, from the 
nature of the alteration, it had a right to 
demand: but he never would consent to 
a bill, taking from the Crown altogether 
the right to appoint to the offices specified, 
without, in return, granting such a com- 
pensation as would enable the Sovereign 
to reward the exertions of public servants. 
He should therefore move as an amend- 
ment, “* That the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months.”’ 

Mr. W. Smith supported the original 
question. He observed, that very little 
practical good could*be derived from the 
exertions of the commissioners, if, while 
they were investigating the nature of an 
office, and inquiring whether it was 
tight to continue or to abolish it, a 
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person was appointed to fill it. They 
might report, that it ought to be done 
away; and then the answer of course 
would be, “ that is very inconvenient— 
you see it is fully occupied.” 
Mr. Tierney spoke in favour of the Bill. 
Mr. Ponsonby considered the office of 
the Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper as 
essentially necessary to the administra- 
tion of justice. The person who dis- 
charged that office, ought, he thought, to 
be well rewarded, and he should feel he 
_was deficient in duty if he did not bear 
_his testimony to the great talent and abi- 
lity of the gentleman who at present held 
| that appointment. ‘There were appoint- 
| ments in many of the law courts, which 
he considered extremely objectionable. 
He should, therefore, give his support to 
a measure which had for its object the 
abolition of those which were unnecessary, 
and the regulation of those which were 
really useful, With a view of deciding 
upon the real merits of the Bill, he 
thought it ought to be permitted to go 
in'‘o a committee, where its faults or its 
advantages could be properly discussed. 
A division then took place— 
For the 63 
Against it 43 
Majority... 20 
The Bill was consequently lost. 


Supsipies TO THE ALLIED Powers.] 
Lord Castlereagh moved that the House 
should resolve itself into a Committee of 
Supply for the purpose of taking into 
consideration so much of the Message of 
his royal highness the Prince Regent as 
related to the subsidiary engagements en- 
tered into with our Allies. 

Mr. Bankes rose to oppose the motion, 
but 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that though 
it was no doubt competent to the hon. 
gentleman to object to the Speaker leaving 
the chair, he wished to suggest that it 
would be better perhaps to debate the 
principle in the committee, as he had 
some information to communicate to the 
House respecting the mode of executing 
the Treaty, which the hon. gentleman 
himself would perhaps wish to be in pos- 
session of. 

Mr. Bankes expressed his willingness to 
give way. 

The Speaker having left the chair, 

Lord Castlereagh said, he felt an anxious 
desire to put Parliament in possession, so 
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‘and to explain to them the general nature 
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far as it was possible, of the extent of the 
charges likely to be brought on the coun- 
try in the present session of Parliament, 


of the arrangements which had been 
entered into. He considered it a duty he 
owed the House to apprise them now of 
any other description of service or ex- 
pense connected with the foreign expen- 
diture of the country as arising out of 
these treaties, that he might find it his 
duty in the present session to bring before 
Parliament; and he was bound, therefore, 
in candour, when the House were making 
provision for this foreign expenditure, to 
inform them now of the whule extent of 
the service. When the other sums came 
to be submitted to Parliament, it would 
be found that they were neither a subsidy 
Nor a gratuitous grant to another country, 
but a payment in consequence of an ar- 
rangement between this country and other 
states, equally advantageous to all parties. 
He should, in the present session of Par- | 
liainent, and as soon as this Convention 
was ratified, and in a shape to be laid be- 
fore Parliament, bring this matter forward. 
The arrangement related to the cession of 
the colonies of Holland to this country. 
From the moment that Holland returned 
to her ancient state, and became con- 
nected agiin with this country, there was 


nothing so little congenial to the feelings 
of the House as a wish to apply the rights 
of war rigidly to Holland, and to continue 
in the possession of its colonies without an 
equivalent; and if no arrangements could , 
be made for such an equivalent, it would | 
be perfectly foreign to this country to re- 
tain them. This was not, therefore, a 
payment on the principle of a subsidy—it 
Was not a gratuitous grant, but an arrange- 
ment between two Crowns, in which cer- 
tain colonics were ceded to this country, 
In consideration of our paying the half 
of certain charges which would otherwise 
have fallen on Holland alone. ‘These 
colonies were materially connected with 
the interests of this country. ‘They were 
important with a view to our possessions 
in the East Indies; and in Demerara, 
Berbice, and other Dutch settlements in 
the West Indies, three fourths of the 
whole British capital in West India colo- 
nies might be considered to be vested. It 
became important, therefore, to bring 
these colomes under the natural protec- 
tion of this country. This was not a pro- 
position connected with war, but Parlia- 
ment would be called on, in the course of 
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the present year, to contribute one million 
in consequence of that arrangement. 
That was the only part which would come 
into consideration in the course of the 
preseat year. There was another arrange- 
ment, which was not in the nature of a 
grant, of a specific sum—the interest of 
the loan obtained by Russia in Holland, 
which was applied towards the fortifica- 
tions in the Low Countries. The total 
sum borrowed was three millions; but two 
millions of it only were applied to these 
fortifications, and one million belonged to 
Sweden. One hundred and fitty thousand 
pounds had been agreed to be paid as a 
consideration for that loan for a certain 
number of years. The object of that 
outlay was the rendering that part of 
Europe less vulnerable than it was when 
it was obtained possession of by the Allies. 
The Emperor of Russia was to be relieved 
of the charge of this loan, which was to be 
borne jointly between Great Britain and 
the King of the Netherlands, but only so 
long as the Netherlands should belong to 
the House of Orange, The price for the 
colonies couid not be considered exces- 
sive; and it woul not only go to create 
a system of fortification on that barrier, 
but it would make it the interest of the 
Emperor of Russia, as well as his duty, 
to prevent the Low Countries from falling 
into the hands of France, at least for a 
number of years. ‘There was, therefore, 
this security for that country, in addition 
to the advance of Prussia to the Rhine, by 
which she became also interested in the 
safety of Holland. He had thought 
proper to apprise the House of these cir- 
cumstances, though but a small portion of 
the charge would come into operation in 
the present year, The House would feel 
that they had not made greater sacrifices 
than the value of the colonies called for, 

Mr. Tierney wished to ask the noble 
lord, what possessions Russia had in the 
Low Countries to give her such an interest 
in their safety ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that Russia had, 
indeed, no possessions in the Low Coun- 
tries; but the part of her debt in Holland, 
which was borne by Great Britain and the 
King of the Netherlands, was contingent 
on the preservation of the Low Countries 
to the House of Orange, as he had already 
stated. He would now proceed to the 
other points, namely, the operation of the 
arrangements entered into with the Allies. 
By treaty, the armies of the Allied Sove- 
reigns were to amount to 150,000, But 
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the efforts of the principal Allied Powers 
were not to be confined to this; and he 
should best consult the interests of Great 
Britain and the Confederacy, by stating 
what was the nature and description of the 
efforts which the Powers of Europe were 
making under the present circumstances. 
It would be taking a very unsatisfactory 
view indeed of the state of affairs, if we 
were to suppose that the Allied Powers 
only intended to bring into the field the 
number of 150,000 each, as settled by the 
Treaty of Vienna. As far as he was en- 
abled to give the House information on 
this subject, he could state, that all the 
three great Powers were likely to bring 
into the field a very large number beyond 
what they were bound to by the stipula- 
tions of that Treaty. He did not mean to 
include those which might be cantoned in 
their own dominions, but such as would 
be in the field, and employed in the active 
exertions of the campaign. Taking, how- 
ever, even the numbers in the Treaty, the 
assistance of this country could be no 
vational ground for the Powers to bring 
such a force into the field, and the subsidy 
could only be a secondary motive with 
them. But this view would be. still 
strengthened, when the House should be 
informed how much their efforts went be- 
yond the stipulated numbers. 

As far as Austria was concerned, there 
were in full operation, ready to act and to 
be put in motion, an army of 150,000 in 
Italy, sufficient of itself to satisfy the sti- 
pulations in the Treaty. But this Power 
would have an army of equal extent in 
another quarter, towards the Rhine ; so that 
instead of 150,000, we might consider the 
operating and eflective army of Austria to 
amount to 300,000 men. 

With respect to the Russian force, he 
had the satisfaction to state, that the Em- 
peror had engaged in the present contest 
with that decision which marked the whole 
of his illustrious progress throughout the 
late eventful war, and bad resolved to call 
out a great part of the forces of his mighty 
empire. General Barclay de Tolly was 
at the head of as fine an army as ever was 
called out on service in any country, hav- 
ing such ample means of selection in his 
power. The force in the ranks under him, 
which would arrive at the Rhine, amounted 
!0 225,000, and as this army was accom- 
panied by a number of volunteers, it 
would arrive at the Rhine as complete in 
numbers as when it left the Russian em- 
pire. There was assembled besides, on the 
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frontiers, another army of 150,000 men, 
under general Wittgenstein; and the Em- 
peror had signified to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent his readiness to put in 
motion this army, if exigencies should 
render such a measure necessary. No 
money that it was in our power to grant 
could create such an army; all that we 
could possibly do was to assist them in 
their efforts. That force of 225,000 men 
was very nearly advanced to the Rhine, 
and in such a state of military efficiency 
as never was exceeded by any army. If 
there had been some delay in the arrival 
of the Russian force, it was to be consi- 
dered that it was drawn not only from 
remote quarters, but from points extreme] 
distant from each other. If we looked to 
the other great power, he meant to 
Prussia, it would be seen, that she had as 
little confined herself to a cold attention 
to the strict letter of the stipulations. 
Prussia had now an army consisting of six 
corps, and amounting to 236,000 men. 
But the House were entitled to inquire 
from him, and he was anxious to antici- 
pate them in their wish for information, 
whether our pecuniary assistance was to 
be confined to the three great Powers, and 
whether such other Powers'as might join 
the common cause were to share all the 
difficulties without receiving any extent of 
assistance? He thought it right that the 
House should know what was the extent 
of that description of force, and what was 
the value of the aid which they were 
likely to receive from us. Having stated 
the force of the great Powers, he did not 
wish to enter into a statement of the force 
of each subordinate Power. Considering 
Great Britain and Holland separately, he 
would estimate the other Powers together 
—some of them would bring considerable 
forces into the field: Bavaria, for instance, 
had anarmy of 60,000 men, of thevery best 
description. The force which that Power, 
with Wirtemberg, Baden, Hesse, Saxony, 
the Hanse Towns, and the small states 
on the Rhine, would bring into the 
field, amounted to 150,000 men, besides 
what was already stated. That collective 
mass was independent of the force of the 
three great Powers, and the force of 
Great Britain and Holland. The British 
force would be 50,000 men, and the King 
of the Netherlands was to furnish an 
equal amount of 50,000 men to the Con- 
federacy. There were actually 30,000 of 
them in service in the field, and the re- 
mainder of the force was in a state of 
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preparation, and was expectedto be soon 
ready. Taking, therefore, the whole col- 
lective force— 


AUstria 500,000 
A 
States of Germany ...... 150,000 
Great Britain 50,000 

1,011,000 ; 


it formed a total of one million and eleven 
thousand men exclusive of the army of 
the Emperor of Russia assembled on the 
frontiers of his dominions, and ready 
to act in case of exigency. He had been 
asked across the table, what additional 
subsidy was to be paid to the other states. 
The House were aware that we were 
bound to furnish 150,000 men, or to ad- 
vance a subsidy to the other Powers for 
the numbers in which we might be defi- 
cient. If we furnished only 50,000 men, 
we had to pay for 100,000 men, accord- 
ing to the rate in the schedule of the 
Treaty of Chaumont. This amounted to 
2,500,000/.. We should apply that sum 
in aid of the confederacy, in such a man- 
ner as would be calculated to produce the 
most satisfaction. By distributing this 
sum among them, we should give for the 
150,000 men of the smaller states nearly 
the same as was paid to the great Powers, 
which was 114. 2s. a man. This, although 
an inconsiderable portion of the expense 
of bringing their troops into the field, 
would serve as a considerable encourage- 
ment, and would remove any feeling that 
some were preferred and others neglected. 
It might be wished, perhaps, by some, 
that our own genuine and national efforts 
should be greater in this contest; but, 
from the manner in which our force was 
at present distributed, we could not ex- 
pect to bring more into the field. The 
country, however, was greatly a gainer, 
in a pecuniary point of view, by this com- 
mutation of the service. He well knew 
that the glory which the country derived 
from the creation and exertions of a gal- 
lant army was incalculable; butour army, 
with all its merits, was not the cheapest in 
Europe. It required from 601. to 701. to 
bring each British soldier into the field— 
so that on a principle of producing the 
greatest amountof exertions for the smallest 
sum of money, this commutation was very 
advantageous for us. The House would 
be aware that 111. 2s. a man, which was 
the rate paid to the great Powers, was 
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exceedingly moderate, compared with 
former subsidiary allowances. The sub. 
sidy to Sweden was calculated at 40. a 
man. Even the subsidy of 1,800,000). 
to Prussia, in 1794, for 60,000 men, was 
30l.a man. In no other case was it ever 
so low as on the present occasion; it 
formed but a small proportion of the 
whole charge of rendering those armies 
moveable. Formerly we had given sums 
in addition to the subsidy to put the armies 
in movement. It was customary to give 
what was called a friendly ‘ mise en cam- 
pagne’ for the equipment and artillery of 
the armies, and afterwards to continue the 
subsidy. But so far from the armies 
being at present as it were abstract ideas 
of armies, they were fully equipped and 
ina situation to move. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney) had thought ic 
improvident to make the provisions com- 
mence with the Ist of April. But the 
armies were in motion on the Ist of April. 
Orders were given for their march as 
early as the Declaration was issued, which 
was whenever the advance of Buonaparté 
was known ; and they were now near the 
seat of war. With respect to the length 
of time these subsidies might continue, 
the Allies had a greater interest than we 
had in not idling or wasting their time ; 
and therefore there was not likely to be 
any abuse from that source. He hoped 
the House felt the arrangement was as 
fair and reasonable as could possibly be 
made. 

He trusted the House felt how ex- 
tremely encouraging it was to see such a 
force as this arranged against the enemy 
with whom we had to contend. And 
though France by the Treaty which she 
had violated had got back many soldiers, 
yet her acquisitions from all her prisoners 
bore but a small proportion to the aug- 
mentation of force which the Confederated 
Powers had obtained in the interval be- 
tween the cessation of the last war and 
the present moment. There was a very 
great improvement in the situation of the 
Allies: for formerly the very positions 
occupied by the French, which diminished 
the forces left for the defence of France, 
imposed at the same on the Allies a 
greatly-multiplied inconvenience. The 
French held garrisons from the Vistula 
throughout Germany and on the Rhine. 
They gave up, by the convention with the 
Allies, 56 fortresses, many of them most 
important bulwarks. In these garrisoss, 
they had during the last war great armies 
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distributed throughout Europe; and the 
resources of which the garrisons gave 
them the command, were greatly beyond 
the wants of the armies, and prevented 
those armies from being any burthen on 
France. Besides, these garrisons reduced 
the Allies to the necessity of detaching a 
much greater force for the purpose of 
masking them than the force which they 
respectively contained, that a line of com- 
munication might be kept up from the 
frontiers of Russia and the extremities of 
Austria to the French territories. He had 
seen supplies arrive atthe Russian army, 
actually brought from Russia, by the 
communication so kept up. More than 
40,000 men were employed before Dant- 
zic; and more than doubie the number 
of the garrison of Dresden were also em- 
ployed in masking and besieging it. 
When we compared the then situation of 
the Allies with what it was at present, we 
must see the immense augmentation 
which the possession of these garrisons 
gave to their means of carrying on fo- 
reign war. The House would not forget, 
also, that on the very frontiers of France 
we had four of the strongest places in our 
hands, whence in advance we could draw 
strength, or in retreat could secure our 
safety. Were the fortresses of Luxem- 
burg and of Mayence of no value? Was 
the restoration of that chain of fortifica- 
tions, destroyed by an infatuated Prince, 
along the Belgian frontier, of no import- 
ance? He had the satisfaction to state 
to the House, that many of the chief places 
in that part of the Netherlands were now 
in a state that would enable them to make 
a vigorous and regular defence. Behind 
these we possessed Antwerp, Bergen-op- 
Zoom, Breda, and Maestricht—powerful 
in aiding success, and most advantageous 
in redressing calamity. He had therefore 
a right to say, that though Providence 
alone could prevent reverses, we had not 
only a just cause of war, but means wor- 
thy of such a cause. The military force 
of all the rest of Europe was combined 
against the half of France, which could 
look alone to the Allies for ultimate li- 
berty and happiness. The noble lord ad- 
mitted, that it would be most unjust and 
unnatural that all our Allies should be 
provided from the resources of Great Bri- 
tain, but such a statement would be in 
*pposition to the fact; other countries 
Were making parallel exertions, and we 
were contributing only in our fair, whole- 
fone proportion, Under these circum- 
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stances, without detaining the House fur. 
ther, he should only think it necessary 
simply to move the Resolution for grant« 
ing a sum of five millions to be distributed 
between the three great military Powers 
he had named. On a future occasion the 
House would be called upon to provide 
Ways and Means for raising this sum. 
The noble lord concluded by moving, 

« That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, That a sum not exceeding five 
millions be granted to his Majesty, to 
make good the engagements which his 
Majesty has entered into with the Emperor 
of Austria, the Emperor of Rassia, and 
the King of Prussia.” 

Mr. Tierney asked for some information 
respecting Denmark. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he wished 
now to avoid entering into particulars 
with regard to the minor Powers. 

Mr, Trerney wished to know what part 
Spain was to take? 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that Spain 
had signified her acquiescence in the 
Treaty ; but to what extent she would en- 
gage in the war, he was not able to state. 

Mr. Tierney inquired whether any part 
of the disposable sum of two millions and 
a half was to be given to Portugal, and, if 
so, for what purpose ? 

Lord Castlereagh was not able to state 
the arrangements with all the minor 
Powers who would, during the contest, 
come into the field. 

Mr. Tierney thought that, in point of 
candour, the noble lord was called upon 
to give the Hlouse some information re- 
specting all the subsidies for which Par- 
liament would be called upon to provide. 
He had not stated whether any, and what 
sums Sweden or Portugal were to obtain. 
At least he could enable the House to 
form a wide guess at the amount. 

Lord Castlereagh was not empowered to 
give any specific answer, by stating what 
share they would take in the general dis- 
position. Whether Sweden or Portugal 
would be subsidized at all, he was not 
able to state. 

Mr. Tierney requested to be informed 
whether any great addition was likely to 
be made to the disposable sum of two and 
a half millions, by subsidies to minor 
Powers? 

Lord Castlereagh felt every disposition 
to satisfy the curiosity of the right hon. 
member, but he declined pledging Go- 
vernment to any principle of policy that 
might hereafter be found injurious. 
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Mr. Whitbread understood the noble 
lord to have stated distinctly that Sweden 
and Portugal were acceding parties to 
the Treaty: he wished to know in what 
propertion they were to furnish a contin- 
gent, so as to unite the whole of Europe, 
in the words of the noble lord, against 
half of France. Was Denmark also an 
acceding party to the Treaty ? 

Lord Castlereegh added, that he had re- 
ceived the most unqualified assurances 
from them, and they had signed the De- 
claration of the 13th of March. He was 
Not prepared to state what force Sweden 
would put in motion; he apprehended 
she could not now receive from us the aid 
she had obtained in the last war, and 
without it he doubted whether she could 
provide a large contingent. If the hon. 
member meant to intimate that there was 
any doubt of the part Sweden would 
adopt, his lordship begged to state that 
he had no more hesitation as to the line 
of politics she would pursue than he had 
with regard to Austria, or any of the other 
Powers. 

Mr. Bankes admitted that we had a just 
ground of war, but he doubted the ex- 
pediency of insisting upon it in the mode 
recommended. As the cause was com- 
mon, and all the Powers had the same in- 
terest in its success, in his opinion all 
ought to be upon a perfect equality ; and 
although he concurred in the Address of 
yesterday, it did not necessarily, as the 
noble lord had observed, pledge his opi- 
nion as to the propriety of voting the 
subsidies now demanded. His chief ob- 
jection was, that though our Allies were 
to be equally benefitted, the principal 
burthen fell upon England only, aud the 
system of subsidy of late years had been 
carried to an extent severely felt by the 
nation. It appeared by documents upon 
the table, that since the year 1793, Great 
Britain had expended in subsidies to fo- 
reign states 46 millions, not including 
many other sums advanced under other 
names. Of these 46 millions 26,600,0001, 
had been voted by Parliament within the 
last three years, besides an immense quan- 
tity of clothing and arms supplied to the 
minor Powers, and arms and money to 
Holtand. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that Holland 
had only received arms and stores, but no 
money. 

Mr. Bankes continued. He said he was 
decidedly hostile to any exertions or sa- 
crifices on the part of this country, that 
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exceeded those of our Allies, more espe- 
cially in the present state of our finances ; 
though he did not despond, it was fit to 
look our affairs in the face, and we should 
then find, that though our revenue had 
augmented, our expenditure had increased 
in more than a double proportion. Our 
revenue in 1812 was 63 millions, and in 
1814, 72 millions, being an addition of 
nine millions. What was our disburse- 
ment? In 1812 it was 97 millions, and 
in 1814 117 millions, an increase of 20 
millions within the last three years. This 
was by no means a cheering prospect, at 
the moment we were voting five millions 
to our Allies for a new war, besides what 
we should be compelled ourselves to ex- 
pend. It was true that we could not pro- 
vide 150,000 men; but were it in our 
power, though it might drain our popula- 
tion, it would not drain the radical re- 
sources and wealth of the country. The 
noble lord, and with him the otier side 
of the House, seemed to make up their 
minds only to one alternative, viz. that 
the war would be short. It might be so, 
but it would be fit to provide for its pro- 
longation ; and although he might consent 
to vote five millions if it were to be “ the 
be-all, and the end-all,” it ought not to be 
forgotten that that sum and more would 
be required every year that hostilities 
were continued. The money could only 
be raised by loans, which depressed 
all commodities of sale, and raised all 
those of purchase. If, from the long 
struggle she had maintained, England was 
not able to join with equal vigour in this 
new contest, why was it not fairly stated ? 
and if her inability had the effect of de- 
terring her Allies, who professed to be so 
hearty in the cause, we might be sure that 
their spirit, even with her aid, would 
scarcely be equal to the contest. Would 
they not fight with such assistance as our 
means fairly viewed would afford ? and if 
so, why did we volunteer the squandering 
of our money when we could so ill afford 
it? Contemplating the comparative dan- 
gers of peace or war, he confessed that his 
| tears of the former were not by any means 
| so great as those of the noble lord, though 
| he was by no means desponding as to the 

result of renewed hostilities. If the Allies 
had turned their mind to security, he 
thought they might have obtained that 
end without making war upon Buonaparié. 
Atreaty with him now would be much 
_safer than at the time when terms wee 
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weaker in a military point of view, and 
there had been an interruption in his title, 
which, by making him insecure at home, 
would render him unable to engage in 
attacks on other Powers. The French, 
too, were now, it was said, divided; but 
foreign invasion would unite them, and 
increase his power, by making it neces- 
sary to give Buonaparté such influence as 
would enable him to direct their forces 
effectually. He did not think, also, that 
the chances of success against France were 
very great. However great the force 
brought against France might be, that 
nation would, when firmly united, baffle 
all attempts of foreign invaders. It was 
said, that only one half of the population 
of France was in favour of Buonaparte. 
If the other half would rise against him, 
there would then be hopes of success; but 
if invasion, as he thought it would, united 
all France, his power would be strength- 
ened by it. All alliances, also, contained 
within themselves a principle of dissolu- 
tion; neither were we to believe that our 
present Allies were elevated far above 
their predecessors. If we have now the 
magnanimous Alexander, we had formerly 
the magnanimous Paul. The King’s 
speeches for the last 20 years have been 
full of praises of Allies, who have after- 
wards deserted us. In one of those 
speeches we were told to look at the wis- 
dom, the vigour, and the magnanimity of 
our great Ally. And who was this ?— 
The Ottoman Porte. In 1799, the King’s 
spcech was full of praises of the decision, 
the magnanimity, and the abilities of the 
emperor Paul; and before the end of 
1800, complaints were made to Parlia- 
ment, by the Crown, of the unjust deten- 
tion of British goods at Petersburgh, and 
the imprisonment of British subjects there. 
Our system should be to husband our re- 
sources, and not lavish them on Allies, on 
whose adherence to us we could never 
depend. The sum, too, which was de- 
manded was larger than that which had 
ever been granted to the three Continental 
Powers in one year. Even in the last 
year, the sum granted, according to one 
of the papers, was less than five millions, 
though, according to another account, it 
was something more. He would not con- 
sent to act on the idea, that the resources 
of this country were inexhaustible, that 
we were to pay the whole expense of the 
war; and he thought it also unadvisable 
to pay a subsidy, which, if the war con- 


tinued long, (and there was every proba- 
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bility that it would) we should be obliged 
to withdraw, and thus give a ground of 
offence to our Allies, who were unac- 
quainted with our real situation. Though 
the danger of peace was great, and the 
causes of war just, he did not think that 
there was any impossibility of continuing 
at peace with Buonaparte, if the Allies 
had chosen to treat with him. He should 
not divide the committee himself; but if 
any other gentleman chose to divide it, 
he should certainly vote against the mo- 
tion of the noble lord. 

Mr. Baring said, he was at a loss to 
know how the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, reconciled his speech of that evening 
with his vote the night before. The ques- 
tion had been, whether they should inter- 
fere to put down a military system in 
France ; but when a vote had been given 
in favour of an attack on France, it was 
the duty of the House to provide the 
means of carrying on that attack in the 
most efficient manner. He was not over- 
sanguine in his hopes, but he thought 
there was a fair prospect of success. It 
was, however, to be recollected that, half 
a century ago, Frederick of Prussia, by 
the superior power of his mind, supported 
himself against all the great nations of 
Europe, although there was nothing of 
that enthusiasm in his people which con- 
stituted the great strength of the French at 
this moment. He was convinced, how- 
ever, that it was impossible to remain at 
peace ; and he therefore thought it better 
to attack France unprepared, while our 
alliance was firm, than to wait till France 
was prepared, and our alliance was dis- 
solved. Still less should he hesitate on 
the second question, of granting a subsidy 
to the other Powers of Europe. Setting 
aside the subsidy which we might grant, 
we should be a very inconsiderable state 
in the alliance. The whole of the force 
we had in the field was 50,000 men, 
which was not greater than that of Bava- 
ria. It was necessary to contribute a fair 
share, which we could best do in money. 
A sum of five millions, too, would be of 
immense service to put the large armies 
of the continent in motion; for though 
the Allied Powers were immensely strong 
within their frontiers, the state of their 
finances, and the paper currency of seve- 
ral of those states, rendered it a matter of 
great difficulty to move even small armies 
beyond their frontier. One circumstance 


not so satisfactory was, that the whole of 
the subsidy was paid by this country, and 
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that none of the other commercial coun- 
tries, especially Holland and Portugal, 
had contributed. Holland had formerly 
borne a large share in the expenses of the 
alliance against Louis 14, and was now 
very well able to come forward with a 
considerable subsidy. Her contingent at 
present was small, considering that she 
was the most in danger from the military 
power of France. The prince of Qrange 
had been enabled to relieve the Dutch 
from a part of their burthens, while the 
burthen of this country had been progres- 
sively increasing. Portugal, too, in gra- 
titude for her deliverance, should contri- 
bute to the ends of the alliance. As to 
Spain, he thought any direct eflorts on her 
part could only be productive of evil. 
No army which she could send into France 
would be strong enough to occupy the 
gendarmerie, much less the national 
guards, and would merely rouse a warlike 
population in favour of Buonaparté. ‘There 
were other arrangements which were not 
brought in a definitive shape before the 
House, which he could not exactly ap- 
prove of. These were the grant of sums 
to Holland for the repair of her fortresses, 
which she herself was well abje to provide 
for; and a grant of money to Russia, to 
pay her for the colonies we might receive 
from Holland, which seemed a most fan- 
tastical and incowprehensible plan. These 
measures would be better discussed when 
the treaties, in which they were arranged, 
came before the House; but as to the 
general measure of subsidy, he fully ap- 
proved of it. 

Mr. Bennet condemned the policy of 
granting subsidies to continental nations 
to enter into wars foreign to their inte- 
rests—and this, too, at atime when the 
situation of our finances was such, that if 
the war continued long, the stock-holders 
could not receive their dividends. It was 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
quer, before the House was called on to 
vote such enormous subsidies, to show 
what the state of our finances really was, 
and what would be the consequence of a 
long contest. He admitted, that if by a 
short effort those paragons.of justice and 
policy, which were to transfer the theatre 
of their operations from Vienna to Paris, 
succeeded in speedily re-instating the 
Bourbons, the finances of the country 
might still be supported ; but it was not 
by a peace establishment of 19 millions a 
year that they could in that event be 
preserved. ‘The object of the war was to 
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re-establish a family which had shown 
the greatest enmity to freedom in ever 
country where it had been established— 
in Spain, in France, and the two Sicilies, 
The conduct of one branch of that family 
in Spain had produced in the minds of the 
people of France, the most disadvantage. 
ous impression towards the dynasty in 
general, and had contributed more per- 
haps than the Congress itself, to the de- 
position of Louis 1s. He observed how 
different the state of feeling in Earope 
must be at the present moment, since the 
Allied Powers had shown what was their 
own construction of the declarations which 
they had issued in favour of the indepen- 
dence of nations. The proclamations at 
Dresden and other places, to suppress the 
manifestation of public indignation against 
the Allies, were indications of the kind of 
spirit with which the people of Europe 
received them. As he did not think the 
war just, nor that the resources of the 
country would be sufficient to maintain 
the contest into which we had been 
plunged, he should vote against the 
grant, 

Mr. Douglas urged the necessity of 
going to war with Buonaparté, When it 
was said, that he had been reformed by mis- 
fortune, and that he might be restrained 
by the circumstances of the present times, 
he wished that the House would consider 
his conduct at the moment of bis landing 
in France. Then he stood naked and un- 
disguised, and avowed in his proclama- 
tions views that he had since thought po- 
litic to conceal. After going into the 
general question at pretty considerable 
length, he concluded by saying, that, in 
his opinion, the tranquillity of Europe 
could only be settled by the extermina- 
tion of the military despotism now exist- 
ing in France. He concluded by saying 
that he should certainly vote for the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that although he 
had intended to offer some observations to 
the House yesterday, yct be should not 
now follow the example which the hon. 
gentleman had set him, of repeatiug the 
speech that he intended to have spokea 
the day before. ‘The question now before 


the House was for granting a sum in the 
way of subsidy, for the purpose of carry 
ing on the war, into which ministers ap- 
peared determined to rush. He was sur- 
prised thatthe hon. gentleman(Mr. Bankes) 
who voted for the war, should now vote 
against the subsidies necessary for carrying 
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iton. It appeared to him, that the sum of 
five millions, mentioned by the noble lord, 
was a very moderate sum indeed, for an 
undertaking so great. As tothe merits of 
the war, his opinion upon the subject was 
already sufficiently known. It was there- 
fore unnecessary for him, on this occasion, 
to argue against it. He disapproved of it 
most strongly, and the more so, because 
it was his decided judgment that the ob- 
ject was not so much to remove Buona- 
parté as to restore the Bourbons—as the 
object of it qualified was to dictate a go- 
vernment to France. Butit was probably 
apprehended by those who endeavoured 
to disguise this object, that if it were dis- 
tinctly avowed, this country would shrink 
from the undertaking. It seemed, how- 
ever, if the statement of the noble lord 
were correct, that this undertaking was to 
be commenced with no less than 1,011,000 
men, What a force! and yet the dis- 
tinguished orator (Mr. Grattan) who had 
last night unshrouded the meridian blaze 
of his eloquence, had only collected 
600,000 men against France ; but the 
towering imagination of that right hon. 
gentleman was quite overtopped—and who 
would have thought iteby the noble Se- 
cretary for foreign affairs. The right hon. 
gentleman had, however, extinguished 
the money, the credit, and the cavalry of 
France at one dash—and there he ex- 
ceeded the noble lord. The object of the 
proposed subsidy was, it. was said, to en- 
able the confederates to make a great, a 
sudden, and a decisive eflort. But how 
came this sudden eflort to have been so 
long postponed? Two months had al- 
ready elapsed since the return of Buona- 
parté, and yet, according to a gentleman 
on the other side, two months more must 
elapse before this sudden effort could take 
place. It was to be recollected, that al! 
the force about to act against the French 
must be supplied with means by this 
country ; for Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
had neither money nor credit. This sup- 
ply, too, must not only be furnished at 
present, but as long as the war continued 
—and how long it might continue, no one 
could say! He was aware that ministers 
held out an expectation that the war 
would speedily terminate. Indeed, this 


prospect had been distinctly presented by 
the Chanéellor of the Exchequer and 
others—no doubt with a view to reconcile 
Parliament and the country to the insane 
project in which we were about to engage. 
Yes; insane he would call it, especially 
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as to the calculation upon its speedy con- 
clusion; for, supposing Buonaparté were 
actually destroyed at the outset, who 
could say that his destruction would tend 
to put an end to the war? who could say 
that the French armies or the French peo- 
ple would therefore submit to the domi- 
nion of the Bourbons, or to the dictation 
of foreign government? that all the enthu- 
siasm and energy of the French nation would 
immediately disappear? Such a hopecould 
not be rationally entertained ; and would 
it not, then, be wise rather to look for 
security from an armed confederacy, than 
resort to actual war? The boast of the 
noble lord as to the power of the Confe- 
deracy formed at Chaumont, must have 
been quite vain, if a similar confederacy 
would not now produce a sufficient secu- 
rity against Buonaparté, without plunging 
into the calamities of war. Why, then, 
have recourse to war, the duration or end 
of which no one could foresee? It was 
impossible, indeed, that any one, that the 
noble lord himself, could look for the ter- 
mination of the war within the year, as 
some sanguine persons seemed disposed 
to expect. Yet the committee were now 
called upon to grant a large sum of money 
to those persons upon whom so much of 
our money had already been squandered 
—each of whom had, on former occasions, 
accepted our subsidies, and deserted us 
immediately after. Such had been the 
conduct of Prussia in 1794: the conduct 
of Austria and Russia towards us was 
quite notorious. But the noble lord 
seemed to think, that he had hit upon @ 
notable expedient with regard to Russia, 
upon the subject of the Datch loan; which 
expedient was, truly, to ensure the steady 
co-operation of Russia, in securing the 
possession of Belgium to Holland. From 
that expedient, however, he (Mr. W.) 
could expect no such result: so far trom 
securing the adherence of Russia, that 
Power must laugh at those who enter- 
tained the calculation. But it would not be 
amiss to call the nature of the Dutch loan 
to the recollection of the committee. The 
Empress Catharine borrowed a certain 
sum of money in Holland, with a view to 
provide for the invasion of Turkey. With 
a part of which loan she contrived to take 
possession of Oczakow—of that very 
Oczakow, to recover which the warlike 
genius of Mr. Pitt, upon whose principles 
the noble lord professed to act, would 
have involved this country in hostilities 
and with the remainder of this loan Ca- 
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tharine invaded Poland, and committed 
that spoliation which all great and good 
men throughout the world had unani- 
mously and unequivocally reprobated. 
Yet England had now undertaken to pay 
a partof that]loan. Yes, in this day of 
morality, when we were about to wage 
war inorder to put down that arch fiend 
of Europe, Buonaparté, this country un- 
dertook to pay a debt contracted by Kussia 
for such an abominab!e purpose as the dis- 
memberment of Polani! Let gentlemen 
combine these facts, which could not be 
denied, with the conduct of Austria, which 
had never paid the loan she had obtained 
from this country, and ask themselves 
whether they could consistently grant the 
proposed subsidy to such Powers? whe- 
ther they could safely rely upon their 
adherence, or upon the faithful perform- 
ance of their engagements? These Powers 
had deserted us already—they would de- 
sert us again if it suited their interest, and 
it was probable, also, that they would 
desert each other—that they would split 
upon their own views of aggrandizement. 
This, indeed, was naturally to be expected 
from their conduct at the Congress of 
Vienna, where each of those Powers 
sought his own views With the utmost ra- 
pacity. And let the committee look at 
the effects of that rapacity. Those Powers 
had, by their conduct towards Saxony, 
discarded the wishes, and alienated the 
affections of the Saxon people. ‘This 
effect was but too glaring in the transac- 
tion which had recently led to the exe- 
cution of 37 unfortunate Saxon soldiers, 
and the dismissal of 1,500, who were sent 
home to Saxony from the Prussian atmy 
in such a manner as to prevent them from 
influencing the opinion of the German 
people, and especially of their country- 
men as they passed. But the opinion of 
these people was known, and the opinion 
of all mankind had been outraged by the 
conduct of the Powers by whom they and 
their Sovereign had been so_ grossly 
treated, with the consent of that boasted 
punisher of ancient dynasties, the noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The hon. 
member concluded with expressing his 
resolution to vote against the grant of 
any British money to such Powers. 

Mr. Bankes, in explanation, said, that 
although he thought the war necessary, 
yet considering the situation of our fi- 
nances, he thought that all the confederated 
Powers should make what exertions they 
could from their own resources, 
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Mr. C. Grant junr. denied that the re- 
storation of the Bourbons was the object 
of the war, and asserted, that that prin- 
ciple was totally contradicted in every 
Treaty before the House. He begged 
the hon. gentleman, who had dwelt so 
much upon the twenty-six millions of 
subsidy granted to foreign Powers during 
the last war, to recollect also the tri- 
umphant effect to which that subsidy led ; 
and, recollecting that effect, he trusted 
the committee would not hesitate to grant 
a subsidy, which promised to lead to a re- 
sult still more triumphant and decisive. 
The hon. gentleman sat down amidst a 
loud cry of Question, question !’ 

Sir John Newport said, that however 
disagreeable it might be for gentlemen to 
hear any discussion on the question, who 
not having known a word about it, came 
now to decide it, still they must submit 
to the privation it imposed, and bear the 
irksomeness of listening to the debate. 
On the former night, the brilliant oratory 
of his right hon friend (Mr. Grattan), who 
on that occasion displayed himself in the 
meridian lustre of his transcendent genius 
—who manifested the same glow of fancy, 
the same creative imagination, which dis- 
tinguished him on every question which 
he undertook to illuminate—that oratory 
had prevented him from venturing to 
occupy the time of the House ; but he 
would now venture to express his decided 
disapprobation of the general principle of 
the war. The interference of foreign na- 
tions in the internal government of ano- 
ther country, was not reconcilable to any 
principle of equity. How would England 
have received the declaration of Louis 14, 
if he bad presumed to prohibit them from 
choosing William 3, at the same time de- 
claring that there was no intention of 
forcing James 2 on their throne? This 
would not be dictation, according to the 
opinion of certain gentlemen, because 
only one was excluded; but our an- 
cestors showed their indignation at even 
this negative mandate, for they termed it 
an insolent attempt to appoint their Go- 
vernment. As to the object of the war, he 
believed it was the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. If not, why was Louis 18 asked to 
accede to the Treaty, and why was he re- 
quired to appoint his contingent of troops 
to the grand Alliance? This was a ma- 
nifestation of the principle that actuated 
their conduct. He agreed with the hon. 
member (Mr. Bankes), that if the Allied 
Powers meant to unite in one common 
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effort against the individual at the head of 
the French government, they ought to 
fight with their own resources, and had no 
right to call on us for additional burthens. 
Having divided against the war, he should 
certainly divide against the subsidy for 
carrying it on. Of thishe was persuaded, 
that when gentlemen proposed to levy 
war against the military power of France, 
they were taking the most effectual means 
of making the French an armed people, 
capable of destroying the independence 
and tranquillity of Europe. The personai 
character of Buonaparté should not, he 
said, preclude us from attempting to se- 
cure a peace with France, and we had no 
right to force the Bourbons upon the 
French, contrary to their wishes. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley could not avoid ex- 
pressing his surprise at the comparison 
which the right hon, baronet-—a Whig— 
had made between the landing of William 
3 in this country, and the landing of Buo- 
naparté in France—two cases the most 
dissimilar that could be imagined. Wil- 
liam 3 was invited to the throne by the 
people of England. No treaty existed 
between him and Louis 14, similar to that 
which Buonaparté had entered into with 
the Allies—no treaty subsisted between 
him and the inhabitants of England, like 
that which, by implication, Buonaparte 
had contracted with the people of France. 
In conclusion, the hon. gentleman stated 
his determination to vote for the subsidies, 
without which no efficient exertion could 
be made against the common enemy. 

Mi. William Smith was of opinion, that 
if the hopes of an efficient co-operation 
against France depended on our readiness 
to pay the stipulated subsidies, then the 
hopes of a successful result were very 
slender indeed. The only true foundation 
of success could be looked for in the abi- 
lity and determination of the respective 
Sovereigns to pay their own armies, and 
in the spirit of their people to prosecute 
the war. If the Allied Sovereigns were 
influenced in their proceedings by the 
prospect of procuring subsidies from this 
country, the moment we ceased to pay 
those subsidies, that moment, perhaps, 
they would cease to fight. He had one 
other observation to make. After an 
arduous struggle, the Allies had completely 
beaten Buonaparté—they had got him 
within their power—they bad almost in- 
carcerated him—still, however, he had 
contrived to escape: and, he should be 
glad to know, what security they were to 
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have, if he were again discomfited, that 
he would not afterwards disturb the peace 
of Europe. 

Mr. Peter Moore did not doubt that we 
were able to pay the subsidies; but he 
thought, before the committee agreed to 
the vote, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought to stand forward, and state 
explicitly the situation of the finances of 
the country. In the name of his consti- 
tuents, he protested against this war, 
which would cover the national character 
with disgrace, and plunge them and their 
families in poverty and ruin. 

The Committce then divided : 

For the 160 
it 17 
145 

The House resumed, and the report was 

ordered to be received on Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 30. 


Roman Catuotic QuEstion.] Sir 
Henry Parnell observed, that he held in his 
hand a Petition, signed by 6,000 persons 
from his Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects in York, Birmingham, Norwich, &c. 
praying for an unqualified emancipation 
from all civil and military disqualifications 
which at present oppress them. He 
thought it unnecessary to speak to the 
general principle of the Petition, as it 
would necessarily be involved in the mo- 
tion he would subsequently submit to the 
House. He then moved that the Petition 
be laid on the table, which was ordered. 

The hon. baronet then moved, “ That 
the several entries in the Journals of this 
House, of the 22d day of June 1812, and 
of the 25th day of February, and the 2d 
day of March 1813, of the proceedings 
of the House in relation to his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain 
and Ireland, might be read;” and the 
same being read, 

Sir Henry Parnell rose and addressed the 
House as follows :—Mr. Speaker ; I have 
requested that the clerk might read from 
the Journals, the Resolutions we have just 
heard, in order to bring under the view of 
the House the progress that has been 
made towards the entire repeal of the 
penal laws which aggrieve his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects. The last Par- 


liament declared the expediency of taking 
these laws into consideration; and the 
present one has expressed, on three 
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several divisions, that it is advisable to 
remove the civil and military disqualifi- 
cations under which the Catholics labour. 
I may, therefore, say the principle of a 
legislative measure for effecting this re- 
moval is absolutely carried; and that all 
that remains for us now to discuss and 
consider is, the plan and regulations by 
which this principle may be called forth 
into active operation. This being the 
case, it is not necessary for me, in order 
to induce the House to accede to the mo- 
tion I shall propose to it, to resolve itself 
into a committee, to occupy any of its 
time in referring to those great principles 
of constitutional right and political expe- 
pediency which have been so frequently, 
so eloquently, and so successfully enforced 
on many former occasions, by my right 
hon. friend (Mr. Grattan). He has, in 
fact, virtually carried this question ; to 
him is due all the merit of having been 
the first in the Irish House of Commons, 
and the first in this, to obtain a vote 
for the repeal of the whole Catholic penal 
code; to him every Catholic will yet 
have to look up as their great deliverer 
from the most intense system of persecu- 
tion that ever disgraced a government or 
aggrieved a people; whatever may re- 
main to be done to raise the various parts 
of the building of which he has laid the 
foundation, must, in the common course of 
events, soon be completed, though impe- 
diments may check their progress, and 
less skilful hands may be employed to 
construct them, 

The same reason which renders it un- 
necessary for me to refer to the great 
principles of right and expediency, ren- 
ders it also unnecessary fur me. to notice, 
in the smallest degree, that maze of argu- 
ment which has so often been so largely 
doled out from the inexhaustible source of 
bulls and canons; or to stop to consider 
that other description of adverse argument, 
which has been founded on the Bill of 
Rights and the Act of Settlement; for 
both these classes of objections have been 
fully and finally answered by the vote of 
the House, declaring it to be advisable to 
remove all civil and military disqualifica- 
tions. The question that we have to dis- 
cuss and decide upon, is reduced, in fact, 
to a very narrow compass. The obstacle 


to its success is readily to be learnt from 
the fate of the Bill of my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Grattan) in the session of 1813. For 
although, correctly speaking, that Bill 
was lost by a majority voting against the 
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clause enabling Catholics to sit in parlia- 
ment, every one will admit, the circum- 
stance which gave success to the opposi- 
tion to that clause, was the hostility the 
Catholics had previously manifested against 
those regulations of the Bill, which related 
to the future appointments of Catholic 
bishops. Every one who takes a dispas- 
sionate view of the present state of the 
question, will agree with me in saying, 
that the only obstacle which now exists 
in the way of the emancipation of the 
Catholics, is the claim to give the Crown 
a control over the future appointment of 
the bishops, as the condition of conced- 
ing this measure, which has been set up 
on one side, and is objected to on the 
other. Ifeither party were to give way, 
no one, I think, can deny the whole con- 
test would be at an end, and the emanci- 
pation would be the immediate result, 
The true question, then, at issue is, is there 
any just cause or real necessity for this 
control? if there is, the Catholics are 
wrong in refusing to consent to it; but if 
there ts not, then the fault rests on them 
who persevere in requiring it. This, Sir, 
I beg the ilouse will observe, is the first 
Opportunity it has yet had of fairly and 
fully examining this question. It has cers 
tainly often come betore it incidentally ; 
but never without being embarrassed by 
the whole mass of conflicting argument 
which belongs to the general question of 
ematicipation. Let me also beg the House 
will observe, that no member has yet ex- 
plained in what way the removal of all 
civil and military disqualifications will 
contribute to endanger the Protestant es- 
tablishments. ‘This task it is the duty of 
those members to perform, who say, they 
wi'l not vote for the removal of them, 
without giving the Crown a control over 
the appointment of the bishops ; it is their 
business to point out in clear and distinct 
terms, so that every ordinary urderstand- 
ing may comprehend them, how the dan- 
ger is to arise, whence it is to come, how 
to operate to weaken the Protestant settle- 
mentin Church and State; for all policy 
is extremely suspicious, that sacrifices any 
part af the people to the ideal good of the 
whole community. So far as the Catholic 
bishops are concerned, no guilt is imputed 
to them; their conduct in the rebellions 
of 1715, 1745, and 1798, and their esta- 
blished character for prudence, place them 
beyond all suspicion. In regard to the 
Catholic laity, what danger can be ex- 
pected from them can be judged of by the 
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probable effect of complete emancipation. | ther and another is elected till the Pope 


What can be its certain and practical ef- 
fect on the Catholic body at large, but 
universal content and unqualified gratitude 
to the Legislature that grants it? ‘This 
must be, according to every principle of 
human nature, and according to what ex- 
perience teaches us, the immediate effect 
of the repeal of the penal code. How, 
then, Lask, is the supposed consequence 
to arise from it, of danger to the esta- 
blishments? If this cannot be made out, 
then there exists no foundation for the 
claim of control over the Catholic bishops 
---and certainly till it is fully proved, there 
is no just ground for finding fault with the 
Catholics for repugnance on their part to 
concede it. 

In regard to the influence now enjoyed 
by the Pope over the church of Ireland, 
if this were fally examined into and accu- 
raiciy understood, it would, I think, ap- 
pear that no great degree of danger can 
justly be apprehended from that quarter. 
‘The House is not aware that the Catholic 
church of Ireland is a very independent 
church of the see of Rome; that it pos- 
sesses almost every power within itself 
that is necessary for its administration and 
perpetuation. In what degree the inter- 
ference of the Pope is admitted may be 
explained very shortly: First, in respect 
to marriage, he has the power of dispensing 
with the prohibited degrees of marriage: — 
Secondly, in cases of disputes amongst the 
clergy, upon points of duty, precedence, 


thinks proper to give it; but, in point of 
fact, he uniformly gives it to the first that 
is elected. 

According to this statement it will ap- 
pear, that all essential power of appoint- 
ing bishops is inthe hands of the Irish 
Clergy—that the Pope only confirms the 
acts of others; and that if he wished te 
interfere to carry any appointment merely 
his own, he would have to contend with 
all the prejudices and all the interests of 
the Irish Catholic Church. But little as 
this influence of the Pope’s always has 
been, it has daily become less and less, 
while we have been occupied in forming 
apprehensions of the danger of it, by the 
successful efforts of the Irish Priests, to 
restore the right of the Dean and Chapter 
to elect to vacant sees. On this head 
considerable progress has been made, and 
thus the measure of domestic nomination, 
one proposed plan of security, bas been 
silently and rapidly advanced. This in- 
fluence must also appear to many much 
less formidable than it did some years 
ago, when in the celebrated letter of lord 
Grenville on the Veto, the whole danger 
was made to exist, upon the person of the 
Pope being in the power of Buonaparté. 
All these several circumstances, when 
minutely looked into and duly considered, 
must contribute, at least, to allay much 
of the apprehension that has prevailed in 


regard to the Pope, if not to remove it 


altogether. 


&c. he decides on appeals in case the do- | 


mestic courts ofappeal cannot settle them : 
—Thirdly, he confers canonical institution 
on bishops. In regard to the two first 


| 


cases, I shall make no observations upon | 


them, because they have fallen into disuse, 
but proceed at once to explain the nature 
of the last. In fact and practice the Irish 
bishops and clergy fill up every vacancy 
ofasee. The clergy of the diocese re- 
commend a fit person to the bishops of the 
province: the bishops install and conse- 
crate him. The elected bishop writes a 
letter of communion to the Pope, signify- 
ing that he is in communion with the 
other bishops of the Catholic church, and 
the Pope, upon this, sends him the pall, 
being the sign and form of canonical in- 
stitution to the see. But the elected 
bishop is a good bishop, and acts as such 
for every ecclesiastical purpose, except 
that of giving holy orders, even before he 
receives the pall. If the Pope refuses to 


give the pall to the elected bishop, ano- 


So will also the inquiring 
into the probable effects of emancipation 
on the Catholic laity, and into the past 


‘condoct of the Catholic bishops and 


clergy. 
I think, Sir, on the whole, I may safely 
say, the more this question of a control 


over the Catholic bishops is examined, 


the more evident it will appear, that it 


is somewhat unreasonable to keep the 
_whole Catholic body excluded from the 


full enjoyment of equal laws, because they 
think that no such control is necessary. 


I think, also, that I may safely say, that 


continue this 


itis even still more unreasonable, not only 
exclusion, but to be 


-angry with the Catholics for asking it 


without conditions, because the necessity 


| of this control should be certainly proved 


before any offence can justly be taken with 
them—and IJ think I may further say, that 
as the question at present stands, between 
those who claim the control, and those 
who are unwilling to agree to it, both 
justice and expediency require the claim 
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should be abandoned altogether. Feeling, 
Sir, the great and only obstacle in the way 
of the success of my motion to be the very 
prevalent opinion that arrangements for 
giving this control to the Crown should 
be required as an indisputable condition 
for giving the constitution to the Catholics, 
I have endeavoured to obtain a re-consi- 
deration, by what I have said, of the 
grounds on which that opinion is formed, 
with the confident hope, that, if even I 
may fail in bringing others to think as I 
do on the subject, I may contribute to in- 


duce them to require no such plan of | 


arrangements as shall arouse tie jealou-y 


and alarm the religious scruples of the 


Catholics; my great and only object 
being, in all I have advanced, to doevery 
thing that lies in my power to produce an 
approximation of feeling, and to lead to 
the mutual conciliation of those who now 
so ardently press arrangements, and those 
who are so equally warm in refusing to 
grant them. 

If, Sir, the House shall think proper to 
adopt my motion for going into a coms 
mittee, I shall move in it those resolutions 
which I communicated to the House on a 


recent occasion. I feel great pleasure in- 
being able to say, that I have received | 


very strong testimony of the utility of 
making those resolutions public. I learn 
from Ireland, that some very learned Pro- 
testants say, they are simple, temperate 
and practicable-—and that others more 
violent admit they remove much objec- 


tion to the measure of Emancipation, by | 


showing that the Catholics do not seek 
any provision for endowing the Catholic 
clergy with tythes, giving them a per- 
manent establishment for building chapels, 
Iam told by Catholics of this country, 
that the publication of them has been of 
the greatest service to their cause; and 
they certainly are the best opinion, as 
being the best judges of their own inte- 
rests. I trust also, that some members of 
this House, who have called for a distinct 
and final statement of what it is the Ca- 
tholics solicit, will acknowledge that I 
have acted right in complying with their 
wishes. Tie model on which these reso- 
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therefore the resolutions have been framed, 
so as to bring under the consideration of 
the House the several matters of detail 
which are wanting to give that principle 
full effect. Of the eight Resolutions, 
three are calculated for reinstating the 
Catholics in the rights justly and natu- 
rally appertaining to free subjects; and 
five are framed for removing specified 
hardships respecting the Catholic clergy 
—schoois, education, marriages, and wors 
ship. The first provides that Catholics 
may hold, acquire, and dispose of pro- 
perty, landed and personal, as freely as 
Protestants. ‘The law now prescribes asa 
precedent condition, that tiey shall pub- 
licly, in open court, take and read aivud, 
and solemnly subscribe ‘he oaths and de- 
clarations of 1774 and 1793, and obtain a 
certificate of their qualification, and be 
obliged at all times to preserve and pro- 
duce such certificate as their protection, 
If a Catholic shall happen to neglect 
(through ignorance, inadvertence, or in+ 
firmity) to perform this condition, all his 
landed property, beyond farms of thirty 
one years, aud held at rents not Jess than 
|two-thirds of the yearly value, is 
liable to be confiscated at the suit of what 
is called a Protestant Discoverer, under 
the Actof Anne. A suit of this sort took 
| place not many years ago, by which an 
| attempt was made to set aside a will of a 
surgeon M‘Evoy, by one of his brothers, 
who conformed for that purpose. The 
second Resolution places Catholics upon 


an equal footing with their fellow-subjects, 
| respecting the elective franchise. By the 
| presentlaw, English Catholics cannot vote 
| for membersof Parliament; but Irish Ca- 
| tholics may do so upon condition of taking 
the oaths of 1774 and 1793. Now, the 
‘elective franchise, being a right appen- 
, dant to the enjoyment of freehold pro- 

perty, ought to pass freely with the pro- 
/perty. The eighth Resolution gives ad- 
| mission to Catholics to Parliament and to 
all offices of trust, honour, or profit, in the 
service of their country. Its effect, if 
passed into alaw, will be that of restoring 
religious freedom in’ principle and prac- 
_tice to the Catholic people of the British 


lutions have been framed, is the Irish Act empire. The rights sought by these three 
of 1793. There is nothing in them either Resolutions stand upon the broad prin- 
of claim or of expression, which may not ciple of equal benefits, equal duties, and 


be supported on that precedent. 

The House having already voted the 
principle of the expediency of removing all 
disqualifications, it is unnecessary to call 
upon it to vote that principle again, and 


‘equal protection for all subjects, the true 
| principle of the British constitution ; and 
this principle must be infringed if any 
office under the Crown be accessible to 
one class, and inaccessible to the other, 


| 
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or if any condition of a civil nature be 
imposed upon the one, which is not im- 
posed upon the other—or if any religious 
test, incompatible with private consci- 
ence, is imposed upon either. The re- 
maining five resolutions relate wholly to 
freedom and security of worship, protec- 
tion of the clergy, forms of marriage, fa- 
cilities of education, and the like objects, 
to which even the most fierce opponents 
of the civil rights of the Catholics may 
safely accede. In respect tothe Resolution 
for securing to soldiers their own worship, 
I have received a paper this morning that 
will serve to show how necessary it is to 
make some legal provision on this head. 
It was posted upon a Catholic chapel in 
Cork las: Sunday se’nnight. It mentions 
a case of a soldier of the city of Cork mi- 
litia having been forced to go to the Esta- 
blished Church, and goes directly to stop 
allrecruiting. This document proves the 
General Order of the Duke of York to be, 
as I have before in this place said it would 
prove, wholly insufficient—and that, if 
you mean to recruit your army in Ire- 
Jand, you must pass a law on the sub- 
ject. 

I think Ihave aright to say that my 
motion ought to be acceded to for going 
into a Committee, if it was only in order 
to pass such a law. [also feel that I have 
aright to expect the votes of many dis- 
tinguished members; of you, Sir, even if 
you should become capable of voting, 
from the admissions that were made in 
the debates of the session of 1813; for of 
all that is asked in the Resolutions I have 
to propose, the whole has been conceded 
as fit to be given, except seats in Parlia- 
ment, and a few of the very highest 
offices in the state. It will, I know, be 
objected to these Resolutions, that they 
contain no provision for what is called 
Protestant securities. This is very true; 
but although they contain no such provi- 
sion, if they are adopted and passed into 
a law, it will be a law confirming the 
very best possible security to the Pro- 
testant establishments; the British con- 
nexion and the British constitution: be- 
cause it will give the most complete satis- 
faction: to the Catholics, draw forth the 
most enthusiastic gratitude, and rivet their 
affections for ever to the prosperity and 
preservation of the British empire. This 
will be the certain consequence of unqua- 
lified emancipation ; why, then, risk the 
unmeasurable value of such an acquisition, 
by bartering about ecclesiastical arrange- 
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ments? If in proportion that you gain 
control over the appointment of the bi- 
shops, you diminish the value of the 
boon of emancipation, you do the state no 
good by granting it—and, if you hazard 
the whole value of the boon by seeking 
this contest, you may actually do it harm ; 
when a sound policy would secure the 
greatest prize this empire could now re- 
ceive, the real union of its whole people. 
I shall now conclude by moving, 

« That this House will resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House, to 
take into its consideration the state of the 
laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects.” 

Sir J. C. Hippisley said, that he could 
not reconcile bimself to a silent vote on 
the present occasion, having long exer- 
cised all the best faculties of his mind in 
the consideration of the general subject 
with which the motion of the hon. ba- 
ronet was so intimately connected. He 
regretted he had not been in his place 
when the Petition, stated to be that of the 
English Catholics, was presented, as he 
should certainly have called the attention 
of the House to it; and, indeed, he was 
satisfied, that there were scarcely two 
names of English Catholics of weight and 
consideration in the country to be found 
among the signatures. As to unqualified 
concession, such as was contended for in 
all the petitions which had been pre- 
sented on the same subject during the 
present session, his views of the question 
had ever been opposed to it. Restrictions 
operating against the encroachment of a 
foreign jurisdiction, such for instance, as 
the Koman curia, were consistent with the 
soundest and most equitable policy. We 
had only to look to the pages of history 
to the municipal regulations of every 
state where they could be found judi- 
ciously interwoven with their civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence. In the im- 
portant document under the signature of 
a great ecclesiastical functionary of the 
See of Rome, and which had been laid 
on the table of the House—the Letter of 
Monsignor Quarantotti*—this principle 


* Translation of a Letter from Monsignor 
Quarantotti, to the Right Reverend 
Dr. Poynter, V. A. 


«¢ Most Illustrious and Right Reverend 
Lord; 

«« With great pleasure we have learned, 
that a ‘i for the emancipation of the 

(21 
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was admitted as a rational object to be con- 
tended for;—at that period, namely, in 
the absence of the present Pope, that pre- 
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late was invested with all the authority of 
the Ecclesiastical Government, and be- 
fore issuing that rescript he had called to 


Catholics of your flourishing kingdom 
from penal laws, which was proposed in 
the last year, and lost by a small minority, 
may probably be again presented in this 
session of Parliament. It is our ardent 
wish, that this Act, so much desired, may 
at length be passed; and that the Catho- 
lics, who have ever given such distin- 
guished proofs of their obedience and 
fidelity, may at length be delivered from 
the heavy yoke by which they have so 
long been oppressed; and that, without 
any detriment to their honours or estates, 
they may give full scope to those exer- 
tions, which both religion and the good 
of their country require of them. And 
this may be surely expected from your 
most beneficent Sovereign, and from that 
Hlustrious nation, which, on former occa- 
sions, and especially in these latter times, 
has acquired so much glory in the estima- 
tion of the whole world for its equity, 
prudence, and other virtues. And, since 
it has been represented, that among the 
bishops certain questions and differences 
have arisen, relative to the conditions on 
which the Catholics are to be placed on 
an equality with their fellow-subjects— 
We who, in the absence of the Supreme 
Pastor, are placed over the concerns of 
the sacred missions; and, for that pur- 
pose, are invested with full pontifical 
powers; have thought it incumbent on us 
to remove every ambiguity and obstacle 
which might impede so desirable a con- 
ciliation ; and, by the authority and con- 
sent of the Holy See, to supply such 
faculties as do not come within the ordi- 
nary limits of episcopal jurisdiction. Hav- 
ing, therefore, taken the advice of the 
most learned prelates and divines ; having 
examined the letters which have been 
transmitted to us both by your lordship 
and the archbishop of Dublin; and the 
matter having been maturely discussed 
in a special congregation; it is decreed, 
that the Catholics may, with satisfaction 
and gratitude, accept and embrace the 
Bill which was last year presented for 
their emancipation, in the form in which 
your jordship has laid it before us. One 
point only requires some explanation; 
and that is, the second part of the Oath, 
by which the clergy is so restrained, as 
not to be permitted to bold any corre- 
spondence with the Sovereign Pontiff and 


his ministers, which may, directly or in- 
directly, subvert, or in any way disturb, 
the Protestant Government or Church. It 
is evidently by divine authority, the special 
duty of the ministers of the Church, ever 
where, to propagate the Catholic faith (the 
only faithwhich can lead to eternal felicity), 
and to refute erroneous doctrines. This 
is taught by the precepts of the gospel, 
and by the example of the apostles and 
their successors. Now, should a Catholic 
convert any Protestant to the orthodox 
religion, he might be deemed guilty of 
perjury; as, by such conversion, he 
might seem, in some sort, to disturb the 
Protestant Church. Understood in this 
sense, the oath cannot lawfully be taken, 
as being repugnant to the Catholic Faith. 
If, on the other hand, this be the meaning 
of the legislators—that the ministers of 
the Catholic Church are not forbidden to 
preach, instruct, and give counsel, but are 
only prohibited fiom disturbing the Pro- 
testant Church or Government by violence 
and arms, or evil artifices of whatever 
kind; this is just, and entirely consonant 
to our principles. 

« To you, therefore, it belongs, with all 
humility and earnestness, to supplicate 
the high court of Parliament, that in 
order to quiet and secure the consciences 
of the Catholic Clergy, it will affix some 
modification or declaration to this clause 
in the oath, which, removing every ambi- 
guity, may leave them the liberty peace- 
fully to preach and to persuade. In case 
the Bill be already passed, containing the 
same words, or that nothing in it 1s al- 
lowed to be altered, let the Clergy acqui- 
esce; and it will be sufficient for them 
publicly to declare, that this, and this 
only, is the sense in which they have 
sworn to it, so that nothing in the oath 
may be adverse to orthodox doctrine ; 
and, that this protest may be generally 
known, and be for an example to poste- 
rity, this construction of it shall be pub- 
licly recorded. It were to be wished, 
likewise, if it can be obtained, that a de- 
claration should be made by some of the 
members of Parliament, that Government 
requires the oath from the Catholic Clergy 
in this sense, and no other. Other clauses, 
which you mention as contained in the 
same Bill, may be submitted to by the 
indulgence of the Apostolic See. 
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his aid four or five prelates of the greatest 
eminence then at Rome, who had also 
been engaged in considerable depart- 
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ments of the old Ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment, and who concurred in the recognition 
of the principles of restriction which have 


« That the King should desire to be 
certified of the loyalty of such as are pro- 
moted to a bishoprick or deanery, and 
should be assured that they are endowed 
with such qualities as become a good sub- 
ject; that, to investigate these particulars, 
he should likewise appoint a committee 
to inquire into their moral conduct, and 
make a report to his Majesty, as your 
lordship has given us to understand is the 
case; that for the very same reason, the 
King should require that foreigners, and 
those likewise who have not resided five 
years in the kingdom, should be excluded 
from such dignities—all this, as it regards 
only what is within the competence of 
civil authority, may be deserving of every 
toleration. It is highly proper that our 
prelates should be agreeable and accept- 
able tothe King; that they should exer- 
cise their ministry with his full consent ; 
in fine, that their probity should be evi- 
dent even to those who are not in the 
bosom of the Church. For a bishop 
(as the Apostle teaches, Ist Epistle to 
‘limothy, 1ii, 7.) must have a good testi- 
mony from them who are without. On 
these accounts, by the authority vested in 
us, we allow that those who are designed 
for a bishoprick or deanery, and are pro- 
posed by the clergy, be admitted or re- 
jected by the King, according to the pro- 
posed Bill. Therefore, after the clergy 
have, in the usual manner, chosen those 
whom they shall have judged in the Lord 
to be worthy to be exalted to those digni- 
ties, in Ireland the metropolitan of the pro- 
vince, in England and Scotland the senior 
apostolical vicar, shall announce them to 
the committee for the Royal approbation 
or dissent. If the candidates be rejected, 
others shall be proposed, who may be 
pleasing to his Majesty ; but, if approved, 
the metropolitan or apostolical vicar, as 
above, shall send the act of their election 
to this sacred Congregation, which, having 
weighed with care the merits of each in- 
dividual, shall apply to the Sovereign 
Pontiff for canonical institution. We ob- 
serve, likewise, that it is the office of the 
said committee to examine any letters 
which are sent to any of the clergy of 
Great Britain from the Ecclesiastical 
Powers, and diligently to inquire whether 
any thing be contained therein which may 
be obnoxious to the Government, or in 


any way disturb the public tranquillity. 
Since communication with the head of the 
Church in spiritual and ecclesiastical con- 
cerns is not prohibited, but the inspection 
of the committee regards only matters of 
civil policy, this likewise ought to be 
acquiesced in. It is good that the Go- 
vernment should not entertain any suspi- 
cion concerning our communications. 
«What we write can be laid open to 
all; for in no way do we interfere with 
civil concerns: our attention is directed 
to those things only which appear to be 
required by the divine and ecclesiastical 
law, and by the salutary regulations of 
church discipline. Those matters only 
shall be kept secret, which atfect the in- 
ternal tribunal of conscience; but for 
this we see it is sufficiently provided by 
the clauses inserted in the said Bill: and 
we are well persuaded that your wise 
Government, while it is intent on pre- 
serving public security, will, by no means, 
exact that the Catholics should depart 
from their religion: nay, israther pleased 
that they faithfully adhere to it; for this 
holy and divine religion is friendly to 
public authority, gives stability to thrones, 
and makes subjects obedient, faithful, and 
emulous of their country’s welfare. No« 
thing, therefore, can be more gratifying 
and delightful to the Apostolic See, than 
that between the Government and its 
Catholic subjects there should exist an 
entire concord and a mutual confidence ; 
that the ministers of the state should never 
be able to doubt their loyalty, obedience, 
and attachment; and that the Catholics 
themselves should be devoted to their 
country with every effort of zeal, candour, 
and alacrity. We therefore exhort all, 
in the name of the Lord, and especially 
the bishops, to lay aside contention; and, 
for the edification of others, unanimously 
to adopt the same sentiments, that there 
may be no room for schism, nor any in- 
jury be done to the Catholic cause: but 
that, if the Bill shall be passed, by which 
the Catholics shall be freed from the penal 
restrictions by which they are now held, 
they not only embrace it with entire 
satisfaction, as has already been said, but 
express the strongest sentiments of grati- 
tude to his Majesty and his most august 
council, for so great a benefit; and, by 
their conduct, prove themselves worthy of 
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been so pertinaciously resisted by the 
Irish Catholic Board. The hon. baronet 
then adverted to the Resolutions of the 
Irish Catholic Bishops in 1799,* which 
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also had been presented and laid on the 
table of the House, signed by the four 
metropolitans and six senior bishops; 
in which they agreed to the measures 


it. In conclusion, we request of your 
lordship, that you will cause this letter 
to be communicated to all the bishops 
and apostolical vicars in the kingdom: 
and, trusting that they will promptly and 
entirely conform themselves to these 
things, which from the power vested in 
us have been decreed, we beseech the 
Lord God Omnipotent to preserve your 
lordship for length of years; and, at the 
same time, I profess myself bound to you 
by every consideration, and am 
Your most devoted Servant, 
J.B. Quarantort, Vice-President. 
Micuaet Apeopatus 
Substitute. 

* Given at Rome from the Cham- 

bers of the Congregation for 

the Propagation of the Faith, 

16th February, 1814.” 


* Copy of the Resolutions of the Roman 
Catholic Prelates, assembled at Dublin 
on the 17th, 18th and 19th of January, 
1799 ;—transmitted to the Chief Secre- 
tary of Ireland. 


« Ata meeting of the Roman Catholic 
Prelates, held in Dublin the 17th, 18th 
and 19th of January 1799, to deliberate 
on a proposal, fiom Government, of an 
independent provision for the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy of Ireland, under certain 
regulations not incompatible with their 
doctrines, discipline, or just influence— 

“It was admitted, That a provision 
through Government for the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy of this kingJom, competent 
and secured, ought to be thankfully ac- 
cepted. 

«“ That in the appointment of the pre- 


fates of the Roman Catholic religion to | 


vacant sees within the kingdom, such in- 
terference of Government as may enable 
it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the per- 
son appointed, is just, and ought to be 
agreed to. 

“That to give this principle its full 
operation, without infringing the disci- 
pline of the Roman Catholic Church, or 
diminishing the religious influence which 
prelates of that church ought justly to 
possess over their respective flocks, the 
following Regulations seem necessary : 

“1, In the vacancy of a see, the 
clergy of the diocese to recommend, as 


usual, a candidate to the prelates of the 
ecclesiastical province, who elect him or 
any other they may think more worthy, 
by a majority of suflrages; in the case of 
equality of suffrages, the metropolitan or 
senior prelate to have the casting vote. 

«2, In the election of a metropolitan, 
if the provincial prelates do not agree 
within two months after the vacancy, the 
senior prelate shall forthwith invite the 
surviving metropolitans to the election, in 
which each will then havea vote; inthe 
equality of suflrages, the presiding metro- 
politan to have a casting vote. 

“3. In these elections, the majority of 
suffiages must be ulira medietatem, as the 
canons require, or must consist of the 
suffiages of more than half the electors. 

“4, The candidates so selected, to be 
presented by the president of the election 
to Government, which, within one month 
after such presentation, will transmit the 
name of the said candidate, if no objection 
be made against him, for appointment to 
the Holy See, or return the said name to 
the president of the election, for such 
transmission, as may be agreed on. 

«© 5. If Government have any proper 
objection against such candidate, the pre- 
sident of the election will be informed 
thereof within one month after presenta- 
tion, who in that case will convene the 
electors to the election of another candi- 
date. 

«« Agreeably to the discipline of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, these regulations 
can have no effect without the sanction of 
the Holy See ; which sanction the Roman 
Catholics of this kingdom shall, as soon 
as may be, use their endeavours to pros 
cure. 

“ The Prelates are satisfied that the no- 
mination of parish priests, with a certifi- 
cate of their having taken the oath of 
allegiance, be certified to Government, 

(Signed) Ricnarp O'REILLY. 

J.S. Troy. 
Epwarp Ditton. 
Tuomas Bray. 
P. J. PLunketT. 
J. Moytan. 
Danict Detany. 

Epmunp Frenca,. 
James CAULFIELDe 
Joun Cruise.” 
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reprobated by the Catholics of the pre- 
sent day. When he had first alluded, in 
the House, to the subject of the restora- 
tion of the Jesuits, an attempt was made 
to turn his apprebensions into ridicule ; 
it was now in evidence that those appre- 
hensions were but too well founded. ‘The 
example of Russia, which had been quoted 
as authority, was not applicable to this 
country; for when Catharine, for her 
own purposes, gave an asylum to the 
Jesuits in her dominions, she took care 
that the Greek priests of the National 
Church, should have the charge of the 
religious education of all who were not 
Catholics, in the colleges of the Jesuits : 
and he bad been assured from the best 
authority, that there was not a single in- 
stance of any convert having been made 
in their colleges from the Greek to that 
of the Roman Communion. ‘The hon. 
baronet then referred to the Bill, which 
had appeared in most of the Dublin news- 
papers, which was intended to be brought 
in by his hon. friend (sir H. Parnell) if 
successful in the previous measure, ‘The 
preamble of that Bill stated, that it was 
just and expedient that his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects should be re- 
stored to their just rights, and to all the 
privileges of the British Constitution. He 
contended against the principle of right; 
and that to whatever new privileges they 
were admitted, they were to be considered 
as concessions of civil policy, not as rights 
to be demanded. It had been said, that 
this measure would have the effect of 
conciliating four or five millions of Catho- 
lics. It might be so—but the hon. ba- 
ronet had not told them what description 
of persons were likely, thereby, not to be 
conciliated. Were there not from twelve 
to fourteen millions of subjects who would 
consider such concessions to the Catholics 
with avery jealous eye? And did not the 
hon. baronet know that even his own con- 
duct was reprobated by the Catholics 
themselves, and that he was reproached 
in every newspaper? Was he not called 
the tool of ministers, of lukewarm friends, 
or of decided enemies? so little was his 
own measure to the taste of those for 
whom he stood forward as the advocate. 
With respect to the oath, in the resolutions 
proposed by the hon. baronet, it was in a 
great measure abrogated as a security, for 
it was to be taken only by those who held 
places and offices of trust. He remarked, 
that if the Catholics would be at the trou- 


ble to turn to the pages of their wend 
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they would find that their Catholic ances- 
tors had most zealously contended for 
securities against the Pope’s authority 
in England; and even the bigoted 
Mary left on our Statute Book all those 
securities enacted prior to the 20th of 
Henry 8.—With respect to a select com- 
mittee, although he almost despaired 
of inducing the House to agree to its ap- 
pointment, still, he could assure them, he 
felt a strong conviction in his mind, that 
no other course of proceeding could pos- 
sibly have any adequate effect in settling 
this important question ; nor could he see 
any sound objection to the adoption of 
that mode of investigation, which indeed 
preceded their decision on almost every 
great measure. When an alteration in 
the Corn Laws was contemplated (among 
the innumerable instances), the subject was 
referred to a select committee: indeed 
there was scarcely any material question 
that came under the consideration of the 
House, on which they had not resorted to 
the report of a select committee for their 
instruction. But on this multitudinous 
subject, when they were called on to 
make so wide a departure from the prin- 
ciples established by their ancestors — 
when they were told by some, that the 
measure would bring five or six millions 
of our population within the pale of the 
constitution—when so large a mass of the 
people regarded these claims as matter of 
right, and others considered them merely 
as concessions of policy—they were ready 
to proceed without information, except 
what was derived from the loose debates 
to which, at different times, it had given 
rise. Let the House look to the proceed- 
ings of 1813. Was there, at that time, a 
paper relative to this subject on the table, 
with the exception of those documents 
which, on bis own motions, had been placed 
there? And he conceived it to be his duty to 
apprise the House, that he would follow 
up the course he had commenced, by 
moving for papers of a similar description, 
till the want of information was so far re- 
moved ; yet all this would fall far short of 
the report of a well-constituted committee. 
He called therefore for adequate inquiry, 
and he could not support any measure 
which fell short of attaining that great ob- 
ject. Viewing this subject in all its dif- 
ferent lights and bearings, he did not 
mean to oppose going into the committee ; 
at the same time that he could not actively 
support the motion for that purpose. He 
should act thus, because, although he did 
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not think the motion could answer any 
useful purpose, he knew, if he opposed it, 
that he would be considered as having re- 
sisted inquiry. Many of the resolutions 
which the hon. baronet informed them he 
meant to propose in the committee, were, 
in his opinion, so much at issue with many 
of those great principles which were con- 
nected with the very vitality of the con- 
stitution, that the introduction of such re- 
solutions as the basis of enactment, with- 
out adequate inquiry, could never be con- 
sistently countenanced. He was averse 
from opposing any discussion that might 
lead to useful information ; but, when he 
saw those Petitions on the table, copied 
one from another, praying for unqualified 
emancipation—when he knew the feelings 
and opinions of the most respectable and 
sober-minded Roman Catholics were averse 
from the tone of those Petitions, as he had 
- it in his power to prove—those individuals 
being ready to agree to certain restrictions 
with respect to the nomination of bishops, 
as constituting that barrier, which was 
one that might be advantageously raised 
against the encroachments of the see of 
Rome—knowing and weighing these cir- 
cumstances, he could see no adequate 
good likely to accrue from the motion: 
yet, for the reasons he had assigned, he 
would not oppose going into the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Yorke said, it was not his intention 
to detain the House for any great length 
of time, and he certainly meant to avoid 
going into a general detail of the princi- 
ples connected with this subject, which 
did not appear to him to be necessary for 
the decision of the present question. He 
could not help expressing some surprise 
at the conclusion of the bon. baronet’s 
speech. He had, in a very clear and dis- 
tinct manner, stated his objections to the 
resolutions ; and having pointed out, in 
terms which he would not attempt to 
describe, the danger to be apprehended 
from unqualified emancipation, he con- 
cluded his speech in a way which un- 
doubtedly excited his astonishment, by 
declaring that he did not mean to op- 
pose going into the committee. On 
this he. would not dictate — he would 
leave it to the hon. baronet to reconcile 
the inconsistency which was observable 
between the general tenour of his speech, 
and his resolution to abstain from opposing 
the motion: but this he would say, that if 
every gentleman acted as the hon. baronet 
meant to do, the very dangers which he 
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apprehended were likely to be visited on — 
them, against the conviction of their better 
judgment. Now, he would ask, what part 
of the House were likely to support the 
present motion? None of those who op- 
posed the committee in 1813 were now 
likely to change their opinion. With re- 
spect to those (and he believed they 
were not very numerous) who, at all 
hazards, were ready to give the Catholics 
what they required, they, of course, would 
raise their voices in defence of the present 
motion. But those who voted for the 
resolution of 1813, and supported the Bill 
brought in subsequently, because it com- 
prised a number of restrictive provisions, 
could not, consistently, vote for the mo- 
tion of the hon. baronet, What was the 
measure which received their support? 
It was a measure, strictly speaking, of re- 
striction. The Bill was full of restrictions, 
and was drawn in the most cautious way, 
with respect to the securities which were 
deemed necessary. Many gentlemen, in- 
deed he might say nearly all who sup- 
ported it, voted for the Bill on this prin- 
ciple—that it was a measure fortified by 
restrictions; and his noble friend (lord 
Castlereagh) did, in his forcible speech 
on that occasion, most pointedly reter to 
the necessity of restrictions. His noble 
friend at that time stated, that “ minor 
points of concession, which appeared ne- 
cessary, he would immediately grant if 
he thought they would produce satisfac- 
tion; but, where matters of high import- 
ance to the empire were demanded, he 
would look for securities—such securities as 
would afford better safety to the Church 
and the State, than those which were 
then in existence.” On that principle he 
understood his noble friend to have sup- 
ported the Bill. It was not merely, then, 
a measure of security, and artificially 
drawn for that purpose, but it was con- 
ceded, with a general view to the conci- 
liating of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. If the proposition formerly made 
to them embraced two objects, security 
and conciliation, what was the nature of 
that which was then before them? If the 
question were taken up under existing 
circumstances, was there any hope of 
conciliating all the Protestants of England 
and Ireland? Was there even a hope 
that the Catholics themselves would be 
conciliated, when it was known that great 
differences of opinion existed between the 
English Catholics and those of Ireland, 
with respect to the safeguards to be given 
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against the power of the See of Rome? 
The petitions on the table all proceeded 
on the same principle—they called for 
full and unrestricted emancipation—but 
they did not speak the sentiments of all 
the Roman Catholics. Many of the peti- 
tions were couched in the very same 
words as that presented by the hon. ba- 
ronet from Sheffield. One of them con- 
cluded by praying, that ‘ Freedom may 
be granted, unaccompanied by securities, 
and unfettered by restrictions :’ and ano- 
ther, though it did not go to that length, 
yet gave not the slightest hope of any in- 
terference being permitted in the nomi- 
nation of Roman Catholic bishops. Now, 
he could not go over these petitions, 
without making a few remarks on some 
of their expressions. The petitioners 
frequently talked of the ‘ constitution 
having been matured by our Catholic an- 
cestors ;’? an observation very common 
also in the speeches of those who sup- 
ported unrestricted emancipation. They 
exclaim, ‘ Why should you not grant 
their claims? The ancestors of the Peti- 
tioners matured the constitution, and they 
themselves have fought the battle of our 
common country with great valour and 
with great success?’ Now, as to a claim 
founded on their ancestors having matured 
the British constitution, Parliament might, 
with equal justice, be petitioned to extend 
the benefits of that constitution to Pagans 
as to Roman Catholics ; for he would main- 
tain, that the constitution was derived from 
their Teutonic and German ancestors, and 
not from those who claimed that merit in 
the petitions on the table. ‘The Con- 
stitution,’ say they, ‘ was matured by the 
patriots and kings of the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church.’ If this were so, it must 
have been by the last of them, and these 
were Henry 8 and queen Mary. He sup- 
posed it was intended to be argued that 
the constitution was improved by those 
patriotic sovereigns Henry 8 and queen 
Mary. When they asked for the full en- 
joyment of the blessings of the constitu- 
tion; and, at the same time gave to their 
Roman Catholic progenitors the merit of 
having, as the phrase was, matured it, 
they appeared to him not to know pre- 
cisely what they were requesting.—He 
should now advert to the Resolutions 
which, according to every statement of 
the hon. baronet, formed, essentially, a 
part of the petition of the Roman Catholics. 
He begged gentlemen to compare those 
Resolutions with the Bill which they had 
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supported last year. There were some of 
those Resolutions of avery inoffensive na- 
ture. He had no hesitation in saying, if 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland suffered any grievances from the 
circumstances alluded to in the first Reso- 
lution, either with respect to their estates, 
or with reference to their marriages, he 
would, if the hon. baronet brought in a 
bill connected with these subjects, not 
only not oppose it, but give it his support. 
He had no objection to give to the Roman 
Catholics, in the shape of concession, 
every thing necessary for the full and 
complete possession of their estates; and 
he would equally concede to them what- 
ever was wanting for the perfect exercise 
of their ordinary rights. These Resolu- 
tions, however, seemed to be put forth in 
the front of the battle, to conceal the ma- 
terial Resolution which appeared near the 
end—and which went to give the Roman 
Catholics every thing, while nothing was 
allowed by them, in return, but an oath. 
The Bill of 1813 was originally drawn 
with some restrictions, as to oflices—in 
its progress, several others were added—~ 
and nothing was to be given to the Roman 
Catholics, except with a view to three 
great leading points, on which the hon. 
baronet had touched. These points his 
noble friend (lord Castlereagh) and others 
had insisted on. The points were: Ist, 
That the Crown should have a power of 
interfering with the transmission of Bulls, 
Rescripts, &c. from Rome to these coun- 
tries, as was admitted in all other states: 
2d, That, except private confessions be- 
tween Roman Catholics in the United Em- 
pire and the See of Reme, no transaction 
should take place, to come at a knowledge 
of which, by the Government, some means 
did not exist: and 3d, That an effectual 
control of the Crown, in the nomination 
of bishops, should be provided for; in 
order that the Crown might know, before 
the appointment of any bishop, whether 
he was fit to be invested with so extensive 
a power. In the Bill now handed about, 
and, as stated by the hon. baronet who 
spoke last, founded on the Resolutions 
which had been recently read to the 
House, there was not a single word on 
these subjects. How, then, was it possible 
to entertain the present motion? Was 
there any probability whatever of getting 
through the business satisfactorily, in the 
existing state of things? The hon. baronet 
stated, that when he had thrown the Re- 
solutions on the table, those Resolutions 
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forming the heads of the Bill which had 
been drawn up by the petitioners, the 
House might, forsooth, do what it pleased 
with them. But then came the question, 
How are you to please the petitioners? 
Surely they must have heard of the con- 
duct pursued by them in their public 
meetings. He would not repeat the lan- 
guage which they used on those occasions, 
but it certainly seemed to breathe an in- 
veterate hostility to British connexion. 
One of them, Mr. O’Connel, was a gen- 
tleman doubtless of high respectability ; 
but when he pushed his pretensions so far 
as to claim a descent from the ancient 
monarchs of Ireland, it became ludicrous. 
They might as well go back to the kings 
of the Heptarchy, or to the monarchs of 
Scotland or of Wales, and seek a spurious 
dignity, by claiming them as ancestors. 
If gentlemen consented to eat their own 
words, which they would do, by passing 
these Resolutions, after what they had be- 
fore agreed to, so far from conciliating 
that class of persons to whom he had al- 
luded, they would, in fact, only treat the 
boon with contempt, He knew not how 
his noble friend (lord Castlereagh) could 
agree to the proposition now made. He 
never would go so far as his noble friend 
was probably inclined to go—he never 
would entertain this question, with regard 
to concessions of great moment, till he 
was perfectly aware of what the See of 
Rome meant todo. Till they knew that, 
they were proceeding in the dark. In 
the present state of the Catholic mind, he 
could not conceive how they could give 
any security for the concessions the House 
might be induced to grant, until they were 
apprised of what the See of Rome would 
suffer to be done, with reference to eccle- 
siastical points. He should be glad to learn 
of his noble friend what had been effected 
with reference to these points: he should be 
glad to know whether any understanding 
had been come to on them; and, if so, how 
far the Roman Catholics would be allowed 
to concede matters, connected with their 
religion, which at present formed the 
great obstacles to the securities which he 
conceived necessary. He believed, not 
only that nothing additional had been re- 
cently done, but that that which had been 
formerly effected by the College de propa- 
ganda fide, if not revoked by the Pope, 
was at all events sent back for considera- 
tion ad referendum. He did expect that 
his holiness would, before this, sui juris, 
have made some disclosure, ex cathedrd, on 
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these subjects, to his flock in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Up to that moment, 
however, he was convinced nothing 
had been done; and such were the dif- 
ferences between the Catholics of Eng- 
land and Ireland, that intrigues, he be- 
lieved, were carrying on at Rome, by the 
missionaries of the respective bodies, with 
a view to prevent the present Pope from 
coming to any opinion on the disputed 
points. Till those points were definitively 
settled, he would not consent to stir a step, 
—The right hon. gentleman then made a 
few observations on the oath attached to 
the Resolutions, which he objected to, be- 
cause the most material parts of the oath 
inserted in the Bill of 1813 were omitted 
—and concluded by observing, that they 
could not, by entertaining the present 
motion, do any practical good; the ut- 
most effect of the proceeding would be, 
to keep the business afloat, and to create 
a strong irritation throughout the country, 
as had been the case in the session before 
the last. 

Mr. Knox said, that as it was hisintention 
te oppose the motion of the hon. baronet, 
he felt it necessary shortly to state to the 
House the reasons which induced him to 
do so. No measure would do more to 
strengthen the connexion between Great 
Britain and Ireland, than that of giving to 
the Roman Catholics the full extent of the 
privileges of the constitution: but he was 
sure that Parliament would never agree 
to any measure of that kind, without am- 
ple provision was made, to prevent any 
foreign or papal influence. Though it 
had not been, nor could it be expected, 
that there should be a universal approval, 
by the great body of the Catholics, of 
the measures adopted to ameliorate their 
situation, yet it was necessary that there 
should be a pretty general assent, other 
wise any plan agreed upon by Parliament 
would be attended with no effect. In 
1813, he entertained a hope, that this bu- 
siness would have been finally adjusted. 
He thought there appeared, amongst the 
several parties in Ireland, a willingness to 
come to proper arrangements. All the 
objections, it was then hoped, might have 
been removed by the concurrence of the 
Pope in certain propositions, As he had 
shown considerable liberality, he thought 
his holiness would not refuse to do some- 
thing for that important part of his flock, 
the Catholics of Ireland. With this hope, 
he agreed to the Bill of 1813, But, how- 
ever flattering the prospect then was, it 
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had since altogether vanished, The Ro- 
man Catholics seemed now more deter- 
mined. than ever in their resistance to 
the just demands of the Protestants for 
security. They had refused, on a late 
occasion, to concede the Veto, even when 
it was proved that the Pope agreed to it. 
An hon. baronet had alluded to the Re- 
script of Monseigneur Quarantotti. How 
was that Rescript received? Not with 
pleasure and gratitude, as the removal of 
the only bar against what the Roman Ca- 
tholics demanded. No; it was rejected 
with disdain: the person who brought it 
was held up to detestation, and even the 
character of the Pope was not spared. 
He was accused of having acted from si- 
nister motives. When, however, objec- 
tions drawn from the nature of their reli- 
gion failed, those who did not wish the 
matter to be set at rest, had recourse to 
points of a civil description. Much stress 
was laid on the danger of increasing the 
influence of the Crown, if in its hands 
were placed any control over the election 
of bishops. This was an objection which 
might as well have been advanced by a 
Protestant as by a Roman Catholic. 
While the objection to the Veto could 
answer the purposes of the Catholic 
leaders, they made use of it; but when 
the Pope seemed to agree to that measure, 
they turned round to seek for other 
sources of discontent; and, he believed, 
they succeeded in finding them. Those 
leaders had no view whatever, either in 
what they had done, or in what they were 
doing, but to keep alive a question that 
irritated the public mind, and created 
sedition and disaflection. Without being 
afraid of any charge of inconsistency, he 
would vote against the motion; and he 
would do so under the thorough convic- 
tion, that it was impossible, at the present 
time, to produce any measure on this sub- 
ject, to which Parliament onght to con- 
sent, and which would conciliate all the 
parties who would be affected by it. He 
would ask any gentleman, whether the least 
hope existed of producing a measure, that 
would satisfy the Roman Catholics, during 
their present most degrading and dis- 
graceful subserviency to those men who 
exercised such a decided domination over 
them? Was there any hope of procuring 
those securities from the Catholics, which 
Parliament would always insist on? What 
object, then, could they attain by going 
into the committee ? Would they grant 
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the hon. baronet? If they would not, the 
House well knew that the Roman Catho- 
lics would accept of no measure which 
fell short of that. The warmest friend 
and advocate of the Catholic cause could 
not possibly gain any thing by this pro- 
ceeding. On the contrary, if they ac- 
ceded to the motion, it would have the 
effect of injuring the cause; because it 
would render their leaders more violent 
and unruly. They would say, “ As Par- 
liament have not refused to entertain your 
claims, persevere with the same spirit you 
have lately manifested, and you will be 
sure to succeed.” But if the House re- 
fused to go into the committee, the Ro- 
man Catholics would soon abandon those 
designing men, who were blighting their 
hopes, and the hopes of their posterity, 
and they would be glad to come to Par- 
liament, and ask for that as a boon, which 
they now claimed as a right—that the 
ancient establishments of this country 
should be altered for their benefit. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald observed, that 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last 
from the other side of the House (Mr. 
Yorke), had very preperly abstained from 
discussing the principle of this question. 
He should follow his example, though not 
for the reason stated by the right hon, 
gentleman, who seemed to think that a 
majority of the House was not capable of 
changing their opinion. He could not 
agree to such a proposition as this, when 
he recollected, in the early discussions 
on this question, the immense majorities 
which were arrayed against it. Those 
majorities gradually diminished ; and, on 
the last discussion, a great majority ap- 
peared in favour of emancipation. He 
was sure, therefore, that there was no set 
of men in that House, so insensible to 
reason, to justice, to the principles of the 
British constitution itself, as to withhold 
from a great body of their fellow-subjects, 
those rights to which they were intitled, 
merely because they had been long de- 
prived of them. He contended that the 
right hoa, gentleman had entirely misun- 
derstood the preamble of the Bill, which 
he had read to the House. The words of 
the preamble were, “ It is just and expe- 
dient that the Catholic inhabitants of these 
realms be restored to the free enjoyment of 
the rights and benefits of the constitution.” 
They did not say that they had a right to 
those immunities ; but they claimed, from 
the wisdom of Parliament, that they should 
be allowed those privileges which the 
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constitution held to be the right of loyal 
subjects. This was a fair explanation of 
the preamble; on a misconstruction of 
which the right hon. gentleman called on 
them to reject the motion. He hoped the 
House would view the matter in a dif- 
ferent light ; and he trusted, notwithstand- 
ing what had fallen from the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, they would see, that, 
if they rejected the present motion, they 
would act inconsistently with their former 
vote. The right hon. gentleman argued, 
that, at this late period of the session, they 
could not entertain the measure, so as to 
give effect to any object connected with 
‘the question. But he had himself an- 
swered this assertion; for he admitted, 
that, on some points, he was ready to 
grant relief immediately. When this 
measure was examined in a committee of 
the whole House, in all its bearings, a bill 
might perhaps be the result, in the pro- 
visions of which the right hon. gentleman 
himself might concur. But, even if no 
specific measure arose from the conside- 
ration of the question, it would afford an 
opportunity of embodying the views of 
gentlemen on the subject, and it could be 
allowed to stand over till the next session. 
None of the arguments of the gentlemen 
who had opposed the motion, went to 
prove that great benefit would not be de- 
rived from granting the committee. They 
spoke of the language of the petitioners 
out of doors; but surely it was not on such 
a foundation that Parliament would pro- 
ceed to legislate! There was a petition 
from a very large body of persons before 
the House, calling for a participation in 
the rights of the constitution ; and it was 
no answer to the petitioners to say, “ You 
have misconducted yourselves elsewhere !” 
The question was, “ Is there any thing 
offensive in that petition ?” The parties, it 
was said, called for unrestricted, unquali- 
fied emancipation. But, by doing so, did 
they interfere with the decision of Par- 
liament? They set forth the extent of 
their own hopes—they gave the most en- 
larged range to their application—they 
told the House what they expected—but 
they did not do it in the way of dictation, 
When his hon. friend laid the resolutions 
before the House, it was not to control 
their judgment. No; it was for the pur- 


pose of putting Parliament and the coun- 
try in possession of the fullest extent to 
which the strongest advocates for emanci- 
pation wished to go. It was necessary 
that every thing should be understood— 
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that nothing should remain behind for 
future discussion. Indeed, it was a com- 
plaint frequently made, on former discus- 
sions, that the whole subject was not fairly 
brought forward, but that much business 
of importance remained for after-consider- 
ation, since no person could tell how far 
the Roman Catholics were willing to go. 
It was undoubtedly necessary to know 
what securities would be given for the 
safety of the establishments of the country ; 
but it was essential, before they went into 
the committee, that the whole extent of 
the demand should be clearly explained. 
He regretted to find that an hon. baronet 
(sir J. C. Hippisley) seemed within a 
short time to have changed his sentiments. 
At first he had appeared a warm friend 
of the Catholics; but, from some unac- 
countable circumstance, he had altered 
his opinion, and now opposed all conces- 
sions under all circumstances. The two 
hon. gentlemen who had preceded him, 
spoke of the manner in which the Veto 
had been received by the Roman Catho- 
lics, as a good reason for not considering 
the question at all. On this point he 
must observe, that he understood a person 
was now coming from Rome, who was 
the bearer of a document, which he thought 
would prove extremely gratifying when 
known to the British Government. The 
person to whom he alluded, was one of 
those who wished for conciliation; and, pers 
haps, such a communication might arrive 
as would do away many of those ecclesiasti- 
cal difficulties, that at present surrounded 
the question. With respect to a Veto, 
his opinion remained totally unchanged. 
With respect to the feelings of the Catho- 
lics on this point, which was so nearly 
connected with their church, he should 
say nothing. It was a pure matter of 
conscience. But, asa Protestant, he dis- 
liked a Veto; which, if effectual, would 
give to a Protestant government a most 
dangerous ‘and mischievous power. ~ It 
would be the means of lending the patron- 
age of the Catholic Church to the purpose 
of Protestant politicians; and this, he con- 
ceived, would be exceedingly dangerous, 
It would also have the etlect of introduce 
ing sectaries amongst the Catholic clergy, 
who would endeavour to entice the people 
over to them, in the same way as similar 
causes had operated in the Protestant 
Church. Neither a difference of opinion 
on the subject of the Veto, nor on any 
other point, could be fairly advanved as 
an argument against going into the coms 
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mittee. It was futile to say, that no in- 
vestigation should take place until every 
disputed point was disposed of. — The 
right hon. gentleman then strongly en- 
forced the propriety of going immediately 
iato the committee, as the first step to- 
wards forming such an arrangement, as 
would put an end to that irritation out of 
doors, of which gentlemen had complained 
so much. Whilst they left the claims of 
the Catholics open to discussion, a weapon 
was placed in the hands of those who were 
ardent in their cause, which they felt 
themselves obliged to use; but, if their 
claims were conceded, that weapon, which 
now did so much mischief, would fall 
harmless to the ground. It was the higher 
classes of Roman Catholics in England and 
Ireland—the nobility and gentry, whose 
conduct was allowed to be most meritori- 
ous—who were particularly anxious for 
relief; and would the House refuse to go 
into a committee, preparatory to granting 
them what they requested, because the 
lower orders, influenced by men of strong 
feelings, had over-leaped the bounds of 
moderation?—The right hon. gentleman 
then adverted to the circumstance of the 
petition having been transferred from the 
hands of Mr. Grattan; a circumstance 
which he deeply deplored. He knew, 
however, that it would not damp the 
vigour of his right hon. friend in support- 
ing the cause of his Roman Catholic bre- 
thren, which he had so long and so ably 
advocated ; and which, he hoped, he 
would yet see triumphant. He concluded 
by enforcing, in very pointed terms, the 
necessity of immediately entertaining the 
question, for the purpose of preventing 
farther irritation; and that the feelings, 
the wishes, and the views of all the sub- 
jects of this great empire might be incor- 
porated into one. 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, he would not, 
for one, vote for the proposed committee, 
because he could not agree to concede to 
the Catholics of Ireland all they asked ; 
and without such a concession, from the 
declaration of that body, it appeared they 
would accept of nothing. When this 
subject was formerly under the consider- 
ation of the House, the terms upon which 
concessions were to be made, as well as 
the extent of those concessions, were fully 
discussed, and he, for one, had stated his 
willingness to grant the Catholics the 
right of sitting in that House, however 
averse he might be to their holding the 
higher offices of state. This partial com- 
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pliance with their wishes was however 
rejected with contempt, and they now 
came to demand a full and unlimited ac- 
quiescence in all their views. That such 
a demand would be complied with on the. 
part of the House, was nut very likely ; and 
he was satisficd, if the right hon. member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Canning) was present, 
he would not give it his sanction any more 
than would another right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Plunkett), who was also absent, and 
who had distinguished himself in advocat- 
ing the Catholic cause. Was it to be ex- 
pected, he would ask, that gentlemen who 
had voted for giving to the Catholics of 
Ireland certain concessions with securities, 
would now vote the same concessions 
without securities? Ifthe laws were un- 
just towards the Catholics, he conceived 
that injustice might be obviated by a short 
bill, without going into a committee to 
consider the whole claims of that body. 
It was not necessary to agitate the general 
question for the sake of obtaining a partial 
remedy. If the hon. baronet would bring 
in a bill for amending the defects in the 
existing laws respecting the Roman Ca- 
tholics, he would most willingly give him 
his feeble support ; but it was not because 
he agreed that the laws ought to be 
amended, that he therefore thought it was 
fit or necessary the House should agree 
to the proposed Resolutions. The question 
for consideration was one of expediency, 
and not of right; and because the peti- 
tioners had thought proper to claim as a 
right, that which depended upon the wis- 
dom and policy of Parliament to grant, 
was a cogent reason for not complying 
with the hon. baronet’s motion. Inde- 
pendent of this, however, the conduct of 
the whole Catholic body in Ireland had 
been such as to call forth the strongest 
reprobation, and indeed to lead to a con- 
clusion, that their sole object in bringing 
forward the question in the shape in which 
it had been submitted to the House, was 
that their claims should be rejected. 
There was now no qualified prayer for 
concession, but an absolute dictation of 
the terms which were to be granted, and 
which of itself afforded abundant reason 
why the House should refuse to deliberate 
upon their petition. Before he could 
agree to such a deliberation, he must have 
an assurance of their willingness to give 
ample securities for whatever they might 
receive. He was far from believing, that 


the sentiments uttered by the hon, baronet 
who moved the resolutions that night, 
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were in unison with the principles of the 
Catholics of Ireland, or that their feelings 
were such as were cherished by good 
subjects of a Protestant state ; and, for 
one, before he would grant them any 
thing, he should require a clear explana- 
tion of many of the doctrines which they 
had promulgated. Foremost among these, 
he should require from Dr. Milner, one 
of the heads of their Church, an exposition 
of a passage in a pamphlet attributed to 
him, in which he laid it down as a maxim, 
that the arm of power might be legally 
raised against a heretic king. He should 
like to hear this doctrine disavowed. He 
did not mean to assert positively that such 
had been the language of Dr. Milner, but 
it had been published to the world as 
such; and before he entered into a general 
consideration of the Catholic claims, he 
should like to hear it confirmed or denied. 
He should also like to have some further 
intimation as to the power which his holi- 
ness the Pope was to hold over the Catho- 
lics of these countries; as, from a letter 
published, and alleged to be from the 
Court of Rome, it was stated, that oaths 
taken against the Church were null and 
void. It would be desirable to know what 
his holiness’s sentiments were upon that 
point now. The hon. and learned serjeant 
concluded by observing, that as the Ca- 
tholics had declared their intention to 
accept nothing but an unlimited conces- 
sion of all they asked, it would be useless 
to go into the committee ; he should there- 
fore give his vote against it. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose and said :—I have so 
frequently delivered my sentiments upon 
the Catholic claims, in former debates, 
that Ido not think it necessary to enter 
at any length upon the subject this night, 
conceiving, as I do, that a repetition of 
my arguments would be as disgusting to 
the House, as irksome to myself. I shall 
therefore only offer a few reasons for the 
vote which I shall give for going into the 
committee. Atthe same time I am ready 
to acknowledge, that the time and mode 
of introducing this subject is not the most 
judicious. In voting for going into the 
committee, in order to afford the House 
an opportunity of considering the question 
in all its bearings, however, I do not con- 
sider myself as bound, in the smallest de- 
gree, to any one of the Resolutions pro- 
posed by the hon. baronet. It would be 
a strange perversion of the ordinary course 
of parliamentary proceedings, if because 
in agreeing to a committee, it was known 
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that certain specific propositions were to 
be submitted in that committee, that those 
who had voted for the committee were of 
consequence to be bound to adopt those 
specific propositions. I apprehend the 
very reverse to be the case, for the essence 
and object of every commiltee is to exa- 
mine, in detail, the subject which shall 
be submitted to their consideration; and 
without such examination they cannot, of 
course, be considered as giving those de- 
tails their assent. The hon. and learned 
serjeant who spoke last has admitted, that 
relief to a certain extent is due to the 
Catholics of Ireland, and has expressed 
his readiness to give his aid towards in- 
troducing a bill ‘for attaining this end— 
he, at the same time, however, utterly dis- 
approves of any committee being formed. 
Now, if the hon. and learned serjeant had 
been at all acquainted with the usage of 
Parliament, he would have found that to 
introduce such a bill, without a committee, 
would be utterly impracticable, as the 
invariable rule is, to submit such questions 
to the consideration of a committee, before 
the House is moved for leave to bring in 
the bill. Insomuch, therefore, the bon. 
and learned gentleman’s observations are 
favourable to the Resolutions before us, 
In voting for the committee, I hold my- 
self as free to decide on the merits of the 
specific propositions to be discussed, as he 
who is determined to vote against them; 
but it isnot because I disapprove of the 
conduct of the petitioners, that I am 
therefore to oppose the committee. The 
hon. and learned gentleman says, the Ca- 
tholics, on this occasion, have come for- 
ward with positive demands, less than 
which will not satisfy them. I protest 
against being supposed in any degree 
pledged to what are called the demands 
of the Catholics. ‘The question for con- 
sideration now, however, involves not 
merely the interests of the Catholics or 
the Protestants, but the freedom and the 
happiness and the welfare of the whole 
community. I cannot, because any par- 
ticular individuals have been guilty of in- 
discretion, deny that which is due to the 
prosperity of the community at large. 
The Catholics may demand what they 
please; but no member is bound to con- 
cede more than he may think proper. It 
is natural, where a great deal is due, that 
a great deal should be demanded; but 
because there is a universality of demand, 
it does not therefore follow there shall be 
a universality of concession. My opinion 
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now, however, as it has always been, is, 
that the measure itself is the greatest se- 
curity which this country can have. I 
think that the Catholics would have acted 
wisely, prudently, and with judgment, if, 
in seeking the accomplishment of their 
desires, they had acted consistently with 
the wishes, or the pleasure, or the preju- 
dices of the Protestants; and this I have 
declared upon more occasions than one. 
Were a consideration of the conduct of 
the Catholics to bias my vote upon this 
occasion, when I consider the course which 
they have pursued towards my right hon. 
‘and highly respected friend (Mr. Grat- 
tan), it would place me in the list of their 
enemies. ‘To him they owed more than to 
any other man alive, and yet how did they 
pay theirdebtof gratitude? lam,neverthe- 
Jess, persuaded, whatever may have been 
the motives by which they were actuated, 
or however ill-counselled they may have 
been, that the feelings of his great mind 
have not been altered, and that their con- 
duct has made as little impression upon 
him as it has upon me. In considering 
the question itself, the proceedings of the 
Catholics will not induce him or me to 
vote against the consideration of a subject 
in which I conceive the highest interests 
of the united kingdom are involved. Upon 
these grounds, I shall vote for going into 
the committee ; but I repeat, in acceding 
to the motion for this purpose, I pledge 
myself to no distinct opinion as to the pro- 
positions which my hon. friend may think 
proper to propose. 

Mr. Peel said, that to the honour and 
dignity of the House it was due that the 
motion for going into a committee should 
be resisted. If an attempt at arrangement 
could only be productive of dissatisfaction 
and disunion, there was no reason why 
the House should proceed to legislate on 
the subject; and on this ground it was 
material to inquire into the state of feel- 
ing among the Catholics of Ireland, as 
that feeling was to be collected from the 
declarations of persons who possessed the 
confidence of that body. The hon. baronet 
who moved the Resolutions had said, that 
by repealing the laws obnoxious to them, 
the House would obtain the gratitude of 
the Irish Catholics. The hon. baronet 


should have been the last person to talk 
of the gratitude of the Irish Catholics, 
when he reflected on the circumstances 
under which he himself had been induced 
to present their petition to the House. 
Mr. Peel said, he should beg the attention 
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of the House to some facts, which he 
should state principally from printed do- 
cuments, illustrative of the conduct of 
that body of men by whom the petition 
to the House had been drawn up, and of 
the temper in which it was probable that 
any concession would be received by 
them, and by the Catholics in general. 
It had been said by the hon. baronet, that 
the object was so great that they should 
not ‘squabble,’ to use his own words, 
about securities; but they might see, 
from the facis which he would state, what 
was the security which was to be looked 
for from the feelings of the Catholics 
themselves. The newspapers most in the 
confidence of the Catholic body, had 
given, under the title of “* The Catholic 
Association,” an account of a meeting of 
that body in Capel-street, in which Mr. 
O’Connel reported that he had waited 
with the rest of a sub-committee on sir 
H. Parnell, who with promptness and 
cheerfulness had undertaken to present 
their petition. [Sir H. Parnell observed, 
that the House was not to trust the correct- 
ness of these reports.] Mr. Peel continued, 
that asa doubt wasthrown upon the correct. 
nessof that account, he should immediately 
cast it aside, as he did not attach much im- 
portance to it, and should merely assume, 
which he believed no one would deny, 
that the hon. baronet had been induced 
by that body to present the petition, and 
to propose the Resolutions which he had 
circulated. He should proceed to men- 
tion the circumstances under which this 
body originated. In 1811 it was deter- 
mined by the Catholics of Ireland that 
a body should be formed, consisting of 
the Catholic peers, sons of peers, and 
baronets, and the remaining members of 
the committee of 1793, together with re- 
presentatives from each parish and town, 
which body was entrusted with the Ca- 
tholic affairs, as far as regarded petitions 
to Parliament, and the forwarding the ob- 
ject of those petitions. Two members of 
this body were arrested, for having been 
present at the elections, which was illegal 
by the Convention Law, were prosecuted, 
and found guilty. The body was then 
in appearance dissolved ; but an aggregate 
meeting was called, at which it was re- 
solved, that the members of the Catholic 
Convention had the confidence of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and a petition was 
agreed on to the Prince Regent, com- 
plaining of infractions of the law on the 
part of the Duke of Richmond and his 
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right hon. friend (Mr. Wellesley Pole.) 
An Address was prepared, and read to all 
the members of the former body, who ac- 
cordingly met and continued to meet, till 
in the last year it was dissolved by the 
Lord-lieutenant in Council, who by a 
proclamation declared it illegal. The 
Catholic Committee was thus, as the Con- 
vention had been, in appearance dis- 
solved. An aggregate meeting, however, 
was again held, and a resolution was 
adopted, recommending to the members 
of the Catholic Board to form a voluntary 
association. A body was formed of the 
members of two bodies, one of which had 
been declared to be illegal by a judicial 
sentence, and the other by a proclamation ; 
and by this association was the present 
Petition to Parliament, and the Resolu- 
tions drawn up on the part of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. Every one acquainted 
with the internal state of Ireland must 
have known the effect which the existence 
of these bodies had produced, or whether 
they could augur any thing of peace or 
concord from the members who formed 
part of the voluntary association. They 
would recollect their interference in the 
right of election by which those Catholics 
who had not voted at the last general 
election in favour of the advocates of the 
Catholic claims had lost the confidence 
of their Catholic fellow-subjects :—they 
would recollect the project of parochial 
subscriptions, by which power was given 
to call on every househoulder for JOd. or 
a larger sum, to defray the expense of 
the petitions to Parliament, and by which 
it was ordered that those who had “ fe- 
fused to pay,” should have those words 
written against their names :—they would 
remember that a circular was sent to 
every member of the body to invite them 
to meet on the first and third Saturday of 
every month, because they were appre- 
hensive that a religious persecution was 
about to recommence in Ireland. It was 
that body also which took on itself to in- 
quire into alleged injuries to some Catho- 
lic soldiers; and it was in that body that 
it was proposed to appoint ambassadors to 
the Spanish Cortes, to beg their interfe- 
rence in the government of this country. 
It was that body that appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the means by which 
the suffering Catholics of Monaghan could 
best be supported by legal means. The 
present association, to the honour of the 
former bodies, was not composed of all 
the members of those bodies, but of their 
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leading and most violent members. How 
far, then, was the peace and honour of 
the united kingdom likely to be supported 
by such a body? ‘That question might 
be answered by every member of the 
grand juries, who had almost unanimously 
attributed to that body the disturbed state 
of their counties. Was the House, then, to 
accept Resolutions dictated by this body? 
But it was said by some, that the House 
might grant a part of the claims of the 
Catholics, under the restrictions which 
might be thought necessary ; but to this 
the Catholics replied, * We will not 
thank you—we will resist a partial repeal, 
or a repeal which gives you any security.” 
The Bill which the hon. baronet intended 
to introduce, would have the effect of 
separating Ireland from Great Britain; 
but if a different bill was to be brought 
in, they should first hear the terms in 
which the Bill of 1813 was spoken of by 
Mr. O’Connel, in a meeting of the Catho- 
li¢ Board, which was held for the pur- 
pose of passing thanks on the Catholic 
relates for their opposition to that Bill. 
{Sir H. Parnell here again wished to ob- 
serve on the inaccuracy of the accounts 
which had been given of his interview 
with the sub-committee.} Mr. Peel ob- 
served, that the passage which he was 
about to read did not refer to any part of 
the conduct of the hon. baronet, but of a 
gentleman (Mr. O’Connel) who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the Irish Ca- 
tholics in a greater degree than any other 
person, and who had the votes oe seme 
individual of the association for his ap- 
pointment to the sub-committee of which 
he wasa member. At every meeting of 
the Catholics of Ireland the thanks of the 
body to Mr. O’Connel were among their 
resolutions. The opinion of a person who 
seemed thus to represent the opinions of 
the Catholic body was of some import- 
ance; and the more so, because he had 
drawn up the present Resolutions and the 
Bill, which, to save the Parliament the 
trouble of legislation, had been drawn up 
and previously circulated, and which the 
Catholics presented as the only measure 
they would have. (Hear! from some 
members on the Opposition side of the 
House. |—If the hon. members thought a 
different bill might be brought in, they 
might hear in what terms the Bill of 1813 
was described by Mr. O’Connel—« It is 
impossible,” he says, “ that you should 
bear the name and form of Irishmen, and 
not abhor that absurd and mischievous 
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Bill. You need not be warned that you 
should not confide in your members, &c.” 
Then, alluding to the cheer with which 
the report of the contested clause in the 
Bill of 1813 being lost was received, he 
says, “ That ruffian shout of English inso- 
lence may be the last outrage on poor 
fallen degraded Ireland. The day-star of 
her liberty will arise” (in the shape of 
the Bill which the hon. baronet would 
propose.) “ This last insult is indelibly 
fixed in the mind of every Irish Catholic, 
and, though it may be forgiven, it cannot 
be forgotten.’ Such language augured 
the impossibility of any conciliatory ar- 
rangement. The Bill, however, which 
was brought in was described as a bill to 
bury all animosities, and unite all the 
subjects of his Majesty in defence of the 
empire.—If the justice of the proposition 
submitted to the House were indisputable, 
he would admit that the conduct of the 
parties upon whose petition this proposi- 
tion was grounded, would bea matter of 
no account, But when the conciliation 
of these parties was the avowed object, 
that conduct was a material subject of 
consideration. From the celebrated speech 
of that celebrated orator, Dr. Dromgoole, 
in 1813, at the meeting of the Catholics, 
from whom this petition emanated, it ap- 
peared that no such securities as had been 
submitted to that House in the course of 
that year, could be at all acceded to, con- 
sistently with a due regard to the disci- 
pline of the Catholic Church. And how 
did this orator describe the Protestant re- 
ligion, in an authorized publication of his 
speech ? why, that the Protestant religion, 
if supported by Heaven, required no 
human aid; but that, if not so supported, 
no laws could sustain it; for it must have 
been built upon a sandy foundation, and 
had lasted as long as any other novelty. 
This speech prefaced the Resolutions of 
the Catholic meeting, by which the Bill 
brought before the House in 1813 was 
marked with the most decided disapproba- 
tion, especially as to the proposition 
brought forward for the security of the 
Protestant Establishment. With those 
Resolutions, too, the declaration of the 
Irish prelates in 1813 entirely concurred. 
Nay, this ecclesiastical assembly voted 
thanks to Dr. Milner, whom they called 
the unwearied, incorruptible, and able 
agent of the Catholic cause. With these 


proceedings in the recollection of the 
House, be asked, whether any candid man 
could calculate that any measure the 
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House was likely to adopt, would give 
satisfaction to, or excite the gratitude of 
the Catholic body of Ireland? Such a 
calculation would indeed be quite idle, as 
must be evident from the instances which 
he bad cited. Upon the minds of those 
gentlemen who had, in 1813, declared 
their expectation that the discussion on 
that occasion would be final, as explana- 
tory of the views of the House, he trusted 
that this consideration would have its due 
effect. On the whole, seeing that no ar- 
rangement was likely to take place that 
could promise the conciliation of the peti- 
tioners, if their wishes were to be judged 
of from their own language, he could not 
accede to the proposed committee. 

Sir J. Newport thought, that looking to 
the tranquillity of Ireland, and the conso- 
lidation of the Union, it would be most 
unwise to dismiss the petitioners before 
the House without any examination of 
their case. Such a proceeding would in- 
deed serve, in his judgment, to aggravate 
that soreness, upon the expression of 
which the last speaker had so long dwelt, 
while it must operate to paralyze a great 
portion of the strength of the empire, at 
a period when the effective union of all its 
resources was so essential to its common 
safety. He lamented that so much bitter- 
ness had been manifested upon both sides 
of this question, and especially that such 
bitterness had appeared in that House. 
But he could not persuade himself to be- 
lieve, that the House would repel the case 
of the petitioners unheard, merely because 
some of those aggrieved individuals had 
given expression to their honest minds in 
rather an intemperate manner. For it 
might be, that if any set of gentlemen in 
that House were equally aggrieved, they 
would vent their dissatisfaction in terms 
even more intemperate. As to securities, 
he could not help thinking that the best 
security that could be devised for the pre- 
sent establishments of the country would 
consist in a community of privileges; be- 
cause every man, of every religious per- 
suasion, would then have an interest in 
supporting the system to which he owed 
the enjoyment of his privileges. Accord- 
ing to the last speaker, the House should 
decline to concede to, or even abstain 
from, the consideration of the Catholic 
claims, until the Catholics should alto- 
gether suppress the declaration of any 
angry feeling: but in his (sir J. N.’s) 
view, it would be the better policy at 
once to remove the cause of such angry 
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feeling. Such a course, indeed, would be 
more wise towards the state, and more 
just towards the parties aggrieved. It 
mattered not, according to his judgment 
on this occasion, what was the conduct of 
the petitioners or their connexions ;—for, 
whether any petition was before the 
House or not, it was due to justice and 
the public interest, to take this question 
into consideration. Therefore the con- 
duct of no set of men belonging to the 
Catholic body should withdraw the House 
from a proper sense of its duty. He la- 
mented as much as any man, that any 
portion of the Catholics should have in- 
jared their cause by the indiscretion of 
their language or conduct; but he main- 
tained, that such indiscretion should not 
influence the judgment of the House upon 
the present occasion. For the question 
for the consideration of the House was, 
not what might be the gratitude of any of 
those who were to receive, but what it 
was due to justice to give. Therefore the 
intemperate language of individuals should 
have no weight upon the decision of the 
House on this motion, The arguments 
and the statements of the last speaker, 
who was so decidedly hostile to the Ca- 
tholic cause—who was so wedded to 
things as they existed—might be very 
impressive upon those who thought with 
him ; but in his mind they had no bear- 
ing upon the real merits of the present 
question. According to that right hon. 
gentleman it would be derogatory to the 
dignity of Parliament, while it would not 
tend to satisfy the feelings of the Catholic 
body, to accede to this motion; but he 
decidedly differed from that right hon. 
gentleman. For if, even upon his own 
statement, the Catholic people were under 
the influence of agitators, the best mode 
of taking them out of the hands of those 
— would be to prove, on the part 
of Parliament, a disposition to consider 
the claims and to redress the grievances 
of that body, especially asthe object of 
the petitioners was to remove complaints 
in which the Catholic people could have 
no other interest than that which they 
felt towards the higher orders, whose gra- 
titude could not be questioned if reason- 
able concessions were granted. On these 
grounds he trusted that the House would 
decide in this case rather from judgment 
than feeling, without reference to the 
irritation on either side; and that the Ca- 
tholic body, evincing an inclination to 
sacrifice whatever was not essential to 
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their doctrines, in order to conciliate their 
Protestant brethren, anarrangement would 
take place satisfactory to all parties, It 
would be recollected, that in going into 
the proposed committee the House would 
not stand pledged to the Resolutions 
brought forward by his hon. friend, or to 
any other course of proceeding, it being 
competent to any member to propose any 
measure he might think proper; and 
under such circumstances he hoped that 
the proposed committee would be acceded 
to. If not, he could not help thinking 
that the House would be betrayed <into 
the abdication of a great and important 
public duty. 

Mr. Bathurst defended the line of con- 
duct adopted by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Peel), from the animadversions of 
the last speaker, and strongly objected to 
the mode pursued by the hon. baronet 
who had introduced the question. It was 
the first time he recollected the introduc- 
tion of a proposition of this kind, by pro- 
ducing to the House a series of resolu- 
tions, not for their consideration, but for 
their unqualified approval. To add to 
this inconsistency, they were called upon 
to go into the proposed committee, not to 
acquiesce in the sine qud non of the peti- 
tioners, but to see how far they could de- 
viate from it. He was quite hostile to 
such a course of proceeding ; for instead 
of tending to conciliate those in whose 
behaif the proposition was urged, it would 
only lead to their further irritation. Nor 
would he ever concur in any measure of 
this description, until the respectable 
class of the Roman Catholics stepped for- 
ward to rescue themselves from the thral- 
dom of those who were meeting with an 
avowal of ingratitude, the interposition of 
the Legislature in the adjustment of their 
claims, With respect to the argument of 
securities, an extraordinary position had 
been taken by the supporters of the mo- 
tion—that securities were best obtained 
by requiring none. As to the reasons for 
going into a committee, which were ad- 
duced by those who professed to disap- 
prove of the Resolutions of the hon. ba- 
ronet, he could not comprehend the 
ground of such reasons; for if it were 
proposed to substitute any other Resolu- 
tions, why not bring them forward at 
once, and make them the subject of a dis- 
tinct motion? which would be a more par- 
liamentary mode of proceeding, than to 
resolve into a committee merely for the 
purpose of negativing the objects upon 
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which the proposition before the House 
was submitted. The opinions which had 
been publicly expressed by the Catholics, 
he was of opinion proved to demonstra- 
tion, that the course now recommended, 
would not be the means of conciliating 
them, and of terminating the existing diffe- 
rences. The minor grievances of the 
Catholics ought not to be made a pretext 
for going into the committee. To go 
into a committee on the Catholic claims 
at present, would be to waste the time of 
the House ; for as the former Bill had not 
proved satisfactory, there was no reason 
to suppose that the one which the hon. 
baronet wished to bring in would be more 
successful, 

Lord Binning said, he would not enter 
on the general question of the claims of 
the Catholics, but should vote for going 
into the committee, though he might there 
vote against every one of the Resolutions. 
If he were to narrow his view of the sub- 
ject to the consideration of the conduct of 
individuals of the Catholic body, instead 
of looking to the general merits of the 
question, it was probable that he should 
come to the same decision that his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Peel) had come to on 
the historical statement which be had 
submitted to the House. He much re- 
gretted the course taken by his right 
hon. friend in deciding against the prayer 
of the Catholics, on the grounds upon 
which he had acknowledged that decision 
to rest. For himself, he did not feel that 
he had any thing to do with what any 
factious speeches which Mr. O’Connel or 
Dr. Dromgoole might have made. What- 
ever their conduct had been, it ought not 
to affect the general question. If ever a 
question had gained by discussion, this 
had. He thought the destiny of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, had been left 
in their own hands. Had they felt grateful 
to that House and to their firm and vene- 
rable friend (Mr. Grattan), they might 
now have been in a different situation. 
He regretted (the hon. baronet would 
forgive him,) that the petition of the Ca- 
tholics had not been entrusted to the same 
hands which had been so long charged 
with it, and he lamented to find it wanted 
a number of respectable names which had 
been always attached to it before. He 
objected to the Resolutions, as descending 
to minor objects, with which it was not 
before thought advisable to encumber the 
great measure of Catholic emancipation ; 
and he also objected to them because they 
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contained not one word which went to 
give security to the Protestant establish- 
ment. There was nothing in the oath 
now proposed to that effect, as there was 
in that brought forward two years ago; 
and he, for one, was of opinion, that the 
Catholic who would not take an oath to 
support the existing establishment, ought 
not to be entrusted with political power. 
He was not very sanguine as to the result 
of this day’s debate, but he should sit 
down satisfied that the day was not. far 
distant when the decision of Parliament 
would unite all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and bury past differences in 
oblivion. 

Mr. Bankes commented with some 
severity on the Resolutions of the hon. 
baronet, which in Ireland had been pub- 
lished in the form of a bill, and which it 
appeared the hon. baronet bad not brought 
forward of himself, but had received 
them from a body of men whom he be- 
lieved to represent a large portion of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. He saw no 
prospect of conciliatory measures being 
successfully pursued, seeing that the Ro- 
man Catholics required the surrender of 
all they wished to obtain without offering 
any security in return. ‘Till the Church 
of Rome adopted a different mode of 
treating those who might be considered 
as heretical from that which had been 
hitherto pursued, he was of opinion that 
the Catholics could not be entrusted with 
political power, without an apprehension 
that they would attempt to use it for 
ulterior purposes. He thought nothing 
farther ought to be done with respect to 
the Catholic claims, till they came for- 
ward with those securities which might 
satisfy the Protestants, Till this was 
done, it was not too much for the House 
to say, that it would not proceed one 
step farther in the business. Until that 
time should arrive, Parliament could not 
consent to invest that body with political 
power. Those who professed the esta- 
blished religion had a right to say, We 
cannot give you an extension of privi- 
leges, unless you are willing to give us 
securities. Some of the most intelligent 
men in the country had endeavoured to 
form something tending towards satisfac- 
tory security ; but that which we looked 
upon asa panacea had been treated by 
the Catholics as an abomination. Under 


all the circumstances, seeing no prospect 
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lutions were not the work of the hon. ba- 
ronet, but had been put into his hands by 
certain individuals in Ireland—seeing that 
they had not the concurrence of those re- 
spectable persons who had usually been 
the advocates of the Catholics on former 
occasions—and not seeing that any bene- 
ficial result could be expected from the 
course now recommended to the House, 
he hoped the motion would be thrown 
out by a large majority. 

Lord Castlereagh aid, that it was not his 
intention to occupy the time of the House 
at any length; but he could not consent to 
suffer the present question to go to a vote, 
without stating the — view which he 
entertained of it, It was his solemn con- 
viction, that in bringing it forward in the 
manner it ws now produced, the ultimate 
success of the measure would be rather 
retardedthan advanced. His opinions upon 
the subject were in no degree varied from 
those which he had pronounced on former 
occasions; and he was thoroughly con- 
vinced, that any measure of concession, 
unless founded upon the general and com- 
prehensive principle heretofore discussed 
and admitted, would fail in all those con- 
ciliating qualities which it was so essential 
to regard. With respect to the manner 
in which the intentions of the Legislature, 
during the last session, were met by the 
Catholics of Ireland, he had no hesitation 
in saying, that if the ultimate decision of 
the question depended upon his individual 
judgment, he should not discourage the 
giving effect to that measure, even though 
it were met on the part of the people of 
Ireland, by the most extensive dissatisfac- 
tion. He did not conceive that on any 
great measure of state, the people were 
generally qualified to estimate its fitness 
or propriety at the moment of adopting 
it, when their passions and interests were 
strongly excited or alarmed. When, 
therefore, he looked to the speeches of the 
individuals in Ireland, who now managed 
the affairs of the Catholics, and when he 
looked to their conduct, he might regard 
them as obstacles to the immediate ac- 
complishment of measures of general re- 
lief, but certainly not as containing in 
them any thing dangerous. He had al- 
ways been of opinion, that the question of 
concession, if granted with those securities 
which were essential to it, would never 
confer upon the Catholics that quantum 
of power which could render it dangerous 
to admit them into the constitution. As 
to the present moment, however, in which 
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their claims were brought forward, it was 
impossible to observe the studied pains that 
had been taken to withdraw their petition 
from the hands of one who had conducted 
their cause through all the conflicts and 
enmities of party, with a judgment, a 
temper, and a moderation that had won 
ihe homage of all sides, however opposed 
in their views, without feeling that the 
measure now introduced, was distinctly 
meant as a measure of contrast, to that 
which Parliament bad sanctioned in prin- 
ciple during the preceding session. They 
nowsolicited unqualified admission into the 
Constitution, and claimed it asa matter of 
justice at the hands of the Legislature; 
and regarding that as the only object of 
their petition, he certainly was anxious 
that the committee should be granted, if 
it were only that an opportunity might 
thus be afforded of pronouncing distinctly 
the sense of Parliament on that subject ; 
and, that the Catholics themselves might 
be taught, if they again applied to Parlia- 
ment, that tone of moderation which could 
alone insure to them the ultimate object 
of their wishes. He did not consider him- 
self, therefore, as acting with any incon- 
sistency in voting for the committee, 
though he should feel it his duty in 
the committee to mark his most decided 
opposition to unqualified concession, Nor 
should he feel himself called upon either 
to modify the propositions ot the hon. 
baronet, or to submit any others of a dif- 
ferent description ; for, unless the Catho- 
lics greatly altered their conduct, he was 
persuaded that, instead of this country 
becoming more inclined to conciliate 
them, the question would iose ground by 
repeated discussion. He had thus briefly 
stated his present opinions upon the sub- 
ject, and should abstain from going into 
any general view of its merits. ; 
Mr. Whitbread said, he concurred with 
the noble lord in his opinion that a com- 
mittee would be desirable, though there 
were many of the propositions against 
which he (Mr. W.) should vote; but he 
must think that if the committee were 
granted, it ought to do something else 
than merely to negative the wishes of the 
Catholics for unqualified concession. The 
hope of qualified concession, of concession 
with such securities as were thought ne- 
cessary, had been strongly nourished in 
his mind, after the proceedings of the ses- 
sion of 1813, when that bill emanated from 
the committee, and when the first clause 
of it was lost only by a majority of four: 
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from that moment he considered the prin- 
ciple as carried; but he now observed, 
with the deepest regret, that the day 
of emancipation, instead of approaching 
nearer, was receding from their view. 
Why did the noble lord now speak with 
despondency upon the subject? because 
things had occurred in Ireland which took 
away from the friends of the Catholics, 
and from the Catholics themselves, that 
sanguine expectation of success which 
they before entertained. For himself, he 
could set at naught all the violent and 
idle speeches made against members of 
that House ; but when he found that they 
have defeated themselves by their con- 
duct, he could not overlook or fail to 
Jament such conduct. At the same time 
it might be observed, that the conduct of 
Mr. O’Connel in Ireland had been exactly 
the same as that of the right hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr. Peel), who, by all kinds of ex- 
aggeration, endeavoured to aggravate the 
Protestants, as Mr. O’Connel, by exagge- 
ration, thought to inflame the Catholics ; 
and if the noble lord could sit patiently 
and hear such language from the right 
hon. Secretary, he must say, that there 
appeared as little hope of conciliation on 
one side as an the other. But there was a 
gentleman who, in all former discussions, 
had occupied a very prominent part in the 
debate, whose name had not even been 
mentioned that night, to his (Mr. Whit- 
bread’s) very great surprise ; not a word 
had been said about the Pope, the terrible 
Pope, Buonaparté’s Pope, the Pope who 
was to have been met by an Irish Pupe at 
Ballyshannon. (A laugh]. And why was 
that gentleman totally forgotten? Be- 
cause he had not been found what was ex- 
pected ; because he was the mere tool of 
Buonaparté. The course of the Catholics 
since 1813 had certainly been a bad one ; 
and if any one part of their conduct was 
more maiked by want of judgment than 
another (he spoke without the slightest 
disparagement of his hon. friend), it was 
removing their Petition from the hands in 
which their cause had been so long sanc- 
tified. [Hear, hear!] Still, however, in 
determining upon the simple question, 
whether they should go into a committee, 
he would say aye, not because the hon. 
baronet had a string of propositions to 
submit, but because there were conces- 
sions which might be made in that com- 
mittee, that would do much towards con- 
ciliation. The army, the navy, and the 
bar, in the opinion of those who were 
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decidedly hostile to unqualified concession, 
might be thrown open tothem. It had 
been said, also, that they might be allowed 
protection both in the army and navy in 
their religious worship. And were those 
things nothing? Did they not constitute a 
boon which the Catholics might be happy 
to receive, and which the Legislature ought 
to be desirous to grant? Were they to 
vote for the committee, like the noble 
lord, expressly for the purpose of nega- 
tiving that which all agreed might be 
conceded, because Mr. O’Connel made 
violent speeches, which were in truth 
quite unimportant, or because Dr, Drom- 
goole made speeches not only violent, 
but absurd ? He hoped he should live to 
see the day when the present conductors 
of the Catholics would be removed, or, if 
not removed, that they themselves would 
change, return to a sound discretion, and 
choose their former leader. [Hear, hear !]. 
He should most heartily vote for the mo- 
tion, as being the only course, under pre= 
sent circumstances, which afforded any 
prospect of success ; but had he been asked 
whether this year or the next, or what 
period would have been best for bringing 
the subject forward, his answer would have 
been—ask Mr. Grattan. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, it was not his 
intention to trespass long upon the atten- 
tion of the House ; but under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he felt it impos- 
sible to give a silent vote upon the ques- 
tion. In explaining the grounds upon 
which he should vote that night, it was 
necessary to define accurately what the 
question was upon which they were then 
called upon to decide. The House was 
not then called upon to concede the 
claims of the Catholics, or to determine 
to what extent concessions ought to be 
granted, but merely to refer the Petition 
to the consideration of the committee; 
The hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, had, in his opinion, put the ques- 
tion upon its proper footing, and he should 
follow that example, and confine himself 
strictly to the question, Whether this Pe« 
tition ought or ought not to be referred to 
a committee? Retaining, es he did, the 
opinion he had formerly expressed with 
respect to the claims of the Catholics, he 
was decidedly of opinion that the motion 
of his hon, friend (sir H. Parnell) ought 
to be agreed to; but, on the other hand, 
he desired to be distinctly understood, that, 
in giving that vote, he by no means pledged 
himself to support the propositions of his 
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hon. friend. If he thought that such an 
inference could be fairly drawn from his 
voie, he should undoubtedly oppose the 
committee. After the fullest and most 
mature consideration he could give on the 
subject, he was convinced that the Bill 
brought in in a former session by his 
right hon. friend (Mr, Grattan) contained 
all the concessions that could be fairly 
claimed by, or safely granted to the Ca- 
tholics ; and to the extent of the conces- 
sions contained in that Bill he was always 
ready to gu. He could not help express- 
ing, however, his regret at the manner in 
which the subject had now been brought 
forward. it was not necessary for him to 
say, that by that expression he meant no 
disrespect to his hon. friend (Sir H. Par- 
nell), for whom he entertained the highest 
esteem and affection; but still he could 
not but lament that he had undertaken to 
bring forward the Petition under such 
circumstances. Indeed, he should always 
consider it as a misfortune to all parties 
to have the subject taken out of the hands 
of his right hon. friend (Mr, Grattan), who 
had hitherto supported it with so much 
eloquence, moderation, and wisdom, and 
under whose auspices it had the greatest 
chance of success.—Though he did not 
think this the proper time to enter into a 
discussion upon the general subject, yet 
he could not help observing, that his 
right hon. friend near him (Mr. Peel) had 
not been very fairly or candidly treated 
in the observations which had been made 
upon his statements respecting the Ca- 
tholic Committee. His right hon. friend 
had merely repeated their own language, 
and if the repetition of their own words 
had the effect of a severe censure upon 
that body, the fault undoubtedly rested 
with those who originally used them; 
knowing, as he did, the nature and con- 
struction of that committee, he certainly 
did not think his right hon. friend liable 
to any animadversion for what he had 
said; on the contrary, he might, he was 
convinced, have gone a great deal farther, 
without being liable to the charge of exag- 
geration. He had, upon former occasions, 
been under the necessity so fully to ex- 
press his opinion to the House respecting 
that body, that it was unnecessary for 
him now to enlarge upon the subject. He 
had always considered it as a dangerous as- 
sembly ; it consisted of several hundred 
persons selected from all the different 
ranks of the Catholics; they met once a 
week, or oftener; they aped all the forms, 
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and tried to assume the powers of a con- 
vention representing all the estates of the 
Catholics ; it became, therefore, absolutely 
necessary for the public tranquillity, that 
they should be suppressed. As for the 
body which now met under the name of a 
Board, he did not consider it as being im- 
portant or dangerous; the most respect- 
able of the Catholics had withdrawn from 
it, and the board now consisted only of 
a few factious individuals meeting in ob- 
scure places, and forming an object rather 
of contempt than of apprehension. But 
it had always appeared to him the greatest 
possible injustice to the Catholic body at 
large, to suppose that their sentiments 
were spoken by the Catholic Board. From 
every iuquiry which he could make, (and 
his means of information were pretty 
extensive), he was convinced that a large 
majority of the Catholics of Ireland highly 
disapproved of the violent and intem- 
perate proceedings of that board. He 
lamented most sincerely that the Bill 
brought forward by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Grattan) bad not passed; because 
he was convinced that, notwithstanding 
the declamations of the Catholic Board, 
and opinions expressed by the Catholic 
prelates, it would have given satisfaction 
to the great mass of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, who would, at this moment, if 
his right hon. friend had succeeded, have 
been gratefully and tranquilly enjoying 
the boon granted to them by the Legisla- 
ture. The failure of that Bill had again 
enabled the Board to raise its voice; but 
no intemperate language which it might 
use, no threats which it might throw out, 
would have the slightest effect in inducing 
that House to withdraw its attention from 
the claims of the Catholics. He trusted 
that the House would let the Petition go 
to a committee, not pledging itself to 
agree to the whole or any part of the Re- 
solutions, but for the purpose of giving 
the question that mature consideration 
which its importance deserved. 

Sir N. Colthurst supported the motion 
for going into a committee, and argued 
against those who maintained, that unless 
the House went the whole length of the 
Catholic demands, they would effect no- 
thing. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, he should 
detain the House very shortly, but that 
on a question affecting so deeply that 
country to which he was bound by every 
tie of private affection, by every public 
obligation also, he could hardly give a 
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silent vote. He felt not now that pleasure 
which the hon. gentleman (Mr. Whit- 
bread) had described himself to feel—on- 
the contrary, he came to the consideration 
of the motion of to-night, not only with 
painful reflections on much of what had 
passed, but without any of those animating 
anticipations of success, by which, two 
years since, the advocates of the Catholic 
claims had been cheered and sustained. 
He, too, should vote for the committee, 
and with sentiments similar to many of 
those who, in preceding him, had ex- 
plained the grounds on which they gave 
that vote; but as he did not expect to 
arrive at that point which his noble friend |, 
{lord Castlereagh) did, as he hardly | 
hoped from the manifested disposition of | 
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his judgment, his moderation, and his un- 
questioned patriotism. I give my vote, 
then, for going to-night into this commit- 
tee. I give it in consistency with my 
former opinion, and in the hope of better 
times—of those times, when the question 
may again come forward under the aus- 
pices of him, who has before carried it 
so near to its consummation, and for whom 
its accomplishment is yet reserved ; for I 
do feel within me, Sir, that it is reserved 
for him, ere long too, to achieve a mea- 
sure which will conciliate the Irish peo- 
ple, which will give tothe empire the 
best confirmation of her strength, and 
to its illustrious author an imperishable 
fame. 

Mr. Huskisson lamented, in common 


the House, and the course which the de- with all who had spoken on the subject, 
bate had taken, that they should get into the conduct and the language of the Ca- 
that committee, or that he should have | tholics of Ireland—conduct and language 
an opportunity of protesting against the much more calculated to retard the at- 
intended Resolutions of the hon. baronet, tainment of their object, than the argu- 
he wished to guard his vote against the ments of those who conscientiously op- 
suspicion that he ever could be the advo- | posed their claims. He should certainly, 
cate of unqualified emancipation. Who however, vote for the committee; be- 
was there, even amongst its advocates, ,; cause when any considerable portion of 
who could hope to obtain it? He would | his Majesty’s subjects came to Parliament, 
go into the commitiee pledged to the , complaining of privations and disabilities, 
principle only—whatever might there be | he, for one, would never oppose the con- 
offered most resembling the Bill of 1813, sideration of their grievances. At the 
was that which he should approve the same time he wished it to be distinctly 
most. No man was now desired to do | understood, with reference to the Resolu- 
more than to accede to the principle, and, tions which had been proposed, that nei- 


it was idie perhaps to protest against 
being understood to be pledged to more. | 
Above all, he must deprecate, however, 
the decision to which the House was about 
perhaps to come, as being deemed in any 
respect to be formed on the main prin- | 
ciple of emancipation, or on the merits of 
this great question—the House could not 
separate, in its consideration, the question 
itself, from the circumstances under which 
it was submitted. He lamented those , 
circumstances as much as any man—he 
lamented that the splendid services of 
years had been forgotten, and he feared 
that the Catholic cause would long have 
to lament also, that it had been placed in 
other hands than those of the right hon. 
gentleman who had for so many years 
fought the battles of his country. If, 


Sir, (concluded Mr. Fitzgerald) that dis- 
tinguished person could find consolation in 
any circumstances which had diminished 
the favour with which the claims of the 
Catholics had been entertained by Parlia- 
ment, he might find it in the grateful and 
unanimous tribute which has been paid to 


ther on this nor on any other subject, he 
hoped the House of Commons would allow 
itself to be dictated to. 

Mr. Grattan rose and said :—Sir; Ex- 
hausted as the subject is, I trust that the 
House will allow me to trouble them with 
a few sentences. Ido not wish to give a 
silent vote upon the question, particularly 
circumstanced as I am with respect to it. 
I shall certainly vote for going into the 
committee, on the principle which has 
been so generally stated this evening; 
that the only thing we have at present to 
determine is, whether or not the Catholic 
question shall be taken into consideration, 
But in giving this vote, Sir, I by no means 
pledge myself to the support of the Reso- 
lutions which my hon. friend has exhi- 
bited. Further, I must say, that for some 
of those Resolutions I cannot vote. I beg 
leave to observe, in considering the Ca- 
tholic question, that it is not sufficient to 
dwell merely on what may be strictly 
and absolutely necessary—-some regard 
ought to be paid to the feelings of those 
by whom that guestion is to be deters 
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mined. I have no hesitation in sayin 

that I condemn (I am sorry if I give of- 
fence to persons who are of a different 
opinion,) but I condemn the application 
for unqualified concession. The know- 
ledge I have of the sentiments of this 
House convinces me that such a proposi- 
tion will not pass. When the petitioners 
desire emancipation without any condi- 
tions, they desire two things—they desire 
emancipation and then they desire that 
it may not be granted, because the an- 
nexation of no conditions must render the 
grant in this House impossible. I should 
therefore have flattered the Catholics had 
I told them they were entitled to expect 
a decision in their favour, because I know 
that under those circumstances that can- 
not be. I wish to support, and I mean to 
support the Catholic question with a 
desperate fidelity—if I may so express 
myself. I use the word ‘ desperate’, not 
with reference to any disposition on my 
part to sacrifice asingle principle of good 
government, or a single necessary security 
on that question, but because to my fide- 
lity I cannot promise success. Sir, un- 
less the Catholic body pursue a concilia- 
tory line of conduct—unless they come to 
this House, not with a silent and implied, 
but with a declared attachment to the 
vital principles of the constitution, they 
will not succeed. I have told them be- 
fore, and I now repeat it, that unless they 
adopt a spirit of conciliation, they will 
never succeed. I will say further, that 
conciliation is not only necessary to 
their interest, but essential to their duty, 
both to the state and to one another. 
If Catholic emancipation should not fi- 
nally be carried, it will be owing, not 
to the want of candour and considera- 
tion on the part of the Legislature, but 
to the want of prudence and discretion 
on the part of some Catholics, who do not 
assist the Protestant friends of their cause 
by expressing their ready concurrence in 
the adoption by Parliament of such secu- 
rities, as to their feelings may appear ne- 
cessary, and which at the same time may 
not be inconsistent with the Catholic re- 
ligion. Unless they do this, they will 
fail in their efforts, and their failure will 
be solely attributable to their want of dis- 
cretion. Sir, I have an ardent love for 
the Catholic body. Ido not ascribe the 
errors of some individuals to the body at 
large. But I once more say, that unless 


they adopt a spirit of conciliation, they 
have not the smallest chance of success. 
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I will trouble the House no further. In 
voting for the committee, I do not pledge 
myself to support all my hon. friend’s 
Resolutions, but only some of them. 
Should the House go into the committee, 
I shall again express those sentiments on 
this important question, which have been 
already registered, and which remain un- 
changed. 

Sir Henry Parnell made a short reply, 
in which he contended, that the discussion 
of the subject must be serviceable, and 
that, asa member of parliament, it was 
his bounden duty to lay the case of the 
Catholics before the House. He urged 
the House to consent to the committee, 
and expressed his conviction that he 
should be able in that committee to ex- 
plain his Resolutions in a way that would 
be thoroughly satisfactory. 

The House divided : 

For going into a Committee... 147 
AQZaINSt It 226 


Majority 81 
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Wednesday, May 31. 


Roman Cartnotics oF IRELAND.] Mr. 
James Daly presented a Petition from the 
Catholics of the county of Galway, pray- 
ing relief, and regretted that the decision 
of last night had been so unfavourable to 
the wishes of the petitioners. Having 
been so unfortunate as to have been shut 
out of the division last night, he took this 
opportunity of stating his entire concur- 
rence with the motion of the hon. baronet, 
being fully convinced that unless we put 
the Catholics of this empire on a footing 
of equality with their Protestant fellow 
subjects, we should want that cordiality 
which was so necessary to the prosperity 
of the two countries. 


Monument To Sir Epwarp Paken- 
HAM.] Lord Castlereagh rose to request 
an hon. general to postpone his motiou 
for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of the late sir Edward Pakenham. 
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It has been communicated to Government, 
that there did exist precedents closely ap- 
plicable to this case; and peutidedl that 
point were ascertained, there could re- 
main but one sentiment with respect to 
the merits and character of that gallant 
officer. It had already been a sufficient 
mortification to Government to appear in 
any way opposed to the suggestion of that 
honourable tribute ; but their only motive 
had been an apprehension that they might 
be opening too wide a door, and to be 
agreeing in one instance to what their 
public duty might render them unable to 
accede to in others. 

General Gascoyne declared, that his 
only object had been to do justice to the 
distinguished merits of as gallant an 
officer as had ever fallen in the service of 
his country. He had no objection to 
defer his motion, and doubted not that he 
could satisfy the noble lord, that bis mu= 
tion was strictly justified by precdent. 


MOTION RESPECTING THE COMPENSATION 
PAiO BY THE Bank For Stamps.} Mr. 
Grenfell rose to move for certain Papers, 
to elucidade the transactions between the 
public and the Bank of England, with re- 
spect to the stamps on the bills and notes 
issued by them. A compromise had, as 
was well known, been entered into with 
the Bank. The reason, and the only rea- 
son, for this indulgence granted to the 
Bank of England, was the practice which 
they had been in for a considerable time 
past—a practice to which he had no ob- 
jection—of cancelling all their bills and 
notes the moment they were returned. 
With this arrangement, or any other 
which had a tendency to promote the fair 
profits of the Bank of England, it was not 
his intention to interfere, so long as their 
profits were not all at the expense of the 
public. He wished to be allowed to make 
one or two observations on the different 
agreements which had been entered inte. 
The first agreement was made in 1791, 
and the sum agreed to be paid as a com- 
position for the duty on stamps was 
12,0001. per annum. At that time, as the 
House were aware, the Bank paid in spe- 
cie, and no notes under 5/. were issued, 
The whole amount of paper in circulation, 
in 1791, was between 10 and 11,000,000). 
On this agreement they went on till 1799. 
During the interim, several additions had 
been made to the Stamp-duties, without 
any addition having been made to the 
compromise on that account. In 1799, 
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when the Bank first issued 1/. notes, a 
duty of 2d. for each note, or 2d. a pound 
was.added. By the Act of 1799, 39 Geo. 
3, cap. 107, it was enacted that the com- 
Position, in consequence of the increased 
duties, should be in future 24,0004 In 
this 4,000/. was put down for the notes of 
twenty shillings, and 8,000/. for the dif- 
ferent duties enacted between 1791 and 
1799. In 1804 an addition of 50 per 
cent. was imposed on the I/. notes, At 
that time the circulation of the Bank had 
increased four millions and a half; but 
notwithstanding this great increase in the 
circulation, the addition to the composi- 
tion was not even in proportion to the 50 
per cent. on the 1/. notes, and no notice 
was taken of the addition to the circula- 
tion in the mean time. In 1808 another 
great addition was made to the stamps 
on bills of exchange and notes. An ad- 
dition to the composition was made in 
proportion to the Stamp-duties, but taking 
no notice of the increased circulation. It 
did appear that in every agreement which 
had been entered into with the Bank for 
the last 20 or 30 years, a most undue ad- 
vantage was given to the Bank of Eng- 
land at the expense of the public; and 
that this composition in lieu of stamps 
was only one of many instances in which 
the public had been injured. They had 
not only in some instances failed to in- 
crease the composition in proportion to 
the increase of stamp duties, but they had 
also paid no attention whatever to the 
progressive increase in the Bank’s circu- 
lation. In 1791 the circulation was from 
10 to 11 millions. When the second was 
imposed in 1799 it was 12 millions—in 
1804 it was 17 millions—last year it was 
increased to the enormous amount of 30 | 
millions—and at the period he was speak- , 
ing the average was 27 millions. Here, 
they had an increase of from 11 to 27 | 
millions, without any addition to the com- 
position from this increase in the circula- 
tion. He wished to suggest an annual 
account, in which should be stated the 
whole amount of the circulation in paper 
of all descriptions, arranged in classes, 
according to the different rates of Stamp- 
duties. The House wouJjd then be ena- 
bled to judge what the composition of the 
Bank of England ought to be, without any 
injustice on either party. The two papers 
he should therefore move for were—Jst. 
An Account of the Bank of England paper 
of all descriptions, arranged in classes, ac- 
cording to the different rates of duty cor- 
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responding to them. The want of such 
accounts as that now moved for had been 
the cause of a loss incurred by the public, 
and an improper gain made by the Bank, 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
pounds [Hear, hear!] He saw his hon. 
friend, the Governor of the Bank, smile at 
this ;—he was ready to go into the proof of 
his assertion with his hon. friend, or any 
director or member who might be dis- 
posed to question its accuracy. This was 
the result of calculations made on the 
papers now before the House, and he 
would pledge himself for their accuracy. 
The duties on nine millions, which was 
the amount of 1/. notes in circulation, 
alone amounted to 150,000/. The calcu- 
lation he had made upon the subject 
showed, that on the three last years the 
sum which the Bank ought to have paid 
as a compensation for the non-stamping 
of their notes was 300,0001., which, divided 
by three, gave 100,000/. per annum. 
What did the Bank in fact pay? only 
42,0001, consequently they were clear 
gainers out of the public purse to the ex- 
tent of 58,000/. per annum. ‘To that was 
also to be added the sum that would be 
produced by the stamps upon notes above 
20l. in value (for the estimate he had 
made above only referred to those of 
minor amount), as well as the further 
revenue that would be derived from Bank 
post-bills, which were likewise not taken 
into the account. He should not have 
the least objection to the Bank deriving 
this advantage, if the public was, in any | 
respect as important, gratuitously served 
by the Bank; but when he saw that the 
nation paid so exorbitantly already for 
the duties performed by that establish- 
ment, he must put it to the Governor of 
the Bank and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether they could expect that 
the oppressed peuple should make so 


large a sacrifice, to swell still more the 


treasures of a wealthy corporate body ? 
He moved, therefore, for an Account of the 
amount of Bank-notes in circulation on the 
Ist and 15th days of each month, from the 
Ist of June 1814, to the 15th of May 1815 
inclusive, distinguishing the amount of 
notes under the several classes. Also, a 
similar Account of the amount of Bank 
post-bills in circulation on the Ist of July 
1814, Ist of October 1814, Ist of January 
1815, and ist of April 1815. 

Mr. Meli:sh adverted to the time that 
would be taken, and the trouble given in 
making out the accounts required. ‘Tho~ 
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roughly to investigate the subject might 
probably occupy a clerk for six months. 
He had endeavoured to prevail on bis 
hon. friend not to bring this motion be- 
fore the House; but as he had not been 
able to succeed in that, he despaired now 
of inducing him to change his determina- 
tion, and therefore would not take up the 
tine of the House by going into the ques- 
tion. He regretted the course which the 
hon. gentleman had thought it his duty to 
take, from a persuasion that he (Mr. 
Grenfell) understood the business of the 
Bank company better than they under- 
stood it themselves, 

Mr. Tierney said, that if one clerk could 
make out the return in six months, twelve 
clerks would be able to prepare it ina 
fortnight. It might cost the Bank trouble, 
but it would save the public 58,000/. 
a year. Did the Governor of the Bank 
mean to throw himself on the mercy of 
the House not to press a motion that 
would require time for compliance with it? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
mean to oppose the present motion, but 
desired to guard against its being sup- 
posed that he would feel it his duty, in 
his official situation, to grant further pa- 
pers on the same subject. He could not 
agree with his hon. friend in the view 
which be had taken of it. 

Mr. Mellish, though he disapproved of 
the motion, did not mean to divide the 
House on it. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought the public ought 
to be protected by Parliament as well as 
the Bank, and was of opinion, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
done well not to be so much on the alert 
in announcing to them that he should not 
be disposed to give further information. 
Before he endeavoured to guard himself 
in this respect, he might have waited till 
the papers now called for had been pro- 
duced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had only 
wished it should be understood that he 
disagreed with his hon. friend (Mr. Gren- 
fell) on this subject, though he did not 
oppose the present motion. He did not 
consider the Bank ought to pay more 
than it had done up to the present time. 

Mr. Grenfell did not pretend to under- 
stand the business of the Bank so well as 
its governor ; but he moved for the papers 
now under consideration, that he might 
better comprehend the nature of the deal- 
ings between the Bank and the Govern- 
ment. The House ought not to be kept 
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in ignorance upon the subject. What had 
fallen from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was rather alarming, namely, that 
he would act upon no other principle to- 
wards this body than that which had 
hitherto guided his dealings. Another 
mode of composition ought to be adopted, 
especially at a moment when the Stamp- 
duties were to be augmented 50 per cent. 
Should the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on any future occasion, bring forward 
arrangements upon the old system, he 
should feel it his duty to take the sense of 
the House upon them on every occasion 
that was afforded. 

The question was then put, and the mos 
tions were agreed to. 

Mr. Grenfell then moved, “ That this 
House will, upon Wednesday next, resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to take into consideration the rate 
of composition paid by the Bank of Eng- 
land to the public in lieu of Stamp-duties 
on their Bank-notes and post-bills.”’ 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer said, that 
if the hon. gentleman meant to give no- 
tice of a motion on the subject, when the 
day arrived, he should have no objection 
to the question being entertained ; but if 
he intended now to press the motion, he 
would oppose it on this simple ground, 
that it was much too important thus to be 
brought before the House without a notice 
being previously given. 

Mr. Tierney thought, unless the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had some doubts 
on his mind as to the course which it 
might be proper to pursue, there could be 
no good reason for delay. His hon. 
friend was anxious to lose no time in 
bringing under the consideration of the 
House what appeared to him a case of 
monstrous injustice; inasmuch as while 
ministers were imposing new taxes upon 
others, the Bank was exempted from the 
imposts to which it was justly liable. 

Mr. R. Ward said, that as no previous 
notice had been given of a motion so 
very important, he should certainly op- 
pose it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think it just in the House to revise a bar 
gain concluded between the Government 
and the Bank. 

Mr. Horner was much surprised at the 
opinion expressed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; for when the right hon, 
gentleman came to the House to require 
an increase on the Stamp-duties, if, at the 
same time, the composition with the Bank 
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were increased, it could not be esteemed a 
revisal of the bargain, but a new compo- 
sition, proportioned to the increase of the 
Stamp-duties. 

Mr. Baring said, that the Bank never 
would refuse to pay what the Legislature 
might deem just and expedient; but he 
hoped when the question came to be con- 
sidered, that it would be entered upon 
with a better temper, and a more conci- 
lialing spirit than the frequent attacks | 
made on it by his hon. friend (Mr. Gren- 
fell} would seem to indicate, ‘The House 
was then called upon to bind itself to an 
examination of the composition, without 
having, as was acknowledged by the hon. 
member, any information on which they 
could form a correct decision. 

Mr. Grenfell was anxious that all the 
information should be laid befere the 
House, that it might be satisfied as to the 
correctness or incorrectness of the prin- 
ciple of the agreement with the Bank of 
England. In bis opinion, under the new 
Stamp-duties it ought to pay three times 
the sum it now gave as a composition for 
stamps. The correct principle was this— 
that the Bank of England should pay, as 
a composition, as much as the sum it 
would pay for stamps amounted to, were 
they required to be aflixed to their notes. 
The sum now paid was 58,000/. short of 
what it ought to be; and he had been 
long convinced that most undue advan- 
tages were given tothe Bank in the bar- 
gains made by the minister. For this 
reason he bad so often troubled the House 
upon this question. 

Mr. Forbes said, that country bankers 
complained that they paid Gd., where the 
Bank of England only paid one farthing. | 

The gallery was then cleared, and a | 
division took place: Tor the motion, 43; | 
Against it, 63: Majority, 20. 


MorTIon RESPECTING THE APPLICATION 
oF £.100,000 GRANTED FoR THE OutFiT 
oF THE Prince Recent.] Lord Althorpe 
felt that, in rising to call the attention of 
the House to the motion he was about to 
make, he ought to intreat their pardon for 
having undertaken a question of such 
weighty importance. He had hoped that 
it would have been undertaken by some 
person of talents more commanding than 
he could boast; but thinking it a case 
which could not be neglected, he trusted 
that the House would meet his exertions 
with indulgence. He felt how unequal he 


was tothe task; but the question lay in so 


small a compass, and was in its nature so 
plain and so distinct, that he thought it im- 
possible he could express himself so ill as 
not to make it intelligible to the House, 
The motion he intended to make was, that 
a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the mode in which the 100,000. granted 
by the House to the Prince Regent for 
the equipment of his Royal Highness, on 
assuming the Regency, was disposed of. 
He fancied that he should establish a suf- 
ficient ground for acceding to this propo- 
sal, if he could show a well-founded cause 
for suspecting that an act of parliament 
had been violated, and that, too, in a case 
of money, on which that House always 
entertained a just and constitutional jea- 
lousy. When his Royal Highness took 
the Regency under certain restrictions, it 
was said that he did not wish to accept of 
any money for an outfit; but in the fol- 
lowing year, on the expiration of those 
restrictions, ministers came down to the 
House, requiring 100,000. for that pur- 
pose. General resolutions were at first 
proposed, and afierwards, in the com- 
mittee of supply, others were agreed to of 
a more particular nature. An act of par- 
liament was then passed, assigning that 
sum for an especial purpose ; and his ob- 
ject would be attained by showing that 
the money was applied in a manner es- 
sentially different from the spirit of the 
Act. The noble lord then proceeded to 
argue, that an improper use had been 
made of the grant. He meant not to press 
on the House the observations which had 
been made, when this grant was originally 
voted. But if nothing was said in the 


_ course of the debates on the subject, in 


the smallest degree recognizing a right to 
appropriate this money to any other pur- 
pose than that for which it was specially 
voted, he certainly should place some 
reliance on this negative evidence, in fa- 
vour of its being appropriated in a parti- 
cular manner. Nothing appeared in the 
different discussions, which could for a 
moment authorize the grant being applied 
to any other expenses than those inciden- 
tal to the outfit of the Prince Regent. 
How, then, was the money laid out? By 
a paper recently laid before the House by 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it appeared, that part of the sum 
voted by the House, for the mere purpose 
of outfit, had been placed in the hands of 
the commissioners for the liquidation of 
his Royal Highness’s debts, and that by 
them it had beep appropriated to the dis- 
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charge of such burthens as they deemed 
it proper to remove. Could any person, 
looking at this fact, deny that the act of 
parliament had been violated? It was 
said in answer to this, that the money 
having been paid, and a receipt given for 
it, Parliament had nothing farther ‘to do 
with it—they had no right to inquire into 
its appropriation. But he denied this prin- 
ciple. He contended, that when the Legis- 
lature voted money fora specific purpose, 
they ought to be well assured that their 
intentions were complied with. The reso- 
Jutions of the committee stated, “ That a 
sum not exceeding 100,000/. should be 
granted to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, to defray the expenses attendant 
on bis assumption of the regal authority ;” 
and, however that resolution might be 
quoted as admitting of such an appropria- 
tion of the sum granted, as was understood 
to have taken place, he could not see how 
it explained away, or trenched upon, the 
words of the act of parliament. He con- 
sidered the resolutions (an act of parlia- 
ment having been subsequently passed on 
the subject) as nothing more, in point of 
law, than the debates which had taken 
place on the question. To place the 
matter in a clearer point of view, he 
would put it thus:—Suppose a father al- 
lowed his son a sum of money, for a cer- 
tain purpose, and that he employed it in 
liquidating debts, of which the donor 
knew nothing, would that be considered 
a fair appropriation of the gift? The 
letter connected with this subject, which 
the right hon. gentleman had, on a former 
evening, laid on the table, was dated (and 
the circumstance was worth observing) on 
the 20th of May. ‘The answer, from Mr. 
Gray, was of the same date.* Now, he 
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(lord Althorpe) had given notice of the pre- 
sent motion onthe 18th of May, and there- 
fore it would appear, that both the applica- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, and the 
answer of Mr. Gray, were the result of that 
notice. Mr. Gray, in his letter, stated, that 
the sum of 100,000/. granted to his Royal 
Highness, was placed in the hands of the 
commissioners appointed, in 1812, for the 
payment of his Royal Highness’s debts ; 
for the discharge of which, certain funds 
were made over to them; and, amongst 
the rest, this sum of 100,0001. With 
these sums, it was directed, that all debts 
contracted up to the 18th of February 
1812, should be paid. Of course, this 
must include every claim which had ori- 
zinated since the year 1795, at which 
time ail the debts of the Prince of Wales 
were paid by Parliament. Iu the next 
paragraph of the letter Mr. Gray ob- 
served, that the greater part of the debts 
to which this sum was appropriated, were 
contracted in the year of restricted Re- 
gency—and this, alone, he (lord Althorpe) 
considered sufficient to call for parliamen- 
tary inquiry. The noble lord opposite 
(Castlereagh) had, on a former night, 
stated, that this sum of 100,000l. was not 
io be added to what had been granted for 
furniture, but ought, in fact, to be de- 
ducted from it—but this was directly con- 
trary to what Mr. Gray set forth in his 
letter, if he rightly understood what that 
gentleman had written. He did not know 
whether he had proved, technically, that 
the sum of 100,000I. voted by Parliament, 
had been misapplied, in this instance ; but 
he thought he had proved, to the common 
sense of the House, that the Act of Parlia- 
ment had been violated. He really be- 
lieved, that, when the vote of 100,000/. 


* Copy of a Letter, dated 20th May 1815, 
from the right hon. Nicholas Vansit- 
tart, Chancellor of his Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer, to Robert Gray, esq. Secre- 
tary to the Prince of Wales’s Commis- 
sioners. 

Downing- Street, 20th May, 1815. 

« Sir; Having received the commands 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to lay before the House of Commons an 
explanation of the manner in which the 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds, 
granted to his Royal Highness by the Act 
of the 52d Geo. 3, cap. 7, has been ap- 
plied; I request you to furnish me with 
such information as it may be necessary 
to lay before the House of Commons ac- 


cordingly. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, N. Vansitrart.”’ 


Copy of a Letter, dated 20th May 1815, 
from Robert Gray, esq. to the right 
hon. Nicholas Vansittart; respecting 
the manner in which the sum of 
100,000/., granted to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, by the Act of 
the 52d Geo. 3, cap. 7, has been 
applied. 


“* Somerset- Place, 20th May, 1815. 
“Sir; In reply to your letter, signify- 
ing that you have received the commands 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to lay before the House of Commons an 
explanation of the manner in which the 
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was applied for, it was intended to be 
appropriated to a different purpose from 
that to which it appeared to have been 
directed. For, he was convinced, that 
any person who looked to the debates 
of the time, would at once see, that, if 
the amount of the debts of his Royal 
Highness had then been laid before the 
House, provision would have been imme- 
diately made for their liquidation. This 
would have been the wisest and the most 
constitutional mode. Instead of which, 
ministers came down, and, having called 
for a grant of money, permitted it to be 
laid out in a manner utterly at variance 
with its original destination. His lordship 
concluded by moving, “ That a com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
application of the sum of 100,000/. granted 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
by an Act of 52 Geo, 3, c. 7, for detray- 


ing the expenses incident to the assump- 
tion of the royal authority, and that they 
have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records,” 

Lord Castlereagh began by explaining 
why the letter of Mr. Gray bore date the 
20th of May, because at that time it had 
first been thought proper to embody the 
information (which had been before con- 
tained in a memorandum) in such a shape 
that it might with propriety be laid be- 
fore the House. He begged the House not 
to be misled by that favour which it 
usually extended to a motion for inquiry, 
to pass a direct censure on the advisers of 
the Crown, because, unless a presumptive 
proof of a breach of the law was made 
out, the appointment of the committee 
would be unwarrantable. The breach of 
law, if it could be made out, would be 
even criminal; but before the House 


sum of 100,000l. granted to his Royal 
Highness by the Act of 52 Geo. 3, cap. 
7, has been applied; and desiring to be 
furnished with such information as it may 
be necessary to Jay before the House of 
Commons accordingly ; I have the ho- 
nour to state, that the commissioners ap- 
pointed by his Royal Highness, under his 
— seal as Prince of Wales, dated 11th 

ebruary 1812, were authorized to ascer- 
tain and settle all claims and demands 
upon his Royal Highness to the 18th day 
of the same month; for discharging which, 
there were certain funds made over to 
them, and amongst others, the before- 
mentioned sum of 100,000/.; but the 
commissioners were not instructed to ob- 
serve any particular course in apportioning 
that sum amongst the creditors, nor was it 
ever intimated to them by the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, nor by any other 
— that a separate account was to be 

ept thereof, or of the expenses specially 
incident to his Royal Highness’s assump- 
tion of the personal exercise of the royal 
authority. 

«The general amount of the claims 
outstanding on the 18th day of February 
1812, comprised not only the greater 
portion of the expenses that had arisen 
during the past year of restricted Re- 
gency, but also a variety of debts previ- 
ously incurred for articles actually used 
or consumed in that same year, and which 
must then have been provided, if they 
had not been already in use, or in store ; 
yet the difficulty, and in most instances 
the impracticability of determining what 


was to be deemed applicable to his Royal 
Highness’s use as Regent, and what as 
Prince of Wales, is sufficiently obvious ; 
and indeed it never occurred to the com- 
missioners to attempt any separation of 
the accounts for that purpose. 

«‘ It may be proper to add, that the com- 
missioners are not empowered or authorized 
to discharge any claims, other than those 
made up to the 18th day of February 1812; 
and that the claims then made up in- 
cluded all for which his Royal Highness 
was in any way answerable. I am, with 
great respect, Sir, &c. 

“ Rosert Gray, 
*«« Secretary to the Prince of Wales’s 
Commissioners.” 


Copy of another Letter from Robert 
Gray, esq. 


« In answer to the further inquiry 
made respecting the application of the 
sum of 100,000/. granted to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent by the Act of 
52 Geo. 3, cap. 7, it is to be observed, 
that the Prince's commissioners made an 
early distribution, to the amount of 
97,962l. Os. 10d. amongst upwards of 
390 claimants ; and that, according to 
such an investigation, as there has been 
time for making in that particular, the 
payments under that distribution appear 
to have covered debts, incurred within 
the year of the restricted Regency, to the 
amount of nearly 80,000/. 

« RoperT Gray, 
Somerset-Place, Secretary to the Prince’s 
26 May 1815. Commissioners.”” 
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came to such a conclusion, he should beg 
leave to make a few observations on the 
general circumstances under which these 
questions were brought forward, and the 
unfair advantage which was usually taken 
by throwing a general odium upon the 
administration of this branch of the public 
service. He should therefore attempt to 
show, by an account of the revenues 
which the civil list now enjoyed, and 
those which had been transferred to Par- 
liament, that the public had not only sus- 
tained no loss, but received a material 
boon and benefit from the manner in 
which the Civil-list revenue had been set- 
tled during the present reign. A bargain 
had been made at the commencement of 
the reign of his present Majesty, by which 
the duties and revenues which George 2 
had received, and which would have been 
continued to his present Majesty if he had 
preferred that course, were exchanged for 
acertain revenue. By this arrangement 
the Crown lost a revenue which might in- 
crease according to the general scale of 
expenditure in the country for a money 
rent. He should state what the amount 
of both their revenues had actually been : 
what he should state would be nothing 
more than had been laid before the com- 
mittee in papers, the resuit of which would 
be shortly before the House. 

Mr. Tierney rose to order, and objected 
to the selection by the noble lord from a 
paper which had not been granted to the 
House. The papers in question had been 
Jaid before the House for the purpose of 
being conveyed to a committee up stairs, 
and his motion for the printing of them 
had been rejected. The noble lord had 
therefore no right to make a selection 
from that which was denied to the House, 
and of which no member could judge. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that if he 
was restricted from bringing forward any 
new information, the line of debate would 
be very much curtailed, as he should be 
confined to mere matter of historical in- 
formation. 

Mr. Tierney said, the noble lord might 
give any historical information he chose ; 
but he submitted to the Chair, whether 
any member was at liberty to make use 
of that information for a parliamentary 

urpose, which the House had refused 
itself by its vote. 

The Speaker said, he knew of no tech- 
nical rule to prevent a member from 
making use of any information which he 
might possess ; but the source from which 
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it was derived, or the probability of its 
correctness or incorrectness, was always 
open to animadversion. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that in the pre- 
sent case there was a vote of the House on 
the subject, by which it had refused that 
the specific paper which the noble lord 
was about to read should be printed, and 
put withio the reach of every member of 
the House. Whether the noble lord was 
or was nota member of the committee on 
the Civil-list, he could not with pro- 
priety make use of papers which were un- 
known to the rest of the House. 

Mr. Bathurst was surprised that the 
conduct of his noble friend should be con- 
sidered out of order, as there could be no 
practice more universal than that the mi- 
nisters of the Crown should give state- 
ments from documents not known to the 
House in general. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for instance, was continually 
in the habit of reading papers respecting 
the state of the revenue which were not 
before the House. 

Mr. Horner thought the conduct of the 
noble lord, in reading the paper in ques- 
tion, destroyed that equality which gave 
the freedom of debate, and which was the 
foundation of all the rules of order. It 
was known to every one that a paper of 
accounts would, with very little ingenuity, 
present very different views to different 
minds; and it was an evident contraven- 
tion of the rules of order, that those 
papers, which had been refused by two 
votes, to the members of the House, should 
be partially read by any particular mem- 
ber who might get possession of them. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he should 
not read any thing, the results of which 
would not be confirmed by the committee. 
He did not conceive that he was restricted 
in his statements to information which 
was in the possession of the House, be- 
cause he might save his time, if he could 
state nothing but that which the House 
knew before. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know, whether 
the paper the noble lord was about to 
refer to, was one of those which had been 
placed on the table, for the purpose of 
being referred to the Civil-list committee, 
and which, therefore, was not before the 
House If this were the case, he objected 
to any quotation from it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it did not, in the 
least degree, vary the matter, whether 
from a paper, or from his memory, he 
stated facts essential to the argument he 
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“hould submit to the House, His right, 
as a minister of the Crown, permitted him 
to quote those documents which came into 
his hands. He would, however, give an 
answer to the hon. gentleman, that would 
enable him to sit down quietly—the do- 
cument he alluded to was not one of those 
to which the observations of the hon. gen- 
tleman pointed. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that if the do- 
cument was one of those to which he had 
alluded, he should propose a vote to the 
House, as tothe propriety of the noble 
lord’s making use of it. 

Lord Castlereagh.—It is not the paper. 

Mr. Whitbread.—Not the paper! Is it 
any one of the papers which have been 
refused to the House generally ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House 
seemed afraid of that information for 
which they were generally so anxious, 
and to dread the effects of free discussion. 
He should state, that during the whole of 
the present reign the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary revenue of the Civil-list had 
been 51,623,5641. The hereditary re- 
venue of the Crown, together with those 
duties which in the time of George 2 had 
constituted the revenue of the Civil-list, 
and which would have been given without 
hesitation to his present Majesty in lieu of 
a fixed Civil-list income, bad amounted 
in the same time to 67,494,368/., which ex- 
ceeded the sum which he had before men- 
tioned by 15,860,8041, The noble lord 
further stated, that the debts which had 
accrued upon the Civil-list since his Ma- 
jesty’s accession to the throne, amounted 
on the whole to 3,200,000l. of which the 
Crown discharged 1,922,000/. out of the 
droits of Admiralty, and other resources 
belonging to the Crown, in the West 
Indies. Therefore Parliament had been 
called upon to pay only 1,278,0001, Thus 
it appeared that the expense borne by the 
public, on the score of the Civil-list, had 
been extremely exaggerated, and hence a 
very unjust impression had gone abroad ; 
the more so because if the Crown had 
continued to retain its hereditary revenues, 
as in former reigns, instead of entering 
into the new arrangement concluded upon 
the accession of his present Majesty, it 
would be at present in possession of a 
surplus of no less than ten millions, after 
liquidating all its debts. Hence it was 
clear, that the arrangement alluded to 
formed an advantageous bargain for the 
public, while it was disadvantageous to 


the Crown, inasmuch as the produce of 
the hereditary revenue had gone on pro- 
gressively increasing with the prosperity 
of the country, while the revenue of the 
Civil-list was fixed.—With regard to the 
application of the sum referred to in the 
motion upon the Regent’s assumption of 
the unrestricted regency, he was surprised 
at the perpetual occurrence of the word 
‘ outfit’ in the speech of the noble mover, 
and of others who had heretofore adverted 
to this subject. For no such word was to 
be found in the Act to which the noble 
mover referred, nor had any such word 
been used by those with whom the Act 
originated. He believed, indeed, that this 
word was first brought forward and ap- 
plied to this questioua by the right hon. 
gentleman on the opposite side (Mr. 
Tierney). The right hon. gentleman 
must, however, in the use of the word 
* outfiv’ on this occasion, have rather look- 
ed for the authority of applying it to the 
reports of the debates contained in the 
public journals, than to the registers of 
Parliament; for there certainly was not 
any parliamentary record to warrant the 
application. When the proposition of 
this 100,000/. was under discussion, it 
would be recollected that it was never 
stated to be meant as an outfit ;—that no 
such meaning was attached to it by the 
gentlemen opposite, whose only objection 
lo the grant was, that it was not accom- 
panied by any estimate. There was in- 
deed on that occasion no question what- 
ever whether this sum was to be applied 
to the antecedent or subsequent expenses 
of the Regent; although it had lately be- 
come the fashion to insist that this sum 
was solely designed for the purposes of an 
outfit. ‘here was no reason whatever to 
suppose that this sum had not been ap- 
plied as it was intended, to defray the 
expenses incident to the Regent’s assump- 
tion of the royal authority. The House 
must be aware, that before the Prince of 
Wales had become Regent, his Royal 
Llighness had placed his family upon a 
very economic and restricted establish- 
ment, with a view to provide for the li- 
quidation of his debts, and to prevent any 
new debts from being incurred. But on 
his Royal Highness’s assumption of the 
Regency, he was obliged to extend his 
expenses in the purchase of carriages and 
horses, together with other articles neces- 
sary to maintain the proper dignity of his 
station. It would also be recollected, that 


his Royal Highness had given a very 
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splendid féte at Carlton-house, of which 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) 
was competent to judge, as he had been 
present on that occasion. The expense 
of this féte amounted, he was assured, to 
no less than 12,000/.; and being led to 
think that this expense was defrayed out 
of the Royal Household, he had made in- 
quiry upon the subject, but found that his 
Royal Highness had derived no aid what- 
ever from that quarter. As to the letter 
of the Regent’s officer (Mr. Gray), which 
had been so much animadverted upon, 
the writer merely stated the difficulty of 
distinguishing what proportion of the 
100,C00l. was applied prospectively, and 
what to discharge the debts of former 
years. Reverting to the sum under con- 
sideration, the noble lord maintained that 
there was nothing in the letter or the 
spirit of the Act under which it was 
granted, prescribing the application to 
prospective purposes alone. But, in con- 
sidering the subject, it was but just to take 
into view, that the expenses of the Re- 
gent were most materially diminished by 
the property of the Prince of Wales, which 
had been transferred to his use. Sure he 
was, that the obloquy which had gone 
forth on this subject would never have 
existed if this distinction had been duly 
considered ;—if the establishments of the 
Prince of Wales and the Regent had been 
separately viewed, as they ought, in order 
to appreciate the reduced expenditure of 
the latter, through the property derived 
from the former. He (lord C.) had no 
doubt whatever that if the noble mover 
had insisted, that instead of this transfer 
of property, the Prince of Wales should 
have alienated all his property for the sa- 
tisfaction of his debts, he (lord A.) would 
have made a very improvident bargain 
for the public. For instance, who could 
deny that if his Royal Highness, upon his 
assumption of the Regency, were to have 
all his equipments provided at the public 
expense, that instead of 100,000/., 2 or 
300,000l, would not have been necessary 
even for carriages and horses. [A laugh, 
and hear!] He could not pretend to 
state the precise sum necessary for such 
purposes. but he was persuaded that the 
arrangement adopted by his Royal High- 
ness was, under every consideration, much 
more advantageous for the public, as well 
as more congenial to the liberality of his 
Royal Highness’s own feelings. His 
Royal Highness desired that all his pro- 
perty as Prince of Wales should be car- 
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ried forward for the use of the Regent, in 
order to save the pubiic from any new 
burthens, As to the precise application 
of the 100,000/. under discussion, he had 
endeavoured to obtain all the information 
in his power, and he had found that his 
Royal Highness had ordered that his debts 
should be made up to the 18th of Fe- 
bruary 1812, in order that those debts, for 
the liquidation of which a previous provi- 
sion had been made, should not be con- 
founded with such as might be subse- 


| quently incurred. When upon receiving 


the sum of 100,000/., 97,000/. were 
— applied to the discharge of se- 
veral diflerent claims, 80,000i. of which 
indeed had been actually incurred within 
the year in which his Royal High- 


' ness had acted as restricted Regent; the 


House would see that the application 
of this sum was such as could not be 
found fault with. Among the articles of 
property belonging to the Prince of 
Wales which had been transferred to the 
Regent, the noble lord stated, that wine 
worth no less than 15,000/. had been so 
transferred. But the value of the arti- 
cles so transferred was so very considera- 
ble, that if they had been handed over to 
the commissioners for liquidating the 
debts of the Prince of Wales, instead of 
having been so transferred, the amount 
which the House would have been called 
upon to advance to the Regent on his as- 
sumption vi the royal authority would 
have been infinitely beyond the sum 
under consideration. He hoped that he 
had satisfied the mind of the House on all 
the points to which he had referred, and 
he therefore trusted that there was no 
ground for the proposed inquiry. The 
Act under discussion had, he contended, 
been in no instance violated ; but that, on 
the contrary, whether in technical points 
or in spirit, the object of that Act had 
been most honourably fulfilled. The 
Prince of Wales had, it was known, some 
years since, set apart 53,000/. a year for 
the payment of his debts (together with 
the revenue of the duchy of Cornwall, 
which his Royal Highness spontaneously 
sacrificed for that honourable purpose), 
which sum was vested in the hands of 
commissioners, at the head of whom was 
Mr. Adam, to whose integrity and capa- 
city it was impossible to make any objec- 
tion; and a similar commission under the 
same gentleman was constituted by the 
Privy Seal in 1813; which commissions 
were quite distinct. To the latter the in- 
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vestigation of any claims upon the Regent 
was consigned ; but as to the former, he 
was prepared to state the amount of the 
debts of the Prince of Wales which were 
yet unredeemed; and hence the House 
would see when the sum of 53,0001. a 
year, at present under the management 
of that commission, would revert to the 
public. He could assure the House that 
no disposition existed to withhold any in- 
formation upon the subject, whatever in- 
sinuations of mystery or concealment 
might have been thrownout. Now, then, 
if any part, or even the whole of the 
100,000/. under consideration, instead of 
being expended as he had stated, had 
been applied to the liquidation of his 
Royal Highness’s debts in aid of the sum 
already mentioned, he was prepared to 
maintain that such an application would 
have been substantially the same to the 
public ; because the 53,000/. a year at 
present in the hands of commissioners, 
would have sooner become available. In 
fact, the case would have been as broad 
as it was long for the country. On 
the whole, he felt that no part of the 
calumny which had too often been pointed 
against persons in high station, would 
have applied to the Regent on this trans- 
action, if his conduct were fairly under- 
stood ; for his Royal Highness had evinced 
a disposition to deal most honourably 
towards his creditors, and most liberally 
towards the public, as he flattered himself 
he had satisfactorily shown to the House. 
And as to the Civil-list generally, he 
maintained that for the last fifty years, 
since that Civil-list was arranged, the bar- 
gain had been extremely advantageous for 
the country, while the Crown had suf- 
fered a loss in the privation of its heredi- 
tary revenue, which had gone on increas- 
ing in its produce in the same proportion 
as all other descriptions of property, of 
the nature of which increase every indivi- 
dual possessed of property must be fully 
aware. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, seeing that the public interest 
had been materially benefited in the 
transactions alluded to, and that the Prince 
Regent had throughout acted with the 
utmost honour and liberality, the noble 
Jord concluded with expressing his con- 
viction that the motion would be resisted. 

Mr. Tierney began by observing, that if 
the noble lord had confined his remarks 
to the motion before the House, he should 
not have thought it necessary to add any 
thing to the able speech of the noble 


mover. But the noble lord had gone into 
a variety of details since the reign of 
George 2, which were-quite irrelevant to 
the merits of the motion, and also into a 
vindication of the conduct of the Regent, 
to which conduct that motion had no re- 
ference ; for the object of the motion was, 
not to question the conduct of the Regent, 
but to inquire into the proceedings of 
those by whom the application or expen- 
diture of the sum under consideration had 
been directed. It would be recollected, 
that when in 1787 the sum of 55,000/. 
was voted to defray the expense of re- 
pairing Carlton-house, the Prince stood 
pretty much in the same situation as his 
Royal Highness was placed at present. 
The manner in which the 55,000/. was 
appropriated, was questioned in that 
House ; and Mr, Sheridan, as the Prince’s 
friend, in consequence demanded that an 
inquiry should be instituted. Such an 
inquiry was accordingly moved by lord 
Sheffield, in 1791, which motion Mr. Pitt 
opposed until the Prince’s consent was 
ascertained, when a committee was ap- 
pointed, and the report of that committee 
was entirely to the credit of his Royal 
Highness. He had no doubt whatever that 
the report of a committee upon this occa- 
sion would be equally creditable to his 
Royal Highness, whatever might be the 
result to his Royal Highness’s advisers or 
agents ; and unless the contrary should be 
distinctly stated by the noble lord oppo- 
site, he could not believe that his Royal 
Highness entertained any objection to the 
proposed committee. There were several 
points in the noble lord’s speech which 
he would not follow, first, because those 
points were foreign to the present ques- 
tion; and secondly, because they had 
been often answered heretofore. If, for 
instance, his Majesty were recommended 
to resort to the old arrangement which 
prevailed previous to the establishment of 
the Civil-list, Parliament would take care 
that if a surplus of 10 millions, or any 
thing like it, occurred upon the produce 
of the hereditary revenue, many articles 
provided from the public purse should be 
defrayed out of that revenue. The ques- 
tion, however, at present before the House 
had no relation to that point; but went to 
inquire whether the sum of 100,000/, 
voted to the Regent for a specific pur- 
pose, had been applied to that purpose 
agreeably to the provisions of the Act.— 
The noble lord, continued the right hon. 
gentlemap, had appealed to him respect- 
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ing the splendour and beauty of the féte 
which had been given at Carlton-house. | 
Certainly he had the honour of being pre- 
sent at that féte, and the circumstance 
made the stronger impression upon his 
mind because it was the last time he had — 
enjoyed such an honour—[{a laugh}: but, | 
with the exception of that féte, he did not | 
know of a single occasion for expense | 
during the year of the restricted Regency. | 
In fact, he did not believe there was a_ 
single item of expenditure during that | 
period which could be considered as | 
arising out of the exercise of the royal au- | 
thority. It was nota fair statement, there- 
fore, to affirm that such an expense had 
taken place; but if it really had, let it be 
proved in the committee. The right hon. 
gentleman here stated the manner in which 
the present question had been brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, 
and referred to the létter from Mr. Gray 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
consequence of inquiries made by the 
latter, respecting the application of the 
100,000, and which he (Mr. Tierney) 
described as the most deliberate insult 
ever offered to Parliament, for it consti- 
tuted a direct violation of one of its acts. 
That letter of Mr. Gray, also, had fur- 
nished the noble lord with an argument 
which he had used in the course of his 
speech, and which implied a proceeding 
on the part of his Royal Highness to which 
he did not believe he could condescend. 
He did not—he could not—believe, that 
his Royal Highness, as Prince of Wales, 
would stoop to supply the Regent with 


wine, and charge for it; that he would | 
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plication, after having voted it, they must 
agree tothe motion of his noble friend. 
The inquiry proposed by his noble friend 
would be an act of justice to his Royal 
Highness, and the House would only dis- 
charge the justice which it owed to itself 
in voting for it. The history of that 
100,0001. was rather curious. On the 
lith of February, 1812, the Bill for be- 
stowing it was passed; on the same day, 
other bills also were passed, granting cer- 
tain sums to the Queen and the Princesses ; 
and then on the 13th of February came 
forth the celebrated letter to his royal 
highness the Duke of York, informing him 
that the new era had begun. That, he be- 
lieved, was the true history of the transac- 
tion; and the new era certainly did com- 
mence at the price of 160 or 170,000/. a 
year. (Hear, hear!] It would appear, 
however, that the public had paid the 
100,000/. twice over ; and that might be 
proved without torturing any facts from 
their legitimate tendency. In the report 
of the committee in 1813, upon the ex- 
penditure of the Civil-list, there was a sum 
of 104,0001., in the fourth class of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department, which excess 
arose almost wholly from the expenses of 
Carlton-house, and 61,000/. of that was 
stated to be for plate and furniture inci- 
dent upon the assumption of the royal 
functions with proper splendour by the 
Prince Regent. In the department of 
Master of the Horse also, there was a 
charge of 15,0001. arising chiefly from the 
additional purchase of horses and carriages 
consequent upon the assumption of the 
Regency. So that, notwithstanding the 


say, “ Value my wine in my cellar as! grant of 100,000. for the outfit, neither 
belonging to the Prince of Wales, and let; plate, nor furniture, nor horses, nor car- 
me drink it as Prince Regent.” [Hear, | riages, were purchased, but all those par- 
hear!] Then as tothe property of his| ticular items are separately charged, to 
Royal Highness :—he denied that he had | the amount of 76,000/. Under these cir- 
any right to dispose of it, as Regent, for | cumstances, would the House endure to 
the liquidation of his debts; Carlton-house | be told that they were not to inquire what 
had been made royal property, and he had become of the 100,000/., but that they 
was quite sure his Royal Highness would | must pay another 100,000/. which had 
rather have come down to Parliament in any | been employed for the purposes contem- 
shape, for the payment of his debts, if he plated in voting the first? If ever there 
had been aware that the noble lord could was a strong case made out, or one which 
have made such adefence for him. The it was impossible for any man living to 
noble lord had spoken of the 100,000/. as_ face, he firmly believed it to be the pre- 
if it were an absolute and unconditional | sent; and if that House had any regard 
grant from Parliament to the Regent; for the public opinion out of doors, they 
but he denied that it was any such thing, | would not venture to refuse his noble 
and he rested his denial upon the express | friend the committee he required. The 
words of the Act; and unless Parliament | noble lord had talked a great deal about 
meant to recognize it purely as a gift,| his Royal Highness’s debts. Why had 
abandoning all right to inquire into its ap- | not these debts been paid? Why bad they 
( VOL. XXXI.) (2 N) 
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not been fairly submitted to Parliament ? 
Because, said the noble lord, it was more 
pleasant to the feelings of his Royal High- 
ness to pay them out of his own income, 
than to transfer them as a burthen upon 
the public. But he denied that his Royal 
Highness had any right so to appropriate 
his income, because he had no right to 
the enjoyment of it at all, from the mo- 
ment that he became possessed of the un- 
restricted allowances of the Civil-list. It 
was true, the allowance which Parlia- 
ment granted to him as Prince of Wales, 
was granted during his life, or during the 
life of the King; but, would any man 
deny that the political demise of his 
Majesty was a circumstance which ought 
to release the revenue of the country from 
the 120,000/. per annum granted to his 
Royal Highness? Why, then, were his 
debts left in that state of ambiguity, that 
so little of their real amount was known ? 
Because there was some secret behind the 
curtain ; because it was thought desirable 
to keep his Royal Highness in check, and 
to make him know that the ministers had 
something to let out if they chose to do 
so. Hence the profound silence upon the 
subject of his debts, so far as any distinct 
specification of them was concerned ; as if 
they wished to make it up with his Royal 
Highness, which he (Mr. T.) did not 
think possible, for the slur they threw 
upon him in 1795. But he would defy 
the noble lord to point out an instance in 
the history of this country, where the 
debts of the Crown had been thus paid by 
a kind of side wind. The usage was, in 
such cases, for a message to be sent down 
to Parliament, communicating the encum- 
brances under which the Crown laboured, 
and referring them to its consideration. 
Again, he would ask, what were the debts 
of his Royal Highness? The noble lord 
said, if the House wished it, he would 
satisfy them upon the subject: for him- 
self, he should not testify any premature 
curiosity ; but if the noble lord chose to 
make any communication, it would cer- 
tainly be a satisfactory proceeding. He 
was certain they must be large, from 
the appropriation which had been made, 
of various sums, to their liquidation. With 
respect to the question immediately before 
them, every syllable which had fallen 
from the noble lord pointed to the neces- 
sity of inquiry ; and his firm conviction 
was, that if an inquiry were granted, no 
imputation would appear against his 
Royal Highness, but a very strong impu- 


tation would be cast upon a cabal whose 
practices would be detected, and of which 
practices they ought to be ashamed, 
[Hear, hear!] A case would be made 
out, in the committee, very painful to 
some individuals connected with his Royal 
Highness and others connected with the 
ministers; but he was persuaded the con- 
duct of the Prince Regent himself would 
come out of the inquiry free from any 
blame whatever. Ifthe House refused to 
go into the examination, all the people of 
England would see, and would be ready 
to exclaim, that they paid no respect te 
the application of the public money ; that 
though they held the strings of the publie 
purse, they treated with indifference a 
strong case of wasteful expenditure, at 
the very moment when they were calling 
upon that people to pay a tenth of their 
whole income, and to support the burthen 
of granting subsidies to foreign Powers, 
He was sure the character of the House 
was more at stake, in the public estima- 
tion, upon that question than upon any 
other. ‘The people would regard the 
whole transaction as a dealing between 
the Crown and the House of Commons, 
and those who voted against the motion 
of his noble friend would be considered 
as paying their court to the Crown. 
(Hear, hear! from the Ministerial benches. } 
At no period of the history of this coun- 
try was it less desirable that such an im- 
pression should exist in the public mind, 
than at the present, when every man, 
from the highest to the lowest, ought to 
be satisfied that not a farthing more was 
paid than the strict necessities of the Go- 
vernment required. If the committee was 
refused, a suspicion would work in the 
public mind as to the manner in which 
the 160,000/. had been applied, and that 
would do more injury to his Royal High- 
ness’s character than any inquiry that 
could be instituted. 

Mr. Leach said he could not, after the 
most deliberate examination of the pre- 
sent question, come to the same conclusion 
as the right hon. gentleman. On the 
contrary, he did not see the slightest 
grounds for the proposed inquiry. The 
hon. and learned gentleman warmly vin- 
dicated the character and conduct of Mr. 
Adam from any imputation which might 
be supposed to attach to him as the adviser 
and counsellor of his Royal Highness, in 
respect to the mode of liquidating his 
debts; and then proceeded to argue the 
question at some length, so far as it re« 
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lated to the technical construction of the 
Act, in which he contended, that, strictly 
speaking, the money was not granted for 
any specific purpose, but for general and 
undetermined purposes. With regard to 
the other point of view in which the 
question might be considered, namely, 
whether in consequence of the use to 
which the 100,000/. was applied, a single 
shilling of charge had been thrown upon 
the public beyond what were the inten- 
tions of Parliament ; he maintained that it 
was perfectly indiflerent whether the 
money was applied to one purpose for 
which Parliament had pledged the public 
money, or whether to another purpose for 
which Parliament might equally have 

ledged the public money [Loud cries of 
Seas hear! from the Opposition.] If the 
sum were in fact applied to any other 
purpose to which the public money was 
already pledged, so far that pledge would 
be redeemed to the extent of the one 
hundred thousand pounds; and would 
not that be an equivalent? He said, he 
was arguing the point merely as one of a 
pecuniary nature, when he thus consi- 
dered it; and he begged the House would 
do him the justice not to misinterpret his 
views. Had the money granted by the 
House been thrown into the sea, or de- 
voted to any purpose which Parliament 
had never contemplated, then indeed there 
would have been matter of inquiry. But, 
if he was right in his facts, the right hon. 
gentleman laboured under a misapprehen- 
sion on the subject. He could not, there- 
fore, concur with his noble friend in his 
motion for an inquiry. On the best judg- 
ment that he was able to form, the act of 
parliament had not been violated, and he 
called on any legal man to say that it had. 
No additional burthen had been incurred 
by the appropriation of the grant which 
had taken place; and consequently no- 
thing had occurred which demanded in- 
vestigation. 

Mr, Wynn said, that it was with un- 
feigned pain, feeling the respect which he 
did for his hon. and learned friend who 
had just sat down, that he felt it his duty 
to declare that the argument of his hon. 
and learned friend went most directly 
against the privilege of Parliament, the 
substance of the constitution, and that 
active control over the Crown which the 
House of Commons were bound to exer- 
cise in the appropriation of the public 
money. What! was it a mere technical 
matter that a sum of money granted by 
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Parliament for one purpose had been ap- 
propriated to another? It was a high mis- 
demeanor to apply the public money to 
any other purpose than that for which 
Parliament had voted it, This was not a 
new doctrine. It prevailed on every snb- 
ject. The money voted for the army 
could not be applied to the purposes of 
the navy. This was not a form or teclhi- 
nicality, but it was of the very substance 
and essence of the Constitution. The 
second proposition of his hon. and learned 
friend was, that Parliament had pledged 
themselves to pay his Royal Highness’s 
debts. This he utterly denied. He defied 
any one to point out a single line of their 
proceedings to that effect. It was true, 
that Parliament perfectly knew that en- 
gagements of that nature existed; but 
they were such that could not be recog- 
nised by them without the violation of an 
existing Act. In the event of the death 
of his Royal Highness, Parliament were 
not bound to pay those debts. Such a 
step would be contrary to all precedent. 
The posthumous debts of a Prince of Wales 
had never been recognised or provided for 
by Parliament. Frederic prince of Wales 
died greatly in debt, but Parliament did 
not saddle the country with the pay- 
ment. It would, indeed, be a serious 
matter if, after a special act of parliament, 
that no debts of that description should 
be recognised after a certain period, that 
House should come forward and pay such 
debts in direct violation of the Act. Con- 
ceiving that the grant had been im- 
properly applied, he should certainly vote 
for the inquiry. 
Mr. Long contended, that though the 
House was never pledged to pay the ho- 
nourable claims on his Royal Highness, 
yet it was aware that such claims existed, 
and had in fact recognised them, inasmuch 
as 50,000/, a year had been appropriated 
for their payment out of the revenue of the 
Prince of Wales. That annual som would 
now be more speedily liberated. The 
right hon. gentleman here entered into a 
statement to show, that since the com- 
mencement of the present reign, a sum of 
2,822,8041. had been given by the Crown 
out of funds of its own, for the service of 
the country ; while the money that Par- 
liament had given for the payment of the 
debts of the Crown had only exceeded the 
above sum by a surplus of 390,2571. He 
said, that the increase of the Prince Re- 
gent’s establishment rendered the addi- 
tional sum necessary, which had been 
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‘fairly and justly applied. ‘There were no 
grounds to admit a contrary inference ; 
and therefore he should give his opposi- 
tion to the present motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that it gave him 
great pain to say, that since he had sat in 
that House he had never heard so un- 
constitutional an argument as that of his 
hon. and learned friend near him (Mr. 
Leach). . To the Speaker, who was so well 
acquainted with the history of parliament, 
and who knew, that by a perseverance in 
noble struggles against the two other 
branches of the Legislature, that House 
had established its right to direct the 
application of the public money, it must 
be particularly grating to hear it asserted, 
that it was no violation of the constitution 
to apply to one purpose the money which 
had been granted by that House for an- 
other. With respect to a learned friend 
of his (Mr. Adam), for whom he had the 
greatest regard, he must say, that the 
heaviest charge against him was the de- 
fence which it had been attempted to set 
up of his conduct, If any additional 
motive were requisite to induce the House 
to consent to the appointment of a com- 
mittee, it was in order that his learned 
friend might have an opportunity of justi- 
fying himself; for he was persuaded that 
his learned friend could not act as had 
been imputed to him. His hon. and 
learned friend near him had said, that 
there had been no misapplication of the 
public money, because Parliament were 
bound to pay his Royal Highness’s debts 
in some shape or other; and the right 
hon. gentleman opposite had declared, 
that that House had recognised those 
debis. This hedenied. Parliament were 
under no pledge on the subject—although - 
he was persuaded, that if the inconve- 
niencies under which his Royal Highness | 
Jaboured had been represented to the, 
House, they would cheerfully have relieve | 
him from them—and even if they were, , 
that would be no justification for taking | 
the money granted for one purpose and , 
applying it to another. His hen. and | 
Jearned friend called these considerations | 
forms. Forms! They were forms for | 
which our ancestors had fought and bled. 
Let hon. members read the history of the 
struggles of that House with the Crown 
on the subject. Let them read how often 


that House had refused grants of money 
to the Crown, because former grants had 
not been applied to the purposes for 
which they had been voted, Let them 


see how the disputes in the reign of 
Charles 1 were embittered by this con- 
test; and what a share it had in the sub- 
sequent misfortunes of that misled and 
unhappy monarch. When pressed by 
necessity—after he had failed in raising 
ship-money—after he had failed in other 
devices—the suggestions of profligate 
lawyers and unprincipled judges—he was 
compelled to come to Parliament and ask 
for supplies, on the express condition that 
parliamentary commissioners should be 
appointed to superintend their distribu- 
tion. In fact, the period from Magna 
Charta to the Revolution, had been a 
period of unceasing struggles on this 
subject ; and the House were now told that 
it was a mere matter of form! [Hear, 
hear!}] On the contrary, it was of the 
essence of the British Constitution. Public 
liberty depended on it. If when a sum 
of money was granted to the Crown by 
that House, it was applied with impunity 
to other purposes than that for which it 
was voted, there was an end of the control 
of Parliament over the public purse, and 
the Crown would become absolute over it. 
The hon. members who opposed the 
motion, contended that there had been 
no misapplication of the grant. Now, 
to him nothing seemed clearer than that 
the object of Parliament in voting it was 
to defray the increased expenses which 
must necessarily be incurred by his Royal 
Highness, on his assumption of the royal 
authority ; and therefore, that it was in 
consideration of expenses which were to 
take place, rather than of expenses which 
had taken place. The amount of the sum 
had nothing todo with the principle of 
the proceeding. If but one hundred 
pounds had been so voted and so mis- 


applied, he would have argued as stre- 


nuously against the act. The smallest 
violation of the constitutional doctrine 
ought to be marked by the most un- 
qualified reprobation on the part of the 
House. For these reasons he trusted the 
House would adopt the motion of his 
noble friend, and by doing so put an end 
to the possibility of their ever hearing 
those forms described as technicalities, 
which were, in point of fact, the very 
essence of the Constitution. 

The Solicitor General, after declaring that 
no one could give a more conscientious 
opinion on the subject than himself, con- 
tended that a strong case of the violation 
of the law, or of the abuse of the power 
vested in certain. persons by the law, 
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ought to be made out in order to induce 
the House to enter into an investigation of 
this subject by a committee. The very 
appointment of such a committee would 
imply a censure. He was not quite certain 
that he understood the argument of the 
supporters of the motion, ag of 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last. 
He did not understand whether that right 
hon. gentleman unequivocally contended 
that the money had been granted alone for 
the expenses which would be incurred by 
his Royal Highness on the assumption of 
the royal authority, and had no reference 
to the expenses which his Royal Highness 
had before that period beenliable to. Inthe 
Appropriation Act, and in the resolution 
of the Committee of Supply, the House 
would find the words ‘ have been or may 
be.’ At thetime, the introduction of these 
words was opposed by gentlemen opposite, 
but the objection was over-ruled ; because 
it was intended that the sum should be ap- 
plied to the past as well as the future ex- 
penses of his Royal Highness. Now, un- 
less it could be shown that the sum had 
not been applied to the expenses of his 
Royal Highness, there could be no founda- 
tion for the present motion. The general 
propositions of the right hom gentleman 
were such as no person would contradict. 
The public had not been injured by the 
application of the sum in the manner 
which had taken place; and therefore to 
call for a committee was altogether unne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley had no hesitation in 
saying, that the Act of Parliament had 
been violated, in as far as it was a breach 
of the Act to apply the money to other 
purposes than those expressed in it. It 
appeared that all expenses of his Royal 
Highness’s household in 1811, which were 
extra expenses beyond those which he 
would have incurred as Prince of Wales, 
were only, strictly speaking, payable out 
of the grant. But yet the hon. gentleman 
opposite had not made out a case which 
called upon the House to vote for a com- 
mittee. By going into a committee they 
would be conveying an idea to the coun- 
try that the money had been improperly 
applied ; but of that there was not the 
least notion entertained. The country had 
not lost one farthing by it. It gave him 
great pleasure in coming to this conclusion. 
At the same time he acknowledged that 
the expenditure of the Civil-list had un- 
doubtedly created a strong sensation in the 
country, and he felt convinced that the 
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strength of the minority on a late debate 
on the subject would do good. 

Lord Foikestone expressed his surprise, 
that the hon. gentleman should acknow- 
ledge that a violation of the Act had been 
committed, and yet declare his intention 
to vote against inquiry. 

Mr. Calcraft conceived that his Royal 
Highness, during his whole life, had been 
exceedingly ill treated in money matters. 
Those who had formerly been severe to- 
wards him, were now endeavouring to 
make amends; but yet his Royal High- 
ness had never been so ill-treated as he 
now would be if this committee were re- 
fused: 100,000/. had been voted for a 
specific purpose, and when this was ques- 
tioned, it was owned that a direct misap- 
plication of that sum had taken place, and 
that this had been advised by subordinate 
persons of whom the House had no cogni- 
zance. 

Lord Milton expressed himself to be as 
much surprised as the’ noble lord (Folke- 
stone) at the little connexion which could 
be traced between the argument and the 
conclusion of the hon. gentleman who pre- 
ceded him (Mr. Wortley). He trusted, 
however, it was possible that his support 
might yet be obtained, before the question 
went toa vote. In order to secure it, he 
wished to give notice, that if the question 
should be negatived, it was his intention 
to move a resolution, declaring, “ that it 
appeared to the House, that the sum of 
100,000/. granted to his Royal Highness 
on the commencement of his Regency, 
had been applied by the commissioners to 
purposes contrary to those specified in the 
act of parliament.” 

The House then dividéd : 

For the Motion 105 

AgaiNst it 225 

Majority against it......——120 


List of the Minority. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Cavendish, hon. C, 


Anson, sir G. Chaloner, Robert 
Atherley, Arthur Carew, R. S. 
Bankes, H. Calcraft, John 
Babington, T. Coke, T. W. 


Baillie, James E. 
Barham, J. F. 
Baring, Alex. 
Barnard, viscount 


Dundas, hon. L. 
Duncannon, Vise. 
Elliot, rt. hon. W. 
Folkestone, lord 


Bennet, hon. H.G. — Fergusson, sir C. R. 
Brand, hon. T. Fitzroy, lord J. 

Burrell, hon. P.D. ‘Foley, col. T. 

Byng, George Foley, hon. A. 
Campbell, hon. J. Fitzgerald, rt. hon. Ms 
Cavendish, lord G. Fane, J, 


Cavendish, hon. H. 


Finlay, k, 
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Gordon, R. Pelham, hon. G. 
Grant, J. P. Pierse, H. 
Greenhill, R. Philips, G. 


Grenfell, Pascoe 
Guise, sir W. 
Grattan, rt. hon. H,. 
Heathcote, T. F. 


Piggott, sir A. 
Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Pym, F 


Horner, F. Protheroe, E. 
Hanbury, Wm. Russell, lord W. 
Halsey, J. Ramsden, J. C. 
Hamilton, lord A, Ridley, sir M. W. 
Heron, sir R. Romilly, sir S. 
Hornby, E. Rashleigh, Wm. 
Howorth, H. Scudamore, R. P. 
Hurst, Robt. Smyth, J. H. 


Jervoise, G. P. Smith, R. 


King, sir J. D. Smith, S. 

Lloyd, J. M. Smith, A. 

Langton, Gore Shakespeare, A. 
Latouche, R. Stanley, lord 
Lemon, sir Wm. Sebright, sir J. 

Law, hon. E. Townsend, lord C, F, 
Martin, H. Tavistock, marq. 
Martin, J. Tierney, rt. hon, G. 


Talbot, R. W. 
Tremayne, J. If. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Whitbread, 5. 
Winnington, sir E, 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Western, C. C. 
Wharton, J. 


Milton, viscount 
Moore, Peter 
Monk, sir C. 
‘Molyneux, H. H. 
Maitland, hon. A. 
Markham, admiral 
Methuen, Paul 
Newport, sir J. 


North, D. Wilkins, W. 
Nugent, lord Williams, sir R. 
Osborne, lord F. Warre, J. A. 
Power, R. TELLERS. 
Parnell, sir H. Althorpe, viscount. 
Pelham, hon. C. Wynn, C. W. 


Lord Milton then moved, “ That the 
copy of a letter, dated 20th of May 1815, 
from Robert Gray, esq. to the right hon. 
Nicholas Vansittart, respecting the manner 
in which the sum of 100,000/., granted to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent by 
the Act 52 Geo. 3, c. 7, has been applied,” 
might be read ; and the same being read, 
his lordship next moved, “ That it ap- 
pears to this House, that the sum of 
100,000, granted to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent by the Act 52 Geo. 3, c. 7, 
was made over to the commissioners ap- 
pointed by his Royal Highness under his 
privy seal as Prince of Wales, dated 11th 
of February 1812, for ascertaining and 
settling all claims and demands upon his 
Royal Highness tothe 1 8th day of the same 
" month, contrary to the aforesaid Act, and 
in violation of the Act appropriating the 
supplies for the service of the year 1812.” 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 


Stamp Duties.| The House having 


resolved itself into a committee of supply, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he proposed at so late an hour of the 
night, to omit several parts of the new 
plan of increased duties, till there should 
be a fuller attendance of members and an 
ampler opportunity of discussion. Amongst 
these were the stamps on promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, law proceedings, and 
bankers’ licences. He had no disposition 
to take the House by surprise, or to press 
to an advanced stage any measure which 
had not already received the apparent 
sanction and approbation of the House. 

Sir Charles Monck inquired whether the 
right hon. gentleman intended to bring 
on that part of the schedule which related 
to the new tax on advertisements, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that he had had conferences with several 
persons who appeared to represent the 
sense of those individuals who were more 
immediately interested in the measure, 
and an arrangement had been agreed on 
which was supposed to meet the views of 
both parties. The general result of this 
arrangement was, that the progressive 
duty on advertisements should be aban- 
doned, and that in lieu of it there should 
be imposed a common duty of an addi- 
tional sixpence, making the whole duty 
3s. 6d.; and also an additional duty of 
one halfpenny upon the paper itself. 

Sir Charles Monck conceived that a new 
question arose out of this plan for trans- 
posing the new duties on advertisements 
and newspapers. It was generally con- 
sidered that the universal circulation of 
knowledge produced by the daily journals 
and other periodical publications, was one 
of the most extensive and substantial ad- 
vantages resulting from the liberty of the 
press. The House, therefore, ought to 
determine whether it might not be a duty 
they owed to the public, whose interests 
were most concerned, to step in between 
Government and the editors of newspapers, 
who, he could easily apprehend, might 
coincide in an arrangement convenient to 
both, but by no means equally beneficial 
to the public. He confessed he was very 
averse to seeing the necessities of the state 
supplied by means which seemed to tend 
to the suppression of general information. 
The right hon. gentleman, he hoped, 
would at least have. no objection to post- 
pone the resolution for the present. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer assented 
to the wish of the hon. baronet. 

The other Resolutions were then agreed 
to, and the Report was ordered to be re- 
ceived to-morrow, 
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Foreicn 
Marquis of Lansdowne moved the second 
reading of the Foreign Slave-trade Bill. 
He did not anticipate any opposition to 
the motion; but conceiving it to be the 
duty of those who moved the second 
reading of a bill to state its general nature 
and object, he should do so in the present 
instance, as shortly as he could. It had 
unfortunately happened that since the 
abolition of the Slave-trade in this country, 
the Slave-trade of foreign nations had 
been carried on in a great measure by 
means of British capital, and the penalties 
imposed by the act of 1806 had been found 
insuflicient to check that practice. By 
this advance of capital, a slave might be 
purchased in Africa, carried to the West 
Indies, and landed in the islands, where 
the importation of slaves was permitted, 
for about 25. In the British West India 
islands, where no such importation was 
permitted, the price of a slave was 1001. 
The profits of capital employed in the 
cultivation of the islands was about 101. 
per cent., and there was a temptation to 
employ it in this prohibited slave traffic 
of about 40/. per cent. The consequence 
was, that a great deal of British capital 
was so employed ; and the object of this 
Bill was to check that practice, which 
contributed so materially to the preserva- 
tion and extent of that nefarious com- 
merce, Unless a measure of this kind 
were adopted, the former provisions of the 
Legislature would be rendered in a great 
degree nugatory, as a person who still 
wished to carry on the Slave-trade might 
do so under another name. If he were to 
go into minor considerations on a subject 
of this magnitude, he might say, that it 
was certainly the interest of this country, 
and especially of the West India pro- 
prietors, that this Bill should pass; for 
the facility of introducing slaves into the 
foreign islands, and the procuring at a 
rate so comparatively cheap, would enable 
them to enter into a ruinous competition 
with our own West India islands. Such 
was the object of the Bill, and these were 
the grounds on which he moved the second 
reading. If any amendments in the detail 
should appear necessary, they might be 
suggested in the committee. 

_ The Earl of Westmoreland had no objec- 
tion to the principle of the Bill, but he 


was alarmed at the extent to which it 
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| wonld go, An innocent West India mer- 

chant lending his money to one who, 
/ without his knowledge or participation, 
might employ it in this traffic, might be 
subjected to punishment, and therefore 
some caution ought to be used in that 
respect. Then, again, a person might 
be tried at any of the colonies by a com- 
mission, and found guilty of felony, without 
the verdict of a jury. The noble marqpis, 
who was so much: a friend to the liberty 
of the subject, ought hardly to support 
such a proposition. For his own part, he 
was alarmed that British subjects should 
in this way be made liable to such a severe 
punishment. They might be tried at 
Sierra Leone, where an unfortunate case 
of this kind had lately occurred. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
the object was to render the persons em- 
ploying their capital, or consenting to 
have it employed in this traffic, guilty of 
felony ; but he was not aware that the 
provisions of the Bill would at all com- 
promise innocent persons, and, as the 
West India interest was much more fully 
represented in the other House, he had 
no doubt their case had been attended to. 
As to the trials in the colonies, the object 
was to place this on the footing of piracy, 
which certainly might be tried in all the 
jurisdictions of the country ; and as to 
what the noble ear} called the unfortunate 
case at Sierra Leone, there was no doubt 
that the persons to whom he alluded were 
really guilty; but the sentence against 
them had been reversed from the want of 
a formal document, or an irregularity in 
point of form of some description. The 
execution of the law and the appointment 
of the officers rested with the ministers ; 
and if they appointed ignorant persons to 
those situations, the blame rested with 
them. If any objection in the detail 
occurred to the noble earl, the best time 
to state and amend it would be in the 
committee. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and committed for Monday. 


Rosesrrry Divorce Brit.}| The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne moved, that the report 
of the earl of Roseberry’s Divorce Bill be 
received. 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose for the 
purpose of moving the rejection of all 
those amendments, which went to annul 
the marriage settlement, and also that 
clause of the Bill by which the offending 
parties were prevented from contracting 
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a legal marriage. Before he stated his 
reasons he was anxious to say, that no 
one could have a higher respect than he 
had for the noble earl in whose favour 
this Bill had been introduced ; and he was 
far from contending that this case was not, 
in some respects, one of great atrocity. It 
had been settled as the law of England, 
that a divorce d mensa et thoro did not 
enable the parties to marry again. The 
husband, therefore, came to this House 
asking a boon from their lordships, the 
privilege of marrying again, which the 
Jaw did not give him: but this Bill not 
only gave him what he asked, but also 
relieved him from the marriage settle- 
ment. Now the settlement was a civil 
contract entered into with the wife and 
her friends for her benefit, and could not 
at law be impeached on account of the 
adultery of the wife. Why, then, should 
their lordships, because the husband so- 
licited one advantage, give him another f 
He had heard the highest legal authorities 
declare in that House, that these contracts 
ought not to be interfered with, and he 
knew of no principle upon which the 
Legislature could justify such interference, 
where the object was merely to enable 
the husband to marry again; and there 
was in effect this injustice in the case, 
that while a husband might have this ad- 
vantage against an offending wife, the 
wife could have no such advantage against 
an offending husband. This Bill, though 
its avowed object was to give the husband 
the power to marry again, was, in effect, 
by the destruction of the settlement, a bill 
of pains and penalties against the wife, 
and that without any evidence to justify 
the infliction. Their lordships had had 
lately before them a Bill for disfranchising 
the electors of a certain borough; and 
it was held that a bill of that description 
was one of pains and penalties, and a bill 
which ought not to be passed without 
such proof as the House required with 
respect to bills of that nature in other 
cases. This, too, was a bill of pains and 
penalties, as far as concerned the annulling 
of the settlement; and their lordships 
ought not to adopt that part of it without 
similar precautions. 
the Bill, it was at first stated that the 
lady by her crime had forfeited all right 
and title to the provision under her mar- 
riage settlement. That proposition, he 


believed would now be admitted to have 
been false in law; and accordingly the 
Bill had been in that particular amended : 


In the preamble of 
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but if it was false in law, he could not per- 
ceive upon what principle the House could 
agree to allow that part of the Bill to stand 
which did in fact provide for such a for- 
feiture. As to the clause probibiting the 
intermarriage of the offending parties, 
that was founded upon a standing order of 
this House, that it would pass no divorce 
bill without such a clause. His first ob- 
jection to that clause was, that it was not 
conformable to the standing order ; for it 
only provided that such marriage, if con- 
tracted, should be adjudged and held to 
be illegal. If the marriage was only to 
be adjudged illegal, he presumed that it 
must remain legal till otherwise declared 
by the sentence of a judge. The standing 
order was, that such marriages should be 
illegal by the Act without any sentence of 
a judge. [The Marquis of Lansdowne 
said, the Bill has been amended in that 
respect, and such a marriage declared to 
be illegal.] He understood that the clause 
had been amended in this particular, and 
made consonant to the standing order. 
Why, then, his first objection to the clause 
in that view was, that it was unnecessary, 
because it only did that which the law 
already did, provided any one member of 
the community chose to enforce it; and 
if it was of consequence that no such 
marriage should be allowed to, remain 
valid, some individual would, in all pro- 
bability, apply to the proper tribunal to 
have the marriage declared illegal; and 
it would be better to leave it to the ordi- 
nary tribunals to deal with these matters 
than to interfere in this way. His next 
objection was, that the insertion of this 
clause might endanger the fate of the Bill. 
Their lordships were aware that a general 
measure had been suggested, and had re- 
ceived the assent of that Llouse, to render 
such marriages illegal in all cases: but 
that general measure had been rejected in 
the other House. ‘Then the standing order 
was adopted in that House, that it would 
pass no bill without such a clause: but 
that had already, in several cases, been 
dispensed with, and ought to be dispensed 
with in the present, rather than expose 
the noble earl to the loss of his remedy 
by the rejection of the Bill altogether, 
The adoption of the standing order in 
question, under the circumstances which 
he had stated, would make it appear to 
the other House somewhat like an attempt 
to legislate by the authority of this House 
only ; and the insertion of such clauses 
would therefore be regarded with peculiar 
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jealousy. If it was fit that these mar- 
riages should be declared invalid, it ought 
to be done by a general measure, passed 
with the approbation of both Houses. 
These were the reasons which induced 
him, in the discharge of what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, to move, that the 
clauses annulling the settlement and de- 
claring any marriage of the parties illegal 
should be left out. 

Lord Grenville said, that he was very far 
from agreeing with his noble friend, that 
the only object of the Bill was to enable 
the injured husband to marry again. The 
object was completely to dissolve the mar- 
riage, and consequently all contracts de- 
pending uponit. The difficulty was, when 
the marriage between the parties was to 
be dissolved, to find a principle upon which 
the settlement could be supported. The 
settlement was a contract made in contem- 
plation of the marriage, and of its conti- 
buance ; and when, by the misconduct of 
the wife, the contract was broken, he could 
not well conceive upon what principle the 
settlement, which was made solely for the 
purposes and upon the foundation of the 
marriage, could be allowed tostand. The 
effect would be, with respect to the in- 
jared husband, to leave his estate burthened 
with the obligations of a contract which 
his wife had chosen to put an end to. It 
was even difficult under such circumstances 
to find a principle upon which to found the 
alimony which this Bill provided for the 
wife; for as the marriage was to be dis- 
solved, on account of the misconduct of the 
wife, it did not immediately appear on 
what ground the husband was to be sub- 
jected even to this burthen. He totally 
disagreed with his noble friend, therefore, 
on the subject of the clauses annulling the 
settlement. As the marriage wastobe dis- 
solved, every contract which was founded 
upon it, and made in the contemplation of 
its remaining unbroken, ought also to fall. 
Then, his noble friend objected to the 
clause by which any intermarriage between 
the offending parties was declared illegal, 
and the objections rested on two grounds 
—Ist, That this was only doing what the 
law already did, if any one chose to en- 
force it; and 2nd, That even the remedy 
given to the injured husband, by enabling 
him to marry again, would be endangered 
by the insertion of such a clause. Before 


he addressed himself particularly to these 

objections he could not help observing 

generally, that in his opinion it was much 

to be regretted that in these cases the 
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remedy must be sought by application to 
Parliament in each individual case. I: 
would be much better, as he thought, that 
a general law should be established in this 
as in all other cases, by which the parties 
would be enabled to see the whole conse- 
quences which must follow from their 
actions, and that this law should be admi- 
nistered in the ordinary way by the Judges. 
As it was, however, they had only to con-~ 
sider what was proper in each particular 
case, and do that which appeared: to be 
just and proper under all the circumstances, 
Then with respect to his noble friend’s 
first objection to the clause, declaring the 
marriage illegal, if it was fitting such a 
marriage should be held illegal, it was, in 
his opinion, necessary that it should be 
declared so in this Bill. Under the exist- 
ing law, matters of this kind were left to 
the Ecclesiastical courts; and he under- 
stood that it was only under particular 
circumstances, and at particular times, that 
the object could be attained. The parties 
by living abroad and out of the jurisdiction 
of the court, till the death of one of them, 
might render it impossible to annul such 
a marriage, and by this contrivance the 
issue might be legitimatized. He was in- 
formed also, (for he could only speak from 
information,) that a sentence of nullity 
might be avoided by a species of collusion, 
not very creditable to any court of justice, 
by setting up an informer, and in this way 
preventing such a question from ever being 
fairly brought to issue; and, after the 
death of one of the parties, the legality of 
the marriage, he understood, could no 
longer be questioned. With respect to the 
other objection of his noble friend, he ad- 
mitted that a general measure would be 
much more preferable; and on that head 
he still remained of the opinion which he 
had given when that measure was intro- 
duced into that House, but which had 
unfortunately as he thought failed in the 
other. He was of opinion, that such mar 
riages ought to be declared void by a 
general law, as contrary to sound morals, 
to the law of the land, and to the scrip~ 
tures. When the general measure failed, 
this standing order was made: but he 
could not agree with his noble friend as to 
the object and view with which it was 
made. His nob!e friend who then sat on 
the woolsack, and who had introduced it, 
knew too well the nature of the British 
constitution, and had too great a value for 
it, todo any thing so subversive of its 
pring as to attempt to legislate by 
9 : 
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the authority of this House only. The 
real object and design of that standing 
order he took tobe this: that, as the Legis- 
Jature could not agree in passing a general 
measure, it was desirable that the morals 
of society should at least have this security, 
that the propriety of having such a clause 
introduced should be brought under con- 
sideration in each particular case. There 
had been instances, accordingly, where, 
upon consideration, the clause had been 
dispensed with ; and though he should 
have preferred a general measure declaring 
all such marriages void, yet since they 
were compelled to look into the state of 
each particular case, there were some of 
those instances in which he thought the 
clause had been properly dispensed with. 
But it was of the utmost importance, in 
his opinion, that there should be a general 
law on the subject, apprizing the parties 
beforehand of the consequences; for he 
was convinced, that the hopes of marriage 
with the seducer, in many cases, encou- 
raged the crime ; and as there was no such 
general law, their lordships ought, at least, 
to consider well before they dispensed 
with the clause in any particular case: 
and if it was important that such a clause 
should ever be introduced into such bills, 
surely, in this case, of all others, it ought 
not to be dispensed with. It was for that 
House to do its duty; and he did not 
believe that in the other House the remedy 
in this case, would be at all endangered. 
Lord Ellenborough said, that the obser- 
vations of his noble friend had very much 
anticipated what it was his intention to have 
submitted to their lordships on this case. 
With respect to the settlement, it had been 
justly aud properly stated, that when the 
marriage was to be dissolved, the contracts 
made in contemplation of it, and with a 
view to its continuance, ought to fall with 
it. The noble earl had said, that this was 
a bill of pains and penalties against the 
lady, by thus setting aside the settlement, 
and that there was no evidence to justify 
it: but it did appear from evidence given 
at their lordships’ bar, that she had been 
guilty of a crime which called for the 
dissolution of the marriage ; a crime than 
which, under the circumstances, nothing 
short of the higher felonies could be more 
atrocious. Let it not be imagined, how- 
ever, that he placed her guilt on a footing 
with that of her sedicer. His crime was 


unquestionably more flagrant: but though 
he was disposed to consider her offence as 
ef milder character, yet it was undoubt- 
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edly such as rendered it highly improper 
to allow the settlement to stand. He 
agreed with his noble friend, that it was 
difficult to find a principle upon which to 
found this allowance of alimony, which 
was generally made on these occasions: 
but as the practice had prevailed, he 
should be rather inclined to comply with 
it to a certain extent, more especially 
when he considered that it might be the 
means of enabling the wife to avoid, if she 
chose, plunging herself in still farther 
guilt. When the noble earl said, that the 
law did not in these cases put an end to 
the provision for the wife, he had forgot 
that the only provision which was fixed 
for the wile before these marriage settle- 
ments came in use, that of dower, was 
completely at an end by the commission 
of such anofience. The fact of her baving 
eloped with an adulterer might be pleaded 
in bar of the dower, so that she remained 
bare and naked as her crime had left her. 
With respect to the clause for declaring 
any marriage between the offending parties 
illegal, he had suggested the amendmentto 
which the noble ear] had adverted, because 
the word ‘ adjudged’ appeared to render 
a previous sentence of a judge necessary 
to the illegality of the marriage. It was 
fitting that such a marriage should by this 
Act be declared illegal, because, for the 
reasons stated by his noble friend, the law 
as it stood did not afford an adequate secu- 
rity. He concurred in the opinion that a 
general measure would have been prefer- 
able to annul marriages between the 
offending parties in all such cases: but as 
there was none such, they owed it to the 
security of civilized society, to the confi- 
dence and happiness of families, to the 
purity and honour of domestic life, that 
this clause in the present instance should 
not be dispensed with. Such marriages 
were contrary, not only to the laws of the 
land, but to the law of God—and it had 
been so decided; and what could be more 
contrary to the law of God, than any thing 
which might afford the least encourage- 
ment to offences of this nature? It was ab- 
solutely necessary to the interests of sound 
morality, to the peace and happiness of 
social life, and to the purity and honour of 
private families, that such offences should 
be marked out as something against 
nature. If such an incestuous intercourse 
was to be allowed to pass without suitable 
animadversion, where could families find 
security? Not only domestic comforts 
would be at an end, but the very recesses, 
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the very nurseries of private families would 
become the objects of distrust and suspi- 
cion; and even in the narrowest domestic 
circles, jealousies might arise, lest the male 
part of the family should be the gallants 
of the females. He did not wish to dwell 
upon this, because he was aware how 
acutely the innocent connexions of the 
lady felt upon this subject: and he was 
afraid, lest through the ordinary channels 
by which their observations were con- 
veyed to the public, any thing said by 
him should meet their eyes and add to 
their already too heavy distress: but in 
the discharge of his public duty, he could 
not avoid stating his strong sense of the 
necessity of this clause in the present Bill. 
It had been said, that it would endanger 
the remedy altogether: but it was fortheir 
lordships in the first place to do their duty. 
Let it be their maxim, “ as for us and our 
house, we will serve the Lord,” leaving it 
to the consciences of the members of the 
other House of Parliament, whether they 
could for a moment hesitate to declare 
that in this case at least such a clause was 
necessary. For his part, he wasconvinced 
that the same considerations of what was 
due to the interests of morality, to the secu- 
rity of social happiness, and the peace and 
comfort of domestic life, would induce the 
other House to look at the subject in the 
same way that their lordships did. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, that 
he felt it impossible, in a case of this de- 
scription, to give a silent vote. In his 
opinion, the interests of sound morals 
would have been better consulted if the 
general measure of declaring all such 
marriages void had been adopted: but as 


that unfortunately did not succeed, it was | 


at least fitting to consider the propriety 
of introducing such a clause a8 this in 
every particular case; and surely in this 
case it ought not to be dispensed with, for 
how could there be a case which called 
more imperiously for such a provision? 
He trusted it would never be his lot to 
meet with a case where such a clause 
would be more properly introduced. If 


their lordships rejected it, they would ruin | dum. ‘The bon. and learned gentleman 


the peace of families, destroy the best af- 
fections of the human mind, and poison 
the very sources of domestic security and 
happiness. He concluded by declaring 
his strong sense of the necessity of the 
clause. 

‘The Earl of Caernarvon said, that not- 
withstanding all he bad heard, he still 
thought that such a general measure as 
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that which had been suggested would, in- 
stead of being favourable to the interests 
of sound morals, prove highly detrimental 
to those interests: but a general measure 
would be preferable to the standing order 
of that House on that subject, for it had 
the appearance of insensibly and by 
stealth, as it were, introducing a practice 
which as a general measure the other 
House had rejected. If they thought that 
the object was one of such great import- 
ance, they ought again openly to come 
forward with a general measure. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
with regard to the point of alimony, the 
earl of Roseberry had no wish but to do 
what the House thought proper. The 
sum in the present Bill was proposed hy 
the noble lord who usually sat on the 
woolsack, and the earl of Roseberry would 
have had no objection to a greater sum, if 
the House had thought it right to recom- 
mend a larger, though he did not feel that 
it was for him to propose it. The only 
anxiety which, in his communications 
with him, he had evinced was, that the 
sum, whatever it might be, should be pro- 
perly secured for the lady. As to the in- 
troduction of the clause declaring any 
marriage between the offending parties 
illegal, he had no doubt that in this in- 
stance at least such a clause was proper. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that as he 
saw that the feeling of the House was so 
strongly against his proposition, he should 
not press it farther. 

The Report was then received, and the 
Bill ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 1. 
CoMMITTER ON THE STaTE oF THE Law 
RESPECTING THE Writ oF Haseas Cor- 
pus.}| Mr. Serjeant Onslow rose, in pur- 
suance of his notice, to move for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee, to in- 
quire into the state of the Law respecting 
the Writ of Habeas Corpus ad Subjicien~ 


said he made this motion in consequence 
of the fate of a Bill upon this subject 
which had passed through that House in 
the most unanimous manner, but the 
second reading of which was postponed 
for six months in the House of Lords, the 
Bill being thereby virtually rejected. 
The object which he had in view, in intro- 
ducing the Bill originally, was to correct 
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certain defects which he conceived to 
exist in the law respecting writs of Ha- 
beas Corpus, as it at present existed. The 
principal defect to which he alluded’ was 
the fact, that this most salutary law was, 
except during the sittings of the Courts at 
Westminster, wholly nugatory ; persons 
who might be unjustly held in confine- 
ment, at any other period, having no 
means of redress. Many instances of 
hardship were upon record, in which in- 
dividuals had suffered from this circum- 
stance, and it was for the purpose of hav- 
ing these occurrences investigated by 
Parliament, so that a proper remedy 
might be suggested, that he submitted his 
present motion. He conceived that some 
— might be made, by which the 

udges, during every part of the year, 
whether in term- or not, should: have the 


‘power of deciding upon cases in which 


persons complained of undue imprison- 
ment: in all matters in which the liberty 
of the subject was at all concerned, he 
thought it was the duty of Parliament to 
be most jealous. The hon. and learned 
gentleman concluded by moving, ‘“ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider of the state of the Law respecting 
the Writ of Habeas Corpus ad Subjicien- 
dum, and to report their opinion thereon 
to the House.” 

The question having been put from the 
Chair, 

The Attorney General said; he should not 
oppose the motion of his hon, and learned 
friend ; but he could not help expressing a 
doubt of the practicability of carrying 
the suggestion which he had thrown out 
into effect. He conceived that apprehen- 
sions would be entertained without doors, 
if such a plan were adopted, that it was 
intended to give to the Judges a power of 
too extended a nature. Indeed, he could 
not help thinking, that such an inference 
would not be very far short of the truth; 
for if the functions of the Judges were so 
enlarged, it would be giving to one judge 
the power of trying and deciding upon a 
cause, unrestrained by any higher autho- 
rity. It was true, that now and then a 
case of injustice, or of undue imprison- 
ment, might arise under the law as it was 
at present constituted ; but then the 
parties aggrieved were not without a re- 
me'y. If it were possible to improve the 
law upon this subject, he should be most 
happy in lending his assistance to promote 
such an end. He saw the difficulties: 


however, which lay in the way; and al- 
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though he felt no disposition to oppose his 
hon. and learned friend’s motion, he 
thought it incumbent on him to state, that 
there were grave grounds of difficulty 
existing. 

Mr. Wynn thought this was a subject 
which called for the serious attention of 
Parliament. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman who had spoken last seemed to 
have insinuated, that no very many in- 
stances had occurred, in which the law as 
it existed had been attended with ill con- 
sequences, If, however, no instance of 
the sort had ever occurred, and the possi- 
bility of the liberty of the subject being 
infringed only existed, he thought that 
bare possibility would be sufficient to cal} 
upon the House of Commons to take such 
measures as would obviate such a chance. 
It had been said in another place, with re- 
ference to the Bill which had already 
passed the House upon this subject, that 
the House of Commons was not entitled 
to much respect with reference to any 
act of legislation upon such subjects ; and 
that the Bill could not be considered as a 
well-digested measure. He would abstain 
from making any comment upon this lan- 
guage, if it had been used, and would 
only observe, that it reflected disgrace 
not on the House of Commons, but on 
the person who bad brought forward an 
objection of such a nature. 

The motion was then agreed to, and a 
committee appointed accordingly. 


BaTHING IN THE THames.] Mr. Wynn, 
in pursuance of his notice, rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bili for repealing a 
clause in the Thames Police Act prohi- 
biting persons from bathing in the river 
Thames, from the East India Docks to 
Battersea-bridge, after the hour of seven 
o’clock in the morning, and before the 
close of day. He observed that, upon 
reading over the Bill in question, he was 
never so much surprised as in oa 
this clause, for, from the code of the Bill, 
it appeared to be an Act “ for the more 
effectual prevention of depredations on 
the river Thames.” There was not one 
word stated about bathing, nor did he be- 
lieve the House in general were at all 
aware that it contained such a clause as 
that to which he referred. This Bill was 
introduced to the House on the 21st of 
July last, at the close of the session; it 
had never been printed, and, in fact, its 
contents were little, if at all known. The 
clause in question, and which he trusted 
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the House would agree with him in re- 
pealing, gave to the magistrates appoint- 
ed to superintend the police of the ‘Thames, 
a power to issue notices, forbidding per- 
sons to bathe within the hours and: the 
district which he had mentioned, and to 
fine any individuals who. should be found 
offending against such orders. He appre- 
hended, that by the common law of the 
land, any indecent exposure of a man’s 
person, whether on land or water, was a 
punishable offence; and consequently it 
was not necessary, merely for the purpose 
of preventing such a practice, that any 
new law should be enacted. He knew 
not, indeed, upon what principle the 
House could be called upon to deprive 
the community at large of a comfort, 
which he considered bathing to be, so 
long as it could be enjoyed without incon- 
venience to the public. The practice 
was, in fact, in this great metropolis, es- 
sential to the preservation of health; and 
for his own part, he felt more satisfaction 
in witnessing such amusements than in 
any other, because the persons who were 
participating in them, were attaining a 
knowledge which might operate not alone 
as a safeguard against danger to them- 
selves, but as a safeguard for the lives of 
their fellow-citizens, who might not have 
acquired the same art. He would ask, 
were the Westminster boys, who had hi- 
therto enjoyed this recreation without 
comment, and who were to be seen 
throughout the summer stripping on the 
banks of the Thames, to be stopped all at 
once from this source of health? In fo- 
reign Countries, so important was the art 
of swimming considered, that schools 
were established for its encouragement ; 
and its usefulness was so manifest, that 
any gentleman who for one moment con- 
sidered the subject, would, he was sure, 
agree with him in thinking the clause in 
question, which had nothing in the world 
to do with tbe Bill into which it had been 
introduced, ought to be repealed. It ap- 
peared to him that this was one of those 
melancholy evils which resulted from an 
itch for legislating which prevailed in the 
subordinate offices of the State. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving, “ for 
leave to bring in a Bill to repeal so much 
of the Thames Police Act as relates to the 
Bathing in the Thames.” 

Mr. Addington said, it was not his in- 
tention to oppose the motion; but he 
begged leave to say a few words, explain- 
ing the reason upon which the clause had 
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been introduced into the Bill. Several 
applications had, from time to time, been 
made to the office in which he had the 


honour to act, by persons in a most re- — 


spectable rank in life, complaining of this 
custom of bathing having lately been 
carried on in divers parts of the-river side 


to such a height, that it had become an | 


absolute nuisance and annoyance not only 
to their individual families, but to the 
public. ‘These applications had induced 
him to give asanction to the clause, not 
to prohibit bathing, as the hon. gentle- 
man had represented, but to give discre- 
tionary power to magistrates to punish 
indecency, carried to the height which 
had been complained of, by giving notice 
that in any places where persons were 
guilty of a nuisance in the act of bathing, 
they would be punished. He did not, 
however, object to the motion. 

Mr. Wyna said the notices were general, 
and extended from Blackwall to Battersea. 

Sir John Newport objected to arming the 
magistrates of the city with such a power 
as the present law gave them. He knew 
not why persons were to be deprived of 
the exercise of an amusement so salutary 
as that which had been alluded to by his 
hon. friend, and had only to lament that 
the Bill in question had been introduced 
into the House at such a period of the 
session as deprived the members of the 
opportunity of giving it due consideration. 

Mr. Harvey said, he would not oppose 
the motion in its present stage ; but as he 
lived in the neighbourhood of the Thames, 
he had an opportunity of witnessing the 
disgraceful scenes which were presented 
to the public, and which, in his estima- 
tion, loudly called for the interference of 
the Legislature. Some measure was cer- 
tainly necessary to correct this evil ; and 
he trusted, if the hon. gentleman pro- 
posed to repeal one clause, he would 
suggest another, which would at least 
secure the public from a repetition of the 
nuisance to which he had alluded. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


American Staves.] Mr. Horner said, 
that during the progress of the negocia- 
tions at Ghent, he had put a question to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
purpose of learning from him what infor- 
mation was possessed by Government on 
the subject of certain allegations made by 
the Government of the United States, re- 
specting the mode in which the war had 
been conducted in America, It had been 
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publicly stated, that we had by procela- 
mation tempted the slaves to run away 
from their masters; and that after they 
had sought the protection of the British 
forces, we had sold them again as slaves. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated at 
the time his conviction that there was no 
foundation whatever for the statement, 
but that he would immediately set on foot 
an inquiry into the subject. He was ex- 
tremely anxious that this matter should be 
cleared up. It had not only been as- 
serted in a message to Congress, by the 
American Secretary of State, but it was 
also said that the documents on which the 
statement rested had been sent to the 
commissioners at Ghent, for the purpose 
of being communicated, if necessary, to 
the commissioners of this country. He 
should be happy if ministers could vow 
give a denial to the whole of the charge. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that immediately 
after this charge was made known to him, 
he had addressed a note to the American 
plenipotentiaries, requesting them, as the 
abolition of the Slave-trade was a point 
on which they were equally interested 
with this country, to communicate the 
evidence of which they were in possession, 
that it might be in our power to bring our 
officers, if guilty, to punishment. It did 
sc happen that the American ministers 
did not think themselves justified in com- 
municating the information with which 
they were furnished. But at the same 
time, in a conversation with one of the 
gentlemen, he had expressed his willing- 
ness to furnish him (Mr. Goulburn) with 
the information on which the charge was 
founded; and he had the satisfaction of 
learning, that it rested on the affidavit of 
a single individual, who swore that he 
knew of a slave having been carried in an 
English ship of war into the Bahamas, 
whom he saw afterwards sold to an indi- 
vidual there ; and that he bad heard that 
this was a constant practice. As this 
affidavit contained the name of the indi- 
vidual to whom the slave was alleged to 
have been sold, and other particulars, it 
became an easy matter to ascertain the 
truth of the charge ; and instructions had 
immediately been sent to the governor of 
the Bahamas, to inquire into the whole 
circumstances of the case. An answer 
had not yet been received, though they 
were in daily expectation of one; but 
before the House should separate, he ex- 
pected to have it in his power to satisfy 
them on this subject. 
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Mtr. Horner expressed himself satisfied 
with the course of conduct which had 
been pursued. It gave him the sincerest 
pleasure to learn that a charge of so 
serious a nature, affecting the character of 
the army and the country, rested on sa 
slight a foundation. 


New Post-Orrice Bitt.] Sir James 
Shaw appeared at the bar with the report 
of the Post-office Bill, which he was pro- 
ceeding to bring up, when the Speaker 
informed him that the question was not 
yet put. 

Mr. Atkins Wright said, be should ob- 
ject to this report being received at all. 
He could not consent to impose any ad- 
ditional burthens on the public, unless 
there was an absolute necessity for such a 
proceeding; and as he was not satisfied 
that the erection of a new Post-office was 
indispensable, he should oppose the ap- 
propriation of the public money to such 
an object. The business of the Post 
office was at present carried on with the 
greatest degree of celerity; and for his 
own part, he saw no necessity for alterae 
tion. It was possible, that advantageous 
alterations might be made, but those 
ought to be postponed to a convenient 
season. 

Mr. W. Smith objected to the situation 
in which it was proposed to place the 
new Post-dffice, as it would be in the way 
of the greatest improvement that could be 
made in the metropolis, that of making a 
street strait from Blackfriars-bridge (by 
removing Fleet-market) to the northern 
road. He could not approve of expend- 
ing 200,000/. on a new Post-office, while 
Somerset-house remained in an unfinished 
state. If the works there were completed, 
he thought it possible room might be 
found for the Post-office. Some altera- 
tion in the Post-oflice, he admitted, ought 
to be made. 

Mr. Barclay opposed the bringing up 
the Report, from an unwillingness to vote 
away the public money, on works of mere 
ornament or magnificence, whilst the 
country was burthened with such heavy 
impositions. ‘To erect such a building as 
that proposed in the centre of a suffering 
population, would carry, in his opinion, 
the appearance of an insult on the difficult 
circumstances to which an unavoidable 
war had reduced them. He had heard of 
the liberality of the City, but he confessed 
he could see very little of it in this affair. 


Mr. Alderman Atkins defended the pro= 
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posed improvement, and the manner if 
which part of the expense was to be met 
by the city of London. 

Mr. Gordon said, the sum offered by the 
city of London was a delusion. In point 
of fact, the city would not pay more than 
12,000!. towards the undertaking, while 
they threw a considerable burthen on the 
neighbouring counties. 

Mr. Protheroe thought the improvement 
contemplated the most economical plan 
that could be acted upon. 

Mr. Bankes lamented that it had been 
deemed necessary to introduce this Bill 
at the present moment, when the nation 
was so heavily burthened. At any rate 
he thought the House was not yet suffi- 
ciently informed upon the subject, and 
that it ought to be postponed until next 
year. He believed that a trifling addition 
to the present Post-office would be quite 
adequate for the present purposes, He 
adverted to several unnecessary expenses 
in public buildings, particularly at the 
Transport-office in Cannon-row, which 
was ornamented by a colonade of Ionic 
pillars and a basement story of Portland 
stone. The Mint, also, after 300,000. had 
been expended on it, and eighteen private 
houses erected within its walls, it appeared, 
wanted a still further sum to increase its 
public offices. From thus considering the 
expenditure of the country, he felt a de- 
cided objection to the adoption of a 
measure like the present, which at all 
events he thought it would be well to 
postpone. With this view he would pro- 
pose as an amendment, “ That the Report 
be received that day three months.” 

Mr, Lockhart supported the amend- 
ment, on the grounds, that the pressure of 
the times required a strict attention to 
public economy. Besides, if means were 
necessary for a purpose of great local im- 
provement, why not draw them from some 
of those great city funds, the application 
of which had been, from a variety of 
causes, diverted from the original intention 
of the donors? For instance, large suns 
were appropriated for the redemption of 
Christian captives in Algiers, and he had 
not of late years heard that any such 
persons had been so released. If a liberal 
contribution were called for, why not 
afford it from some part of this local 
purse, which would be particularly aug- 
mented by the adoption of the measure, 
mstead of drawing it from the public, 
under the present state of the country ? 

Mr. Holme Sumner was of opinion, that 
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if a new post-office must be erected, there 
could be no better spot chosen than 
Somerset-house, in which case that build- 
ing could be putina state of architectural 
completion. Much had been said of the 
unwholesome nature of the situations in 
which the present office was compelled to 
transact its business; and yet when Mr. 
Freeling was examined upon this point, he 
admitted that no argument in favour of the 
alteration could be Sowees from the existin 
state of health of those who were cushinel 
in the various departments. The hon. mem- 
ber then took areviewof the proceedings of 
the city of London, when they caused the 
London-bridge toll to be taken from their 
own backs, and placed on those of their 
neighbours, and maintained, that at a mo- 
ment when five million of subsidy wag 
about to be transmitted for the common 
defence of the country, such a principle 
of local taxation as that which the pre- 
sent measure imposed, ought not to be ad- 
mitted. Nearly 1,000,000/. had already 
been drawn from the public for such pur- 
poses; there was 500,0001. for new streets, 
3 or 400,000I. for this post-office, 35,0001. 
for a penitentiary-house, and 30,000I. for 
the colonade in Cannon-row. ‘The aggre- 
gate of these sums would be sufficient for 
a two-months subsidy at least, and there 
were moments when the ready payment 
of such a sum would probably terminate a 
campaign, which otherwise would be in- 
complete. He was therefore decidedly 
hostile to the measure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
if he had thought it possible to save the 
money that would be expended in the 
erection of a new post-office, in his re- 
sponsible situation he should have been 
most anxious to do so; but after the 
fullest inquiry, and the most patient exa- 
mination of witnesses, he had been re- 
luctantl y compelled to decide in favour of 
the measure. The sum expended on this 
post-office would repay itself in a very 
short time, and there seemed a great pro- 
bability, that by the arrangements which 
the new building would facilitate, an in- 
crease in the revenue of 50,000/. would, 
at no great distance of time, take place. 
On the ground of public economy, there- 
fore, the measure was justified. As to 
the application of the local fund at the 
disposal of the city of London, it was but 
fair that the local improvement should be 
paid for out of the local fund. The public, 
who would receive the greatest benefit, 
would contribute the largest share, and 
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the city of London would contribute that 
proportion which was a fair compensa- 
tion for the benefit it would receive from 
the improvement in point of convenience 
and appearance, from opening an avenue 
in that part of the town where the office 
was $0 be built. A further delay would 
much enhance the expense of purchasing 
the site, and the public would pay at a 
most ruinous rate of interest for the saving 
which might be occasioned by that delay. 
An objection had been made to the appli- 
cation of money from the Orphans’ Fund; 
but that fund, whatever was its origin, 
was at present to be regarded in no other 
light than any other Jocal fund; many of 
the same nature existed in the ports of the 
kingdom: the duty by which it was sup- 
plied, sixpence on the chaldron of coals 
brought into the port of London, was 
scarcely felt: a proof of which was, that 
no one had experienced any benefit from 
the repeal of the war-duty toa much larger 
amount, viz. 3s.a chaldron. As the post- 
office must be rebuilt, and as no equally 
good situation could be found, be thought 
the House had strong reasons for agreeing 
to the Report. 

Mr. Rose said, that in the opinion which 
he gave, he was entirely guided by 
the previous recommendation of the com- 
mittees which had sat on the subject. If 
the present post-office was decided to be 
inadequate for its uses, the balance of ex: 
pense between its enlargement and the 
erection of a new one, was, in his opinion, 
in favour of the latter, from the many ad- 
vantages which it embraced. 

Mr. Browne defended the decision of 
both committees, which had fully entered 
upon every consideration relative to this 
question, although they had heard every 
thing which was pertinaciously urged in 
opposition by the hon. gentleman near 
him (Mr. Sumner), and also by the hon. 
member for Taunton (Mr. Baring), who 
he supposed had altered his opinion on 
the subject, as he no longer persevered in 
his opposition. 

The House divided, when the numbers 
were :—For receiving the Report, 56; 
Against it, 16:—Majority 4. On the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Report was ordered to be re- 
ceived on Monday next. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then moved the order 
of the day for the House resolving itself 
into a committee of supply. In the com. 


mittee, the right hon. gentleman moved, 
« That a sum, not exceeding 240,Q00/, be 
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advanced from time to time out of the re- 
venue of the Post-office of Great Britain, 
for defraying the expense of providing a 
site for a new Post-oflice, and making 
proper avenues thereto; one third part 
whereof shall be repaid to the said reve- 
nue from the Orphans’ Fund.” 

Mr. Gordon observed, that some delu- 
sion must have been practised on the 
House, as it was understood that the whole 
expense to the public, both for the pur- 
chase of the ground and the erection of 
the building, was to be 240,0001. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that there was a deduction made in the 
estimate on account of the value of the 
present Post-office materials, and the 
ground on which it stood. 

Mr. H. Sumner thought it should be 
distinctly understood, before the House 
voted a large sum for clearing the ground, 
what was to be the building to be erected 
on it. No plan had been before the com- 
mittee of the upper stories of the building ; 
and he much suspected that those parts 
would be occupied with apartments for 
the officers, which, besides being an indi- 
rect increase of their salaries, would by 
augmenting the number of residents in- 
crease the danger of fire. 

Mr. Grenfell read a part of the Report, 
which distinctly stated that the whole 
expense to the public would be only 
240,000/. both for the site and building 
of the new Post-office. 

Mr. Bankes observed, that such would 
be the amount (it was true) of the ultimate 
expense ; but in the mean time the pur- 
chase-money must be provided, which 
would be reduced by the re-sale of part 
of the ground, by the contribution from 
the Orphans’ Fund, and the value of the 
old Post-office. 

Mr. Gordon urged the propriety of 
building the Post-office at Somerset- 
house, where there was sufficient ground 
already in the hands of Government. 

Mr. Wrottesley thought the space vacant 
at Somerset-house would be quite inade- 
quate to the extent of the building re- 
quired, 

Mr. H. Sumner, on the ground that the 
sum of 240,000/. would not be required 
till the exact extent of the building to 
be erected was determined on, proposed 
an amendment, that the sum of 100,0002. 
be voted for the purpose above mentioned, 

Mr. Butterworth observed, that the sum 
of 240,000/. would be paid, not all at 
once, but by instalments, 
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After a few words from Mr. Pole 
Carew, Mr. H. Sumner, and Mr. P. Gren- 
fell, the amendment was negatived, and 
the original grant was carried. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
proposed, that the parish in which the new 
Post-office is to be erected shall be com- 
pensated out of the revenue of the Post- 
office, for the diminution of parochial and 
other rates, for paving, lighting, &c. 
which may be occasioned by the houses 
to be pulled down. 

This proposition was opposed by Messrs. 
Calvert, Gordon, Sumner, Grenfell, and 
sir M. Wood, on these ground :—that no 
estimate of the amount of the proposed 
compensation was presented ; that in fact 
no indemnity was due for poor’s-rates, 
because as the houses were to be taken 
down, if the amount of the poor’s-rates 
were reduced, there would be also a pro- 
portionally diminished claim upon those 
poor’s-rates in consequence of the reduced 
population ; and also that there was no pre- 
cedent for such claims; nothing of the 
kind having been ever suggested in West- 
minster, upon the removal of so many 
streets to make room for the recent im- 
provements.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer argued on the other side, that it 
would be unfair to allow the funds of a 
particular district to suffer a severe loss, 
by the creation of an establishment for the 
public good, and that there was a prece- 
dent for this proposition in the case of the 
new gaol of the City.—A division took 
place: For the motion, 52; Against it, 
21: Majority, 31. 


Exemption Bitt.] On the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Bill “to exempt churches, chapels, 
and other places of religious worship from 
parochial rates,” was recommitted. 

Mr. Wrottesley said, it was his intention 
to propose a clause, that no chapels which 
should be built hereafter, should be ex- 
empted trom the payment of parochial 
rates, unless in every chapel a certain 
number of free seats were provided, pro- 
portioned to the size of the chapel. 

General Thornion was extremely averse 
to giving patronage to dissenters : he con- 
sidered that the Bill would be injurious 
both to Church and State. He then moved 
to leave out the words ‘ meeting-houses,’ 
and to insert in their stead, ‘ chapels ac- 
cording to the established religion.’ 

Mr. H. Martin begged to know whether 
the hon. general meant that chapels not 
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conforming to the established religion, — 
should be subject to the payment of poor- 
rates ? 

General Thornton said, he objected to 
the principle of the Bill, and would oppose 
it in every stage. He had a great dislike 
to the levelling system, and thought it im- 
proper to throw additional rates on parishes. 
The Bill was brought in by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; but he hoped it was not 
a measure of administration. He was not 
for giving such encouragement to dissent- 
ers, by making the persons of the esta- 
blished church pay for the rates of meet- 
ing-houses. It would be much better to 
throw them on the public. 

Mr. Martin said, that if such were the 
sentiments of the hon. general, he ought 
to have opposed the introduction of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow observed, that there 
never was an amendment more hostile to 
the principles of a Bill. He perfectly 
agreed with the opinions of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and thanked him for 
bringing the Bill forward. If the hon. 
general meant to make the Bill ridiculous, 
he was perfectly right in proposing his 
amendment ; but he hoped he would stand 
single. 

Mr. Protheroe supported the Bill, as he 
thought it would remove a very galling 
distinction now subsisting between two 
classes of the community. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
the introduction of the Bill as relieving a 
number of meritorious individuals from 
considerable vexations, and by no means 
infringing upon any parochial privileges. 
At the same time he did not wish to be 
considered as giving any other weight to 
the measure than what it might justly de- 
rive from its own merits. 

Mr. Davies Giddy considered the Bill a 
matter of conciliation, and that it ought to 
be adopted. He observed, that the rates 
arising from places of worship were incon- 
siderable. 

General Thornton stated, that in one 
parish, that of St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
the amount was 1511. 18s. 4d. Hedid not at 
all desire to infringe on the Toleration Act, 
but he thought this Bill extremely inju- 
rious to the established religion. 

Mr. Bankes observed, that as many cha- 
pels were built in the west end of the town, 
on speculation, and for the sake of profit, 
it was perfectly just to compel the payment 
of rates. If those parochial rates were not 
enforced, it would be putting so much the 
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more money in the pockets of the proprie- 
tors. He thought that the clause to be in- 
troduced by the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wrottesley) respecting free seats, should 
not be prospective only, but also retro- 
spective. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow was a strong friend 
to the Established Church, but he could not 
look on this Bill in the light in which 
some gentlemen had viewed it. As to free 
seats, he perfectly agreed with the clause 
which the hon. member was about to 
propose. 

General Thornton’s amendment was 
then put, and rejected. Mr. Wrottesley 
then brought up his clause, which was car- 
ried. General Thornton next moved, that 
the words ‘ or for the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of the poor,’ should be omitted. After 
a few words from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Martin, and general 
Thornton, the motion was put, and nega- 
tived. The report was then brought up, 
and ordered to be taken into further con- 
sideration on Monday. 


Foreicn Socpiers EntistMenT } 
— The order of the day being read, for taking 
into further consideration the Report from 
the Committee of the whole House, on the 
Bill “ to continue two Acts of his present 
Majesty, for enabling Subjects of Foreign 
States to enlist and serve as Soldiers in his 
Majesty’s service, and to enable his Ma- 
jJesty to grant Commissions to Subjects of 
Foreign States to serve as Officers, under 
certain restrictions,” 

Lord Folkestone observed, that the pre- 
sent Bill was one of the most serious im- 
portance, considered in a constitutional 
point of view, as its object was to admit 
16,000 foreign soldiers, commanded by 
foreign officers, into the kingdom. The 
Bill likewise differed from the former, 
inasmuch as the present authorized the in- 
troduction of such a force during any war, 
while the former limited it to that during 
which it had been enacted. But, not satis- 
fied with admitting those foreigners into 
the kingdom, to enjoy rank within their 
immediate corps, the Government had 
given them commissions in the English 
army, and had advanced them to the rank 
of generals commanding brigades and dis- 
. tricts. On what principle was it, that 


while Englishmen of rank and fortune were 
prevented by the rules of the service from 
arriving so suddenly at the head of the 
army, these foreigners should be exempt 
from their operation ; and, having entered 
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the service as lieutenant-colonels, be ad- 
vanced to the rank of generals? At the 
commencement of the French Revolution, 
private persons were permitted to raise 
regiments, in which they held the tempo- 
rary rank of colonels, but were at the same 
time precluded from the possibility of pro- 
motion, in consequence of the nature of 
their commissions. Among others he no- 
ticed lords Uxbridge, Craven, and Lyne- 
dock, each of whom was compelled to 
resign his temporary commission, entering 
the service de novo, and passing through the 
regular gradations, in order to obtain the 
capability they before wanted. From 
this necessity the German officers were 
exempted, while our own were compelled 
to submit. Sixteen Germans were now 
generals inour service, which he conceived 
a great hardship to British officers. On 
the late regulations with regard to the 
Order of the Bath, ten Grand Crosses were 
reserved for foreign officers in our service. 
The present Bill he conceived to be con- 
trary to the Act of Settlement, and he 
would therefore move, ‘* That the Report 
be taken into consideration that day three 
months.” 

Lord Palmerston thought the House would 
hardly entertain the noble lord’s proposi- 
tion, which went to cut off 20,000 men 
from our army, at the very moment when 
the country was again at war. As to the 
other observations of the noble Jord, it 
would be very hard if the German officers 
in our service were to lose that rank in 
peace, which they had merited by their 
conduct in war. 

Mr. H. Martin thought it rather alarm- 
ing for the House to hear, that at no period, 
even of peace, these foreign officers would 
cease to belong to the British army. 

Lord Palmerston explained, that all that 
was meant by this Bill, was to continue the 
services of German officers, as we were now 
at war. The Act was limited to the re- 
turn of peace. 

Lord Folkestone’s motion was then put, 
and negatived. Several clauses were in- 
troduced into the Bill, which was ordered 
to be read a third time to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 2. 

Roseserry Divorce The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne moved the third reading 
of the Roseberry Divorce Bill. 

Earl Stanhope, after adverting to the dis- 
cussion which had taken place reiative to 
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certain clauses in the Bill, especially the 
clause declaring any marriage between the 
‘offending parties illegal, said, that he had 
thought it most proper to refrain from 
taking any part in that discussion, because, 
as it had been asserted that the case was 
already provided for by law, he conceived 
it would be right previously to examine 
how the matter stood. He now found that 
there was such a law,—an Act, 32 Henry 
8, by which such a marriage was in effect 
declared illegal. If that was the case, the 
clause on that point in the Bill was im- 
proper ; because, in the first place, it was 
useless; and in the next place, because to 
declare that to be law which was already 
clearly so, only weakened the law’s autho- 
rity. If the lawyers should affect not to 
understand this Act, the plan would be to 
pass a general declaratory bill, and not 
introduce such a clause in a bill proceed- 
ing at the instance of a private individual. 

The Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 2. 

Paupers’ Removat Bit.) Sir Egerton 
Brydges moved the second reading of the 
Bill to prevent the Removal of Chargeable 
Paupers, till a final adjudication of their 
respective Settlements. 

Mr. Atkins Wright objected to the Bill, 
not because he was adverse to the principle, 
but because he feared that its provisions 
were impracticable. He thought that the 
whole of the Poor Laws required a revision ; 
and that till some clear and comprehensive 
alteration of the whole could be made, it 
was in vain to apply partial remedies, and 
patch up a faulty system. He was afraid 
that the clause, which gave opportunity to 
parishes to be heard in the first instance 
against an adjudication by which they 
might be fixed with the pauper’s settle- 
ment, would foment, instead of allaying 
litigation, and would be attended with a 
great deal of trouble both to parishes and 
magistrates. 

Mr. Nicholson Calvert was favourable to 
the principle of this Bill; but he feared 
that the complexity of its machinery 
would render it far less beneficial in its 
effects than the hon. mover supposed. 
He dreaded the number of hearings and 
re-hearings that it would cause: he was 
afraid that it would stir up attornies in the 
first instance, to contend with one another, 

and that the time and atiention of magis- 
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trates would be consumed in judging be- 
tween opposing interests, which would 
have no other good effects than in filling 
lawyers’ pockets. He wished well to the 
measure, if it could be exempted from 
these objections. 

Mr. Western disapproved of this mea- 
sure, as he had done last year, i toto. 
He saw in it endless difficulties: he could 
not comprehend its machinery; and if 
he could, he could not see cui bono it was 
created. He thought that parishes might 
thus be called on to oppose, at a great ex- 
pense and inconvenience, adjudications be- 
fore magistrates; and the consequence 
might be, that it would turn out that the 
pauper’s settlement was not with them, 
but with some third parish; and so it 
would be proved that they never ought to 
have been summoned. And then ano- 
ther parish might be called on in the same 
way; and so it might go on from parish 
to parish. He therefore highly disap- 
proved the Bill. 

Mr. Wynn really felt sincere reluctance 
at giving his opposition to any measure 
which had in view so beneficial an object, 
as that proposed by the hon. mover of 
this Bill. But he much feared that the 
present Bill would have a very contrar 
effect from that which was contemplated. 
The clause which provided for calling on 
parishes to resist adjudications, was preg- 
nant with seeds of contest and trouble. 
He thought that if removals did not take 
place, as now, in the first instance, pa- 
rishes would lose the benefit of ascertain- 
ing a pauper’s identity by his presence 
among them; and that they ought not to 
be put to the expense of taking a long 
journey to cross-examine a pauper, and 
satisfy themselves by a personal examina- 
tion. As the law now stood, the pauper 
was brought home to their doors for this 
purpose, and they had all the benefit of 
it in case of appeal. For thus they could 
better judge, whether there was ground 
for such appeal: while, so long as he was 
in the custody of the removing parish, 
they could not have an equally free and 
impartial examination of him. 

Sir Egerton Brydges was not a little sur- 
prised at the arguments which had been 
urged in opposition to this Bil. He 
rather thought hon. members must have 
totally misunderstood both its nature and 
provisions. Its principle was founded on 
the most incontrovertibie justice. It 
would scarcely be contended in these 
days, and it did not seem to be contended, 
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- that it was right to expose a pauper to be 
bandied about from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, upon an ex-parte adju- 
dication, which was liable to be reversed ; 
when all this cruelty, and all this ex- 
pense, would be incurred for nothing: 
and when in case of appeal, whether the 
order was reversed or confirmed, the pau- 
per would be called back again from the 

lace to which he was removed, at best, 
in the character of a witness. But it was 
contended, that the machinery to effect 
this amendment was complex. He reall 
doubted, if hon. members who made this 
accusation could have attentively read the 
Bill. There was no complexity in the 
machinery; there was not even novelty 
except in one clause, which was so far 
from being essential to his grand object, 
that it might be struck out without leav- 
ing the smallest chasm. Indeed, the 
clause alluded to, which gave occasion to 

-all the arguments that had now been 
urged against the Bill, was not his own: 
-it had been inserted in his Bill of last 
year, at the instance of the learned mem- 
ber for Oxford (Mr. Lockhart), and adopt- 
ed in substance, but a little simplified in 
its manner, in the present. This clause 
provided, that afier a first examination 
into a pauper’s settlement, justices should 
give notice to the parish where the pau- 
per’s settlement appeared to be, that they 
would proceed to an adjudication on a 
future day, in order to give such parish an 
opportunity of being heard in opposition 
to it, if they chose so to do. This provi- 
sion appeared to sir E. to be salutary. It 
was now urged, that it would tend greatly 
to increase expenses, and to encourage 
litigation in a premature stage: that at- 
tornies would be called into battle against 
attornies ; and that witnesses would be 
brought from one end of the kingdom to 


another, to contend before magistrates in | 


petty session, who would be bewildered 
by conflicting arguments, and after all 
make decisions which would be still liable 
to appeals, and expose the parties, at ano- 
ther great expense, to agitate the ques- 
tion over again ata quarter-sessions. The 
member for Essex (Mr. Western) was 
alarmed at still additional evils: he con- 
ceived that all this premature battle might 
end:in thé discovery that the parish, thus 
urged» to contend at great trouble and 
cost, had nothing to do with the pauper ; 
and that the settlement was in some third 
parish. But did the hon. gentleman for- 
get that such a discovery would not have 
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been made but for that contest? And that 
if the parish had avoided the evils of this 
opposition, they must have had the greater 
evil of supporting the pauper himself, so 
erroneously thrown upon them, till they 
could get rid of him on appeal ? But if it 
was the opinion of this House, that the 
evil of this clause was greater than the 
good ; if it was fairly liable to the objec- 
tions thus brought forward, surely it af- 
forded no ground for condemning the 
whole Bill: it might be struck out in the 
committee, without the least affecting the 
unity or principle of the Bill. For his 
own part; he had no wish to adhere ob- 
stinately to it: he would willingly sacri- 
fice it, rather than create even a doubt on 
the other parts. As to the latter, he im- 
plored the House again to cherish the 
great object he had in view. He pressed 
upon their attention the anomaly which 
the law, as it now stood, exhibited on a 
subject affecting the essential happiness 
of perhaps not less than one-third or one- 
fourth of the whole population of England. 
On other points, even of the most trivial 
nature, no judgment could be obtained 
upon ex-parte statement, or ex-parte evi- 
dence; nor could any judgment be exe- 
cuted till after appeal, or till the time of 
appeal had expired. 

But here, on a question, on which de- 
pended the well-being, the domestic com- 
forts, the moral feelings, the power of in- 
dependent livelihood, the very character 
of almost every poor person in the king- 
dom, and perhaps his posterity for gene- 
rations, an ex-parte decision was made, 
probably on the most imperfect evidence, 
to be carried into instant execution! Upon 
that decision a pauper, his wife, and his 
children, were to be packed off like felons 
for transportation ; lifted into a cart, and 
dragged away from their home, to bea 
mark for the finger of scorn, through half 
the villages and towns, perhaps from the 
eastern point of Kent to the Land’s-End ! 
Is this enormous evil still to go on, after it 
has once been brought under the consi- 
deration of Parliament? Are minor diffi- 
culties, if such exist, to stand in the wa 
of an amendment, for which there is suc 
an imperious call? Can little objections 
about machinery, even if real, much less 
if imaginary, stand in the way of an en- 
deavour to take away-injustice of so ex- 
tensive a nature? But where are the ob- 
stacles? Is there any obstacle to the 
effecting the delay of an order of removal? 
Is there any machinery required for 4 
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passive act--an act of omission? It could 
not be said, that this measure had been 
hurried through the House. The whole 
of it was involved in that Bill, which he 
had last year the honour to introduce; 
and which, after much discussion, had 
passed through every stage except the 
third reading ; and which last step he had 
declined to move, merely because the 
House had arrived within two days of the 
termination of the session; when it was 
obvious, that if it passed here, it could not 
have time to go through the Lords. 

There had been urged an argument in 
favour of the existing law, with regard to 
immediate removals, and which filled him 
with some surprise. It was said, that a 
parish to which a pauper was adjudged, 
ought not to be deprived of the benefit of 
ascertaining his identity by his presence 
among them. Could it be seriously con- 
tended, that any number of settlement 
cases turned on questions of identity ?— 
Nay, was it within probability, that a sin- 

le instance of that kind could occur? 

ow many scarce possible coincidences 
must there be to create such a case? A 
pauper, to effect this, must fix on some 

arish for his settlement, where he must 

rst. be aware that another of his own 
name had been at some time or other set- 
tled; and then invest himself in at least 
the colourable circumstances of that man’s 
person and life! But were this question 
not only possible, but probable ; can it be 
believed, that a parish would wish to pur- 


chase this benefit of examination, such as | 


it is, at the expense of having a pauper 
and his family to support till they can get 
rid of him on appeal; when, according 
to the Bill now in discussion, all that in- 
termediate burthen would be totally taken 
away from them! He once more, there- 
fore, intreated the House, that if they ad- 
mitted the principle of this Bill, they 
would allow it to be now read a second 
time; and if there were any objections to 
the clause, or the machinery, they might 
be argued, and altered in the committee, 
Mr. Horner thought the hon. baronet 
deserved the respect and thanks of the 
House for the pains he had taken, and the 
unshaken assiduity with which he had 
iven his mind to a measure of such vast 
importance to the community. It was 
therefore with great reluctance, that he 
felt himself compelled to differ with him 
as to the: means which this Bill provided 
for effecting his purpose. He was much 
afraid that it would not answer the end 
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proposed, The machinery appeared to 
him liable to great objections, inasmuch as 
it seemed rather to encourage, than to 
appease litigation: but if it really would 
cut short litigation, it would only hasten 
the time at which the pauper might be 
removed; an event, which it seemed one 
main object of the hon. mover to delay. 
He should be most happy, if the great 
amendment in view could be brought 
about: but he really feared, that practi- 
cable means of effectuating the desired 
object had not yet been devised. The 
hon. member threw out a hint by which 
he thought the object might in part at 
least be effected, free from the difficulties 
which struck him in the present Bill. 

Mr. Lockhart was somewhat surprised 
at the suggestion of the hon. member who 
spoke last, because he himself had, in a 
former parliament, brought in a bill con- 
taining precisely the same plan as that 
which the hon. member now proposed, 
which had the misfortune to experience 
his decided opposition to it; and the bill 
was unfortunately thown out. He himself 
did not approve of all the machinery of 
the present Bill. He thought a great 
deal of evil and wasteful contest might 
arise from the clause which gave oppor- 
tunity to parishes to oppose adjudica- 
tions in the first instance. But as he ap- 
proved the principle of the Bill, he should 
not oppose the second reading. 

Mr. Whitbread bad always been in 
favour of bills to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor. He had supported the hon. 
baronet’s Bill embracing similar objects 
last year, and he should support this. 
He must say that its machinery did not 
appear to him as practicable as he could 
wish ; but he begged the hon. baronet not 
to be discouraged: it was impossible but 
that the agitation of such questions should 
do a great deal of good. The public 
mind was thus, step by step, drawn toa 
due attention to objects which required 
their continual deliberation. He himself 
had not been so fortunate as to carry the 
great measure which he proposed some 
years ago with similar views: but he did 
not repent of the attempt; nor did he 
doubt that, though it failed, the very dis- 
cussion of it had produced important 
benefits. As to the great schemes of 


general revision which hon. members 
talked of, and the arguments for delay 
which they founded on them, he consi- 
dered them as nothing more than plausi- 
ble pretences, to get rid of a measure al- 
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together. It was only by touching small 
parts at a time that we could hope 
gradually to amend a branch of the law 
so complicated, so wide, and involving 
so many conflicting interests. He should 
therefore certainly vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, thinking that if there 
were objections to its details, they could 
be best discussed and altered in the com- 
mittee. 

The House then divided: For the Se- 
cond Reading, 55; Against it, 23: Ma- 
jority in favour of the Bill, 32. 


Army Estimates.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, 
to which the Army Estimates were re- 
ferred, 

Lord Palmerston said, he should merely 
state to the House, in a general way, the 
nature of the arrangements relative to the 
army. He had, in the first instance, made 
an estimate founded on the establishments 
at Christmas last, and then he had stated 
the augmentations which had been made 
since in consequence of the rupture with 
France; and the House would thus be 
enabled to see what increase had been 
made in consequence of the general state 
of our relations with France, There was, 
upon the whole, a decrease in our esta- 
blishments of this year, compared with 
those of 1814, of 47,000 men, and 
2,652,000. of charge. ‘The total amount 
of Land Forces at Christmas last was 
199,252, for which the charge was 
5,587,7061. for Great Britain, and 
1,134,173/. for Ireland—in all 6,721,8801, 
But since the rupture with France, there 
had been an augmentation of 9,148 men, 
and 317,219/. of charge, leaving the ba- 
lance of diminution in favour of the pre- 
sent year, of 47,000 men and 2,652,000. 
of charge. Onthe Household troops there 
had been a reduction of 1200 men. 
The regiments of Cavalry were first re- 
duced after the peace, on account of their 
great expense; each regiment was re- 
duced to eight troops of 60 men each. 
The number of regiments of Infantry had 
been considerably reduced—24 second 
battalions had been entirely disbanded. 
The whole reduction arising from this, 
without considering the augmentation 
which had since taken place, amounted 
to 22,000 men. The next head, the Em- 
bodied Militia, could not be compared 
with the estimate of last year. With 
respect to the next head, the pay of Ge- 
neral Officers not with regiments, this was 
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founded on the arrangements of last year, 
and could not be compared with former 
accounts, In the next head, of Staff and 
Garrisons, a reduction of 237,000/. had 
taken place, of which 98,000/. was for the 
Home Staff, and the remainder for the 
Foreign Staff. He would state the com- 
parative amount of the Staff now, and as 
it stood the former year. The Staff of 
1815 was less even after the late augmen- 
tation than in 1814, by an amount of 
39 general officers.—The increase on the 
head of Pay for Supernumerary Officers, 
ran to 6,000/. The head of Half-pay and 
Military Allowances had experienced an 
increase of 38,0001 This was partly 
owing to the number of reductions, and 
partly owing also to the augmentation in 
the rate of half-pay.—In the head of Oat- 
pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham 
hospitals, there had been an increase of 
100,000/. arising partly from the dis- 
banded second battalions, and partly from 
invalids. The Volunteer Corps had been 
diminished in expense 145,0001. The ex- 
pense of the Local Militia was 27,60008. 
less than in 1814. In the article of Fo- 
reign Corps there was a diminution of 
10,000 men, and 383,000/. This arose 
principally from the disbanding four Fo- 
reign corps: the Brunswick infantry, which 
had gone to the service of the duke of 
Brunswick, Dillon’s regiment, and the 
Chasseur battalion. In the Royal Military 
College there was an increase of 7,0001., 
but of this 6,000 was only a nominal 
increase. There had, however, been an 
actual increase of something more than 
1,0001., of which 880/. was for a new 
building at Blackwater. In the Royal 
Military Asylum there had been a dimi- 
nution of 3,000/. In the head of Retired 
Chaplains there had been a like reduction 
of 3,000l. arising chiefly from deaths. 
In the head of Medicines and Hospital 
expenses, there had been a diminution of 
$9,000. on the estimate at last Christmas, 
but then there had since been an augmen- 
tation of 50,000/. over that estimate, 
leaving a balance of 39,000/. The in- 
crease in the Compassionate List amounted 
to 17,0001. In the Commissariat Depart- 
ment of Ireland there was a total increase 
of 69,0001. On th. Barrack estimate the 
saving was 208,000/. There were some 
other variations which it would not be 
necessary to go into at present. The 
augmentation in the Land Forces, since 
Christmas last, amounted in all to 9,148 
men, and 384,000). of charge. The 
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augmentation to the Staff was 50,000/. 
Of this 6,000/, was for the Home Staff, and 
the remainder for the Foreign Staff. An 
additional major-general had been ap- 
pointed on the home staff; the remainder 
consisted of medical officers, to be ready in 
case of any supply being wanted. A far- 
ther sum of 50,000/. would be wanted for 
Medical Stores, It only remained for him 
to mention the head of Officers attached to 
the Portuguese Army. This arose from 
their being detached from their regiment, 
and placed on unattached pay. He would 
take this opportunity of stating, that there 
would be one additional charge, which 
he could not yet submit to Parliament. 
It was in contemplation to make to officers 
marching with their regiments on home 
stations, an allowance corresponding to 
that made to soldiers on the same station. 
This was considered but equitable, as the 
officers were at such times deprived of 
those economical advantages which they 
might possess in stationary quarters; and 
it was thought better to give them such 
an allowance than to make a small in- 
crease to their daily pay, as the relief 
would thus come at the moment of the 
pressure.—On a general view, including 
the augmentation since the change in our 
relations with France, there was a Gdimi- 
nution in the estimates compared with 
those of last year, without including the 
militia, which could not with propriety 
be taken into the comparison, but merely 
the land forces and foreign corps, of 
47,000 men, and 2,652,000/. charges. He 
would not enter into further details, as it 
might be tedious to the House; but if 
any hon. member wished for further in- 
formation, he should be happy in com- 
municating it. ‘The noble lord concluded 
with moving his first resolution: viz. 
« That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 199,767 men (exclusive of the 
men belonging to the regiments employed 
in the territorial possessions of the East 
India Company, the Foreign Corps in 
British pay, and the Embodied Militia), 
commissioned and non-commissioned of- 
ficers included, be maintained for the 
service of the United Kingdom, from the 
25th of December 1814 to the 24th of 
December 1815.” 

General Gascoyne said, it was his in- 
tention to have moved for an addition to 
the half-pay of officers; but from the 
alteration of affairs, in consequence of the 
war, he did not think it necessary now to 
bring furward any motion on the subject, 
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as he was apprehensive that if the half-pay 
was raised too much, it might deter those 
who had families from actual service. He 
wished to make a remark on the subject 
of officers’ widows, It was the intention 
of the noble lord to put the widows of 
officers of the army on the same footing 
as those of navy officers. But though the 
same increase had taken place in the case 
of botb, they were by no means on the 
same footing, because the officers of the 
navy had received an addition to their 
pay, at atime when no addition took place 
in the case of the army. It was under- 
stood that lieutenant-colonels and majors 
were on the same rank with post-captains 
under three years standing. Now the 
widow of a post-captain received 80/, and 
the widow of a lieutenant-colonel and 
major only received 70/1. The whole sum 
requisite to put them all on the same 
footing would be 1,200/. He saw nothing 
in the papers on the table respecting the 
Commissariat. 

Lord Palmerston said, this was always 
the subject of a separate estimate. 

General Gascoyne proceeded to observe, 
that the noble lord had not stated whe- 
ther the officers on half-pay on the Irish 
and English establishments were on the 
same footing. He wished also to know 
by what act the poundage on the pay of 
officers was raised. He wished to know 
whether the Portuguese officers received 
pay both from England and Portugal. 
With respect to the half-pay which had 
been granted to the army, according to 
the noble lord’s construction, it had been 
iimited to certain services. By this means 
a great many meritorious officers would 
be excluded from it, contrary, as he was 
convinced, to the intention of the House. 
The services in the Peninsula were cer- 
tainly brilliant ; but were those officers 
who had served in Egypt, America, and 
Flanders, to be preciuded from the addi- 
tional half-pay because they were not in 
the Peninsula? Many of them were on 
half-pay, not from their own choice. He 
wished therefore to move an additional 
allowance of 500/, to the widows of 
licutenant-colonels, and of 700/, to the 
widows of majors. 

Mr. Bennet wished to inquire into the 
expense of the Military College at Sand- 
hurst. He had no objection to the esta- 
blishment itself, but he had to the form 
which it seemed to assume, and which was 
calculated to give too much of a military 


.tone to the character of the country. 
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Mr. Wilberforce thought the Military 
College highly beneficial to the country, 
from the instructive source of military 
education which it formed. It was surely 
essential that the officers in the service 
should have the opportunity of an exten- 
sive preliminary education. 

Sir John Hope reprobated the general 
assertions in which Mr. Bennet had dealt, 
in his attack on the institution at the head 
of which he had the honour of being 
placed. The object, if properly exe- 
cuted, was most beneficial; it was open 
as day to inspection, and he should be 
happy to receive any hints that would be 
useful; as soon as any useful suggestion 
was made, the improvement would be at- 
tempted. 

Mr. Bennet replied, that his objections 
merely went to the military tone which 
the form and manner of the school as- 
sumed, not to the general principle of the 
establishment. 

Sir John Hope spoke bighly both of the 
objects and success of the institution in 
question. At the commencement of the 
war we had been obliged to study mili- 
tary science under foreign masters; we 
had since, through the munificent aid of 
Parliament, acquired the means of ob- 
taining that instruction within ourselves. 
Out of 276 students of one class, 114 
either had served, or were now serving on 
staff departments. The time consumed 
in becoming acquainted with regimental 
drill, and the manceuvres of taking up 
ground for forming in line, did not exceed 
an hour, or half an hour in the day; the 
rest was devoted to pursuits becoming a 
gentleman as a well-informed member of 
society, or more immediately connected 
with the views of that profession to which 
it was intended the student should be 
trained. In addition to those branches 
of instruction in which he was supposed 
to have already made some progress, his 
attention was directed to mathematics, to 
fortification, to the principles of military 
survey, both practical and theoretical, to 
drawing, and, according to the abilities 
displayed, to an intimate knowledge of 
the French and German languages. The 
series of his studies was completed by a 
high finishing examination made by other 
masters than those under whose direction 
he had been, and it was those masters who 
finally decided whether his proficiency 
and qualifications entitled him to a com- 
mission without purchase in his Majesty’s 
service. Of another class, 651 officers 
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had already joined the army. The sum 
paid by an ordinary individual for these 
various advantages was 100/, per annum, 
but by officers, for their sons, the sum 
was proportioned to their own pay. He 
could conceive no system better calcu- 
lated than the one of which he had ats 
tempted a faint description, to inspire the 
youths who should be educated under it, 
with a love and a veneration for that free 
branch and for those free principles of 
the constitution to which they were in- 
debted, at least in so many instances, for 
cultivated minds, and brightened pro-« 
spects. He could conceive nothing more 
likely to console a deserving officer 
than the knowledge that an asylum 
existed where his children might receive, 
at a charge proportioned to his means, the 
benefits of instruction, and a favourable 
opportunity of pursuing his own honour- 
able profession. 

Lord Palmerston, in answer to the in- 
quiries of an hon. member, stated, that it 
had been agreed, after some difficulty, 
that the half-pay of the Enylish and Irish 
establishments should be reciprocal, and 
that their respective officers, on removing, 
should receive the half-pay of the coun- 
try in which they resided. The reason 
which had induced the exclusion of those 
officers whose service was anterior to the 
last war, or to the campaigns of the Pe- 
ninsula, was, that there were a great num- 
ber of inefficient officers, and it was diffi- 
cult to come to the alternative of com- 
pelling them either to serve or to relinquish 
their commissions. In many cases there 
had been no real service, and the half-pay 
had been purchased as an annuity. With 
respect to the officers serving in the 
Portuguese forces, the various difficulties 
they had had to contend with, in rendering 
those troops fit for the field, appeared to 
justify the regulation by which they were 
allowed to receive Portuguese pay in ad- 
dition to their own. In answer to a ques- 
tion put by another hon. member, he 
wished to observe, that the military esta- 
blishment at Sierra Leone, had been 
formed on a plan recommended by the 
late member for Yorkshire; and its prin- 
ciple was, that as something must be done 
with the captured negroes, it was a fa- 
vourable destination for them to be puton 
something like the level of a British sol- 
dier. The establishment consisted at — 
present of 566 men, volunteers, and cap- 
tured negroes, and of 104 boys. After 
what had been so well said by an hon, 
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and gallant friend, he should not enter 
into a vindication of the establishment at 
Sandhurst. He might be allowed, per- 
haps, just to say, that it might be a ques- 
tion whether we should have any army at 
all, but it could hardly admit of a doubt, 
that if we had military officers, they ought 
to be.instructed and qualified, rather than 
ignorant and useless. ‘The navy had al- 
ready its seminaries; the artillery and 
the Indian army its public colleges. Was 
the British army alone to have no means 
of deriving a regular supply of efficient 
and educated officers? He should say no 
more at present than in reference to an 
observation which had fallen in the course 
of the debate, to state that an inspection 
had taken place in the buildings at Sand- 
hurst, and that it was discovered there 
was little or no foundation for the rumour 
that the dry rot had seized the timber. 

Mr. Long bore testimony to the benefits 
arising from the Military College, and 
explained the nature of the poundage 
which had been alluded to, and the au- 
thority by which it was drawn. It was 
done away in cases of full pay, and might 
hereafter be subject to limitation in other 
branches of the service. 

Sir M. W. Ridley reprobated the main- 
tenance of a volunteer cavalry, whose 
services were not equal to the expense. 
He was convinced of the utility of the 
Military College. 

General Gascoyne expressed himself 
satisfied with what had fallen from the 
noble lord. 

Mr. J. P. Grant explained the nature 
of Mr. Bennet’s objection to the Military 
College, but applauded the general system 
on which it was conducted, and admitted 
its great utility. The pressing of waggons 
for the conveyance of baggage he believed 
had, in some instances, been carried to too 
great an extent, and some arrangement 
was in contemplation on the subject. As 
to the yeomanry, he thought this species 
of force was most valuable, not merely as 
a military force, but in aid of the Police, 
in which department it had been of the 
most essential service. 

Mr. Wilberforce approved of the esta- 
blishment of the black regiments, and 
suygested that this description of force 
should be put on the same footing as Eu- 
ropean regiments, 

Lord Palmerston said, that they were on 
the same footing as whites, with the dif- 
ference that two years of service in the 
West Indies did not reckon for three years 
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—the ground for that distinction not exist- 
ing in the case of these regiments. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he more particu- 
larly alluded to enlistment for a limited 
period, from which this description of 
soldiery was precluded. If the blacks 
were allowed to return, after a certain 
period of service, to their native country 
with their military habits and associations, 
they would necessarily increase the dispo- 
sition among: their countrymen to enlist. 

General Gascoyne said, that in certain 
cases the blacks had been enlisted for a 
limited time. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the gallant 
general must have been misinformed, as 
there was a clause in the Act excluding 
the black troops from that benefit. 

Mr. W. Smith thought it was due in 
justice to the blacks who when captured 
were placed in the situation of soldiers, 
without exercising any choice, to allow 
them, at any rate after a certain term of 
service, the alternative of further service 
or of return to their homes. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 
Several sums were then voted for the dif- 
ferent heads of army expenditure, forming 
in all a total of 7,917,387/. 


Army Extraorptnaries.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in pursuance of his 
notice, rose to propose a vote to complete 
the Army Estraordinaries: he should 
state to the committee what sum he had 
thought fit to propose to cover that branch 
of expense for the present year, although 
from former experience he could not, 
with any confidence, assert the accuracy 
of the estimate which had been formed. 
Towards the army extraordinaries of the 
present year, three millions had already 
been voted; and it was now in his con- 
templation to propose a further vote of 
nine millions, making in all 12 millions 
for the army extraordinaries of the cur- 
rent year. This amount was calculated 
on three grounds ; one ground of calcula- 
tion was the amount of the expenditure 
for the first three months of the year, 
which had been 1,800,000/. From the 
renewal of the war, the rauo of expense 
would no doubt be much increased, though 
a diminution, on the other hand, would 
take place, by the return of the troops 
from America. Though the increase 


would be very great on the Continent, he 
calculated it could not be more than double 
the presentexpenditure. A second ground 
was, the probable expenditure under the 
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different heads in the different parts of 
the world. The probable expense of the 
British on the Continent, including com- 
pensation for that part of our contingent, 
would be 500,000/. per month, or six 
millions in the year. In America and the 
West Indies, the amount would be, per- 
haps, 3,000,000/., and 3,000,0001. would 
be further required to pay the debts con- 
tracted, and the extraordinaries of the 
army in the Mediterranean; this would 
amount to 12 millions. The other ground 
on which it was calculated, was the ex- 
pense of the last years of the former war ; 
and looking to the expenditure of the 
years 1812 and 1813, excepting the ar- 
rears of the former years, it would be 
found to be between 12 and 13 millions a 
year. From those three calculations an 
approximation might be formed, and he 
would put it to the judgment of the com- 
mittee, whether the sum he proposed was 
too small. That it was too large, he be- 
lieved no one would be inclined to ima- 
gine. That the sum was great, he allowed ; 
but on considerations both of policy and 
economy, a great effort, which might 
bring the contest to a speedy conclusion, 
was advisable. To vote a smaller sum, 
would lead to disappointments in future, 
and to present embarrassments. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That a sum not ex- 
ceeding nine millions, be granted to his 
Majesty, for further defraying the Extra- 
ordinary Expenses of the Army of Great 
Britain and Ireland for the year 1815,” 

In answer to a question from Mr. Tierney, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained, 
that on a former occasion he had proposed 
six millions on account for the extraordi- 
naries of the present year, and four mil- 
lions to pay off arrears. The right bon. 
gentleman had objected to the vote on 
account, and a sum of three millions 
only, which was the expense then sup- 
posed to have been incurred in this year, 
was voted, together with the four millions 
for arrears. It was found, however, that the 
actual expense had only been 1,800,0001/. 
up to March, the time when the vote took 
place, The remaining 1,200,0U0l, was 
applied to other purposes, 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the rest of 
the three millions voted for army extra- 
ordinaries must have been applied to pur- 
poses not connected with the army ex- 
traordinaries. The introduction into the 
army extraordinaries of sums not con- 
nected even with the army, was the great 
cause of confusion in those accounts, and 
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the obstacle to a clear understanding of 
their amount. It was in vain, however, to 
talk of finances at the present moment— 
for an effort was to be made at any rate ; 
expensive, no doubt, it was; whether it 
would be effectual, would be seen by-and- 
bye. But this he ventured to say, that if 
we proceeded at our present rate of ex- 
penditure, the House should have some 
reason before it sanctioned it, to believe 
that the war would be concluded even 
before the end of the present year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the foreign expenditure being all en- 
trusted to the commissaries general, the 
sums paid could not be divided into the 
heads of ordinaries, extraordinaries, &c, 
until the accounts were brought to this coun- 
try. The greatest part of the 1,200,0001. 
which remained out of the three millions 
voted for army extraordinaries, had been 
applied to the liquidation of bills of trade, 
created in 1813, by Act of Parliament ; 
but as those bills were provided for by 
other grants, the sum would be still appli- 
cable to the army extraurdinaries for the 
remainder of the year. 

Mr. Tierney wished, that at the time 
when the measure of war had been sanc- 
tioned by the House, the expense had been 
laid before them. At first the question 
was merely proposed to them abstractedly, 
then came a little grant of money, and 
then larger votes, till at last the House 
would be called on to vote for the first 
year of the present war 80 millions 
sterling at the least for the subsidies and 
warlike establishments, such as army, 
navy, ordnance, transports, &c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was true that the expense of the year 
would be very great; but it would have 
been great even if it had not been a year 
of war, because the arrears of the Jast war 
which were to be provided for, were be- 
tween 18 and 20 millions. 

Mr. Tierney said, it was to be observed, 
that an arrear of 20 millions had been in- 
curred, during the former war, while the 
expenditure of the war was supposed to 
have been fully provided for; they should, 
therefore, take care that they did not in- 
cur another 20 millions of arrears; and 
notwithstanding the expenditure of 80 
millions in the present year, we were not 
secure against it. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


Connuct or Governor AINSsLIE.] Mr. 
Gordon, on rising to comment upon the 
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conduct of a person who had enjoyed an 
important situation, and was of a respecta- 
ble character, thought it necessary to dis- 
claim all motives of personality towards 
the individual, and to declare that he was 
actuated only by a sense of duty to the 
public. He was totally unacquainted with 
governor Ainslie, and nobody would feel 
more gratified than himself, if his conduct 
with reference to the two situations he had 
held at Grenada and Dominica should be 
perfectly justified. The papers relative 
to the transactions at Grenada had beer a 
long time before the House; he should 
therefore only briefly mention the circum- 
stances contained in them, on which his 
observations would be founded. It ap- 
peared that general Ainslie, on being ap- 
pointed vice-governor of Grenada, had 
issued, in November, 18)2, a proclama- 
tion, directing all free persons of colour 
inthe island to appear before him, and 
take the oath of allegiance under pain of 
being sent away; and the time given was 
only one week for those persons to appear 
from all parts of the settlement. A person 
named Jean Michell came and took the 
oath in November 1812; but in April fol- 
lowing, the governor, with a corporal and 
two privates, went to the house of Michell, 
and delivered him into the custody of the 
cage-keeper, and after being imprisoned 
he was punished by receiving twenty 
lashes: he was put into a sort of black 
hole, and fed for three days on bread and 
water. On the fourth day, his friends 
applied for a copy of the document under 
which he was imprisoned, in consequence 
of which the governor ordered him to be 
released, but gave no reason for his con- 
duct. When, however, it was understood 
that civil proceedings were about to be 
instituted against him, he sent and offered 
him a sum of money, which the man ac- 
cepted, but afterwards thought proper to 


return. The governor then had him sent | 


away, and went himself to the printer of 
the Gazette, directing him to insert a no- 
tice giving an account of those proceed- 
ings, and describing Michell to be a free 
man of colour, who had been shipped off 
the island in consequence of not having 
taken the oath of allegiance. The conse- 
quence was, that an investigation took 
place by a petition of the inhabitants ; and 
the resolutions which a committee of the 
Assembly agreed to were, that the House 
were convinced of the loyal principles and 

ood conduct of the free men of colour on 
the island, and were resolved to support 
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them; they added, that it had been proved 
by evidence, that the liberty of these per- 
sons had been grossly abused by general 
Ainslie, and censured his conduct in strong 
and indignant terms. The hon. gentle- 
man, afier reading these resolutions, con- 
tended that the evidence against Michell 
was ex parte; and when an action was 
commenced against Green, the cage- 
keeper, the plea was, that Michell was a 
slave. But the proclamation was only ad- 
dressed to free men, and therefore the 
governor had no right to take a slave and 
flog him, merely because he might be 
found walking about. The result of the 
trial, in which the cage-keeper was the 
nominal defendant, was, that only 5/, da- 
mages were given against the governor, 
with the right of remission of it, if it ceuld 
be proved that Michell was a slave. 
Michell was then advised, in consequence 
of the smallness of the damages, to let the 
business rest. On a complaint of this 
transaction being sent home, lord Bathurst 
wrote to governor Ainstie in reprobation 
of his conduct. His letter was dated the 
19th of March, 1814; and, after animad- 
verting on the circumstances, it added, 
that any such conduct in future would call 
for the severest reprehension. Michell 
went to Dominica, to procure a certificate 
of his not having been a slave: but on his 
return, he was not suffered to land, be- 
cause he had been sentenced to be flog- 
ged. General Ainslie afterwards went, as 
governor, to Dominica, at which time there 
was an insurrection amongst the slaves, or 
as they were variously called, Maroons, 
runaways, or deserters from their masters. 
On his assuming the government of Do- 
minica, this evil had proceeded to a cony 
siderable extent.—The hon. gentleman 
said he did not mean to object to the quell- 
ing this insurrection, but to the proceed- 
ings of the governor in reducing it. He 
published a proclamation, offering uncon- 
ditional pardon to those who returned to 
their duty, but declaring the utmost 
rigour against those who held out, adding 
that neither age nor sex should be spared, 
but that all should be indiscriminately put 
to the bayanet. It would be said, that this 
was only a proclamation én ¢errorem, and 
that it had never been acted upon. He 
was ready to admit that this was so far 
true; but, to say the least of it, it was 
extremely indiscreet and unjustifiable. 
That it was not acted upon, might be 
owing to the good sense of the officers 5 
for if any of them had acted with such 
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violence, they would have found their 
justification in the document in question; 
There was, indeed, a declaration of a cap- 
tain Savarin, stating, that he had never 
received orders to put to death any run- 
away, but that he had sent for weeks 
together agents to the Maroons, to treat 
with and persuade them to return home ; 
and it was even customary for the men 
not to return their firings. This was cer- 
tainly much in explanation of the procla- 
mation, and in proof of its non-execution. 
But there was another document, being 
an account of the number of Maroons 
killed, &c., from which it appeared that 
12 had been killed in action, 42 punished, 
and 530 restored to their owners, many 
of whom had been from 10 to 35 years in 
the woods. Now, it would be curious to 
know how the owners of such persons 
could be ascertained, as well as the iden- 
tity of the slaves. The war, ina great 
degree, resembled the Maroon war some 
years ago in Jamaica, By prescription, 
from the length of time they had been 
away, many of these persons might be 
deemed free people, and he hoped it would 
be proved, at least, that all the men so 
handed over as slaves were runaways. 
There were many testimonies in favour of 
general Ainslie from respectable people 
in Dominica, and even from the Assembly 
which: he himself had dissolved, on the 
ground that it had shown inattention to 
the interests of those whom it represented, 
If he understood the hon. Secretary oppo- 
site, he had told him, that governor Ainslie 
had satisfied Government as to his con- 
duct, and that it was their intention to 
send him back again. It was in conse- 
quence of this information that he had 
moved for the printing of the papers, that 
an opportunity might be given for his 
justification. He had, however, besides to 
state, that information had been received 
in a letter from Dominica, that general 
Ainslie, on making a tour through the 
island, had directed four black soldiers to 
attend him, and they not arriving in time, 
he, without any court-martial, directed 
them to be flogged. For this conduct the 
government of Dominica were determined 
to pause on admitting him back. There 
was another case of still more importance 
than any one of the rest, and it was on this 

count that it was his intention to move 
or a committee of investigation, that 
whatever related to the general’s conduct 
might appear at once. A most respect- 
able gentleman, Mr, Aberdeen, a man of 
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large property in the island, had received 
a letter here in London from his manager, 
dated the 4th of last June, in’ which 
he stated, that information having been 
given to governor Ainslie that two slaves 
were in communication with the run- 
aways camp, and had sold them some 
provisions, which, however, were not the 
property of their masters, he ordered 
the writer, the manager in question, to 
have them arrested, and sent to him into 
the town. They were sent, but this per- 
son did not accompany them, because he 
was not aware that any violent proceed- 
ings were in contemplation ; but ina few 
days afterwards a messenger arrived from 
the governor, with a box upon his head, 
and a letter, saying, “1 have executed 
one of the two slaves you sent me, after 
being tried by a court-martial, and this is 
his head, which you are to place on a pole 
upon the estate !”’—(Hear, hear!) The 
other slave was imprisoned, and afterwards 
shipped off the island. Tie hon. gentle- 
man said be had asked Mr. Aberdeen, 
why, if he had received this teiter so long 
ago, he bad not taken some steps upon it 
before now ; and he answered, that he had 
communicated it to the Secretary of State, 
adding that he had no idea Government 
would ever have thought of sending the 
general back to the island. On the whole, 
to say the least, governor Ainslie had been 
guilty of such great indiscretion, that he 
appeared ignorant of the colonial laws, 
and was unfit to be a governor. All such 
persons ought to be of mild dispositions, 
and not given to passion. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman then adverted to the condition of 
the slaves in our colonies, which was sus- 
ceptible of great amelioration; and he 
called on those members who had so nobly 
exerted themselves in effecting the abo- 
lition of the trade, to reflect that much 
remained to be done. He had some hun- 
dreds of slaves under his own protection, 
and he felt that he should Lest perform his 
duty and consult his interest by consider- 
ing how be could ameliorate their situa- 
tion. 

He concluded by moving, “ That a 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of George Robert Ainslie, 
esq. while Vice-governor of Grenada, and, 
Governor of Dominica, and to report their 
opinion to the House.” 

Sir Robcrt Heron spoke at considerable 
length in defence of the character of 
governor Ainslie. He said, he would first 
advert to the charge against him, of having. 
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ordered four black soldiers to be flogged 
without trial. The whole of the story 
rested on what purported to be the letter 
of one Joanna Clapham, who kept a gin- 
shop at Roseau, in the island of Dominica. 
This document, however, and the charge 
itself, were now under the consideration 
of the Commander-in-chief, and he would 
not presume to anticipate what would be 
his Royal Highness’s decision upon it. 
The next charge was that of flogging, 
without trial, a free man of colour, of the 
name of Jean Michell, while acting-gover- 
nor of the island of Grenada. In regard 
to this he would observe, that governor 
Ainslie found the island in a very disturbed 
state, it being chiefly inhabited by dis- 
atlected Frenchmen, who had refused to 
take the oaths. This Jean Michell was a 
native of Mariegalante, and had recently 
arrived on the island. He allowed that 
the governor had acted indiscreetly in 
punishing this man, before having made 
sufficient inquiry whether he had taken 
the oaths or not; but he had little doubt 
that the case would never have been heard 
of, had it not been to gratify the revenge 
of a person of the name of Adye, who had 
acted as coroner of the island, and presi- 
dent of the senate, but who was prosecuted 
and fined at the instance of the governor, 
for the fraudulent sale of government lands 
in the colony. Hence the story of Jean 
Michell was brought forward, which never 
would otherwise have been heard of. But 
from a paper which had been presented 
to the House, it appeared that the real 
charge against this Michell was his having 
robbed one Lawrence by means of a false 
key, and it was on this account that he 
was flogged. He admitted it to be indis- 
creet in governor Ainslie to have ordered 
this punishment of twenty lashes by his 
own authority ; but it in fact amounted to 
mercy to the ofiender, as, had he been 
tried in a court of justice, his punishment 
would probably have been much more 
severe. Wien the governor heard of the 
strong sensation which the proceeding had 
Created among the people of colour in the 
colony, he sent this Michell money as a 
compensation, which he at first took, but 
afterwards sent back, and brought his 
action against the governor in the Colonial 
Court, in which he succeeded. The only 
reason why the governor did not contra- 
dict the report of Michell having been 
flogged for not taking the oaths, was that 
it had the good effect of bringing down all 
the others in a similar situation to take the 
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oaths. The only damages which the 
Colonial Court gave to Michell in his 
action against the governor were 5l.; so 
that they did not estimate very highly the 
injuries he had sustained. Under all the 
circumstances, he thought that governor 
Ainslie had been already sufficiently pu- 
nished for his indiscretion. He had paid 
the fine, and, what must have painfully 
affected him as a man of honour, he had 
received the reprimand of lord Bathurst. 
It was probably the zeal of gentlemen 
for the black population of the West Indies 
that induced them to push this inquiry : 
but they should recollect that it was pos- 
sible enthusiasm might go beyond justice : 
that they also owed something to their 
white fellow-countrymen, and that they 
ought not to export the whole of their. 
benevolence to a foreign market, but 
reserve some of it for home consumption. 
The next charge to which he should 
advert, was the governor’s conduct towards 
the Maroons. The House should know 
that these Maroons were, in the island of 
Dominica, entirely composed of runaway 
slaves, who took refuge in the centre of 
the island, which abounded in the most 
unapproachable fastnesses, whence they 
could issue forth to the destruction of the 
planters, and bid defiance to attack. Go- 
vernor Ainslie, on his arrival on the island, 
formed a corps of black rangers for their 
reduction. He also issued a proclamation 
sanguinary certainly in its terms, but in- 
tended for intimidation, not to be literally 
executed. The Mutiny Act, which Parlia- 
ment passed annually, was most sangui-. 
nary in its enactment, for it denounced 
death almost in every line ; and yet who 
ever thought of shooting a soldier or a 
militiaman for every offence to which the 
punishment of death was there attached ? 
At the time the proclamation was issued, 
the island was in danger of being ruined 
by these marauders: the most rigorous 
measures were absolutely necessary, as 
these Maroons had shot both the mes- 
sengers whom the governor sent to them : 
but the proclamation had ultimately the. 
effect of saving even the lives of men who 
lived by robbery, and whose occupation 
was murder. The rangers and the pro- 
clamationset to work together: the former 
were instructed by the governor himself 
to act with the greatest lenity, and ac- 
cordingly only twelve of the robbers were 
killed during the whole war, while the 
rangers were often seen bringing in the 
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Maroons, for the purpose of taking care of 
them. As to thecase of thetwo men who 
were convicted of selling provisions and 
ammunition to the runaway negroes, only 
one of them was executed ; and it was his 
head that was sent in a box to another 
part of the island, for the purpose of being 
exhibited zn terrorem. Upon the whole, it 
appeared to him, that the conduct of go- 
vernor Ainslie had been vigorous, laudable, 
and patriotic. This was the light in which 
it was viewed by every class of inhabitants 
in the island, who had, in an address to 
that gentleman, expressed their anxious 
wish for his return among them. He 
could not, therefore, concur in the present 
motion, which went to inflict the punish- 
ment of preventing his return. 

Sir Samuel Romilly thought, that unless 
the House proved false to all its professions 
for the benefit of the black population of 
the West Indies, it could not refuse to 
institute the inquiry now called for. As 
to what the hon. gentleman had said of 
some of the charges originating in private 
revenge, it should be recollected, that the 
atrocious murders perpetrated by one 
Hodges, in one of the islands, would never 
have been brought before the public, but 
for a private quarrel. He was surprised 
that the friends of governor Ainslie should 
oppose an inquiry. Here sir Samuel read 
the depositions of several persons, all going 
to prove that Michell was flogged for not 
taking the oaths ; -but whatever the offence, 
the punishment was inflicted without trial, 
in the public market-place, and by order 
of a British governor, whose special duty 
it was to protect the people of colour. 
This duty the West India governors had 
been specially charged to perform, in a 
circular addressed to them by the duke of 
Portland in 1797. Was the offence to be 
passed over, because a West Indian jury, 
with all its prejudices against people of 
colour, had given Michell only 5/. 
damages? The House, to act consistently 
with the principles it professed, ought to 
study the immediate amelioration of the 
state of the negroes and people of colour, 
and the gradual abolition of slavery itself. 
This he understood to be the ultimate 
object of all our wishes. Was it not ne- 
cessary to inquire into the situation of 
Dominica, before the House could own 
a proclamation which condemned men 
women, and children, to destruction? Here 
sir Samuel referred to some of the docu- 
ments, from whence he drew the conclu- 
sion that there was no war on the island, 
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but merely the fear of future disturbance, 
It appeared that no less than 700 of these 
Maroons had been reduced to slavery ; 
from which he suspected, that one great 
cause of the war proclaimed against them, 
was to procure slaves that could not be 
obtained by importation. He could not 
admit that to whip a man in the public 
street for a crime which governor Ainslie 
must have known he had not committed, 
was to be frittered away and shielded under 
the mild and gentle term which the hon, 
baronet had given it— an act of indis- 
cretion.” This governor Ainslie punished 
a man for not having done that which he 
had made oath before the governor himself 
he had done ;_ but in order to justify his 
own misconduct, he added injury to insult, 
and out of a freeman, he, by dint of power 
vested in himself by means of his office, 
made his victim a slave, pretended he had 
been a slave in Dominica, to which island 
this same general Ainslie had been re- 
cently appointed governor; and when 
this unfortunate man proceeded to Domi- 
nica, to obtain evidence of his not having 
been a slave, governor Ainslie exerted his 
power there also against him, and by virtue 
of that power, prevented him from landing 
on the island, and thus deprived him of 
every possible means of proving he was 
not a slave, nor ever had been a slave in 
Dominica, as had been most unjustifiably 
alleged against him. These were acts 
which could not but arouse the indignation 
of every man of the least degree of feeling 
and regard to justice; and he thought them 
quite sufficient to demand the committee 
moved for by his hon. friend. 

Mr. W, Smith thought governor Ainslie, 
like all other persons in the West India 
islands, must know that the greatest in- 
justice that could be done to an individual 
was to deprive him of his freedom. 
Michell, it appeared, had first been 
punished for nothing at all—for not taking 
an oath in obedience to a proclamation of 
the governor; which oath, it was proved 
by several witnesses, he had taken in the 
presence of governor Ainslie himself; 
and those who had treated him thus, 
endeavoured to escape from the conse- 
quences, by depriving him of the most 
precious thing he possessed—his freedom. 
This was the paltry, mean, base, and 
abominable defence which had been set 
up, and this defence made him more in- 
dignant than all the rest. Lord Bathurst, 


on perusing the papers which were sub- 
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Ainslie, had said, that the justification of 
his conduct was not complete. He thought 
the noble lord must have felt they fur- 
nisbed no justification at all. All the evi- 
dence brought forward to prove Michell 
was a slave, had been obtained from the 
island of Dominica, where the power of 
governor Ainslie had been at that time 
predominant, and obtained from that 
island to which Michell had repaired, in 
order to prove that he was free. The 
evidence of his being free was ten times 
stronger than that which had been ad- 
duced to prove that he was aslave. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, he 
hoped the House would consult its own 
dignity, by acceding to the motion. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that nothing could 
be more candid, than the manner in 
which the hon, gentleman had brought 
this subject forward. He, however, must 
oppose the motion on this principle, that 
to entertain it would be to prejudge the 
question between Michell and governor 
Ainslie, which was to be tried in this 
country, in those courts where the whole 
of the transactions could be more satis- 
factorily investigated than they could be 
by that House. This stated, he trusted 
it would be felt that to anticipate the 
inquiry would be to defeat it. He briefly 
replied to some of the statements made in 
the course of the debate. He asserted the 
proclamation to have been issued in con- 
sequence of murders and depredations 
which had been committed upon the 
whites, and when the general state of 
things had become such as to threaten 
the loss of the island. From all that he 
knew on the subject, he had reason to 
believe the result of the inquiry would 
be satisfactory to the friends of general 
Ainslie. 

Mr. Gordon briefly replied. He wished 
to observe with respect to the trial which 
had been mentioned as coming on in this 
country, that the difficulties which must 
first be surmounted had to him appeared 
so considerable, that he bad thought he 
ought not to suffer what to him appeared 
so remote, to prevent the present motion 
being made. On an understanding that 
governor Ainslie would not return to 
Dominica, till this matter had been ex- 
plained, he would consent to withdraw 
the motion. 

_ Mr. Goulburn said, he would not return 
till after the trial, which he apprehended 
would afford every requisite explanation. 

Mr. W, Smith wished it also to be under- 
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stood that he would not be appointed. 

This was a material point, as the salary 

attached to the situation was paid from 

the time at which the appointment took 
lace. 

Mr. Goulburn stated the appointment 
to have taken place some time since, but 
he had been ordered to remain in Eng- 
land to answer the charge. He presumed 
it was not desired that he should be dis- 
missed, as that would be to prejidice the 
question. 

The motion was then withdrawn by the 
consent of the House. : 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 5. 


Foreign Stave-Trave Bitt.}] On the 
motion of the marquis of Lansdowne, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Foreign Slave-Trade Bill. The 
Marquis having moved that their lordships 
should agree to the first clause, 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, it was 
with regret that he stated any objection 
to this Bill, as he coincided in the prin- 
ciple of putting an end to the Slave-trade 
carried on by foreign Powers; but he 
could not help repeating his objections to 


the provisions of this Bill, on account of. 


the risk to which the innocent were ex- 
posed by them. He again stated, that by 
the provisions of this Bill, it appeared to 
him that any person in this country, by 
his agent lending money which might he 
applied to the Slave-traffic, though en- 
tirely without his knowledge, would be 
liable to be tried where the act was com- 
mitted, which might be in any part of 
the West Indies, or on the coast of Africa: 
so that a friend of the noble marquis now 
at Madrid, might be hurried away from 
that place to be tried before the West India 
tribunals, or before the learned surgeon 
of Sierra Leone. It was well known that 
the trials in these places were not con- 
ducted with the same order and regularity 
as here; and, therefore, this was a 
grievous hardship. With respect to the 
clause against lending money on the secu- 
rity of property in the foreign islands, 
any person here or in the West Indies 
might be subjected to a trial in these 
tribunals, because he might have a debt 
due to him for goods consigned there for 
sale; and this was the more dangerous, 
because any person to whom the money 
was lent which was employed in this 
traffic, was not only to be pardoned, but 
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to get free of the whole debt: there was, 
therefore, the strongest temptation to 
bring innocent persons to trial, if any 
colour of criminality could be set up so 
as to afford a chance for conviction. It 
was also to be observed, that the late act 
had never been enforced in this respect 
so as to attempt the suppression of the 
offence by the pecuniary penalty. The 
only prosecutions were against persons 
directly concerned in the traffic, and they 
knew the issue of those at Sierra Leone, 
where the learned surgeon presided, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
the clause as to the lending money on 
security in the foreign islands extended 
only to mortgages of the land, and not to 
security on the produce—and without such 
a clause, the whole provisions of the Act 
would be nugatory. With respect to in- 
nocent persons, the Act extended only to 
those who knowingly and wilfully lent 
their money for this particular purpose. 
There were, however, a few anendments 
which he wished to propose. As to the 
tribunals, they were such as existed for 
the punishment of piracy, which this of- 
fence very much resembled. 

Lord Ellenborough strongly argued 
against the adoption of a measure by 
which a crime, very loosely described, 
was to be considered as felony. He con- 
ceived that for the punishment of usury, a 
heavy mulct would be sufficient on the pre- 
sent occasion ; or, at most, that the crime 
should be declared a misdemeanor, liable 
to the punishment of transportation. No 
one wished more ardently than himself 
that the Slave-trade were abolished ail 
over the world, but he could not give his 
consent to such crude acts of legislation 
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‘Lord Grenville said, that the principle 
of the measure was to have it declared, 
that persons guilty of this atrocious crime 
were to be regarded as criminals, and to 
be punished as such, and by the same tri- 
bunals which were appointed for the pu- 
nishment of piracy. As for the pecuniary 
penalty, it had been found that the profits 
of this abominable traffic were such as to 
overbalance it. The only way to check 
the offence, was to degrade those persons 
engaged in it from that rank in society 
which the crime rendered them unfit to 
hold. But he admitted that the severity 
of the punishment rendered it the more 
necessary that the law should be clear and 
precise in its enactments; and he hoped 
his noble and learned friend, whose power- 
ful assistance in the business of the aboli- 
tion he well remembered, and would 
always remember with gratitude, would 
lend his aid in giving the Act all the pre- 
cision of which it was susceptible. 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested, that 
the most proper plan would be to agree 
to the amendments of the noble marquis, 
and then to have the Bill printed, that the 
House might see it in its most perfect 
state, and then decide whether it imght 
not be necessary to have it recommiried, 

This was agreed to. The ameniim: nts 
were introduced, and the Bill ordered t6 
be printed as amended. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 5. 

Scotcu Game anp Preservation 
Bitt.} Sir George Clerke moved the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
the Scotch Game and Fish Preservation 


as that before their lordships, He warmly | Bill. 


recommended a postponement of the 


Mr. W. Dundas opposed the principle 


consideration of the measure, instancing | of the Bill, as being excessively severe, 
several cases, in which, as it at present | arbitrary, and unnecessary. 


stood, unoffending individuals mignt be 
entangled in its provisions. 


Sir G. Clerke observing that those terms 
were particularly applied to two clauses 


The Earl of Westmoreland, in reply to | of the Bill, the one inflicting a severe pe- 
what had been stated by the noble mar- | nalty on unqualified persons killing game 


quis, said, that he had not alluded to the 
danger that innocent persons might be pu- 
nished, but to the danger of their being 
brought to trial at such distant places and 
before such tribunals. And he was still 
of opinion, that according to the words 
of the Act, providing that the trial should 
take place where the offence was commit- 
ted, persons might be taken from tiiis 
country to be tried before those colonial 
tribunals. 


and fish, and the other on persons laying 
snares, declared, that he was willing to 
withdraw both; and hoped, by such a 
concession, to conciliate the favour of the 
hon. gentieman, and also of the member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Finlay), who he under- 
stood intended to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that his objection 
to the Bill was not confined to those two 
clauses, but was extended to another, 
which he considered equally oppressive. 
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He alluded to that which authorized send- 
ing persons convicted of the offence to the 
House ef Correction, instead of the County- 
gaol, the usual place of punishment. 

Sir George Warrender stated, that several 
representations had been transmitted to 
him from many parts of Scotland, depre- 
cating the proposed Bill, and declaring, 
that its effects would be totally different 
from what were expected, The measure 
was unknown to Scotland, ill suited to the 
manners and feelings of the people, and 
consequently injurious and oppressive. 
He therefore should oppose it. 

Mr. Horner expressed his unqualified 
dissent to the measure; and that opinion 
was in no small degree confirmed by the 
assertion made by an hon. member, that 
it was totally unnecessary, an assertion of 
considerable weight, as coming from one 
who was himself a keen sportsman. He 
feared that the gentlemen of Scotland who 
favoured the Bill, had not attended sufli- 
ciently to its object; to aflord them, there- 
fore, more time, he would move, as an 
amendment, “ That the Bill be read this 
day three months.” 

After some further observations from 
sir G. Clerke, Mr. Abercrombie, sir C. 
Monck, Mr. Serjeant Best, and lord Bin- 
ning, sir George Clerke consented to 
withdraw the Bill altogether. 


Stave Trape.} Mr. Wilberforce wished 
to ask the noble lord inthe blue ribbon, whe- 
ther any arrangements had been made with 
Louis 18, relative to the total suppression 
of the Slave-trade, in the event of success 
in the present war against Baonaparté ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that nothing 
should be wanting on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to execute strictly the 
wishes of Parliament on that interesting 
subject. The present state of the case 
was most favourable to the accomplish- 
ment of that object; and he could assure 
his hon. friend that the subject had not 
escaped the notice of ministers. 

Mr. Wilberforce relied with the fullest 
confidence on the feelings of his noble 
friend, in his endeavours to suppress that 
traflic—nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory than his uniform concurrence in the 
attainment of that object. 

Here the conversation ended. 


Committee oF Suppty.] The Report 
of the Committee of Supply was brought 
up, and on putting the question, That the 
Resolutions be read a second time, 

(VOL. XXXL.) 
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Lord John Russell rose to express his 
disapprobation of the war, which he de- 
clared to be impolitic in its origin, unjust 
in its object, and injurious in its conse- 
quences. He could not conceive what 
right we had to compel France to receive 
any particular form of government. It 
was true, that annexed to the Treaty of 
Vienna was a Declaration that the Allies 
would not force the Bourbons on the 
throne of France; but nothing could be 
more contradictory than the purport of 
the Declaration, and the Ist and sth ar- 
ticles of the Treaty—by the former the 
right of Louis was waved; while the lat- 
ter recognised it in full force. He con- 
ceived that Declaration to be nothing 
more than a pretence to satisfy the friends 
of freedom in this country, and to conceal 
the real object of the confederacy. As 
to compelling France to submit to foreign 
dictation, the thought was absurd—the ex- 
perience of history would not warrant 
such a supposition, and the last war should 
have taught us the impossibility of effect- 
ing it. 

Mr. J. P. Grant wished to know from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what re- 
sources he looked to for carrying on the 
war, which had escaped every other per- 
son’s observation. He could not conceive 
it possible to carry on the war without a 
deficit beyond the war taxes of about 45. 
millions. ‘The whole income of the coun- 
try appeared, from the property-tax re- 
turns, to be only about 145 millions; and 
yet the country would be called on to pay 
70 millions of taxes, with a deficit, after 
all, of 45 millions. If he was wrong, he 
would be set right with pleasure. No- 
thing he had heard during the discussions 
had changed his opinion of the impolicy 
of this war; neither by eloquence, nor by 
the technical justice of it, deduced from 
Buonaparté’s non-fulfilment of a treaty for 
which no security was taken, and which 
no one could believe he would abide by, 
if bis interest led the other way, had a 
justifiable case been made out in his mind. 
The only argument that could be urged 
was, that it was essential to our safety that 
Buonaparté should be deposed. It was 
the first time in the world that war was 
made for such an object. It was the first 
time that it was said in that House, that 
the character of any individual was ground 
for a war for our own safety, which must 
depend upon our own exertions, 

Mr. Bennet animadverted on the con- 
duct of King Ferdinand 7 of Spain, who, 
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he contended, had been enabled to carry 
his detestable measures into execution, 
by the assistance of the Government of 
this country. Fermerly the character of 
this country stood bigh abroad; but the 
noble lord, and the Congress of Vienna, 
had at length settled that character. He 
wished to know from the noble lord, who 
it was that inflicted such disgrace on the 
character of the nation, as to advise the 
Order of the Garter to be conferred on 
Ferdinand of Spain. 

Sir J. Newport said, that from what he 
had heard, the present system of recruit- 
ing the militia, particularly in Ireland, was 
extremely injadicious, and conducive to a 
most lavish expense. He was informed, 
that bounties were given to recruits, who 
were then permitted to return home, 
under a promise of appearing again when 
required. He wished to know if such 
were the fact. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that as the 
militia regiments were not as yet em- 
bodied, Government had been obliged to 
have recourse to the system mentioned 
by the right hon. baronet. The entire 
bounty was, however, not paid, the re- 
cruit received only a guinea, and the 
remainder being withheld, he expected 
most of them would appear again when 
called upon. 

Sir J. Newport said, that there was no- 
thing to prevent every one of them en- 
listing in different regiments, and receiving 
the bounty in each. 

Mr. Gordon was anxious to know whe- 
ther any means were devised to correct 
the lavish expenditure in the commissariat 
department. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the attention of Government had 
long been directed to this subject, and he 
hoped that measures had been now taken 
to put the system under more effectual 
control, In Spain, owing to the nature 
_of the country, and the scantiness of re- 
sources, which led to the dispersion of the 
officers of the commissariat very widely, 
it was found impossible to regulate the 
department as well as could be wished, 
and abuses had crept in. In the Nether- 
lands the supplies being abundant and at 
hand, the same difficulties would not 
exist ; and the appointment of Mr. Rosen- 

_hagen to the new office of controlier of 
this department, he hoped would be at- 
tended with the bappiest consequences, 

Mr, Baring complained tbat the whole 
System of the commissariat in Spain haq 
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been defective, particularly the practice 
of giving only government paper in the 
mountains of Gailicia or Andalusia, where 
the inhabitants did not know how to esti- 
mate its value. He had wished that a 
commitice should be appointed upon the 
subject. He objected to the great dis- 
proportion between the money we were 
to provide, and the small force it enabled 
us to bring into the field. He had under- 
stood that for the service of the army the 
agents of Government were now in the 
habit of buying up guineas. He wished 
to know if that were the fact ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if sucha practice existed it bad not 
come to his knowledge. He was happy 
to say that a larger sum of ready money 
had been obtained for the army, by regular 
means, than had been expected. 

Sir J. Newport hoped some regulation 
would be adopted to correct the system 
of billeting at present practised in Ire- 
land, by which persons were liable to 
have the soldiery billeted upon them at 
the pleasure of the officers whose duty it 
was to provide quarters for the soldiers, 
without any regard to that fuirness of 
distribution which ought at all times to be 
practised. 

Lord Palmerston was not so well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the laws upon 
this subject in Ireland, as with those in 
this country ; but if the right hon. baronet 
would point out any improvement which 
his knowledge might enable him to sng- 
gest, he should be happy to attend to it. 

Mr. Peel said, that a measure was in 
contemplation, whereby, in all cases 
where soldiers were billeted on private 
individuals in Ireland, an allowance of 
threepence per night for lodging money 
would be allowed; a sum which, on all 
occasions, would be sufficient to induce 
the soldiers to go elsewhere ; but as there 
were many districts in that country in 
which public-houses were not to be found, 
it was absolutely necessary that billets on 
private individuals should be granted. 

Sir J. Newport said, his object was to 
have some measure adopted which would 
prevent respectable tradesmen and others 
from being rendered subject to the system 
of billet, as was the case in this country. 

Mr. Grenfell took this opportunity of 
asking, whether it was not now the prac- 
tice to purchase light guineas for the 
purpose of being re-coined ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer knew of 
no such practice. 
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Mr. Horner said, that it was absurd to 
attempt to conceal the fact, that not only 
Prussian and German, but French money, 
was now coined at the British Mint most 
extensively ; and it was almost equally 
certain, that British guineas to a great 
amount were melied into Louis-d’ors. He 
admitted that it might be a necessary 
expedient, but it was absurd to keep laws 
upon the statute book against individuals, 
to prevent melting the coin of the realm, 
when Government were guilty of the 
crime to so enormous an extent. 

Mr. Baring said, that this practice ap- 
peared to him to be exercising an unjus- 
tifiable act of sovereignty over those coun- 
tries whose coins we imitated without 
express permission. What should we say 
to foreign nations who should venture to 
fabricate guineas for us? 

The Report was then agreed to. 


Monument To Sir Eowanp Pakcnnam. 
Lord Castlereagh, in rising to propose that 
a monument should be erected to the 
memory of the late sir Edward Pakenham, 
assured the House, that whatever delay 
had taken place in proposing the present 
vote, was to bé attributed only to an 
anxiety not to infringe those rules by 
which the proceedings of Parliament in 
cases of this nature had hitherto been 
The general principle had been 


guided. 
to connect with records and tributes of this 
nature something of a successful issue to 
the occasion on which the individual had 


fallen, or had acquired distinction. ‘There 
were, however, he had discovered, excep- 
tions to this rule, and he was far from 
thinking that the present instance was 
not one in which the exception onglit to 
be allowed. Monuments had sometimes 
been voted where Parliament had not 
previously expressed their approbation by 
a vote of thanks; and if this had ever oc- 
curred, he could conceive no reason why 
that honour should not be decreed to a 
soldier, distinguished on so many memo- 
rable occasions, and whose whole short 
but active career had been passed in the 
highest schools of his profession. He was 
generally admitted to be not only a good 
disciplinarian and an exact regimental 
officer, but to possess all those endow- 
ments of mind which were essential to 
the more important duties of command. 
After having acquired great reputation in 
the West Indies, where he was twice 
wounded, he applied to be sent to the 
Peninsula, though in very bad health, 
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where, from the period of the battle of 
Talavera, he rendered the most important 
services to his country. He should after. 
wards have the honour of moving a similar 
resolution with respect to generals Gibbs 
and Gillespie. He should now move, 
“ That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions, that a monument be erected in 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, 
to the memory of Major-general the ho- 
nourable sir Edward Pakenham, knight 
of the most honourable Order of the Bath, 
who tell on the 8th of January last, in an 
attack upon the enemy’s works in front of 
New Orleans, in commemoration of his 
eminent and distinguished services; and 
that this House will make good the ex- 
pense attending the same.” 

General Gascoyne bore testimony to the 
gallant behaviour of general Pakenham, 
who, when first struck, had advanced 
within thirty yards of the fort, which was 
the only difficulty which remained to be 
surmounted ; he was then struck by a 
ball, and being about to mount a horse 
which was brought him, he was struck by’ 
another ball in the spine, which terminated 
his valuable life. He hoped there. would 
not be a dissentient voice on the question. 

Mr. Wynn suggested the propriety of 
entering the several votes of thanks of the 
House to general Pakenham, to the num- 
ber of six, which having been done, the 
motion was unanimously agreed to. 


Tuames Baruinc Bitt.] On the mo- 
tion for the second reading of the Thames 
Bathing Bill, 

Mr. Bathurst wished the committee on 
this Bill to be fixed for Thursday, on 
which day he should propose a clause to 
limit the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the object of 
the Bill was to restore to the public the 
advantage of bathing in the river Thames, 
of which they had been deprived by a 
clause introduced into the Thames Police 
Bill, at a late period of the last session, 
which left a discretionary power to the 
magistrates, of which they had availed 
themselves, by prohibiting persons from: 
bathing on the shores of the river Thames, 
from Blackwall to Battersea-bridge, under 
a penalty of 20s. As this was a most 
injurious encroachment on the comfort of 
the lower classes, there being at common 
law sufficient remedy against public in- 
decency, if any such were complained of, . 
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he thought the Bill should be allowed to 
pass in its present state, to put the law 
upon its old footing. 

Mr. Bathurst thought that some power 
of summary punishment, by fine, should 
be given against offenders against decency, 
as the common-law remedy was expensive, 
and the punishment severe. 

Mr. Wiiberforce observed, that the Bill 
before the House would go to sanction 
the indecency frequently committed on 
the banks of the Thames, and would be a 
declaration of Parliament that it was ex- 
pedient that persons should expose their 
naked bodies on the banks of the Thames. 

Mr. Horner said, the hon. gentleman 
had committed a pious fraud in_ his state- 
ment of the case, because the Bill would 
merely declare, that it was inexpedient to 
make a provision to prevent all bathing 
between the West India docks and Bat- 
tersea, there being already a law against 
any indecent exposure of the person, 
either in the Thames or elsewhere, which 
had been exerted against one of the most 
celebrated wits of Charles the second’s 
court, sir Charles Sedley. Nothing, he 
thought, should be left to the discretion 
of the magistrates on this subject. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the country 
had gone on extremely well under the 
old law on this subject; and if decent 
females who took the water were annoyed, 
it was better they should stay at home 
than that the health of all the lower 
classes of the metropolis should suffer for 
the accommodation of their delicacy. 
Queen Elizabeth, with her maids of ho- 
nour, used to go from Whitehall to Green- 
wich, or to Richmond, in barges, and the 
archbishop of Canterbury to pass in a 
barge to attend his duty in parliament, at 
times when the practice of bathing in the 
‘Thames was more common than at pre- 
sent. Besides, the Police Act had no 
provision against persons undressing or 
exposing themselves, so it was not with 
an intention to bathe. 

Sir J. Newport said, if bathing was pro- 
hibited in the Thames, a similar law must 
be passed with reference to every other 
river in the United Kingdom, as it would 
be unjust to legislate for one place without 
extending the benefit of the same legisla- 
tion to others, Thus the inhabitants of 


Dublin, Liverpool, Bristol, and other great 
towns, must be subject to similar laws. 

Mr. Wrottesley thought that the clause 
ought to be repealed, as it had been intro- 
auced without any notice, 
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Mr. Preston thought that the House 
would be more nice than wise, if they were 
to legislate on such a subject. 

Mr, Wilberforce said, that with regard to 
Dublin, to which a right bon. baronet had 
alluded, he apprehended it would not be 
very necessary to pass any law for pro- 
hibiting bathing in that city, as he under- 
stood the river Liffey, which flowed 
through it, was not of that pellucid nature 
which would afford many inducements to 
such amusements. He did not consider 
the antiquity of the practice of bathing in 
the Thames as an argument for its continu. 
ance. If this was once admitted, many 
other practices might obtain, which would 
be injurious to the peace of the metropolis, 
but which had been abandoned for years, 
It was only a few days since he dined with 
a gentleman who had shot snipes and 
woodcocks in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
However correct that amusement might 
have been formerly, he did not consider 
that it ought to be permicted at present. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on Thursday. © 

Mr. Bathurst moved that the committee 
have power to amend the Thames Police 
Act. He thought it would be proper to 
revive the provisions as to bathing, some- 
what modified ; one reason for which was, 
that the want of deference in the lower 
classes towards the higher, which had in- 
creased so much of late years, rendered 
some alteration in the law necessary. 

The House divided: For the motion, 
21; Against it, 15: Majority, 6. 


Cuaret Exemption Bitt.] On the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the House went into a further considera- 
tion of the Chapel Exemption Bill. The 
right hon. gentleman said, it had been pro- 
posed that one seat in ten in all chapels to 
be built in future should be allotted to the 
poor; but he would move as an amend- 
ment, that one seat in five should be re- 
served for that description of persons. 

General Thornton wished, in the first 
place, to oppose the amendments, and then 
to throw out the Bill altogether. 

The Speaker then put the question, that 
the Bill, with its amendments, be engrossed. 

General Thornton lamented, that some 
gentlemen of great abilities, who intended 
to oppose the third reading of the Bill, 
were not then present ; but as he had inti- 
mated his intention of opposing it in every 
stage, he would then declare, that it seemed 
of a dangerous and alarming nature, It 
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called on the members of the established 
Church to support the dissenters, and ex- 
empt certain places for the gratuitous in- 
struction of the poor, where no religious 
instruction whatever was given. A right 
reverend prelate had recently preached a 
sermon before the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, wherein he main- 
tained, among other points, that we should 
guard against all the modern doctrines of 
jiberality and toleration, and that indiffe- 
rence to forms of faith was indifference to 
truth and falsehood. The hon. general, 
therefore, sincerely embracing these opi- 
nions, moved that the Bill should be en- 
grossed on that day three months, 

This amendment was put and negatived, 
and the original question carried. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 6. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE Corn BIL.) 

Earl Stanhope presented a petition from 
Stirling, praying a repeal of the Corn Bill. 
He moved that the petition be read at 
Jength, that their lordships might hear the 
excellent arguments which it contained. 

The petition was read accordingly ; and 
after stating some of the common objec- 
tions to the Bill, it mentioned something 
respecting mean and selfish artifices having 
been employed in passing the Bill,—that 
the object of it was to raise the price of 
the necessaries of life—-that the Bill had 
been passed with precipitation, so as to 
render it impossible to present numerous 
petitions which would otherwise have been 
presented against it—and the petitioners, 
while they regretted the tumults that had 
taken place, lamented the little attention 
which had been paid to the almost unani- 
mous voice of the people constitutionally 
expressed. 

Lord Redesdale opposed the receiving of 
this petition, on the ground that it was not 
couched in decent and respectful language, 
and particularly adverted to the words that 
mean artifices had been used in passing the 
Bill. This was accusing their lordships 
of undue and selfish motives; and for this, 
among other grounds, appearing on theface 
of the petition, he could not vote for its 
being received, 

Earl Stanhope said, that while people 
were starving, it could not be hoped that 
they would be very guarded in their lJan- 
guage; but there was no intention to 
insult the House, for the words * mean 
artifices’ did not allude to any thing done 
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in parliament, but to the means for getting 
it passed, used out of the House, As to 
any other objections, he called upon the 
noble lord to state any one of them. 

Lord Redesdale mentioned the words, 
‘ that the object of the Bill was to raise the 
price of provisions,’ which was utterly false 
and unfounded, as the grounds on which 
the Bill had been passed were of a totally 
different description, He also mentioned 
the passage where the House was accused 
of having proceeded with undue precipita- 
tion, which was a direct charge against the 
House of having acted from corrupt mo- 
tives. It was time for their lordships to 
make a stand against petitions worded in 
this manner, otherwise they would be per- 
petually insulted: and as to the people 
who presented them being poor and stary- 
ing, the petitions did not by any means 
appear to be from persons of that descrip- 
tion. They were from a manufacture, and 
worded pretty nearly in the same manner, 

Earl Stanhope did not know what the 
noble Jord meant by their being from a 
manufacture, for he defied him to point 
out a single petition before presented 
which was so worded; and that was a flat 
contradiction. The petitioners stated that 
the object of the Bill was to raise the price 
of the necessaries of life, but they did not 
say that such wasthe object of that House; 
and as to the charge of precipitation, he 
thought it fair, when coming. from those 
who had been prevented from petitioning 
against the Bill during its progress, by the 
haste with which it was carried through. 

The House then divided on the question, 
that the petition be received :—Contents, 
5; Proxies, 5—10. Not-contents, 9; 
Proxies, 11—20. ‘The petition was ac- 
cordingly rejected. 

The Marquis of Douglas presented a 
petition also against the Corn Bill from the 
Corporation of Weavers in Rutherglen, 
which was received as the petition of the 
person signing it. The marquis then pre- 
sented a petition from the Corporation of 
Tailors of Rutherglen, also against the 
Corn Bill. 

Lord Melville opposed it, as containing 
expressions insulting to the House. 

The Marquis of Douglas contended that 
it was of the greatest importance to throw 
their doors wide open to petitioners. As 


to insulting the House, he could not believe 
that any such thing was intended by the 
petitioners ; but he had done his duty in 
offering it. Their lordships would dispose 
of it as they thought fit. 
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The Marquis of Lansdowne agreeing that 
the doors ought to be thrown wide open to 
petitioners, yet thought that there were in- 
sulting expressionsin this petition, and that 
it ought not to be received. 

The Earl of Lauderdale also contended, 
that the language of it was improper, as 
accusing the House of artifice and corrupt 
motives, It had been said, that the people 
were starving: but he would ask whether 
the price of corn had risen to an unreasona- 
ble height, or whether there was any time 
at which it could with less show of reality 
be contended that the people were starv- 
ing? As tothe charge of precipitation, the 
matter had been under consideration for 
two years in a committee of the other 
House, and one year in a committee of this 
House, and every exertion had been used 
te induce petitioners to come forward, but 
without effect; so thatthe object appeared 
to be to keep them back till the last mo- 
ment, so as to procure some appearance of 
a ground of complaint. 

Earl Stanhope said, he had not stated 
that the people were starving from the 
effects of this Bill, but that the people in 
the quarter from whence the petitions 
came were in great distress for want of 
employment; and being compelled to work 
for diminished wages, they thought their 
distress much aggravated by the Act in 
question. 

The Marquis of Douglas, in deference 
to the sense of the House, agreed to with- 
draw the petition; but earl Stanhope said, 
that he would not agree to its being with- 
drawn—if the House did not like it, they 
might reject it. The petition was accord- 
ingly rejected. 

The Marquis of Douglas then presented 
a petition to the same effect from the 
parish of Campsie, in Renfrew. The peti- 
tion adverted to the want of feeling in the 
Legislature for the interests of the people, 
and stated something about the Legislature 
becoming more corrupt than the Exe- 
cutive, and that there was a point beyond 
which submission ceased to be a virtue. 

Lord [edesdale opposed it. Some of 
these petitions seemed, he said, to be sedi- 
tious libels, tending to the disturbance of 
the peace, by setting the landholders and 
manufacturers against each other ; and the 
object appeared to be to get them into 
circulation in this way, when the peti- 
tioners could not venture to circulate them 
in any other way. 

The Marquis of Douglas had a more 
charitable view of the intentions of the 
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petitioners. The object was not to set 
the agriculturists and the manufacturers 
against each other, but to show that the 
measure had been carried in opposition to 
the interests of both by the Government, 
on account of the supply which it afforded 
in the way of taxation. 

Ear! Stanhope said, it was not wonder. 
ful, considering what the petitioners must 
have heard about Aylesbury and Helston, 
and other places, if they thought that 
representatives were sometimes sent vp to 
parliament in a manner in which they 
ought not to be sent. 

The Earl of Cuernarvon said, that the 
petition contained something like a me- 
nace, in speaking of a point beyond which 
submission ceased to be a virtue, and for 
that and other reasons ought to be te- 
jected. 

The petition was accordingly rejected. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 6. 


Trish Master or tae On the 
motion of Alr. Peel, the House went into a 
Committee on the Act 41 Geo. 3. c. 25. 
for the better regulation of the office of 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and for 
auginenting the Salary annexed to the 
said office. 

Mr. Peel stated the grounds on which 
he proposed an increase of salary to the 
Irish Master of the Rolls, His present 
jucome was $,500/. a year—to this he 
meant to propose an addition of SOOl. to 
make the annuity 4,300/. ‘The retiring 
salary of this oflicer was 2,700/. to which 
he would move an augmentation of 600/, 
to make it clear 3,300/. The salary of the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland was regu- 
lated in 1801. Since that time the salaries 
of ail the puisne judges had received an 
addition, and when it was considered that 
he ranked next the Chief Justice of the 
King’s-bench, and above the chief judges 
of the other courts, it would appear evi- 
dent that the nature of his station required 
the means of corresponding dignity. ‘The 
proposition which he then submitted, had 
received the approbation of the present 
and late Lord Chancellors of Ireland; it 
was last year recognized by the House, in 
their having given leave for the intro- 
duction of a bill, to increase the retiring 
pension of the Master of the Rolls ; but the 
Bill was not followed up, because it did 
not embrace the augmentation of, the 
officer, while in the discharge of his duty. 
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The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
paying a handsome compliment to the 
individual who now occupied that high 
station in Ireland, and moved, “ That his 
Majesty be enabled to grant, out of the 
Consolidated Fund of Ireland, such an- 
nuity, in augmentation of the present 
salary and profits of the office of Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland for the time being, 
as will make up his salary and profits to 
the annual sum of 4,300/. Irish currency ; 
and that his Majesty be enabled to grant, 
under certain conditions to be limited, 
unto any person who shall have executed 
the said office, an additional annuity of 
6001. Irish currency, such annuity to be 
granted to him after his resignation of 
such office.” 

Mr. Abercrombie hoped full opportunity 
would be given for considering this mea- 
sure. He believed the Master of the Rolls 
in England held a situation inferior in in- 
come to that of the Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland; that he received only 4,0001. a 
year. He knew not whether a house was 
a!so found by the public in Ireland. The 
present Master of the Rolls had declined 
to receive an augmentation to his salary, 
when the other judges received theirs. 

Mr. Peel said, that the income of the 
Master of the Rolls in England was 4,500/, 
besides his house. 

Mr. Horner hoped the measure would 
not be acceded to without discussion. 
Year after year increases were made to 
the salaries of judges in Scotland and Ire- 
land. The salary of Master of the Rolls 
was, at present, on a footing of equality, 
or nearly so, in Ireland and England. 
Now, he held them to be officers of a 
totally different rank, and not to be com- 
pared together. The Master of the Rolls 
in England was also an officer of state, 
and as such, was exposed to considerable 
expenses. The Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland had a larger salary than the work 
he had to perform entitled him to. He 
protested against the mention io the House 


of recommendations from judges in mea- | 


sures of this kind. He was not at all sur- 
prised that this increase of salary should 
have had the approbation of the Lord 
Chancellor. And when the right hon. 
gentleman should come down in another 
year with a proposal for augmenting the 
salary of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
he had no doubt that be would be autho- 
rized in like manner to state that such 
augmentation had also the approbation of 
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speak of the judges with respect; but he 
really thought that in this country, as well 
as in Scotland and Ireland, increases to 
their salaries were granted a great deal too 
easily. 

Mr. Peel said, that in his situation he 
could not be considered a competent judge 
of the adequacy of the salaries of judges. 
The proposed augmentation had not only 
the approbation of the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, but also of the late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Horner, said hespoke generally ; he 
did not care whether it was lord chan- 
cellor Green or Jord chancellor Manners 
who recommended the measure; all he 
meant was, that the opinions of judges re- 
specting the increase of the salaries of 
other judges were no authorities, and 
ought not to be listened to by the House. 

Mr. Peel was in the sense of the House, 
if the hon. and learned gentleman had not 
expressly said that the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland would next year come forward for 
an augmentation of his salary with the ap- 
probation of the Master of the Rolls. 

Mr. Whitbread asked if the right hon. 
gentleman considered that lord Manners 
was always to be Chancellor of Ireland, or 
that lord Eldon was always to be Lord 
Chancellor here? His hon. and learned 
friend could not be supposed to mean any 
particular lord chancellor. 

Mr. Rose supported the motion. 

Mr. Lockhart understood that the late 
Master of the Rolls had not held his situa- 
tion many years, and had not retired in 
ill health. Coming year after year for an 
increase of salary, had a strong tendency 
to make the judges dependent on the 
Crown, No doubt it was with Parliament 
to grant or refuse the addition; but still 
the Crown had the power of originating 
the measure; and he thought, therefore, 
that this practice ought very much to be 
guarded against. There was not the same 
ground for proposing an increase of salary 
now as formerly; the price of necessaries 
had very much fallen in Ireland. 

Mr. Abcrcrombie thought that the House 
ought to be informed of the extent of 
duties which the Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland had to perform, before they con- 
sented to this increase. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Auction Duttes on Sueer’s Woot.] 
Mr. Western moved, that the House should 
go into a committee, to take into consi- 
deration the different acts imposing duties 
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on goods sold by auction, for the purpose 
of exempting from the said duties, wool 
of British growth. The expense of con- 
veying such a bulky commodity as wool 
to the place of sale would of itself be 
very great, and the auction duty, in addi- 
tion to this, would operate as a complete 
bar. It was an object of the utmost im- 
portance to facilitate the disposal of the 
produce of our own country, in every 
possible manner: and he really could 
anticipate no objection to his proposition. 
It was well known that the importation of 
foreign wool was last year greater by one 
half than the average of the preceding 
ten years, 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, the maxim 
that this country ought to endeavour to 
be independent, as much as possible, of 
foreign supply, seemed altogether to be 
lost sight of in the case of wool; for the 
interest of the grower was in every case 
sacrificed to that of the manufacture and 
manufacturer. It had never yet been 
attempted to bring any wool to auction, 
and therefore the revenue could not be 
said to suffer any thing from this measure. 
The landed interest was at present in 
great distress—the Corn Laws had not 
remedied the evil, which was spreading 
every hour. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted, that a revision of this matter was 
desirable, but the present proposition 
might be dangerous. It might be ad- 
visable to try an experiment on a small 
scale, such as taking 1 instead of 5 per 
cent. He agreed in the propriety of en- 
couraging the growth of our own wool. 

Mr. Davies Giddy was anxious to see 
the proper degree of encouragement ap- 
plied to the growth of wool, although he 
was aware that the cotton trade must ne- 
cessarily interfere with it. It was to be 
regretted that we had no public wool- 
market, and that the laws threw so many 
obstacles in the way of the transmit and 
coasting trade. 

Sir H. Parnell approved of the object of 
the motion, but recommended the with- 
drawing of it for the present. 

Mr. J. P. Grant was of opinion, that 
the wool trade ought at least to be put on 
an equal footing with every other branch 
of trade. As an article of revenue, the 
auction duty on the sale of wool produced 
nothing, and. could, therefore, be main- 
tained only on some principle of real or 
supposed commercial footing. It stood 
before the House as a mere matter of 
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regulation, and he was happy to find from 
the liberal views expressed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that there was 
now ground for looking to the entire 
abrogation of those laws relating to the 
wool trade which were a disgrace to the 
legislation of the country. 

Mr. Holme Sumner was surprised that 
the attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not long since been applied 
to this important subject. 

Lord Lascelles approved of the measure, 
although he did not think it would be as 
productive as seemed to be at first sight 
supposed. He recommended that it shoul: 
be merely noticed this session, and re- 
sumed early in the ensuing one. - 

Mr. Rose recommended the most ample 
deliberation previous to any legislative 
interference with the laws in question. 

Mr. Western thought his motion had 
been in some degree misconceived. He 
had proposed no measure at all connected 
with the laws relating to the exportation 
of British wool ; his object was speciti- 
cally confined to the auction duty. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
House resolved itself into a committee on 
the acts in question. <A resolution was 
then agreed to, that a Bill should be 
brought in for reducing the auction duty 
on the sale of sheep’s wool, the growth of 
this country. 


Apprentices Corton Sir 
Robert Peel called the attention of the 
House to the expediency of some legisla- 
tive regulation, for the purpose of restrict- 
ing the employment of young children in 
manufacturing labour. It was well known 
that a bad practice had prevailed of con- 
demning children whose years and strength 
did not admit of it, to the drudgery ot 
occupations often severe and sometimes 
unhealthy. What he was disposed to 
recommend was, a regulation that no 
children should be so employed under the 
age of 10 years, either as apprentices or 
otherwise, and the duration of their la- 
bour should be limited to 12 hours and a 
half per diem, including the time for edu- 
cation and meals, which would leave 10 
hours for laborious employment. The 
accounts he had recently seen, showed 
that it was not so much the hardship as 
the duration of the labour which had pro- 
duced mischievous effects on the health of 
the rising generation. It was to be la- 
mented, however, that the inspectors ap- 
pointed under a late act had been very 
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remiss in the performance of their duty. 
He should, in consequence of this misfor- 
tune, propose, that proper persons be ap- 

ointed at quarter-sessions, and that they 
should be paid in due proportion for their 
trouble. It was gratifying, however, to 
learn, that the loss of life had been of 
late exceedingly small, not exceeding 
one per cent. per annum; a loss falling 
short of the average loss sustained in every 
other class of manufacturing industry. As 
he was desirous that the measure he was 
now suggesting should be put into the 
most pertect state that was attainable, he 
should submit that the Bill for which he 
intended to move might be read a first 
time, and then printed, During the re- 
cess it might be circulated through the 
country, and receive the proper amend- 
ments. It could, if it should be found 
necessary to guard against the arts of de- 
signing men, be afterwards made a part 
of the Bill,—that no engagement con- 
tracted after this period, in violation of 
the provisions of the Bill, should be law- 
ful. Under these considerations, he moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill, « to amend 
and extend an Act made in the 42nd year 
of his present Majesty, for the preserva- 
tion of the health and morals of Appren- 
tices and others employed in Cotton and 
other mills, and Cotton and other factories.” 

Mr. W. Smith expressed his cordial ap- 
probation of the Bill. He considered the 
hon. baronet the fittest person to bring the 
subject forward, and was glad it had fallen 
into such good hands. He was only sorry 
it had not been introduced earlier in the 
session, and hoped even now, it might be 
passed into a law before the recess. The 
bringing of it in alone, he was of opinion 
would do some good ; and the notice that 
children employed under eight or ten 
years of age, would not be considered as 
permanently engaged, would of itself in 
some degree correct the evil. 

Mr. Horner observed, that the former 
measures, and even the present Bill as far 
as he could understand its object, fell far 
short of what Parliament should do on 
the subject. The practice which was so 
prevalent of apprenticing parish children 
in distant manufactories, was as repugnant 
to humanity as any practice which had 
ever been suffered to exist by the negli- 
gence of the Legislature. These children 
were sent often one, two, or three hun- 
dred miles from their place of birth, sepa- 
rated for life from all their relations, and 
deprived of the aid and instruction which 
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even in their humble and almost destitute 
situation they might derive from their 
friends. The practice was altogether ob- 
jectionable on this ground, but even more 
so from the enormous abuses which had 
existed in it. It had been known, that 
with a bankrupt’s effects, a gang, if he 
might use the word, of these children, had 
been put up to sale, and were advertised 
publicly as part of the property. A most 
atrocious instance had been brought before 
the Court of King’s-bench two years ago, 
in which a number of these boys, appren= 
ticed by a parish in London to one manu- 
facturer, had been transferred to another, 
and had been found by some benevolent 
persons in a state of absolute famine. 
Another case more. horrible had come to 
his knowledge while on a committee up 
Stairs;—that not many years ago, an 
agreement had been made between a Lon- 
don parish and a Lancashire manufacturer, 
by which it was stipulated, that with every 
2U sound children one idiot should be 
taken! A practice in which there was a 
possibility that abuses of this kind might 
arise, should not be suffered to exist; and 
now, or in the next session when the Bill 
should be discussed, should meet with the 
most serious consideration. 

Mr. Philips said, that the system of 
supplying the manufactories with parish 
apprentices had beenresorted to ata period 
when there was not a population in their 
vicinity to furnish the number of bands 
required ; but a population having been 
formed by this plan, the practice had 
latterly been greatly diminished. Some 
years ago he had paid great attention to 
this subject, and had had the satisfaction 
of finding the situation of the children 
was much improved. The number of 
young hands employed was not so great 
as might be supposed. In one of the 
principal cotton manufactories in the 
island, he had found the total number of 
hands employed was 957, of which num- 
ber he found there were 33 under ten 
years of age, 72 between ten and twelve, 
140 between twelve and fourteen, and 712 
above the age last mentioned. In other 
respects their situation was different from 
what had been understood. Upon the 
whole, he was glad the hon. baronet did 
not wish his Bill.to pass in the present 
session, as he, for one, had not made up his 
mind on the subject, and wished for time 
and opportunity for making further in- 
quiry. 

sine Sumner approved of the Bill, 
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but thought a short bill might be passed 
this session, calling for information as to 
the state of the manufactories, that the 
House might be better able to legislate 
satisfactorily on the subject. 

Leave was given, and the Bill was 
afterwards brought in, and read a first 
time. 


East Inpta Recistay 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
moved the order of the day, for the 
House to resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole House, upon the Bill « to make 
further regulations for the Registry of 
ships built in India,’’ 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that he felt 
it to be his duty to oppose the Bill in its 
present stage. The ship-building esta- 
ments on the banks of the Thames had 
for a long period furnished employment 
for from 3 to 4,000 mechanics. He ap- 
prehended it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to make such an arrangement, that 
those India-built ships already employed 
in the trade between the two countries 
might be admitted in British registry ; but 
if it was intended that new ships of that 
class which had lately been furnished by 
India, might still be introduced into our 
commerce, the business of the establish- 
meats on the banks of the Thames was at 
an end. He then went into a series of 
calculations from documents before the 
House, to show the great importance of the 
building of ships engaged in the India 
trade to the shipwrights of this country. 
If the building of these ships was to be 
transferred from England to India, the 
great establishments on the banks of the 
Thames would be totally annihilated, and 
instead of furnishing employment for 3 or 
4,000 men, he calculated they would not 
‘keep more than 3 or 400. He spoke at 
some length on the falling-off of the trade 
formerly carried on in the yards on the 
‘banks of the Thames, and reminded the 
House of the service rendered to the state 
by the #4 or 15 sail furnished from the 
private dock-yards of the Thames, when 
the combined fleets of France, Spain, and 
Holland, were opposed to the power of 
this country, before the battle of Copen- 
hagen; and inquired what would have 
been the situation of England, if wanting 
this resource, it had been necessary to 
wait till such a force could be obtained 
from India. He insisted upon it, that it 
was the duty of Government to protect the 
interests of establishments to which the 
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country owed so much. Deprived of the 
building of ships for the India trade, how 
were the artisans in the dock-yards to be 
employed in times of peace? He could 
not believe it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to ruin the English ship-wrights, 
and did not expect that the right of 
registry would be extended to any ships 
which were not engaged in the trade car- 
ried on between this country and India, 
If, however, any ships of 1,500 tons were 
to be built in India, to be employed in our 
commerce, there was an end of the trade 
carried on in the yards on the Thames, 
In case of a long peace following the pre- 
sent war, how were the numbers of men 
now employed in the dock-yards to find 
work, if the commercial marine should 
not be able to find employment for those 
who were no longer necessary to our mi- 
litary marine? The hon. alderman con- 
tended, that no apprehensions could seri- 
ously be entertained of the scarcity of oak 
timber, lamented the number of workmen 
whom the present Bill would necessarily 
throw out of employment, and concluded 
by opposing the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair. 

Mr. Wallace rose. He said he had no 
difficulty in answering the questions of 
the hon. alderman, and stating, that it was 
intended that the registry should be con- 
firmed to all ships built within our Indian 
possessions, and employed in the trade 
between the United Kingdom and India, 
which had already received it; and that it 
was not intended that ships of the same 
description, employed in the East-India 
Company’s trade, should be excluded from 
the benefits of the present Bill. Having 
said this, he entered upon the considera- 
tion of the measure itself, and assured the 
House that, if he entertained the same 
apprehensions of the consequences to be 
expected from it which bad been stated 
by the opponents of the measure ; if he be- 
lieved that a serious injury was to be in- 
flicted by it on the British ship-builder, 
or that the construction of our large ships 
was to be transferred to so distant a branch 
of the empire, he should be as unwilling 
to give his support to its further progress 
as the hon. gentleman who preceded him. 
Nothing, he admitted, would be more im- 
politic; but so far from feeling this danger, 
he could see in the measure before them 
no encouragement afforded to the East- 
India ship-building beyond that which was 
essential, as well to the security of our 
valuable possessions in the East as to the 
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general political and commercial interests 
of this country ; and instead of being in- 
jurious, he considered it as affording not 
a nominal, as it has heen represented, but 
a substantial protection to the ship- builders 
of Great Britain against the most formida- 
ble rivalry they could encounter; a pro- 
tection become the more necessary from 
the increased number of India-built ships 
registered in the course of the last year ; 
a protection, too, in his opinion, founded 
Jess in strict justice, than in considerations 
of partiality to those very interests of the 
ship-builder at home, of which the advo- 
cates of the Bill were accused of being so 
culpably destitute. 

No measure had ever been the subject 
of more misconception and misrepresenta- 
tion than the present Bill. This was ap- 
parent in all the petitions which had been 
presented against it. The petitions were 
of two kinds: those from ship-builders of 
the Thames, and those from the outports. 
Of the former he could not help thinking 
he had some reason to compiain, when 
the petitioners stated a belief that there 
existed a systematic plan for the introduc- 
tion of India-built ships, not only to the 
India trade, but for sale in this country ; 
and the more that such an insinuation 
should have been thrown out after the 
measure had been explained and discussed 
in conference with his Majesty’s ministers; 
and after the petitioners had had in their 
hands the Bill itself, the provisions of 
which not only afforded no ground for any 
such apprehension, but directly refuted 
it. Why, then, was it introduced ? Why, 
but to excite the alarms of the builders in 
the outports, and to induce them to unite 
their clamours with those of the Thames 
builders against the measure. ‘This pro- 
ject, however, was not attended with very 
eminent success. From the whole number 
of outports there were last year about 
twelve petitions, and those unsupported 
before the committee; and all, he be- 
lieved he might venture to say, proceed- 
ing on a misunderstanding of the Bill 
against which they were directed. They 
assumed its object to be to convey to the 
ships in question the privileges of British 
ships, and so admit them to the general 
trade of the country ; while the very end 
and purpose of it was to confine them ex- 
clusively to the India trade—a trade 
which, from its very nature, must be con- 
fined, in a great degree, if not exclusively, 
to India-built ships; a trade which the 
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could enjoy. Some of them, after stating 
the decline of ship-building, attributed it 
to the admission of the India-built ships— 
a cause which it was impossiple could 
have produced such an effect. Of all the 
ships admitted to British registry in 19 
years, amounting to 94, it appears that 
only 17 could be found in the general 
trade of the country—not quite a ship a 
year; and, taking the average of the 
British building at 556, not amounting to 
a five-hundredth part of it. Is it possible 
this could have had any sensible effect? 
In addition to this, it appeared that, in the 
last year, when these very petitions were 
presented, the ship-building of Great Bri- 
tain (notwithstanding the alleged want 
of building on the Thames) not only 
equalled, but considerably exceeded in 
point of tonnage the average building of 
the preceding 20 years, Had those who 
signed these petitions been aware of these 
circumstances, he did not believe they 
would ever have set their names to them 5 
in fact, they had no interest in the ques- 
tion—it was purely connected with the in- 
terests of the builders of the Thames; ail 
the evidence was confined to the effect 
the measure might produce upon the 
Thames builders: a most respectable 
body of persons undoubtedly, but little in 
comparison to the general ship-building 
interests of the empire; and even of the 
Thames ship-builders it was comparatively 
a small proportion who had an interest in 
the building of ships for the India trade, 
as it seemed not more than six or seven 
had ever been employed in that line. It 
was, then, these establishments and their 
interests exclusively which were to be 
weighed against the great national con- 
siderations, both commercial and political, 
which this measure involved. 

It was said to be founded on temporary 
Acts which were a departure from the true 
principle of our Navigation Laws. This 
Mr. Wallace denied. The object of those 
Acts, he observed, was, as far as they were 
connected with the present measure, to 
correct the effect of an act which, in re- 
spect to the ships of British India, was in 
direct contravention of that principle. 
What was the primary principle of the 
Navigation Laws, as it was to be collected 
from the enactments themselves? Ship- 
building? No: the extension of com- 
merce and the formation of seamen. From 
Oliver Cromwell, through the reigns of 
Charles 2 and James 2, down to the mid- 
dle of William 3, it was only required 
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that the ships entitled to the privileges of 
British trade should be owned by British 
subjects ; and this provision was extended 
to the islands, colonies, and territories in 
the possession, or which should be in the 
possession, of his Majesty. It was not 
till the period last mentioned, (the reign 
of William 3), that the ships were required 
to be British-built ; and was it then con- 
fined to the mother country? No: it was 
still extended to the colonies that actually 
did or might belong to it. Under this 
Jatter enactment the privilege was enjoyed 
by America; and I should be glad (said 
Mr. Wallace) to ask on what principle it 
is that an advantage enjoyed, without ob- 
jection by America, and especially by 
Canada, is denied to our possessions in 
India? What, then, are they not colo- 
nies? Do they not come under the prin- 
ciple and within the meaning of the 
Navigation Laws? Has this been the 
opinion of the Courts? Mr. Reeves gives 
you several cases, and these are confirmed 
by the highest ‘authorities of the present 
day. It is by one provision of the Act 
of the 26th of the King, they are inad- 
vertently excluded ; I say inadvertently, 
because the principle of the Bill is as 
extensive as the Act of Charles 2d, and 
equally embraces the colonies and foreign 
territories of his Majesty. The difficulty 
is a technical one, and a technical one 
only, which an arrangement with the 
India Company might easily remove. If 
this be the fact; if they are entitled in 
equity to registry under the Navigation 
Laws, and that registry would commu- 
nicate to them the general privileges of 
British shipping, this measure, which con- 
fines the future employment of them ex- 
clusively to the trade between this country 
and India, is, in effect, really restrictive. 
But, say the opposers of the Bill, ad- 
Mitting this, we then contend, that for the 
security of our interests it does not go far 
enough. Not far enough? After all the 
clamour we have heard ; after all the en- 
couragement this Bill is alleged to offer to 
the shipping of India, our subjects there 
will not be on a footing with those of any 
foreign state in amity with Great Britain. 
And although there may be, and certainly 
are, good reasons for imposing upon them 
the restriction it contains, it is not the less 
a restriction in favour of the foreigner. 
One should have thought that the placing 
50 or 60 million of our subjects, who are 
constantly ministering to the wealth, the 
Strength, and resources of the country, on 
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a footing Jess favourable than even that 
of a foreign friendly state, might have 
satisfied the spirit of commercial jealousy 
itself—but it does not, it seems, satisfy the 
ship-builders of the Thames. They call 
for still more restriction, and invoke every 
principle of national policy in their sup- 
port. To maintain pretensions so extra- 
vagant, no common case will be sufficient: 
if expediency can ever be pleaded against 
justice, it must at least be an expediency 
clear, decisive, important, and national; 
it is not enough to show that a few esta- 
blishments on the Thames may be even- 
tually affected; it must be shown that 
the injury is certain and direct, and that 
in that injury the national security itself 
is deeply involved. 

Now let us see what is the case brought 
before us, in the papers on the table, in 
support of the proposition adverted to. 
It appears to divide itself into the actual 
state of the building yards on the Thames ; 
the prospect of ruin to them from a pro- 
bable want of employment, and the eflects 
this ruin will have on the public interests. 
As far as the statement is well founded 
with respect to the condition of the yards, 
I regret it sincerely; but I can by no 
means allow, that of all this calamity, the 
admission of East-India-built ships is the 
cause, or even among several causes the 
most prominent. ‘That the want of build- 
ing for the India trade is one among the 
causes no one will deny; but there are 
other causes, which (however little their 
exposure might serve the purposes of the 
petitioners) are of at least equal effect; the 
cessation, for instance, of the employment 
of Government, which for some years had 
been very extensive, and, I must add, 
the improvidence of the Thames ship- 
builders themselves, who by their exces- 
sive charges have contrived to drive from 
the Thames every species of building, 
but that of the most expensive description. 
It is impossible not to be satisfied, that 
among the causes improvidence must 
have its share; why else, when ship- 
building is actively proceeding in every 
other part of the kingdom, when the 
aggregate building of the year exceeds, 
as has been stated, the average of the last 
20 yearse—the ‘Thames, and the Thames 
only should be deserted ? Such, however, 
is the fact; and it is for this loss, for the 
loss of the employment of Government, 
and for this consequence of their own 
improvidence, that these gentlemen are 
now seeking indemnity at the expense of 
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India, of the national interests, and of 
justice itself. 

The dependence of the Thames esta- 
blishments on the building of East-India 
ships, Mr. Wallace observed, was not 
borne out by the evidence. By an ac- 
count before the House, it appeared that 
the average building for ten years in the 
Thames for the India Company, was two 
ships a year. Now, could two ships give 
support to twenty-one yards? But if, 
added he, every India-built regular ship 
in the India Company’s service had been 


built in the Thames, it would not have , 
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increased the shipping of the Company 
was passed; and also to show, that the 
building for the Company was the greatest 
in periods when the greatest number of 
India ships were admitted to registry. He 
then stated, that the want of India building 
in the Thames was chiefly attributable 
to the extension of voyages and the pre- 
sent state of the Company’s ships in 
respect to their engagement; by an ac- 
count before the House it appeared that 
not less than 30 regular ships would re- 
quire to be replaced for the immediate 
exigencies of their trade. If, therefore, 


made the difference of one a year, and | no ships had been built in the Thames, it 


therefore could not have obviated the | 
distress complained of; as he had been | 
given to understand that the annual | 


building of 6 or 7 ships was necessary to 
the maintenance of the establishments in 
question, The general want of employ- 
ment in the Thames was the consequence 
of peace; an event for which the Thames 
builders ought to have provided by pre- 
serving the West India, and other building 
which they had formerly enjoyed. He 
observed that the same state of things, 
and the same complaints had followed 
the return of a former peace, by which 
the Government employment necessarily 
ceased ; and quoted a petition from the 
shipwrights in 1787, to show that similar 


distress had been said to exist at that time, 
when it appeared that the building of 
India ships was carried on to an unusual | 


extent. 
have been little more than one-third of 


to an abstract of men employed in the 
three principal yards, which showed that 
nearly the same numbers were employed 
in them, whether building for the India 
trade was going on, or not. He then 
entered into some calculations respecting 
the shipwrights, to show that even without 
any of the building for the East-India 
trade or for Government, the greatest 
proportion of the business of the yards 
might be supposed still to remain to them, 
if the evidence on the subject was to be 
relied on. Efforts had been made to 
connect the decline of building for the 
East-India Company with the admission 
of India-built ships, which led him to 
advert to several accounts to show that 
the building for the India Company had 
been greater since 1793 than in the 20 
years previous to that date, during which 
period no Indian ships were registered, 
and the Commutation Act which so much 


He stated the India building to | 
| when they were wanted. 
the building in the Thames, and referred | 


was not because India-built ships had 
been substituted for them, but because in 
fact the Company, for reasons of their 
own, had deemed it prudent, in a great 
measure, to abstain from taking new ships 
into their service. 

This state of things, he argued, must 
speedily lead to new contracts; and then 
entered into the question of the probabi- 
lity, or rather necessity of their ships 
being built in the Thames. 

It might be urged, that it was for the 
interest of the India Company to encou- 
rage the building of ships in India from 
the advantages they derived from it :—in 
some respects this was true; and he hoped, 
to a certain extent, they would encourage 
it. But the building in India did not de- 
pend entirely on the pleasure of the Com- 
pany: the law prescribed the manner in 
which ships must be taken up by them ~ 
They might 
give permission for the building in India, 
but they could not command it. It might 
be for the interest of the parties who en- 
gaged to build the ships, rather to build 
here than in India ; for though the India- 
built ships, ifto be purchased, might be 
on the whole cheaper, yet if each of the 
owners were to supply the articles of 
equipment from his own manufactory, it 
might be to them more advantageous to 
build here, Asa proof of this being the 
case, he adverted to an account, showing 
that in the course of certain years, out of 
13 ships laid down on the bottoms of 
others, one only had been laid down in 
India. He mentioned the capacity of 
India to supply the demand if made upon 
her. Neither the present means of Bom- 
bay or Bengal were at all adequate to 
meet it. It was true, that great facilities 
of increasing the docks were said to exist : 
but even if that were done, where were 
the shipwrights to be found? It had been 
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Strongly insisted upon in evidence, that 
no British shipwright was competent to 
his business in less than seven years; and 
it was hardly to be believed that the na- 
tives of India, whatever credit might be 
given to their ingenuity and aptitude to 
the mechanical arts, could perform that 
at once, for the performance of which an 
Englishman required seven years instruc- 
tion. Referring tothe advantages derived 
to this country from the sbip-building in 
India, he said it was a great error to ima- 
gine, that every ship which was built and 
equipped in India, for the trade between the 
two countries, was a loss to our industry 
and manufactures at home. A great pro- 
portion of the equipment of every ship, 
amounting to not less than one-third of 
the whole cost, was sent from this coun- 
try: he instanced the Balcarras, the cost 
of which was about 60,0001., for which 
articles of British manufacture to the 
amount of 22,000/, had been exported. 
He had understood that a similar propor- 
tion of European articles was used in the 
building of the ships employed in the 
country trade; if that was the case, the 
advantage this country had derived from 
the shipping actually belonging to the 
ports of Calcutta and Bombay, could not 
fall short of half a million. ‘The repairs, 
too, of the India ships, which by their ex- 
clusion must be totally lost, were not of 
so insignificant an amount as they had 
been sometimes represented. Of this the 
Thomas Grenville was an instance ; which, 
in repairs and equipment in her three first 
voyages, had produced an expenditure in 
the Thames of nearly 70,000/. ; and there 
were to be found in the minutes of the 
evidence on the table, accounts of the ex- 
penditure of India-built ships employed in 
the private trade with India, and belong- 
ing to three mercantile houses, amounting 
to near half a million. 

With respect to the articles sent to 
India, it was said, that though the fact 
be true, at present, it is an advantage 
that cannot be expected to be more than 
temporary ; that in the rapid progress of 
improvement in India, the several articles 
of equipment alluded to, would soon be 
supplied there’ This he doubted; at 
least that it could be so in any short pe- 
riod. It was true, the people of India 
possessed iron, and had long possessed it, 
but had never been able to convert it to 
the purposes required in the construction 
of ships. That copper could be procured 


from other sources than Great Britain, was 
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also true; but it was equally so, that no 
man had ever known a ship coppered 
with Indian copper ; or a bolt, or evena 
nail manufactured from it. The fact was, 
that it was not adapted to these purposes, — 
but employed exclusively in the fabrica- 
tion of the common domestic utensils in 
use among the natives. Cordage, indeed, 
was manufactured in India, but of a qua- 
lity so inferior to the British, that it ap- 
peared the latter alone could be relied on 
for the most important parts of the rig- 
ging. Sails also were manufactured there; 
but that they had come into use in any 
considerable degree, was owing to the 
enormous diflerence of price between 
canvass of Indian and European manufac- 
ture, as stated in the evidence ; and yet, 
even with this enormous difference against 
the latter, it appeared it wasstill preferred 
for ships that were intended to pass the Cape. 
It had been stated as a great advantage on 
the part of Indian ships, that they were 
built free from taxation. How far this 
advantage could be claimed for them Mr. 
Mitchell’s testimony sufficiently explained. 
It appeared from his statement, that on the 
imported articles manufactured subject to 
British taxation, and by British labour, 
additional duties to the amount of about 
8 per cent. are levied; that the building and 
timber are subject to heavy duties ; and 
by a new regulation, the Company oblige 
the builder to purchase timber of them 
exclusively, and at their own price; 
which, he believed, was about 20 per 
cent. more than it could be obtained for, 
if he was at liberty to seek it at the best 
market. Mr. Wallace regretted, he said, 
that such restrictions as he stated did 
exist, and trusted that a wiser system 
would be adopted, and the Indian builders 
relieved from some of these impolitic im- 
posts. Under this taxation, and other cir- 
cumstances, he believed the Indian-built 
ships were brought to sea at a higher first 
charge than those built in England. The 
advantages they possessed, arose from their 
superior durability, the less frequent ne- 
cessity for repair, and the benefit of a 
home freight. These were the advantages 
which, it was said, created so decisive a 
preponderance in favour of Indian build- 
ing, as to require a legislative protection 
against it: in these advantages is the 
whole case of our opponents. Admit 
these, say they, and you admit every 
thing. These, Mr. Wallace said, he did 
admit, and only regretted that in effect 
they were not greater than they really 
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were; because it would be the means of 
securing to this country, with greater cer- 
tainty, all the commercial advantages he 
anticipated from the employment of them. 
Against these advantages protection was 
sought: we were modestly called upon, 
for the benefit of a few Yards on the 
Thames, to deprive one of the most im- 
portant branches of our empire, as well as 
ourselves, of all the benefit of the great 
natural advantages she possessed, be- 
cause, forsooth, they were so great: we 
were called upon to protect the British 
ship-building as a manufacture. It was 
said, You protect the cotton manufacture 
—you protect other manufactures—Why 
not that of ship-building ?>—This sounded 
plausible; and were it the ship-building 
of the country that was likely to be af- 
fected, he should not, he owned, hesitate 
in holding a course directly the reverse 
of that he now held. But such was, hap- 
pily, not the case; the protection so 
claimed for the whole, could apply only 
to comparatively a very small part. Of 
that part, too, it was right perhaps to con- 
sider a little the real value. It was not 
his intention to institute any invidious in- 
quiry into the comparative merits of the 
building in the King’s dock-yards, and 
the merchants’ yards, He was ready to 
admit, that the ships constructed in the 
one might be as good as those of the 
other; they were, however, considerably 
dearer: Mr. Seppings stated the diffe- 
rence as high as 5/. per ton, which in a 
frigate makes 5,000/., and in a seventy- 
four about 10,000/. On these terms we 
may receive, and have received, ships 
from the merchants’ yards when they 
were required; but this was the extent of 
the whole public advantage derived from 
them. Men we obtained from them al- 
most none; they were chiefly supplied 
by the northern ports. Mr. Seppings also 
told us, that such were the improvements 
which had been made, and the regula- 
tions introduced into the King’s dock- 
yards, as to render Government in future, 
whatever might be the demand, entirely 
independent of external aid, both in re- 
spect to the repairs and the building of 
large ships. Frigates, it was known, had 
been and might be equally well built at 
the outports, It was true, it might be 
more convenient to repair or build in the 
Thames than at the outports ; but it was 
only more convenient. What, then, be- 
came of this public necessity for the main- 
tenance of these Thames establishments, 
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upon which the security of the country, 
and the support of the navy was said so 
much to rest? It resolves itself into a 
mere matter of convenience—a questoin, 
whether the same thing shall be equally 
well performed in a nearer or a more dis- 
tant port. If, Sir, no one ship that is ever 
again to sail between this country and 
India were to be built in the Thames, our 
navy, thank God, might still be secure. 
The fictitious importance ascribed to these 
establishments I always thought ridiculous; 
and when touched, it dissolves into air. 
If, then, we are to make a sacrifice to them, 
it is not from any alarms for the future—it 
is for services they have already performed 
—services which I am far from depreciat- 
ing, but which I must observe were not 
wholly without their reward—services, 
however, which I cheerfully admit, with 
this proviso, that if they are to be pleaded 
on the part of the Thames builder, they 
may be equally admitted on behalf of the 
Indian one? If we are to be told of the 
battles of Camperdown and Trafalgar, we 
must not forget the acquisition of the 
Cape, of Ceylon, of the Mauritius, of Java, 
and the glorious expedition to Egypt: 
these bear honourable testimony to the 
public services the Indian ship-builder has 
rendered; and if still greater services 
have not been performed, it is only be- 
cause greater exertions have not been de- 
manded from him. 

We are required to protect the Thames 
ship-building as a manufacture—this sort 
of protection is at all times a matter of 
rather questionable expediency ; it is not 
applicable in any case except where there 
is a complete command of the market; for 
to impose duties upon those who have the 
obvious resource of finding their supply 
elsewhere, is as absurd as it must be in- 
effectual. It is a principle, too, that has 
never been applied to the shipping of our 
colonies; nor is it less incompatible with 
sound policy than repugnant to the letter 
and spirit of our Navigation Laws. 

It was said in the debates on the Corn 
Bill, that corn was a kind of raw material, 
the price of which entered into every 
thing; the same may be said of freight, 
with respect to every manufacture that 
derives raw material from import, or is 
itself afterwards to be the subject of ex- 
portation. In commercial competition a 
low freight is an advantage; and if from 
natural or political causes you are sub- 
jected to a high one, it is a disadvantage 


you would resort to all prudent means as 
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far as possible to remedy or alleviate : but 
for a commercial country voluntarily to 
inflict on itself this disadvantage, seems to 
me an act of self-immolation, that would 
prove something little short of insanity ; 
and for a body of men gravely to recom- 
mend it, appears, I must say, to argue a 
degree of boldness that the word effrontery 
very feebly describes. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what is proposed to you by the 
opposers of this Bill. And when? not at 
a moment when by the commanding supe- 
riority of your fleets scarce a foreign ship 
traverses the ocean; but when the resto- 
ration of peace calls forth again into life 
the long-suspended commercial enterprise 
of every part of the world, and exposes 
your trade to various competitions, against 
which you have no arms but those of 
a commercial nature to contend with. 
Amongst the first objects for which you 
have thus to struggle, is the trade of India, 
as a participation in it will be the first 
object of foreign states to obtain. They 


_possess, undoubtedly, a great advantage 


in the cheapness of their ships, but that is 
the whole. We also have our advantages ; 
we have, if not so cheap as theirs, a descrip- 
tion of colonial shipping cheaper than our 
own British shipping to resort to. It is 
said, indeed, that even then foreigners will 
have the advantage; that our efforts to 
secure the trade must prove unsuccessful 
and that we are incurring therefore an un- 
profitable risk, This would be true if on 
this one point alone the issue depended— 
but have we no other advantages? the 
facilities which residence and our long 
connexion with the country has created, 
the partiality which subjects will always 
feel to their native country, and, above all, 
what no foreign nation can possess, unless 
our unjust and impolitic restraints throw 
it into their hands, a commanding capital 
ready for us on the spot. The chief sup- 
port of a great proportion of the trade 
from India, is known to depend on the 
remittance of the acquisitions of indivi- 
duals. They will naturally give the pre- 
ference to the British trade, on equal, or 
nearly equal terms. This preference, 
however, has its limits, which, if exceeded, 
the benefit of that remittance is immedi- 
ately diverted to the support of foreign 
commerce, and passes under foreign flags. 
Now, the measure of this preference has 
been experimentally ascertained, and we 
know it to be precisely the difference be- 
tween the forced employment of British 
and the free employment of India-built 
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ships. Experience has left no doubt on 
this point. The trade of America—the Por- 
tuguese, the Danish trade, all drew their 
chief support from this ill-advised restric- 
tion imposed on British subjects. The 
moment the restriction was removed, the 
trade fell into its natural channel, and the 
foreign export trade lost all the support it 
had hitherto derived from British capital. 
Lord Wellesley, in his letter to the Court 
of Directors in 1800, tells them “ It would 
be doubtful whether foreign nations would 
be able to retain any considerable portion 
of the trade from India to Europe, were 
the British merchants in India permitted 
to avail themselves of their superior means 
of drawing the whole of the trade to Eng- 
land. ‘Their local knowledge, added to 
all the advantages necessarily derived from 
a constant residence on the spot, must 
always enable them to command a supply 
of goods of a better quality, and at a 
cheaper rate than foreign merchants can 
obtain. Inthe conveyance of Indian goods 
to Europe rests the foreign merchant’s sole 
advantage over the British, The superior 
facility which the foreign merchant enjoys 
in this respect, giving him so decided a 
command over the trade, that he is ena- 
bled not only to outbid the British mer- 
chant in India, but also to outbid bim in 
the markets of Europe. Were the British 
merchants in India permitted to provide 
their own tonnage as occasion might re- 
quire, every reason exists to justify a 
belief that they would soon possess them- 
selves of nearly the whole of the private 
export trade from India to Europe, and 
would render London the universal mart 
for the manufactures and produce of 
Asia.” 

This opinion is amply confirmed and 
supported, by the reports of external com- 
merce ; it appears that three-fourths of 
the trade to Hamburgh, Denmark, and 
Portugal, was carried on by British capital 
till the year 1798. He distinctly states in 
his report, * that in 1795-9, when British 
merchants in Calcutta were permitted to 
load their own ships, or to make their own 
arrangements for freight to London, there 
was not a single bag of sugar, or bale of 
cloth, shipped by them to any foreign port; 
whereas if such permission had not been 
granted, the shipments in Anglo-Danish 
vessels would have continued.” Again, 
“To the low rate of freight in 1798-9, 
may be attributed the additional quantity 
of gruff goods shipped to England in com- 
parison with preceding years, and the 
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total annihilation of the trade carried on 
in ships conjectured to be Anglo-Danes 
prior to that period.” In another passage 
he says, “ in consequence of the various 
publications which have lately appeared 
in London on the subject of the private 
trade of India, and the hopes entertained 
by many merchants residing in Great Bri- 
tain, that India-built shipping would no 
Jonger be permitted to carry merchandize 
to the river Thames, as allowed by indul- 
gence since the year 1795-9, the Euro- 
pean Anglo. foreign trade has already com- 
_ menced.” 

It would be easy, said Mr. Wallace, to 
multiply quotations to the same effect; 
but I flatter myself I have already done so 
sufficiently to show how much our posses- 
sion of the trade of India is connected with 
the permission to use India shipping, and 
that, notwithstanding some advantages 
enjoyed by foreigners, we possess the 
power to secure it to this country, and to 
make her the great emporium of Asiatic 
cuamerce, if we do not improvidently 
reject the means that are open to us. 
Then, adverting to the importance of the 
private trade, he stated the sale amount of 
the imports from the year 1801 to 1810, to 
have been 24 millions sterling :—that it 
consisted, partly of goods for re-exporta- 
tion, and partly of gruff goods and raw 
materials for the use of our manufactures. 
The first, as a carrying trade, must, of 
course, be affected by the price of freight : 
the latter he stated as having arisen out 
of, and being entirely dependent on, the 
employment of the India-built ships :— 
that it could not bear a high freight; that 
it required every facility that could be 
given to it, and that we must possess it 
through the medium of the India ships, or 
be content to abandon it altogether. 
Among the goods of the latter description 
were hemp, sugar, cotton, and many 
others. It was known how important the 
import of this last article from our own 
territories was; and it was not difficult to 
perceive how much more important it 
might, under certain contingencies, be- 
come to the manufactures of the country. 
From 1792 to 1811, it appeared that above 
84,000,000 of pounds had been imported, 
(in one year 23,000,000) of which only 
3,000,000 had been exported, leaving 
81,000,000 applicable to our own manu- 
factures, The actual advantage of this 
would not only be lost to us, but would be 
transferred to support the trade, promote 


the industry, and augment the resources 
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and power of foreign and rival states, 
whose manufactures we should thereby 
foster at the expense of our own, and 
create a formidable competition against 
one of the most important branches of the 
national industry. Nor would this be all. 
Every hope that we can entertain of ex- 
tending the sale and consumption of British 
manufactures in India, must rest upon the 
power of affording them at the cheapest 
possible rate to the consumers. This the 
return of the India ships, which have made 
the voyage to this country, furnishes, 
because the freight already received 
enables them to carry the return cargo 
almost without profit, and thus to afford 
the fairest chance of extending to the 
utmost point, to whicl circumstances 
admit it to be extended, the use of, and 
demand for, the manufaetures of Britain 
amongst the vast population of our Eastern 
dominions. 

It was asked, why this might not be 
effected by the British ships, of which the 
merchant might have the same command 
as of an Indian one. Was this all, then, 
that was essential to success? did no other 
disadvantage remain? Eitherthe merchant 
must possess British ships in India, or must 
depend on their being sent from England. 
It was not his having the complete com- 
mand of his ship, the assortment of his 
cargo, and the time of dispatch that was 
alone necessary to the merchant, but that 
his ship should be of the cheapest kind, 
and best adapted to the general purposes 
of his trade. The effect of imposing upon 
him British ships would be, to oblige him 
to use a species of shipping that had been 
stated in evidence, to be not only dearer 
but not adapted to the general purposes of 
his trade, which was that of India, while 
the employment of his ship ona European 
voyage was occasional. If he depended 
on the ships sent out, his supply of 
shipping must be precarious, governed by 
the views and speculations of the ship- 
owners at home, and would sometimes be 
abundant and sometimes deficient. Of 
such uncertainty the prejudice was obvious, 
It would, besides, throw the Indian mer- 
chants without resource into the hands of 
the British owner, and in fact place them 
in a worse situation than they were under 
the former system, so justly complained 
of ; which at least, in case of distress, ad« 
mitted of a resort to the native shipping. 
Was it to be expected, that under such 
difficulties any commerce could flourish ? 
was it consistent with justice ? was it con< 
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sistent with the principle of the former pro- 
ceedings of Parliament? The Actof 1793 re- 
cognized thenecessity of amoderate freight, 
if we would secure to this country the 
full advantages of the commerce to India. 
Several provisions of that Act were founded 
on this principle, and a sort of free trade 
was grafted on the monopoly of the Com- 
pany. The late lord Melville, the author 
of the Act, and who had introduced the 
provisions in favour of the private trade, 
confessed that they had completely failed 
in their object, and himself called for a 
revision of them, which took place in 
1801, in order to effectuate the purpose to 
which they were avowedly directed, and 
which they had failed to obtain, Hence the 
arrangements in respect to the extra ships. 
This, again, from the embarrassments and 
obstructions it suffered, has been productive 
of nothing but dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint, which attended it up to the period 
of the final opening of the trade in the 

ear 1813, founded on the very principle 

have stated, and on the conviction that 
the trade could only be preserved to this 
country by encouragement, facility, and 
freedom. In vain, Sir, has the wisdom 
and firmness of Parliament triumphed over 
all the prejudices that opposed it ;—in vain 
has it removed the monopoly of the Com- 
pany and the restrictions connected with 
it ;—in vain has it opened the commerce 
of India to the subjects of the empire,—if 
it imposes restrictions even more oppres- 
sive than the pre-existing ones, and pro- 
nounces a prohibition against the use of 
the only vessels in which that trade can 
be carried on with safety or success. This 
is not to realize, but cruelly to mock the 
hopes your former proceedings have 
created. This is not what the country, 
its manufacturers, and its merchants have 
a@ right to expect at our hands, 

These, Sir, are the grounds on which I 
profess myself an advocate for the present 
measure ;—these are the public advan- 
tages, commercial and political, which I 
confidently anticipate from it. ‘There are 
other advantages of a contingent nature 
that may accompany it, and are not wholly 
without importance, though I own they 
have little influence on my opinion. One 


consideration particularly, I think, has 
been made to assume a much more pro- 
minent character in the discussion of this 
question than justly belongs to it—I mean 
that of the state of the timber, which 
occupied so moch of the attention, and 
formed so large a part of the inquiry of 
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the committee. I own, Sir, so little am I 
affected by this consideration, that had 
the result been totally different from what 
it appears to me to be,—were the existing 
and prospective abundance of oak timber 
as manifest as I think it is the reverse,— 
had every thing attempted to be proved 
on this subject been completely and unan- 
swerably made out, it would not have 
shaken my opinion of the policy of this 
measure, or taken one jot from the earnest- 
ness with which I think it my duty to 
support it. 

On entering the committee last year, 
we heard that all the results of the pre- 
ceding inquiries into the state of timber 
were founded in error, and all the alarms 
which had been entertained in consequence 
of them, idle and visionary. This propo- 
sition, considering how these inquiries had 
been conducted, and by what persons these 
alarms had been felt, appeared rather 
hazardous; and, in fact, {the success, in 
point of proof, corresponded so little with 
the boldness of the statement, that I came 
out of the committee with pretty much 
the same impressions under which I 
entered it; namely, that such was the 
state of the timber, as torender every 
practicable economy in the use of it highly 
desirable, if not indispensably necessary. 

I will not trouble the House with going 
through the different inquiries that have 
taken place within a few years; that be- 
fore a Committee of this House in 1771, 
which led to the Restraining Act of 1772; 
that of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests in 1792; with that of the Com- 
missioners of Naval Revision at a subse- 
quent period, forming the ground-work of’ 
the plans which have been adopted by 
Government to provide for the future sup- 
ply of oak to the British Navy. Al) these 
investigations tend to prove, that those 
who have been engaged in them have had 
a similar conviction of the progressive de- 
ficiency of naval timber. Scarcity and 
abundance are relative terms. In speaking 
of the former, I wish not to be understood 
as supposing, that there is not a great 
deal of oak in the country : that in various 
parts of it, if it was within the power of 
Government, a supply for several years 
might not be found. If it should appear, 
that the demand has been easily met at a 
moderate price, and without the assistance 
of foreign importation, I am ready to ad- 
mit it is a proof of sufficient supply: but 
if that is not the case, if the demand has 
been met with difficulty, and at a pro- 
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gressive and rapidly increasing price of 
the article, and with the assistance of a 
great annual foreign import, I think I do 
not ask too much if I say the existence of 
a practical scarcity ought to be conceded 
to me. 

The witnesses adduced on one side, are 
most of them clear that there is no actual 
scarcity, and none to be apprehended ; 
and this opinion appears to be founded 
chiefly upon their own comparatively 
narrow dealings, which they state to have 
been easily supplied. Of the amount of 
the general demand and means of sapply 
they know nothing. All they know is, 
that the quantities they have wanted they 
have found, and that there is a great deal 
of oak of various descriptions growing in 
different parts of the country. Now, Sir, 
I have been at the trouble of taking the 
amount of the dealings of each of these 
individuals, to see what inference could be 
drawn from their being so readily sup- 
plied, and I find that all together they 
amount annually to about 38,000 loads, 
which is not more than one-fourth part of 
what is required annually for the naval 
purposes of the kingdom. With respect 
to what is standing, the evidence is very 
loose; it is what these individuals have 
seen in going about the country, or what 
they believe to exist in the districts they 
are acquainted with. Mr. Read tells us, 
he could find in eight counties a 74 in 
each county, that is about 3,000 loads ; 
but there would be no more such timber 
for the next 50 years. Mr. Hervey, a 
most intelligent witness, estimates the 
power of Staffordshire, which he deems 
one of the best wooded counties in the 
kingdom, at 10,000 loads a year, if gen- 
tlemen could be induced to cut. What 
is this, compared to the demand ? It would 
require twenty counties as well wooded 
as Staffordshire to meet it; and where are 
they to be found? It has been said, that 
the supply has hitherto been found in the 
home counties, and that the vast resources 
beyond this circle are as yet inviolated. 
Let this be answered by the account of 
timber brought round the Land’s-end for 
the use of the dock-yards ; which will suffi- 
ciently show how much the remoter coun- 
ties have already contributed. By this it 
appears, that of timber contracted for by 
the Navy Board in eight years, 154,822 
loads came round the Land’s-end, while 
59,366 were supplied by the home coun- 
ties. The diminution of large timber is a 
circumstance not to be denied. It is ex- 
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pressly admitted by many of the wit- 
nesses, and the great increase of price 
by all. Mr. Alexander, an experienced 
dealer, tells us, that on the same farm for 
the same species of timber, he now gives 
12 or 131. for what, 20 years ago, he paid 
from 50s. to 3/, 10s. What rise in any 
other article bears a proportion to this? 
This, too, notwithstanding all the facilities 
afforded by the multiplied and extended 
internal navigations of the kingdom. 

What have we on the other side? The 
confirmed proof of the greatly increased 
price; the admitted diminution of the 
large timber, positively stated to be not 
less than two-thirds in the space of a few 
years, and the difficulties of obtaining the 
supplies of timber required, with all the 
expedients resorted to to save it. It must 
be obvious, that the supply of an article 
can only be certain and permanent when 
it is advantageous to the producer; yet it 
may easily be shown, that it never can be 
a beneficial speculation to employ the 
ground on which alone oak will grow well 
in producing timber for the purposes of 
the navy. It is not less clear, that it can- 
not be a profitable speculation to preserve 
it to the age that those purposes require ; 
and, according to the testimony of several 
witnesses, an earlier period of its growth 
is that at which it is most advantageous to 
the possessor to convert his trees into 
money. None of those, said Mr. Wallace, 
who spoke on the subject of the growth of 
oak, made its progress, even under the 
most advantageous circumstances, as far 
as I recollect, such as to double its value 
in 20 years. Now, it is well known, that 
money at compound interest, with which 
the fair comparison must be made, will 
double the original sum in a much shorter 
space of time. 

If, then, it appears, that it is neither 
beneficial to plant, nor to preserve oak 
with a view to the navy, it may be asked, 
How has the supply been hitherto ob- 
tained? Why is so much wood planted, 
and why so much preserved? The taste of 
those who possess the land of the coun- 
try—the pleasure of contributing to its 
pride of possessing what 
marks the dignity and antiquity of a resi- 
dence, and the affluence of its possessor, 
will solve the problem. But the same 
causes that lead to planting, induce the 
proprietors to plant trees of the more rapid 
growths; and those which lead to pre- 
serving, unfortunately, in very many in- 
stances, induce the proprietors to preserve 
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it beyond the period when the timber can 
be useful inship-building ; hence, in parts 
of the country, appearances of abundance 
of wood, where, in fact, there is substan- 
tially very little, when brought to the test 
of regular examination. How easily men 
are deceived, we have a proof in the state- 
ment of some of the witnesses as to the 
quantities of timber standing in parts of 
the country with which they were ac- 
quainted, and which they estimated at 
from $2,000 to 103,000 load, but which, 
when brought to the ordeal of strict sur- 
vey, turned out to be only a fifth of that 
quantity, namely, about 19,000 loads. If 
we may take the survey of Mr. Fermor, 
in conjunction with the evidence of Mr. 
Thorne and Mr. Staples, as a fair cor- 
rective of the accounts of the abundance 
of ship-timber said to be standing in the 
country, we shall find, that our depen- 
dence on our own internal supply, is not 
avery sound one. Lord St. Vincent, when 
at the head of the Admiralty, was so con- 
vinced of the necessity of economising 
the expenditure of naval timber, that he 
strongly recommended it to the East India 
Company to desist from building large 
ships; and they accordingly extended 
their contracts with the ship-owners for 
additional voyages. 

In addition to these observations, Mr. 
Wallace adverted to the declaration of the 
ship-builders in 1805, when contracting 
for a certain number of ships, that if 
440,000/. (which could hardly have ob- 
tained above 8 or 9,000 loads) was em- 
ployed in purchasing timber for Govern- 
ment, their contracts, though at the aug- 
mented rate of 36/. per ton, would become 
yuinous to them. The means resorted to 
for the saving of British timber, as stated 
by Mr. Seppings ; the use of fir; and the 
extensive importation of foreign oak into 
the dock-yards, which in one year 
amounted io 30,000 loads; all these cir- 
cumsiances, Sir, continued he, lead me 
irresistibly to the conclusion, that there 
has been a growing deficiency of naval 
timber, and that we are bound to avail 
ourselves of the most effectual means we 
can resort to, both for sparing and assist- 
ing the resources the country still pos- 
sesses, Ifso, to what are we to look but to 
economy in the use of our native oak, and 
to the relief of our immediate wants by an 
external supply of timber fit for naval pur- 
poses? and if we admit external supply, 
whence can it be obtained with so many 
concomitant advantages, as from India? 
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It may be said, that the encouragement 
to build in India will destroy the price of 
oak in this country. In the degree in 
which building large ships shall take 
place in India, it will certainly lessen the 
competition for the.large timber required 
for them, and produce this effect; but I 
donot think the possessors of timber in 
this country need entertain much appre- 
hension on this ground, if they look only 
for a fair price for their timber; this will 
always be secured to them by the excess 
of the demand above the supply the 
country can furnish. It appears that for 
the ten years from 1803 to 1812 inclusive, 
the average consumption of foreign oak 
in the dock-yards has amounted to about 
15,000 loads ; if the whole of the shipping 
employed by the Company, taking it at 
58,CO0 tons, and allowing it a duration of 
twelve years, was to be transferred to 
India, the probable annual building there 
would require not quite two-thirds of that 
quantity, or about 9,000 load; so that 
there would still be a necessity of import- 
ing for the dock-yards at home one- 
third of the quantity of foreign oak which 
had been heretofore imported annually. 
But, if those who possess oak desire (of 
which I fully acquitthem) more than a 
fair price; if their object be to raise 
its value, by shutting out a competition, 
they must not stop at the opposition to 
this Bill; they must probibit the importa- 
tion of all foreign timber, which may 
enter into the market against their own; 
and, what will be the effect? What, but 
to increase the price of ship-building in 
the United Kingdom, in a degree abso- 
lutely incompatible with the commercial 
enterprize and prosperity of the country ? 
—And let gentlemen consider what are 
the advantages they derive from com- 
merce, now that it extends over every 
part of the produce of their estates, the 
eflect it has had in the increase of their 
rents, as well as in the augmented value 
of the land itself. Let them compute 
this, and then calculate how far a few 
shillings, or even pounds per load upon 
the oak they possess, will form an ade- 
quate compensation for the possible con- 
sequences of checking the prosperity and 
eflorts of our commerce. 

If we require aid, India is a source that 
possesses recommendations which belong 
to no other quarter. We have, indeed, 
received solemn warnings of the hazard 
of making a great part of our naval means 
dependent upon so remote a territory, as 
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if we had ever entertained so dangerous, 
so extravagant a notion. No man’s sense 
of the impolicy of removing that great 
arm of our strength to a distance from the 
seat of government, goes ‘beyond mine ; 
but I must always distinguish, and beg 
the House to distinguish, bet(veen this 
which I condemn, and that for which I 
am the advocate, namely, the availing our- 
selves of the resources of India in. aid of 
those of the United Kingdom; and thus, 
by seasonably sparing our own means, 
effecting our real independence, not only 
on India, but on the whole world, We 
are told that our possession of India stands 
on a precarious foundation—that it hangs 
onathread. Is it more precarious than 
the amity of those Powers on whom we 
now depend for our naval supplies? But, 
be it so; be it as precarious as you will— 
and no man feels more strongly than my- 
self the contingencies to which it is 
exposed—what is the inference? What 
is the lesson it should teach? What is 
the wisdom of him who has no reliance 
on the future? Is it not to enjoy the pre- 
sent?—The more, then, we are impressed 
with the perils that belong to the tenure 
of our dominions in India, the more eager 
ought we to be to profit by the means 
which that country possesses, of adding to 
our strength and supporting our resources 
while itis yet in our power. How long we 
may be destined to retain that miraculous 
dominion, which Providence for its own 
Wise purposes has committed to our hands, 
it is impossible to predict ; but if its tenure 
can be protracted by any human means, 
they are those of protection and support, 
not those of injustice and oppression. It 
has been asserted that the natives of India 
are not interested in this question; that it 
is only a few British merchants, established 
at the different presidencies, to whom its 
effects will be confined. It is a great 
proportion of the external commerce of 
India that is at stake. It may be true, 
that a few merchants at each presidency 
are the channels of that commerce ; so, in 
this country, the merchants, who are the 
channels of commerce are, in comparison 
to the population, few in'‘number : but is 
there one individual, be his station what 
it may, that does not feel the benefit 
which flows from the commerce conducted 
by them,—the landholder, the manufac- 
turer, the agriculturist, the labourer; all 
feel it. Look around at the improved 
state of every part of the kingdom, and 


say what is the cause of it! Let us not, 
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then, be told that the Indian is not alike 
deeply interested in the commerce of his 
country, through which the reward of his 
industry, and support of his family, are to 
be received ; and let us reflect what effect 
it will produce upon the mind of that 
people when they shall see the ships of 
every European nation taking in the pro- 
duce of their manufactures and transport- 
ing the fruits of their labour, except the 
British ; to see their trade conveyed under 
every flag, but that of their natural and 
legitimate protector. It is true, that in 
this view they are less interested than 
Great Britain herself ;—their manufactures 
will be supported, their industry will be 
rewarded, their prosperity will be pro- 
moted, though we shall not be the visible 
instruments of producing these effects, 
or reap any benefit from them.—To the 
natives of India, therefore, in this view, 
the question is of little comparative im- 
portance; to us, it is of the greatest, as 
it involves the preservation of an exten- 
sive and flourishing branch of our com- 
merce, the support and encouragement of 
our manufactures, and, above all, the sta- 
bility of one of the main foundations of 
our power in India; for in no way can 
power be so effectually strengthened and 
confirmed as by insuring the confidence, 
the gratitude, and the affection of those 
we govern. 

Mr. Marryatt said, that the present Bill 
was calculated to give support to the 
people in the East Indies, at the expense 
of the most important interests of the ship- 
builders of this country, the encourage- 
ment of whom was most essential to the 
support of the British navy. He could 
not see the reason why they should be in- 
dulged with so great a preference in com- 
parison of what was enjoyed by our colo- 
nial possessions, which were bound to 
take our manufactures at our own price, 
and to send us exclusively in return their 
raw material. In the East Indies they 
were exempt from all these restrictions. 
Their country was open to the flags of 
different nations, and they had a right to 
buy as cheap as they could, and to sell 
their commodities for the very highest 
price they could obtain for them: and as 
they were not subjected to colonial re- 
strictions, they were not entitled to more 
than colonial privileges. The price of oak 
was not more than double the price it was 
sixty years ago, and the use of it was 
greatly diminished ; of course the demand 
for it must be less, for it was well knowa 
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that the supply of every commodity was 
in proportion to the demand. It was a 
fact well ascertained, that in various parts 
of this kingdom there were extensive 
plantations of oak, which had been set 
on foot within the last twenty years, and 
if the Legislature showed a strong inclina- 
tion to encourage any measure that tended 
to depreciate its value, the proprietors of 
these oaks would be apt to grub them up 
and destroy them; and if after that, by 
the loss of India—which the right hon. 
gentleman had acknowledged was more 
than probable—we should be thrown back 
on our own resources, we should then find 
we had impoverished ourselves. If this 
arument held good with respect to ships, 
it applied equally to all articles of manu- 
facture in India, and that was directly 
contrary to the spirit of our system of 
legislation, which had always been di- 
rected to the protection of our own manv- 
factures against the competition of foreign 
rivals. ‘The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that no danger could arise to this 
country from building ships in India, for 
they could not build ships there. If that 
argument was true, it went directly against 
the Bill itself, for it was ridiculous to pass 
a bill for the protection and encourage- 
ment of ship-building in a country where 
such a measure was not to be effected. 
But the argument destroyed itself by going 
too far, as it was too well known that they 
could build ships, and had built ships; and 
further, thatthey could build them cheaper 
than we conld in this country ; and it wasjust 
asclearly ascertained, that all nations would 
purchase where they could do it the cheap- 
est. The right hon. gentleman had also told 
us, we were in danger of losing India. 
He was sorry to say, that we had a similar 
version of that doctrine from even a higher 
authority than the right hon. gentleman. 
Warren Hastings himself had declared in 
that House that we held India only by a 
thread, and that thread was public opinion. 
India had already been three timesin great 
danger from want of attention to this. 
Once from the interference and intrigues 
of foreign enemies, who had nearly 
turned the tide against us; another time 
from some ridiculous, but wanton altera- 
tion of their turbans or the cut of their 
beards; and the third from a difference 
between the King’s and the Company’s 
officers. It had been said, that we were 
bound to encourage and support India by 
all the means in our power ; but we were 
not bound to give such encouragement at 
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the expense or risk of our own paramount 
security—our maritime strength. For 
these reasons he should oppose the further 
progress of the Bill. 

Mr. F. Douglas replied to the argu- 
ments of the last speaker, whose appre- 
hensions from the enactment of this Bill 
he considered as altogether visionary. The 
hon. member appeared to him to have 
quite mistaken the authorities to which 
he had referred, with regard to the secu- 
rity of our Indian empire. That empire 
would be best secured to this country, by 
treating its inhabitants with justice—by 
allowing it to make use of its produce, and 
import its commodities on the fairest 
terms. Such was the object of this Bill, 
and therefore he should support it, being 
always willing to treat our colonies as 
friends rather than to deal with them as 
enemies, which seemed to be the import 
of the last speaker’s observations. 

Sir Charles Monck opposed the Bill. 
He had hoped, from the full consideration 
which this measure had undergone, that 
his Majesty’s ministers would have seen 
the expediency of abandoning it altoge- 
ther, as a measure inconsistent with those 
principles of national advantage which it 
was our duty to uphold. 

Lord Binning supported the measure. 
What, he asked, had the hon. gentlemen 
opposite proved? Merely that recourse 
had been occasionally had to the merchant- 
yards in the river Thames, but not that 
they ought to be always employed. Ik 
would be a monstrous proposition to main- 
tain, that the navy of England should de- 
pend on a few ship-builders in the river. 
He contended, that ships built in India 
were entitled, by the Navigation Laws, to 
be received and registered in the ports of 
this country. Though he did not think 
that oak timber was so scarce as was re- 
presented, yet from all the reports made 
on the subject at different periods, it was 
clear that there was a necessity for hus- 
banding our resources. The benefit of 
the new charter would not be obtained if 
the House did not agree to pass the pre- 
sent Bill. 

Mr. Marryat thought, that if the case 
required it, they might import timber, but 
not ships—not the manufactured article. 

The House then divided on the question 
for going into the committee. The num- 
bers were: 

For going into the Committee... 51 

Against It 22 

Majority 
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The Bill was accordingly committed, 
the blanks filled up, and the amendments 
agreed to. After which the House re- 
sumed, and the report was received, and 
ordered to be taken into further consi- 
deration on Thursday. 


List of the Minority. 
Astell, W. Meyler, R. 
Allan, G. Mitford, W. 
Calcraft, John Morritt, J. B.S. 
Crickett, R. A. Newark, lord 
Carew, R. P. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Doveton, gen. Round, J. 
Davenport, D. Sumner, H. 
Ellison, Cuthbert Western, C. C. 
¥gerton, J. Wigram, sir R. 
Grenfell, Pascoe TELLERS. 
Houblon, J. A. Mr. Alderman Atkins 
Lester, B. L. Monck, sir C. 
Marryat, J. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 7. 


Locat Mixitia Bitt.] On the order 
of the day for the third reading of the 
Local Militia Bill, 

Lord St. Joha rose, to state some ob- 
servations and doubts with respect to this 
Bill, at the same time declaring, that no- 
thing could be further from his intentions 
than to throw any difficulty in the way of 
the measures of defence and vigorous 
prosecution of the war which Government 
might find it necessary to adopt at the 
present crisis. The local militia had 
been found, he believed, a most valuable 
and efficient domestic military ; which was 
in no small degree owing to the zeal and 
alacrity with which gentlemen of counties 
came forward as officers to assist in bring- 
ing this species of force to the utmost per- 
fection of which it was susceptible, for the 
purpose of defending their own property 
and that of others. Nothing could be 
more impolitic, therefore, than to do any 
thing that might disgust these officers. But 
last year a part of this force had been 
called out for the purpose of enabling the 
men to volunteer their services for forty- 
two days out of their counties, a bounty of 
one guinea being given to each man so 
volunteering. While this volunteering 
continued, the regiments were in a state 
of the greatest derangement, and scenes 
of riot and drunkenness were permitted, 
subversive of military discipline, and not 
very creditable to the service itself. He 


spoke from his own experience, having 
commanded a regiment of local militia, in 
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which these scenes had been exhibited to 
a very considerable extent. These things 
were apt to disgust the officers, and it was 
on this ground that he had doubts as to 
the policy of calling out the local militia 
for the purposes of this volunteering. He 
recollected also, that doubts had then been 
entertained whether Government had a 
right under the Act to call out the local 
militia for this species of volunteering ; 
the Act only giving power to call them 
out for the purposes of exercise, or in case 
of invasion. He again repeated, that it 
was not his object to throw any obstruc- 
tions in the way of the military exertions 
now making. 

Lord Rolle stated, that he himself 
marched into a place which he named, at 
the head of a thousand men, called out 
for the purpose of this volunteering, and 
that all the officers had encouraged the 
volunteering to the utmost of their power. 
The men at first thought there was some 
trick in it, but afterwards they were satis- 
fied, and volunteered cheerfully. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, that nothing 
could be more fair and candid than the 
manner in which the noble lord had stated 
his objections to this Bill, or rather his 
doubts and observations upon it. He ad- 
mitted that every thing ought to be 
avoided, if possible, which could give 
offence or disgust to the officers of this 
valuable species of force. Nothing could 
exceed the zeal and alacrity with which 
the gentlemen of the country had come 
forward in behalf of their country, and the 
exertions which all of them made to pro- 
mote the views of Government in this 
particular, Their lordships had to con- 
sider first, whether the same occasion 
now existed for this measure as had existed 
when it was before resorted to; and if 
they thought that an equally pressing 
occasion did exist, they had then decided, 
in a great measure, on the principle of 
this Bill: that an equally pressing occa- 
sion did exist he was sure their lordships 
would feel, aud therefore he need say 
nothing further on that point. The reasons 
which induced Government to have re- 
course to a measure of this kind, for it was 
not exactly the same as this, at a former 
period was this:—In order to procure a 
large supply for the disposeable force of 
the country, it had been thought expe- 
dient to allow a volunteering from the 
regular militia into the line to an amount 
of about one-half of the whole number of 
the militia, The militia amounted to 
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70,000 men, and it was expected that 
about 30,000 men might be procured for 
the army. This, however, would trench 
materially on the domestic force; and as 
it was intended, if possible, to avoid the 
mode of filling up of the regular militia 
by ballot, it was resolved to invite a 
certain portion of the local militia to 
volunteer their services beyond their 
counties for 42 days. By this means 
17,000 men had been induced to volun- 
teer, and therefore the expedient in a 
great degree, though not to the full extent, 
had answered the purpose. It was true 
that a notion had spread among the men, 
that if they accepted the bounty of a 
guinea, they would be liable to serve for 
an indefinite time, and in any part of the 
country, instead of being limited to the 
adjoining counties: but they must now 
have been satisfied by the fact that sucha 
notion was erroneous, With respect to 
the present measure, the militia had, at 
the conclusion of the late peace, been ina 
great measure disembodied. In calling 
them out again, it was desirable to avoid 
the inconveniencies and personal vexations 
of the ballot, if it was possible to avoid it. 
He had now to state, that great progress 
had been made in raising them by beat of 
drum, and it was hoped that the mode of 
ballot might be avoided. But this mode 
of raising the men by beat of drum must 
take up some time, the duration of which 
could not be exactly calculated; and, 
therefore, it had been thought expedient 
that Government should be empowered, 
in case of necessity, to accept the services 
of a portion of the local militia out of 
their own counties. The service was to 
be only for 28 days instead of 42 days, 
as in the former act, and it was not in- 
tended actually to resort to the measure 
unless it should be found necessary. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted 
their lordships would think it expedient 
that the Government should have the 
power to accept of these services in the 
manner in which it was modified. The 
masters would feel much less inconve- 
nience in sparing the services of their 
servants for the 28 days, than they must 
ys felt when deprived of them for 42 
ays. 

Lord St. John requested some explana- 
tion as to the power of Government under 
the act to call them out for this purpose of 
volunteering. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, that Govern- 
ment had the power to call the men out 
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for exercise, or in case of invasion; and 
the law officers of the Crown had given it 
as their opinion, that when called out, 
their services in this way might be ac 
cepted, 

The Bill was then read a third time, 
and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
‘Wednesday, June 7. 


INsotvent Deprors Bitt.] Mr. Lock- 
hart, by desire of his hon. and learned 
friend, (Mr. Serjeant Best,) begged leave 
to move, that the second reading of the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Amendment Bill should 
be postponed to that day three months, 
He observed, that his hon. and learned 
friend took this course, with the view, not 
of abandoning the measure altogether, 
but of bringing it forward in the next 
session in such a form as he trusted would 
be in accordance with the general feelings 
of the House. With respect to the Bill 
now in existence, he had only to observe, 
that every day’s experience showed how 
much it required amendment. 

The motion was agreed to, 


Master or THE Rotts in Irevanp.] 
The Report of the Committee on the pro- 
position for increasing the Salary of the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland was brought 
up. On the motion that the Resolution 
be agreed to, 

Mr. Horner said, that the proposed in- 
crease of the income of the Irish Master 
of the Rolls still appeared to him to be 
a most objectionable grant. The Master 
of the Rolls in Jreland ought not to have 
his salary placed on the same footing with 
that of the Master of the Rolls in England, 
as the latter had much more business 
brought before him, and had besides 
higher duties to perform. The proposed 
augmentation of the income of the Irish 
Master of the Rolls would make it nearly 
equal to that of the same officer in this 
country, as it went to raise it to 4,300/. 
while the emoluments of the Master of 
the Rolls in England, including every 
thing, did not exceed 4,500/, Till within 
these few years the office of the Master of 
the Rofis in Ireland had been a mere 
sinecure. Certainly it was not so now ; 
but still he saw no reason for making the 
proposed addition to the salary attached 
to the situation. 

Mr, Peel, in bringing forward the pro- 
position new under consideration, had 
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wished the same principle to be acted 
upon which had been adopted with re- 
spect to the puisne judges of Ireland. He 
had not intended to place the salaries of 
the Masters of the Rolls in England and 
Treland on the same footing. The reso- 
Jution which he had submitted to the 
House went to give the Master of the 
Rolls for Ireland an income of 4,300/. 
Irish currency. This, in British currency, 
was reduced to 4,000/, He had considered 
such an augmentation was but just, as a 
compensation for the Six-clerks Offices, 
which had formerly been at the disposal 
of the Master of the Rolls, but which had 
ceased to be so. ‘The character of the 
present Master of the Rolls could furnish 
no objection to the grant, as in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, his conduct 
had given such general satisfaction, that 
only three appeals from his decisions had 
yet been received. 

Sir S. Romilly raised no objection on 
the character of the individual holding 
the situation of Master of the Rolls for 
Ireland, but he did not consider the pro- 
posed addition to his income to be neces- 
sary as compensation for the disposal of 
the Six-clerks Offices being withdrawn 
from him. In lord Kenyon’s time those 
offices were never sold. The sale of them, 
he believed, though established by usage, 
was not sanctioned by law. 

Mr. Peel said, that in the last session an 
Act was passed, intituled “ An Act for the 
further prevention of the sale or brokerage 
of offices,” in which the offices of Six- 
clerks were recognized as being saleable. 
- Sir Frederick Flood, although in general 
disposed to disapprove of measures which 
went to charge Ireland with additional 
incumbrances, yet from the nature of the 
present proposition, and a conviction of its 
Justice, he should give it his support. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow felt it painful to 
object to a grant proposed for the remu- 
neration of a person holding a judicial 
situation, but he could not refrain from 
saying that the reasons given for the 
large increase of income now Called for, 
were not such as ought to be satisfactory 
to the House, 

- Sir J. Newport did not think it neces- 
sary for the salary of the Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland, to be placed on the 
same footing with that of the Master of 
the Rolls in England, He wished time to be 
given for making further inquiries on the 
subject, and thought it might be well to de- 
fer bringing in the Bill till the next session. 
(VOL, XXXI.) 
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Sir J. Stewart spoke in favour of the 
Report. 

Mr. J. P. Grant thought he had the 
authority of Parliament itself for saying, 
that it had never intended the salaries of 
the Masters of the Rolls in England and 
Ireland to be placed on the same footing 5 
as when the office of Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland was created, that difference 
was established between the emoluments 
of the two situations which existed at 
present. What the House had to consider 
was, whether the salary of the Irish 
Master of the Rolls was sufficient to sup= 
port the dignity of his situation, and 
unless proved to be inadequate, no in- 
crease ought to be sanctioned. The re= 
peated applications of this nature made to 
the House ought to be strictly investigated. 

Mr. Shaw of Dublin spoke in favour of 
the resolution, and in flattering terms of 
the manner in which the present Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland performed the 
functions of his office. 

Mr. Horner thought, if the Irish Master 
of the Rolls had been in the habit of rea 
ceiving money for the Six-clerks Offices, 
he had been guilty of a gross breach of 
the law, and of a misdemeanor for which 
he might have been impeached. It might 
be sanctioned by the Act passed at the 
Close of the last session, when very few 
members were present, and the subject 
could not be fully examined; but wiih 
the exception of the provisions of that 
Act, such conduct had no justification 
in law. 

Mr. Peel was not aware that any vacancy 
in the Six-clerks Office had occurred 
since the appointment of the present 
Master of the Rolls, but he believed it 
had invariably been the practice of the 
person holding that situation to make a 
profit of them. Besides the purchase 
money, a fee had usually been paid to the 
Master of the Rolls, which fee would now 
no longer form a part of the emoluments 
of that individual, 

The Report was agreed to, and leave 
was given to bring in a Bill. 


Greenwicn Flospitat Estates.] Sir 
Charles Monck, without imputing any im- 
proper conduct to those who had the 
management of the esta es in Northumber- 
land, belonging to Greenwich Hospital,, 
(which estates, from his own observation, 
he could say, were in many respects 
managed exceedingly well,) thought it 
desirable that the House should be put ia 
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possession of the sums expended on, and 
the revenue derived from them. He 
therefore moved, “ That there be laid 
before this House, an account of the gross 
rental of the estates of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, in the county of Northumberland, 
and of the net produce of them in the 
years 1808, 1809, 1510, 1811, 1812, 1813, 
and 1814, distinguishing the net pro- 
duce of lands, houses, woods, mines, and 
other different kinds of produce, from 
each other, and the net produce of the 
whole from the gross produce of the 
whole. 2. An account of all monies ex- 
pended upon repairing, extending, build- 
ing anew, and rebuilding farm-houses, 
out-houses, and all other appurtenances to 
farm-houses and farm-offices, upon the 
said estates, in the years 1811, 1812, 1813, 
and 1814. 3. An account of the number 
of agents and bailifis employed in ma- 
maging the said estates, with their several 
names and salaries.” 

Mr. Croker said, that the estates had 
been exceedingly well managed, and it 
could not have been the interest of the 
receivers that they should be otherwise, 
as the expenses incurred on the lands 
could not be the means of putting a single 
farthing into their pockets. He could 
not say that they had been regulated with 
the same economy with which a private 
gentleman might manage his own estate ; 
but within the last ten years their produce 
had been doubled. In the year 1805 the 
rental of them was 18,0004, and in the 
last year it was somewhere about 40,0001. 
This increase had been effected in such a 
way, that it had not been oppressive to the 
tenants. There were no bad debts in con- 
sequence of the advanced rents, no run- 
away tenants, but on the contrary, those 
living on the estates were in a state of 
comfort, if not of affluence. The papers 
called for would give the House very im- 
perfect information with respect to the 
general state of the affairs of the Hospital, 
but they might supply the hon. baronet 
with the means of more satisfactorily in- 
vestigating the subject during the recess ; 
and therefore he should not resist the 
motion. 

Sir M. W. Ridley understood the estates 
were at present managed by two receivers, 
who were paid 1,500/. per annum. He 
thought one person would be sufficient to 
look to them, and that he might be paid 
with a smaller salary. There were also 
a number of agents and under-agents, who 
might be dispensed with. Other re- 
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trenchments he thought might be made, 
At all events the accounts ought to be 
produced, as they would be satisfactory to 
the House, and were but what they had a 
right to demand. 

Mr. Croker stated the receivers to be 
paid by a per-centage on what they col- 
lected, and it was thought two would be 
better than one, as each might be supposed 
in some measure to be a check on the 
other. 

Mr. Baring thought it was impossible 
the estates could be managed so economi- 
cally as they ought to be, and therefore 
was of opiniyn it might be better to sell 
them, and place the money in the funds. 

Mr. Long said the question whether or 
not it would be wise to sell them, and 
place the money in the funds, was not now 
before the House. This, however, they 
had before them—that in 1805, they pro- 
duced but 18,000/. and that in the last 
year they gave 40,000/. Had they been 
sold ten years ago, he feared the result 
would have been less favourable for the 
Hospital. He had no objection to the 
production of the papers. He was con- 
fident the whole of the directors would 
be willing to give the House all possible 
information on the subject; and he doubted 
not, on an inquiry being made, every 
thing would be found perfectly satisface 
tory. 

The motion was then put and carried. 


Stamp-Dutics— Newsparers.] The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
propose the schedule of Stamp-duties of 
which be bad given notice, He ob- 
served, that the subjects on which the 
additional Stamp-duties were to be im- 
posed, were law duties and newspapers. 
The first of these subjects, the taxation 
of law proceedings, was one on which too 
much attention could not be bestowed. 
He had submitted the present schedule to 
several very experienced persons in the 
profession of the law ; and since the sche- 
dule had been before produced, there 
were many alterations made in it which 
would render it less objectionable. One 
alteration was, that the increased duties 
were not made progressive on the size of 
the instrument stamped, but that a certain 
increase of duty on each proceeding 
should take place. An objection also had 
been started against the schedule, which 
was, that the increase of the duties would 
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have an unequal effect upon the proceed- 
ings in small courts, This also had been 
remedied by a diminished scale of duties 
applied to the small courts. Though the 
taxes on law proceedings were on general 
grounds objectionable, yet when it was 
considered how small a proportion of the 
expenses in a law-suit consisted of law 
duties, the objections would not appear so 
great as at first might be imagined. Ina 
suit in which the solicitor’s bill was 401/., 
the amount of the old law duties, together 
with the new, was 40s. In another, in 
which the expense was 35/., the Stamp- 
duties were 3/. There was not, therefore, 
the same objection to these duties which 
at first sight seemed to attach to them.— 
As to the duties on newspapers, the first 
idea which he had was to lay an additional 
tax of 1d. on each paper; but as it was 
represented that this tax would have the 
most disadvantageous effect upon the cir- 
culation of the papers, he had imagined 
the increase of the duty on advertisements 
in proportion to their lenis but though 
this seemed a fair proposition, it was 
strongly objected to by the editors of the 
newspapers, and an additional Stamp-duty 
of one halfpenny on each paper, and 6d. 
ov each advertisement was preferred by 
the majority of the persons occupied in 
this line. To protect the public from an 
increase of the price of the papers be- 
yond the amount of the tax, an additional 
discount would be allowed to those who 
only increased the price of their paper 
from sixpence-halfpenny to seven-pence, 
which discount would not be allowed to 
those who increased the price to a greater 
sum. Although the proprietors of the 
London papers were not equally willing 
to coincide in the arrangement which he 
had made, he was convinced that no duty 
would be more cheerfully paid by the 
public than an increase of one halfpenny 
on the price of a newspaper. ‘The sale 
of these publications depending almost 
wholly on the situation of public affairs, 
and as at the present time, and probably 
for some years to come, a laudable curio- 
sity would be directed to the events which 
were passing, and which exceeded in 
importance any which for ages before 
had occurred, the additional price of one 
halfpenny on the publications through 
which the public derived their informa- 
tion would not be grudged by the pur- 
chasers. 

Sir J. Newport felt a radical objection 
to the tax upon newspapers ; it was of the 
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utmost importance to the public that this 
channel) of general information should be 
as free as possible to the community at 
large ; aud as the proposition of the right 
hon. gentleman was likely to limit that 
circulation, he thought it highly objec- 
tionable. As to the consolation which 
the right hon. gentleman gave the public, 
that the same melancholy inducement 
for political intelligence was still likely 
to be protracted, so far from thinking this 
a proper ground of support to a measure 
like the present, he thought it the very 
reason why a different policy ought to be 
pursued ; because, at such times of ge- 
neral pressure to the community, every 
facility of instruction ought to be freely ad- 
mitted. Because great calamity was likely 
to open upon the world, were the people 
to be driven to endure the still greater 
weight of additional taxation? The re- 
verse was sarely the true view of the 
subject. Nothing could be more unfair, 
when the political situation of the country 
rendered it alive to passing events, than 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should come forward and say—“ We will 
make you pay for intelligence, now that 
we see your necessities compel you, 
from the very operation of their pressure, 
to be more anxious for its reception.” 
Now, he (sir John Newport) would con- 
tend that, so far from this position being 
the correct one, the direct contrary was 
the fact, and that public curiosity had a 
right to be with more facility indulged, 
when the state of the country afforded 
sufficient reason for its excitement. In 
proportion to the magnitude of the con- 
cerns of Great Britain, the circulation of 
her newspapers appeared smaller than 
those of other countries. Look to Ame- 
rica, for instance, and see how far more 
extended was their circulation; and let 
them consider the consequences of drying 
up those sources of cheap and general 
information. He was not aware that the 
mode by which the right hon. gentleman 
sought to guard the public against ulti- 
mately paying more than the additional 
halfpenny on each paper would be at all 
effectual, or that it would remove bis ob- 
jections to the tax. It would, in the end, he 
was sure, prove as unproductive as all such 
expedients of gratuitous taxation had ever 
been found. Besides, the right hon. gen- 
tleman could not be ignorant that if the 
press were thus called into action against 
the pressure of a measure like the present, 
the effect would be, that although it 
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would be unlikely great public measures 
would be in future exposed to misrepre- 
sentation, yet they would be open to a 
sort of high colouring, perhaps not exactly 
of that kind which it would suit the right 
hon. gentleman to encounter. On the 
whole, it was one of the last taxes which 
the right hon. gentleman ought under any 
circumstances to have proposed. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he did not object 
to the tax on newspapers on account of the 
effect it would have upon the proprietors ; 
but because it would diminish the circula- 
tion of information, he should oppose that 
part of the Resolution. As to the addi- 
tion of sixpence on advertisements, he did 
not object to it. He understood the 
charge for the insertion of advertisements 
in the London papers was very great, and 
the delay considerable ; for though a lau- 
dable practice existed at the offices of in- 
serting advertisements by rotation, yet a 
practice as much to be reprobated exist- 
ed, that advertisements were inserted out 
of their rotation on the payment of an ad- 
ditional sum. At the last general elec- 
tion, when he had had occasion to adver- 
tise a circular to the freemen of the town 
which he represented, resident in London, 
he had selected four London papers for 
that purpose, and was surprised to find 
the expense for the insersion of the adver- 
tisement twice in four papers. He was 
informed, on examining the accounts, that 
it was the custom to charge twice as much 
for advertisements at the time of a general 
election; arule which did not exist, he 
believed, with the country papers. It 
was also remarkable, that there was a dif- 
ference in these charges. The papers 
were two evening and two morning pa- 
pers—the Morning Chronicle, the Morn- 
ing Post, the Globe, and the Courier; in 
the Morning Chronicle he was charged 
10 guineas, in the Morning Post 12 gui- 
neas, in the Globe 12 guineas, and in the 
Courier 16 guineas. This variety seemed 
singular to him, and it was not the less 
singular that those papers who adhered to 
the principles of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer charged most for their adver- 
tisements. As the duty bore so small a 
proportion to the charge on advertise- 
ments, he should not oppose it. 

Sir C. Monck opposed the tax on news- 
papers, and thought there could not be a 
time more ill chosen to deny the public 
information on the state of public events 
in which they were so deeply interested. 

The Resolution imposing 3s. 6d, on 
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every advertisement was agreed to; the 
House resumed, and the Report was ore 
dered to be received to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 8. 


Stave Trave.} Lord Grenville rose 
and said:—My Lords; before the com- 
mencement of the important discussion in 
which your lordships are about to engage, 
I wish to call the attention of your lord- 
ships to a subject in which the honour of 
this country seems to me to be most deeply 
concerned. By an article of the Treaty 
of Vienna, Louis 18 is invited to accede 
to the Treaty. Ido not wish to throw 
any doubts whatever on the propriety of 
that article, nor do I mean to advert to 
any of the other circumstances which 
must of necessity form a part of any con- 
cert between the Allied Powers and that 
Monarch: but your lordships know that 
both this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, previously to the signature of the 
Treaty of Peace last year, expressed their 
wish that the restoration of the French 
colonies should be accompanied by an en- 
gagement on the part of France, imme- 
diately and totally to abolish the Slave- 
trade. Such was the wish of Parliament 
and of the country at that time; and up to 
this moment all that has been done during 
the negociations at Vienna and at Paris, 
whatever that may be, has been done in 
partial fulfilment of the desire so express- 
ed. Your lordships are also aware, that 
on the late change of Government in 
France, the person who is de facto at the 
head of that Government went beyond the 
engagements into which France had en- 
tered with us on this subject; and, as one 
of the first acts of his Government, issued 
a decree for the instant and complete 
abolition of the Slave-trade. My lords, 
disapproving, as I do, of the character and 
of the whole tenour of the life of that per- 
son, I should be very sorry to withhold 
praise from so great an act of humanity. 
Whether done by him or by any other 
person, it is entitled to high and unqua- 
lified commendation, It forms, in this 
instance, a striking contrast to the general 
conduct of the individual in question. 
The Slave-trade is now altogether abolish- 
ed in France. If, my lords, the result of 
the operations which are about to com- 
mence should occasion another change in 
the French Government—if the cause 
which will have my best wishes should 
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eventually triumph, I do trust that this | 
country will never participate in any con- 
tracts by which it may be proposed to 
revive that atrocious traffic. I trust that 
it will be clearly seen by those to whom 
the honour of the British empire is con- 
fided, that it is their sacred and imperative 
duty to refuse any acquiescence in such 
engagements. I do not ask what are the 
measures that have been adopted on this 
subject, nor do I ask what it is likely will 
be the means resorted to to give effect to 
our own wishes, and hereafter to establish 
a community of feeling with respect to it. 
But I hope it will be thoroughly under- 
stood, that this country never can consent 
to execute a treaty of concert with Louis 
18, without distinctly declaring, that in 
the event of a favourable issue to the con- 
test (if Providence should be so pleased), 
no measures should be taken to overthrow 
the great work which has been established 
in France, and which, by whatever hands 
accomplished, is pregnant with nothing 
but good. My lords, in expressing this 
expectation, | do not conceive that I am 
doing any thing at all calculated to em- 
barrass his Majesty’s Government, It 
was uniformly declared by Louis 18, and 
I implicitly subscribe to the sincerity of 
the declaration, that if he opposed any 
obstacle to the completion of the wishes 
of this country for a total and an imme- 
diate abolition of the Slave-trade, it was 
in contradiction to his own feelings and 
to his own conviction of right and justice, 
and was only in deference to the sense of 
the people. This, it now appears, was the 
case. It seems, that on this, as well as 
‘on other subjects, his Majesty’s own cor- 
rect judgment was perverted by the ad- 
vice of those about him. That measure 
was represented to him as likely to pre- 
judice his interests in France, which the 
person who is contending with him for 
the crown of that kingdom accomplished 
the very first moment after his assumption 
of the royal authority, and at a period 
when, as all fis other actions unequivo- 
cally show, he felt it necessary to conci- 
liate the nation by every means in his 
power. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, my lords, his Majesty’s Government 
can have no difficulty in making to Louis 
18 the proposition which I have stated; 
but, let it be difficult. or not difficult, it is 
their duty to make and to abide by that 
proposition. If they do not, they will cover 
with stains the character of Great Britain. 


T have thought it right thus to call your 
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lordships’ attention to this interesting 
topic; and in the confidence that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not fail to adopt 
the line of proceeding which their duty 
seems to me to prescribe to them, I ab- 
stain from making any further observations 
upon it. 

The Earl of Liverpool said:—I shalt 
trouble your lordships with only a few 
words on what has fallen from the noble 
baron. I entirely concur in the noble 
iord’s general statement, that it is the duty 
of his Majesty’s Government to avail 
themselves of every means in their power 
to accomplish that object, which they feel 
as strongly as the noble baron, or as any 
other person existing, will be conducive 
to the universal happiness of the world. 
Without entering into further particulars, 
Ihave no difficulty in saying, that from 
the first moment at which it could be 
taken into consideration, this subject has 
occupied the earnest and anxious attention 
of the Prince Regent’s servants, and that 
measures have already been adopted with 
a view to give full effect to the wishes of 
the noble baron, of Parliament, and of 
the country. We have the strongest rea- 
son to hope that our efforts on this sub- 
ject will be successful. This, at least, I 
may say, without committing his Majesty’s 
Government to any declaration which 
future occurrences might possibly render 
imprudent, (and I am persuaded that no 
one can be more desirous than the noble 
baron that I should not so commit them), 
that no exertion will be wanting on their 
part to complete this good work, gene- 
rally as far as lies in their power, and 
particularly as it respects its accomplish- 
ment in France; and that no treaty will 
be concluded with the King of France, 
either by Great Britain singly, or by 
Great Britain in conjunction with the 
Allies, without a positive effort to that 
effect. My lords, when the proper time 
shall arrive, his Majesty’s ministers will 
be perfectly prepared to render to your 
lordships the fullest possible explanation 
of their conduct on this important subject. 


Roman Cartnotitc Question.] The 
Duke of Sussex presented a Petition from 
the county of Lancaster, in favour of the 
Catholic Claims, and observed that it was 
left to his discretion, whether he would 
present it or not. He felt it his duty to 
present it to their lordships, at the same 
time reserving a discretion to himself as 
to the ground upon which the Petition 
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went, which was that of right. Earl Stan- 
hope said, he should vote for the Petition, 
as he conceived that relief in all such cases 
was a matter of right, and not of fa- 
vour. The Earl of Donoughmore pre- 
sented Petitions from Galway, and other 

arts of Ireland, on the same subject. His 
ordship also presented one from the Ro- 
man Catholics of Great Britain, which he 
stated was put into his hands, he knew 
not why. It was respectfully worded, 
and respectably signed. He was not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the different 
parts from which the signatures were ob- 
tained, to speak positively as to their ge- 
neral importance, but many of the names 
were highly respectable. The Petitions 
were all ordered to lie on the table. 

The order of the day for summoning 
their lordships being read, 

The Earl of Donoughmore rose, for the 
purpose of submitting to the House the 
motion of which he had given notice, 
with respect to the Catholic Claims. Be- 
fore he entered on the subject, and stated 
to their lordships what the question for 
their consideration was, he thought it 
would be necessary for him distinctly to 
premise what the question was not, to 
which he meant to call their lordships’ 
attention. He was quite unfettered and 
uninfluenced, in introducing this question, 
by any discussions that might have taken 
place out of Parliament—nor was he tied 
down by any directions, as to the course 
that ought to be pursued. He was a 
party to no specific arrangements that 
would tend to circumscribe or interfere 
with the deliberate judgment of the House. 
He had not embodied, in any distinct re- 
solutions, what he might be desirous their 
lordships should do on this subject—much 
less had he reduced any propositions into 
the shape of a legislative enactment. In 
what he had just said, he desired not to 
be misunderstood as expressing any opi- 
nion on the course adopted, or intended to 
have been adopted, in another place. The 
Resolutions which were printed and circu- 
lated after the late discussion, had pro- 
bably imparted instruction on this impor- 
tant question, which was most necessary 
and most important. But, as he did not 
intend to animadvert on the new mode of 
bringing this great subject forward, he 
certainly felt that he had an undoubted 
right to declare against any thing that 
might be alleged in disapproval of the 
line of conduct which he had himself 
adopted on this occasion. 
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Having thus sufficiently guarded him- 
self against misrepresentation with re- 
spect to the course he deemed it necessary 
to pursue, he should next proceed to ob- 
serve, that for nothing but inquity—for 
inquiry only—was he now about to move, 
That their lordships should take into im- 
mediate consideration the state of his Ma- 
jesty’s Catholic subjects of Great Britain 
and Ireland, was the full extent of what 
he meant to require from the House. He 
hoped that he should be successful—if, 
indeed, any success ever attended his 
humble efforts in support of the great 
cause which he would, that day, again 
place before their lordships. For the clear 
and satisfactory consideration of this sub- 
ject, it would be fitting, that he should 
divide it into distinct and separate heads. 
In the first place, he would apply himself 
to the causes which called for the imme- 
diate consideration of the question; and, 
in his opinion, every principle of justice 
and of policy, required this proceeding. 
He should, secondly, advert to the relief, 
from existing disabilities, that ought to be 
extended to the Catholics—who, he be- 
lieved it would not be denied, had con- 
ducted themselves in the most satisfactory 
manner for the last twenty years; and 
he should state to the House the propo- 
sitions he should deem it necessary to 
submit, if inquiry were agreed to, on their 
behalf. In the third piace, he should de- 
liver his opinion on those additional secu- 
rities, which had been contended for, as 
indispensable, by some very respectable 
members of both Houses of Parliament— 
and the consequent arrangements, with 
respect to the Catholic Church, which 
were to be found in the measure of 1813. 
And, lastly, he should briefly reply to the 
argument that had been so often and so 
triumphantly urged against the imme- 
diate consideration of this subject; namely, 
whether, in the present dissatisfied, and, 
as it was alleged to be, inflamed state of the 
Catholic body, it would be prudent to en- 
tertain the question. From this division 
of the subject, his lordship hoped it would 
not be inferred, that he intended to enter 
into it at any great length. Professing, 
as he did, that inquiry alone was his ob 
ject, such a course would be quite unne- 
cessary. He felt, however, that he would 
not be justified in calling their lordships 
to a discussion on a subject of such im- 
mense importance, without putting the 
House in possession,—by as shortly com- 
pressed a statement as possible, of what 
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his own view of the question was, and of 
those great objects which he wished to 
effectuate by the proposed inquiry. 

With respect to the first head—the 
causes which peculiarly demanded in- 
quiry——those causes were so very nume- 
rous, that he knew not with which of them 
he should begin. In the first place, a 
great body of the people of Ireland were 
deprived of the enjoyment of many rights; 
they were debarred from various political 
offices, of great weight and respect. It 
had been argued, that great danger would 
result to the State, if the Catholics were 
admitted to the enjoyment of those situa- 
tions. This was directly denied by them. 
They came forward, and challenged in- 
quiry. They offered to prove, before 
Parliament, that their fidelity to the State 
had been firm and unshaken. These 
grievances, great as they were, became 
still greater, when they considered the 
vast number of persons who suffered by 
them. In this country many individuals 
were oppressed by the system : in Ireland 
four-fifths of the entire population were 
affected by it. If such grievances as these 
were permitted to exist—if they were 
suffered to remain without inquiry, he 
conceived it would be most unjust, most 
impolitic. But the system pursued with 
respect to the Catholics, was different in 
ditlerent parts of the united kingdom. In 
Scotland, the Catholics had a capability 
of holding, as he believed, every office, 
civil and military, without any reference 
to religious opinion. In this country, the 
Catholics enjoyed a very small addition 
indeed to what was granted by the statute 
of 1791. In Ireland, they were permitted 
to exercise the elective franchise, and 
they were in possession of all those liberal 
accessions of privilege, which the Act of 
1793 extended to them. Was such an 
anomalous state of things, he would ask, 
worthy to continue in existence? Their 
lordships must not think that he wished 
to give to the Irish Catholics more than 
he would demand for those who inhabited 
other parts of the United Kingdom; but 
he could see no just reason for not putting 
them on the same footing with their Nor- 
thern neighbours. Was there any thing 
in their conduct or demeanour, that en- 
titled them to greater relief than the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland? This was a monstrous 
anomaly, and called for the interference 
of the Legislature. All that he asked of 
their lordships was, to inquire fully into 
the question, that it might be promptly 
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and definitively set at rest—-that all the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom should 
be admitted to the privileges of the Con- 
stitution—that something uniform should 
be done, by which the strength of the 
empire would be improved and consoli- 
dated. What, he demanded, had the 
Roman Catholics done, to deserve the 
punishment which was inflicted on them ? 
What had they done, that rendered it 
necessary to impose on them those for- 
feitures, which the laws awarded to con-. 
victed felons? Was it not right for their 
lordsbips to come forward, and state, in a 
committee, where the subject could be 
best inquired into, if those laws were to be 
kept up, what the Catholics had done to 
deserve it, or what their lordships were 
afraid they would do, at some future time, 
which induced them to continue such harsh 
and oppressive measures ? 

There was another reason for inquiry, 
which he conceived to be full as strong 
as that he had adduced. it —— to 
him, that the continuance of those re- 
strictive measures, was contrary to the 
principles of the Union. He could, per- 
haps, speak on this point as accurately as 
most noble lords—perhaps more strongly 
and more accurately than many. He was 
a friend to the Union, purely and entirely, 
because he thought it would give to the 
Roman Catholics those franchises, and 
that extension of privileges, which, he 
believed, they would not have received 
from their own Parliament. By a Parlia- 
mentary Union, he hoped they would have 
recovered their rights—for they had ap- 
plied, in vain, to the Irish Parliament. 
That Parliament was so constituted, that 
it always expressed itself against the Ca- 
tholic claims. He, and others whe wished 
the question well, considered the Union 
asthe only mode by which it could be 
brought to a successful termination. He 
did not mean to say, that any direct pro- 
mise was made on the subject; but cer- 
tainly a species of engagement appeared 
to have been entered into at the period 
of the Union. If this feeling had not been 
entertained by others, he might have 
imagined, that what was said to him on 
the subject, had been misunderstood. But 
having taken a very active part, to induce 
others to adupt the same opinion that he 
entertained on the subject of the Union 
having prevailed on the Roman Catholics 
of the great city and county of Cork to 
express themselves in favour of that mea- 
sure, by using the same statement to them, 
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which had heen made to him, he did 
conceive that the Catholics would have a 
right to complain, if their cause was not 
carried, since, with a view to its success, 
they had conceded the Union. They 
would, he contended, have a strong ground 
of complaint, if, having supported the 
Union, for the purpose of recovering their 
privileges, those rights were withheld from 
them, by the prospect of which they had 
been induced to act as they had done. He 


did not ask for any thing specifically for | 
equality with their fellow-subjects. By 


the Catholics, but he demanded inquiry ; 
and he had a right to ask it, in conse- 
quence of the engagement which was 
entered into with them at the time of the 
~ Union ; and, to prove that they conceived 
such an engagement to have been made, 
it was merely necessary for them to advert 
to their feelings. The measure of the Union 
could not have been carried by any other 
mode: it was carried by the Roman Ca- 
tholics—not by bribery or corruption— 
not by the private acts of any individual, 
but by the fair and upright act of the 
Catholics themselves, “ Give us,” said 
the Government, “ your assistance to 
alter the constitution of Parliament, and 
our first act, under the new system, will 
be, to open to you a fair opportunity for 
the recovery of your rights.”” The Union, 
therefore, formed a strong claim on their 
lordships. But there was another point 
worthy of their attention, which was de- 
rived from what had passed recently in 
that House. When he said recently, he 
alluded to a motion made by a noble 
marquis (Wellesley) about three years 
since. ‘The discussion created great satis- 
faction at the time; the opinion of their 
lordships on this question had not since 
been expressed; and he believed nothing 
had occurred to alter the feeling of their 
lordships’ minds with respect to it. That 
motion, he need scarcely remind the 
House, was all but carried by a majority ; 
one hundred and twenty-five noble lords 
were in favour of it; one hundred and 
twenty-six were opposed to it; amongst 
the latter was areverend prelate, who did 
not feel any unwillingness to the principle 
of considering the question, but who did 
not wish the House to pledge itself to a 
consideration then. But for this the num- 
bers would have been equal ; and, there- 
fore, he had a right to say, that, on the 
very last occasion when the question was 
discussed in that House, it was carried by 
every thing but a majority. 

He now came to the second point— 
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namely, the claims of the Roman Catholics. 
And here he would state, what he meant to 
propose in their behalf. He should call 
for their complete and perfect restoration 
to every privilege that was now withheld 
from them. He would fix them precisely 
in the same situation as all his Majesty’s 
other subjects were placed in—saving 
what related to the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. In every respect but this, if their 
lordships went into a committee, he would 
propose to give the Catholics a perfect 


the Act of 1793, the Roman Catholics 
gained much. That Act, which was said 
to be the work of the then Secretary of 
State, was most valuable. Ireland never 
before received such a parliamentary boon 
—it proceeded on the best and wisest 
principles—it removed many of the griev- 
ances by which at that time the Roman 
Catholics were afflicted. That Act, which 
gave to them so many important privi- 
leges, formed a title, by which they now 
claimed all those rights and liberties of 
which they were at present deprived. 
Had their lordships, at the time they 
granted them those privileges which the 
Act of 1793 conferred, any doubt of their 
fidelity ? Did any fear arise in their minds, 
when they conceded those rights? What 
did they then feel? Did they not believe, 
that they were granting those privileges 
to loyal and well-affected subjects—to 
persons whose religion contained nothing 
that was incompatible with the duties of 
loyal and well-affected subjects? They 
gave the Catholics, at that period, privi- 
leges, which if they were, in fact, subject 
to that influence which some noble lords 
feared, ought not to have been extended 
to them. The oath imposed by the Act 
of 1793, he considered a sufficient security. 
If any thing were omitted inthe formation 
of that oath, the deficiency was not occa- 
sioned by a want of jealousy in the learned 
gentlemen who drew it up. He gave the 
noble lord opposite, who was then in Ire- 
land, credit for having had nothing to do 
with that shameful oath—that disgraceful 
collection of shocking abominations— 
which could not be heard without horror 
and detestation. It did not originate with 
him. It was the rancorous production of 
some old meh, who could not be controlled 
by the power of the Irish government. 
That oath was long enough. There was 
nothing that a man could do, or say, or 
think, that was not provided for in it. 


The Roman Catholics accepted that oath 
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—for twenty-one years they had sworn it. 
There was nothing that could be said 
against that unjustly defamed class of their 
fellow-subjects, which that oath had not 
sufficiently disavowed for twenty-one 
years. That oath was considered a suffi- 
cient security when the elective franchise 
was granted to the Catholics. Under that 
oath they got more than was ever before 
given by any government to an excluded 
set of men. The Government of 1793 
conceived that oath a perfect security for 
every thing they could give. He recol- 
lected, at that time, many members of the 
House of Commons wished to give the 
Roman Catholics every privilege (except 
those connected with the ecclesiastical 
establishment) under the sanction of that 
oath. Amongst those persons was a noble 
friend of his, then in the Irish House of 
Commons, and a right hon. friend (Mr. 
Grattan) who had at present a seat in the 
other House. He was so perfectly satis- 
fied with the security of the oath, that, 
except ecclesiastical privileges, he was 
ready, under it, to grant them every thing. 
He (lord D.) was, at the period to which 
he alluded, ready to concede every thing 
to the Catholics, under the security of the 
oath—and he was equally, or rather he 
was more ready, to do so now, because he 
had a more extended experience of their 
conduct. He called their lordships recol- 
lection back to this Act of 1794, as giving 
to the Catholics not only all those privi- 
leges which they at present possessed, 
but also as holding out to them the best- 
' founded expectation that they would ulti- 
mately receive what was withheld from 
them—and he knew of no good reason 
against now fulfilling that expectation. 
Every person who was aware of the im- 
poverished state of Ireland, before the re- 
peal of many of those obnoxious laws, and 
contrasted it with the flourishing state of 
things which had arisen, in proportion as 
they were removed, would at once per- 
ceive the wisdom and policy of repealing 
those that remained. Any person who 
marked the energy which, for the last 
twenty years, had distinguished his coun- 
trymen—who then began to feel the spirit 
of freemen, and to walk erect—would per- 
ceive the propriety of granting them their 
rights—of making them more respectable 
members of the community—of restoring 
to the empire their full and undivided 
strength—their best and most valuable 
energies—and, by one act of generosity 
and of justice, making them, as it were, 
(Vol. XXXI. ) 
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new men. The Roman Catholics had a 
right, from the gradual repeal of those 
laws, to expect that the time was come 
when those which remained should be 
erased from the Statute Book. He wanted 
to know why a man, who was intrusted 
with the execution of the laws, as a 
magistrate, should be excluded from the 
situation of a judge? He knew of no prin- 
ciple of the Constitution by which the one 
privilege might be enjoyed by a person 
who was incapacitated to exercise the 
other. On this point he had nothing fur- 
ther to say. If their lordships went into 
acommittee, he should there propose to 
restore to the Catholics every thing (with 
the exception he had before stated), under 
the present oath. He could not conceive 
why the line of 1793 was never to be over= 
stepped. ‘Those who had been trusted so 
far, ought, in his opinion, to be considered 
as completely trustworthy. 

He now came to the third head—the 
additional securities which were de- 
manded. As he conceived that no addi- 
tional securities were necessary, he need 
scarcely inform their lordships, that the 
clauses added to the Bill of 1813 appeared 
to him objectionable—and he stated his 
objections to those who were concerned 
in framing them. He declared his opinion 
to be, that such an arrangement would not 
be satisfactory to the people of Ireland. 
He even went farther, and stated, that it 
could not, and, in hisopinion, it ought not 
to be satisfactory. One of the bugbears 
against which those clauses were directed, 
was the influence of the Pope. But could, 
any man really believe that the Pope had 
it in his power to do mischief in the 
United Kingdom? There was not any 
point of communication with him, nor 
ever had been, from which danger could 
fairly be apprehended. Did not their 
lordships know very well, that there wag 
scarcely any communication whatever be- 
tween the Catholic Church of Ireland, and 
the See of Rome? The only communica- 
tion was for the purpose of investing 
Bishops ; and, previous to that ceremony, 
the individual was able to perform every 
duty, except that of consecrating other 
bishops. He could not perceive on what 
just privciples those clauses were intro- 
duced. If the fears which they indicated 


were well founded, instead of extending 
the privileges of the Catholics, the Legis- 
lature ought to take back what they had 
‘before granted. But it was impossible 
that so idle a thought could enter the head 
(2X) 
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of a sober man, as that a shadow of danger 
from the influence of the Pope had existed 
during the last twenty years. Then came 
the dread lest the Protestant Church and 
the Protestant succession should be de- 
stroyed. Who weee in array against them? 
Perhaps it would be answered, the Catho- 
lic bishops, and the Catholic pope. But, 
during a long war, could a single instance 
be adduced in which a Catholic bishop 
had misconducted himself? Were they 
not, on the contrary, always endeavouring 
to discharge their sacred functions to the 
best of their ability ? He objected to such 
a principle of proceeding, because it was 
contrary to justice. When those addi- 
tional securities were called for, it was 
almost saying,—‘ We will give the 
laity nothing, unless the clergy fall down 
before us; we will degrade the Church, 
for the purpose of giving liberty to the 
people.’ With respect to the wish enter- 
tained by some, for supporting the Catholic 
Clergy at the expense of the State, he 
should merely observe, that they desired 
to remain as they were. They wanted 
nothing from the Crown--and they did 
not conceive that the Crown had a right 
to extort any thing from them. On the 
whole, he decidedly disapproved of those 
additional securities, because they tended 
to throw unfounded imputations upon a 
most worthy and respectable set of people. 
He knew them well—he had lived amongst 
them in quiet and in turbulent times—and 
this he would say, that, as a magistrate, he 
had derived more effectual assistance from 
the Catholic clergy, than from any other 
class of men whatever. He, therefore, 
never could assent to any thing that ap- 
peared to cast a slur upon them. 

He now came to the last division of his 
subject. And he conceived it was the 
duty of the House, without reference to 
any thing that took place out of doors, to 
inquire and to legislate, as, in their wis- 
dom, they might think fit. He, as much 
as any other man, objected to any thing 
that looked like dictation. He might here 
observe, that those persons who took the 
lead in the affairs of the Catholic body 
were men perfectly conversant with the 
laws of their country—extremely eloquent 
-—and possessing mental powers) of the 
most estimable kind. ‘The assistance of 
those individuals would, in his opinion, be 
extremely useful in framing a measure 
which was so nearly connected with their 
best interests. He stated this now, be- 
cause he always entertained that opinion ; 
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and he trusted, that, in any communica. 
tion he ever had with the Catholic body, 
he had shown himself a decided enemy to 
dictation. It had been said, that the great 
object of those persons was to inflame the 
Catholic mind. But was nothing done, on 
the other side, to create inflammation? 
Had the Government press done nothing 
to offend the Catholic population of Ire- 
land? Had not the public money been 
paid for the publication of libels against 
the Roman Catholics ? Let any person 
read the Dublin papers in the pay of 
Government, and he would see the truth 
of this statement. When he spoke of the 
Government papers, he thought it right 
to observe, that he entertained a high 
respect for some of the persons by whom 
they were conducted. But the publication 
of those libels on the Roman Catholics was 
not their act—it was the act of the Go- 
vernment itself. Persons who were in the 
habit of receiving a stipend from Govern- 
ment, would not, of course, be — ready 
to put into their leading articles any 
matter that would not please those by 
whom they were employed; therefore, 
though it was true that great irritation 
prevailed on this subject, it was no less true 
that thatirritation existed on bothsides. By 
granting the claitns of the Catholics, how- 
ever, by removing the cause of complaint, 
all the irritation which created so much 
bad feeling in the country, would at once 
bedone away. He had always been very 
earnest on this question—but he had no 
personal interest whatever, connected with 
the concessions. As an individual, he 
should not be served in any manner by the 
emancipation of the Catholics. He still, 
however, persevered, because he loved 
the Catholics, and had been connected 
with their cause from the commence- 
ment of his parliamentary life. He 
persevered, because the concession of 
the Catholic claims would make Ire- 
land strong—he meant strong for the 
support of this country. However warmly 
he might have spoken, at any time, in 
bringing this subject forward, he thanked 
God he bore enmity to no man; and if he 
had, either in that House or elsewhere, 
thrown out any thing that might have 
given offence, he could now truly and 
conscientiously declare, that it was not 
the result of premeditation. (Hear, hear!] 
His lordship then, in a very energetic 
strain, enforced the propriety of an imme- 
diate consideration of this important sub- 
ject by the Legislature, and concluded by 
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moving, “ That this House will take into 
itsimmediate consideration, in a committee 
of the whole House, the present state of 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with reference 
to the laws by which they still continue 
to be aggrieved.” 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, he 
should not feel it necessary to trespass 
long upon their lordships attention on the 
present occasion. ‘The question before 
them had always resolved itself, in his 
mind, into two points, whether the Legis- 
Jature should go the length of granting 
complete emancipation to the Catholics, 
or whether it should abide by the law as 
now existing. He was perfectly ready to 
concur with the noble lord in opinion, 
that the Act of 1793 was where a stand 
ought to be made: because, by that Act 
every thing was given to the Catholics 
which they could enjoy under a Protestant 
government; every thing, indeed, that 
was essential to their prosperity ; and, be- 
cause the Catholics could enjoy all the 
privileges which we could give them, 
without danger to the constitution in 
Church or State. The noble lord had 
said a great deal about the oath prescribed 
by that Act, which he described as full of 
abominations, and therefore paid him (lord 
Buckinghamshire) the compliment of sup- 
posing it to have been enacted against his 
consent; but he must beg leave most dis- 
tinctly to disclaim the compliment. The 
oath was framed upon a declaration made 
by the Catholics themselves, and they 
proposed to give that security, provided 
they were permitted to enjoy the privi- 
leges they claimed. It should be remem- 
bered also, that what they then claimed 
was much less than what they obtained. 
But there was another oath, the Oath of 
Supremacy, which it was necessary the 
Catholics should take before they could 
safely be admitted into the enjoyment of 
all those privileges for which the noble 
lord sostrongly contended: foreignsupre- 
macy, however, was an immutable prin- 
ciple of the Catholic religion, and hence 
the necessity of imposing that oath. With 
respect to the securities, if what the Ca- 
tholics asked could be granted, there 
would be no use for those securities. The 
idea of securities, connected with such 
privileges as were demanded by the Ca- 
tholics, always appeared to him as great 
an inconsistency as strengthening the 
walls of a house in order to secure it 
against explosion from a mine, He did 
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not think that any securities would lessen 
the danger, and especially when he re- 
membered the sentiments expressed by 
the Catholic bishops of Ireland, upon the 
provisions of the Bill that was brought in 
during the session of 1812. The Union 
had also been alluded to by the noble lord, 
but certainly he never considered that 
legislative measure as one that pledged 
this country to a concession of all that the 
Catholics now claimed; if he had, he 
should have opposed it, as strongly as he 
had supported it. The only pledge which 
it contained was one of conciliation, and 
he would put it to the candour of the 
noble lord, whether that pledge had not 
been amply redeemed. Upon the whole, 
he saw no sufficient ground for going into 
a committee at the present moment, and 
therefore he felt himself compelled to op- 
pose the motion. ‘ 

Lord De Dunstanville conceived, that 
going into a committee would be illusive 
and nugatory, and tending to excite hopes 
in the minds of the Catholics which it was 
not possible afterwards to fulfil. It would 
be a tacit promise which the House would 
not eventually perform. 

Lord Grenville said, that his opinions 
upon the subject of the Catholic claims 
were too well known, and had been too 
often delivered before their lordships, to 
render it necessary for him to trave: over 
the same ground on the present occasion. 
In the little that he should now say, 
therefore, in support of the vote he in- 
tended to give, he should confine himself 
strictly to whatever might be considered 
as new matter in the actual circumstances 
of the Catholics of Ireland, or in the pre- 
sent times. His noble friend had dis- 
tinctly disclaimed any connexion between 
his motion and certain Resolutions which 
they had heard of in another place ; and 
he (lord G.) begged leave as distinctly, 
and as positively, to disclaim any similar 
connexion with respect to his vote that 
night. As long as he had the honour of 
holding a seat in the British Parliament, 
he should consider it his first and para- 
mount duty to resist with firmness, nay, 
with indignation, any attempt to dictate 
to the wisdom and discretion of the Le- 
gislature. Besides, those Resolutions went 
to an extent from which his mind turned 
with abhorrence, that of shaking the Pro- 
testant establishments of this country to 
their foundation ; and had they come be- 
fore their lordships in the shape, either as 
resolutigns, or as digested into a bill, no 
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consideration upon earth should have in- 
duced him to give them his support. 
[Hear, hear!) In voting, however, for 
the committee proposed by his noble 
friend, his object would be, what it always 
had been, to give the subject that grave 
and mature deliberation, which he had 
long thought it necessary to give, and 
which every year had rendered more im- 
periously so. With respect to the law of 
1793, upon which his noble friend had 
said, he meant to make his stand, he had 
always been of opinion that that law had 
been framed in a spirit of liberal concilia- 
tion, and with a determined desire on the 
part of the Government to extend to every 
class of the subjects of these realms, a 
certain portion of civil freedom. No one 
took a more active part in that measure 
than the individual who had now the ho- 
nour of addressing their lordships; and 
therefore he could not be suspected of a 
wish to depreciate its value or character, 
when he said that it rested upon a prin- 
ciple perfectly anomalous. It rested on 
the avowed desire to give to the Roman 
Catholics all that could be given them, 
consistently with the state of the times ; 
and when he recollected all the difficulties 
of that situation, he had never seen any 
reason to feel other than unmingled satis- 
faction at the part he bore in the success 
of the measure. But he did not then 
think, nor had he ever since thought, that 
the subject was closed, or that it rested 
upon any general principles which would 
SS any further consideration of it. 

ven if be had so thought at that time, 
his opinion would necessarily have re- 
ferred to Ireland as au independent and 
separate country, and not to Ireland as 
she now happily was, forming an integral 
part of the empire. On those grounds, 
therefore, he conceived that the measure 
of 1793 was one which could not, by any 
tor aha rest in its present situation. It 

ad a necessary tendency to force itself 
upon the attention of the Legislature, and 
it must infallibly produce dissention and 
discontent, until Parliament consented to 
Zo into a committee and inquired into all 
the subjects connected with that vast and 
important question of Catholic concession, 
not shortly and unsatisfactorily, by sweep- 
ing resolutions, but gravely and solemnly, 
as became the infinite importance of the 
measure. The longer that inquiry was 
retarded, the more arduous, the more 
doubtful, and the more difficult it would 
become. The question of securities, upon 
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which something had been said, would 
more properly come under discussion in 
that committee, and therefore he would 
not anticipate it now. He, for one, would 
carry his mind into that committee un- 
prejudiced by any thing that had passed, and 
would endeavour to view the matter as, in 
his opinion, it must be viewed, not through 
the medium of any fixed or general prin- 
ciples, but in reference to the varying dis- 
positions and tempers of the people of 
England and Ireland. He earnestly en- 
treated their lordships to lay entirely out 
of their minds all recollection of whatever 
had been improperly said or improperly 
done, by the Catholics themselves or their 
advisers. The measure, if successful, was 
to be adopted, not to gratify this or that 
individual, or any particular class of peo- 
ple, but to determine whether it could 
make more contented, more free, and 
therefore more happy because more free, 
a great body of our fellow-citizens; they 
were to consider whether they could safely 
give that portion of civil freedom to the 
Catholics of Ireland, which hitherto it had 
been thought they could not; whether it 
was not the indispensable duty of the Le- 
gislature not to rest upon general prin- 
ciples, upon dates, and epochs, but to ac- 
company the progress of light, of educa- 
tion, and of civilization in that country, 
deriving from them improved and _ in- 
creased means of diffusing happiness, and 
by extending happiness, securing in return 
attachment and fidelity to the welfare of 
the State. ‘Those were the grounds upon 
which the measure was to be deliberated, 
and therefore, even though he were con- 
vinced that a few angry individuals spoke 
the sense of the whole nation, and even if 
he believed that four or five millions of 
Catholics could be so unreasonable as to 
reject a boon and a benefit from the 
hands of the Legislature, because not 
offered in the terms and in the manner 
they wished, he should still bid their lord- 
ships do what was right, consult the plain 
path of their duty, and provide for the 
happiness of the people. It was upon that 
view of the subject, and upon those prin- 
ciples that he had always supported the 
measure ; and on the same principles, 
and from the same view of what ought to 
be done, he should now vote forthe mo- 
tion of his noble friend. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that his opi- 
nion upon this question was already 
known, and he assured their lordships 
that that opinion had not undergone any 
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change whatever ; but he did not think 
it necessary on this occasion to enter into 
the merits of that question. He opposed 
the motion before the House, because he 
did not conceive that the House could at 
present resolve into the proposed com- 
mittee with any view to a satisfactory 
result; but he had another objection to 
this motion, namely, that this was not a 
subject upon which any inquiry could be 
deemed necessary. For this was not a 
question involving any uncertainty as to 
facts upon which investigation was re- 

uired. The House was already aware 
of all the advantages and all the inconve- 
niencies belonging to the present system ; 
for that system had been too frequently 
discussed to allow any ignorance or doubt 
to remain upon that subject. Whether, 
then, it was right or wrong to make the 
concessions required by the Catholics, the 
TIouse was quite ripe to determine without 
any farther inquiry. ‘That the concessions 
required would involve a considerable 
alteration in the constitution of the coun- 
try, could not be disputed, and he depre- 
cated the idea of proposing that alteration 
—of sounding the alarm which such a 
proposition must produce, without any 
statement of the remedy meant to be ap- 
plied. He agreed with the noble mover, 
that it would not be advisable to excite 
any expectation which it was not intended 
to gratify. With regard to what had 
passed in Ireland upon this subject, he 
could not pretend to be as accurately in- 
formed as the noble mover; for he was 
not a member of the government at the 
period referred to by the noble lord. But 
their lordships had the record of what 
passed in another place upon the discus- 
sion of the Union, and upon reference to 
that record it would be seen, that accord- 
ing to the opinion of the individual who 
took a lead in that discussion, the Catholic 
question would be left open for the consi- 
deration of -Parliament, namely, that if 
the Union were adopted, Parliament would 
find it safer to concede to the wishes of 
the Catholics, if it should think that con- 
cession expedient, or to resist such con- 
cession if it thought contrary. It would 
indeed be recollected, that that point was 
peculiarly laboured by the individual 
alluded to. From the discussion referred 
to, then, it could not be inferred, that any 
pledge or promise was held out to the 
Catholics by the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment. But without adverting further to 
those proceedings, he felt it his duty to 
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withstand the present motion, because he 
was unwilling to hold out any expecta- 
tion to the Catholic body which was likely 
to be disappointed ; and he was the more 
disposed to resist this motion, from the in- 
definite form in which it was presented to 
the House. He should, therefore, prefer 
the proposition of some specific measure, 
as in the year 1793, in order that the 
question might be brought before the 
House in a distinct, intelligible shape. 
On this ground, then, he should frankly 
say, that if he were even friendly to the 
Catholic cause, he should object to the 
course of proceeding proposed by the 
noble mover; for he should desire to have 
at once laid before their lordships a pre- 
cise statement of the nature and extent of 
the evil alleged to exist, as well as of the 
nature and extent of the remedy which it 
was proposed to substitute. Although he 
had stated thus much, the noble lord said, 
that it was not his intention at present to 
enter at large into the merits of this great 
question, but should reserve his observa- 
tions for a future and more convenient 
opportunity. He was, however, on this 
occasion free to say that, as the noble 
mover admitted, that the Crown was essen- 
tially Protestant, and connected with a 
Protestant ecclesiastical establishment, so 
in bis (lord Liverpool’s) opinion, should 
the members of the Government and of 
the Parliament be Protestant also. For 
the question was, whether a Protestant 
dynasty, dnd a Protestant ecclesiastical 
establishment should be supported by a 
Protestant Parliament, and a Protestant 
Administration. This appeared to him 
substantially the question which their 
lordships were called upon to consider. 
Upon this point, he, for one, had seen no 
ground to alter the decision which he had 
already stated to their lordships: but it 
would be for the House to consider in this 
case, whether under a government which 
was not arbitrary, which, on the contrary, 
was limited by law, it would be wise to 
entrust the maintenance of that govern- 
ment which was essentially Protestant, to 
any other than Protestant councils; whe- 
ther it would be safe to commit that go- 
vernment to the administration of Catho- 
lics. This was, indeed, the great question 
which he would not then argue in detail ; 
but he felt it to be the real question for 
the consideration of Parliament. He was 


aware that many individuals, for whom he 
entertained the utmost respect, were of 
opinion that the Catholics might be con- 
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consideration upon earth should have in- 
duced him to give them his support. 
[Hear, hear!) In voting, however, for 
the committee proposed by his noble 
friend, his object would be, what it always 
had been, to give the subject that grave 
and mature deliberation, which he had 
long thought it necessary to give, and 
which every year had rendered more im- 
periously so. With respect to the law of 
1793, upon which his noble friend had 
said, he meant to make his stand, he had 
always been of opinion that that Jaw had 
been framed in a spirit of liberal concilia- 
tion, and with a determined desire on the 
part of the Government to extend to every 
class of the subjects of these realms, a 
certain portion of civil freedom. No one 
took a more active part in that measure 
than the individual who had now the ho- 
‘nour of addressing their lordships; and 
therefore he could not be suspected of a 
wish to depreciate its value or character, 
when he said that it rested upon a prin- 
ciple perfectly anomalous. It rested on 
the avowed desire to give to the Roman 
Catholics all that could be given them, 
consistently with the state of the times ; 
and when he recollected all the difficulties 
of that situation, he had never seen any 
reason to feel other than unmingled satis- 
faction at the part he bore in the success 
of the measure. But he did not then 
think, nor bad he ever since thought, that 
the subject was closed, or that it rested 
upon any general principles which would 
niet any further consideration of it. 

ven if be had so thought at that time, 
his opinion would necessarily have re- 
ferred to Ireland as au independent and 
Separate country, and not to Ireland as 
she now happily was, forming an integral 
part of the empire. On those grounds, 
therefore, he conceived that the measure 
of 1793 was one which could not, by any 
— rest in its present situation. It 

ad a necessary tendency to force itself 
upon the attention of the Legislature, and 
it must infallibly produce dissention and 
discontent, until Parliament consented to 
0 into a committee and inquired into all 
the subjects connected with that vast and 
important question of Catholic concession, 
not shortly and unsatisfactorily, by sweep- 
ing resolutions, but gravely and solemnly, 
as became the infinite importance of the 
measure. The longer that inquiry was 
retarded, the more arduous, the more 
doubtful, and the more difficult it would 
become. The question of securities, upon 
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which something had been said, would 
more properly come under discussion in 
that committee, and therefore he would 
not anticipate it now. He, for one, would 
carry his mind into that committee un- 
prejudiced by any thing that had passed, and 
would endeavour to view the matter as, in 
his opinion, it must be viewed, not through 
the medium of any fixed or general prin- 
ciples, but in reference to the varying dis- 
positions and tempers of the people of 
England and Ireland. He earnestly en- 
treated their lordships to lay entirely out 
of their minds all recollection of whatever 
had been improperly said or improperly 
done, by the Catholics themselves or their 
advisers. The measure, if successful, was 
to be adopted, not to gratify this or that 
individual, or any particular class of peo- 
ple, but to determine whether it could 
make more contented, more free, and 
therefore more happy because more free, 
a great body of our fellow-citizens; they 
were to consider whether they could safely 
give that portion of civil freedom to the 
Catholics of Ireland, which hitherto it had 
been thought they could not; whether it 
was not the indispensable duty of the Le- 
gislature not to rest upon general prin- 
ciples, upon dates, and epochs, but to ac- 
company the progress of light, of educa- 
tion, and of civilization in that country, 
deriving from them improved and in- 
creased means of diffusing happiness, and 
by extending happiness, securing in return 
attachment and fidelity to the welfare of 
the State, ‘Those were the grounds upon 
which the measure was to be deliberated, 
and therefore, even though he were con- 
vinced that a few angry individuals spoke 
the sense of the whole nation, and even if 
he believed that four or five millions of 
Catholics could be so unreasonable as to 
reject a boon and a benefit from the 
hands of the Legislature, because not 
offered in the terms and in the manner 
they wished, he should still bid their lord- 
ships do what was right, consult the plain 
path of their duty, and provide for the 
happiness of the people. It was upon that 
view of the subject, and upon those prin- 
ciples that he had always supported the 
measure; and on the same principles, 
and from the same view of what ought to 
be done, he should now vote for the mo- 
tion of his noble friend. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that his opi- 
nion upon this question was already 
known, and he assured their lordships 
that that opinion had not undergone any 
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change whatever ; but he did not think 
it necessary on this occasion to enter into 
the merits of that question. He opposed 
the motion before the House, because he 
did not conceive that the House could at 
present resolve into the proposed com- 
mittee with any view to a satisfactory 
result; but he had another objection to 
this motion, namely, that this was not a 
subject upon which any inquiry could be 
deemed necessary. For this was not a 
question involving any uncertainty as to 
facts upon which investigation was re- 
quired. The House was already aware 
of all the advantages and all the inconve- 
niencies belonging to the present system ; 
for that system had been too frequently 
discussed to allow any ignorance or doubt 
to remain upon that subject. Whether, 
then, it was right or wrong to make the 
concessions required by the Catholics, the 
House was quite ripe to determine without 
any farther inquiry. That the concessions 
required would involve a considerable 
alteration in the constitution of the coun- 
try, could not be disputed, and he depre- 
cated the idea of proposing that alteration 
—of sounding the alarm which such a 
proposition must produce, without any 
statement of the remedy meant to be ap- 
plied. He agreed with the noble mover, 
that it would not be advisable to excite 
any expectation which it was not intended 
to gratify. With regard to what had 
passed in Ireland upon this subject, he 
could not pretend to be as accurately in- 
formed as the noble mover; for he was 
not a member of the government at the 
period referred to by the noble lord. But 
their lordships had the record of what 
passed in another place upon the discus- 
sion of the Union, and upon reference to 
that record it would be seen, that accord- 
ing to the opinion of the individual who 
took a lead in that discussion, the Catholic 
question would be left open for the consi- 
deration of -Parliament, namely, that if 
the Union were adopted, Parliament would 
find it safer to concede to the wishes of 
the Catholics, if it should think that con- 
cession expedient, or to resist such con- 
cession if it thought contrary. It would 
indeed be recollected, that that point was 
peculiarly laboured by the individual 
alluded to. From the discussion referred 
to, then, it could not be inferred, that any 
pledge or promise was held out to the 
Catholics by the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment. But without adverting further to 
those proceedings, he felt it his duty to 
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withstand the present motion, because he 
was unwilling to hold out any expecta- 
tion to the Catholic body which was likely 
to be disappointed ; and he was the more 
disposed to resist this motion, from the in- 
definite form in which it was presented to 
the House. He should, therefore, prefer 
the proposition of some specific measure, 
as in the year 1793, in order that the 
question might be brought before the 
House in a distinct, intelligible shape. 
On this ground, then, he should frankly 
say, that if he were even friendly to the 
Catholic cause, he should object to the 
course of proceeding proposed by the 
noble mover; for he should desire to have 
at once laid before their lordships a pre- 
cise statement of the nature and extent of 
the evil alleged to exist, as well as of the 
nature and extent of the remedy which it 
was proposed to substitute. Although he 
had stated thus much, the noble lord said, 
that it was not his intention at present to 
enter at large into the merits of this great 
question, but should reserve his observa- 
tions for a future and more convenient 
opportunity. He was, however, on this 
occasion free to say that, as the noble 
mover admitted, that the Crown was essen- 
tially Protestant, and connected with a 
Protestant ecclesiastical establishment, so 
in bis (lord Liverpool’s) opinion, should 
the members of the Government and of 
the Parliament be Protestant also. For 
the question was, whether a Protestant 
dynasty, dnd a Protestant ecclesiastical 
establishment should be supported by a 
Protestant Parliament, and a Protestant 
Administration. This appeared to him 
substantially the question which their 
lordships were called upon to consider. 
Upon this point, he, for one, had seen no 
ground to alter the decision which he had 
already stated to their lordships: but it 
would be for the House to consider in this 
case, whether under a government which 
was not arbitrary, which, on the contrary, 
was limited by law, it would be wise to 
entrust the maintenance of that govern- 
ment which was essentially Protestant, to 
any other than Protestant councils ; whe- 
ther it would be safe to commit that go- 
vernment to the administration of Catho- 
lics. This was, indeed, the great question 
which he would not then argue in detail ; 
but he felt it to be the real question for 
the consideration of Parliament. He was 


aware that many individuals, for whom he 
entertained the utmost respect, were of 
opinion that the Catholics might be con- 
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ciliated, while all ground of alarm would 
be removed from the mind of the Pro- 
testants through the establishment of cer- 
tain securities, But for bimself, he was 
unable to comprebend how the securities 
proposed could serve to execute their 
purposes. On the contrary, according to 
his judgment it appeared impossible to 
produce any such securities as should at 
once satisfy the Protestant and conciliate 
_ the Catholic—such as should remove the 
jealousy of the one, and be agreeable to 
the feelings of the other—such, in a word, 
as should form the basis of a legislative 
arrangement satisfactory to all parties: 
and his view of the subject was justified 
by the proceedings of the Catholics of 
Ireland, who had loudly and universally 
expressed their disapprobation of the plan 
of securities which had on a late occasion 
been submitted to that House. What 
alteration, and whether any would take 
place in the state of the Catholic church, 
and in the opinion of the Catholic people 
in Ireland, which might render it safe for 
the Legislature to concede to the preten- 
sions of the Catholic body, he could not 
pretend to say; but at present he was 
decidedly of opinion, that no such con- 
cession was proposed, as it would be pru- 
dent in the Legislature to grant with any 
probability of meeting a graceful recep- 
tion from the Catholics. Under these 
considerations he was adverse to the pro- 
posed concessions, But whatever his opi- 
nion might be as to the policy of these 
concessions, he saw no advantage that 
could result from the proposed inquiry, 
and therefore he should give it his decided 
negative. 

Viscount Melville thought that the adop- 
tion of this motion was not calculated to 
satisfy the Catholic body, and therefore he 
should vote against it, although he by no 
means concurred with those who resisted 
the proposed concession, on the ground 
that it would endanger the security of 
the Church establishment, for the security 
of which he was as anxious as any one who 
heardhim. Therefore, although he should 
resist the proposed inquiry, as unlikely to 
lead to any satisfactory result, he hoped 
that some legislative measure would be 
devised for the conciliation of the Catholics 
without alarming the Protestants. But 
from the late period of the session, and 
from what had passed elsewhere, he could 
not expect that any practical benefit 
would be derived from resolving into a 
committee of inquiry upon this subject at 
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present, with a view to any satisfactory 
conclusion within this session. Being, 
however, friendly to the Catholics, as he 
had manifested by his vote upon a former 
occasion, he hoped that some legislative 
measure would be brought forward at an 
early period of the next session, such as 
could be acceded to consistently with 
sound policy and justice to all parties; it 
should have his cordial support, for he was 
satisfied that things could not fairly remain 
as they were. 

The Duke of Susser declared his inten- 
tion to vote for the motion, upon the 
grounds already so ably stated by the 
noble mover and others, who supported 
his view of the subject. 

Lord Mulgrave spoke strongly in favour 
of the motion, and deprecated the idea of 
abstaining to do justice to the Catholic 
body, because some unreasonable persons 
were not likely to be satisfied. It was, in 
his opinion, the duty and the policy of the 
Legislature to separate the reasonable from 
the unreasonable part of the Catholics, and 
to render justice to the former, without 
any regard to the complaints or caprices 
of the latter; but to refuse inquiry, and to 
hold out no expectation, was not the way 
to afford due satisfaction to any party, 
He dissented entirely from the proposition 
of his noble friend (the earl of Liverpool), 
that it would be impossible to secure a 
Protestant government and a Protestant 
church, if Catholics were admitted into 
Parliament, or rendered eligible to certain 
civil appointments, So much as to the 
merits of the general question; and as to 
the motion before the House, he should vote 
for it, with a view to hold out an expect- 
ation to the Catholic body, that it was the 
intention of the House to remove their just 
complaints, for he was persuaded that . 
things could not remain in their present 
state. 

The Earl of Harrowby agreed with his 
noble friend who spoke last, that things 
could not remain in their present state, 
and should be ready to subscribe to his 
arguments in favour of the motion, if they 
were brought forward in February next, 
instead of the present advanced period of 
the session ; but yet, on the grounds stated 
by his noble friend (viscount Melville), he 
could not help declaring, that if he were a 
Catholic he should consider the adoption 
of the present motion as a mere mockery. 

Lord Boringdon said, it would be impos- 
sible for him to give his negative to the 
present proposition; but he found, from 
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the tone and temper of the House at the 
present moment, that it would be impos- 
sible to bring the question to a favourable 
issue, in behalf of those for whom it was 
brought forward. 

The Earl of Donoughmore expressed his 
disposition to conform to the wishes of the 
noble lords opposite, and therefore pro- 
posed as an amendment—That the House 
should resolve into a committee upon the 
question at an early period of the next 
session. 

Lord Grenville suggested that this 
amendment might be adopted, by consent, 
among those who were friendly to the 
principle of the motion. 

The Earl of Liverpool declared his in- 
tention to oppose the principle of the 
motion, 

Viscount Melville expressed his appro- 
bation of the amendment. 

The Earl of Westmoreland declined at 
present to pledge himself upon the subject, 
although he would probably support a 
reasonable concession to the Catholics, if 
brought before the House in the course of 
the next session. 

Lord Redesdale concurred in the opinion 
of the earl of Liverpool, observing, that 
the system of securities proposed on a late 
occasion, appeared to him rather toincrease 
than to diminish the danger of complying 
with the wish of the Catholic body. He 
approved of the concessions made to the 
Catholics of Ireland in 1793, but he 
thought any farther concession would be 
extremely inexpedient, at least until a 
material change took place in the character 
of that body. 

The Earl of Aberdeen supported the 
motion, on the ground that by the motion 
he was not pledged to any general prin- 
ciple, but merely to an inquiry, for which 
he thought the present moment inauspi- 
cious. In the next session the situation of 
Europe might enable them to decide 
without danger on the claims of the Ca- 
tholics, 

The Motion was then put in theamended 
form, and the House divided :— 

Non-contents, 42; Proxies, 44—86 

Contents,...... 29; Proxies, 31—60 

Majority against the Motion —26 


List of the Minority. 


PRESENT. 

DuKEs. MaraQuissts. 
Sussex Buckingham 
Norfolk Lansdowne 
Somerset Wellesley 
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Douglas Harrowby 

EaRLs. VIscouNTS, 
Essex Torrington 
Cowper Melville 
Jersey Lorps 
Stanhope St. John 
Carnarvon Grenville 
Rosslyn Braybroke 
Grey Lyndoch 
Cassilis Boringdon 
Lauderdale Calthorpe 
Donoughmore _ Bissor. 
Aberdeen Norwich 
Mulgrave 

PROXIES. 

Duke. Kellie 

Leinster. Londonderry 
MaraQulIsses Granard 

Downshire Ormond 
Sligo VIScOUNTS. 
Camden Anson. 

Farts, Clifden. 
Besborough Lorps. 
Guilford Ponsonby. 
Thanet Crewe 
St. Vincent Ashburton 
Spencer Glastonbury 
Ossory Dundas 
Ilchester Hutchinson 
Suffolk Somers 
Fitzwilliam Yarborough 
Carysfort Bisxor. 
Derby Rochester. 
Hardwicke 


The duke of Devonshire, the earl of 


Darnley, and the earl of Albemarle’s 
proxies had been given, but were lost to 
the vote, by the peers who held them 
having been accidentally absent. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 8. 


Mennicity oF THE Merropouis.| Mr. 
Rose, in pursuance of his motion, rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
mendicity of the metropolis. He believed 
as accurate information had been obtained 
on that subject as it would well admit of. 
A Mr. Martin, a respectable gentleman in 
this neighbourhood, and well known to 
many members of this House, had, with 
the greatest industry, compiled an account 
of the numbers and description of people 
in a medicant state in the metropolis and 
its vicinity, an account which he was 
ready to submit to the House. According 


to this account there were, on the whole, 
somewhat more than 15,000 persons in 
the metropolis and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood who subsisted by begging. 
They were divided in this manner. The 
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persons who had settlements in the me- 
tropolis or neighbourhood, amounted to 
6,690; of this number 4,150 were chil- 
dren, and 2,540 adults. There were be- 
sides 2,604 persons who had settlements 
in different parts of the country, that is in 
England ; of these 1,374 were adults, and 
1,230 children. Of the persons who had 
no settlements in this kingdom there were 
5,310 Irish, of whom $,273 were children, 
and 2,037 adults. The Scotch amounted to 
504, of whom 309 were children, and 195 
adults. The persons who had no set- 
tlements in any of these kingdoms, 
amounted to 177. The result gave nearly 
6,000 adults, and 9,000 children. They 
were not all of them beggars, but some 
were artificers who earned as muchas 40s. 
a week when in health, but who, from not 
being members of any friendly society, 
were left unprovided for when unable at 
any time to work. Allowing for the 
maintenance of these people, sixpence a 
day for such as were adults, and three- 
pence a day for the children—the whole 
would amount to 100,000/. a year. But 
he was persuaded that the gains of these 
people were actually much greater; and 
the result of his inquiry was, that he would 
state the sums of money received very 
low if he allowed 3s. aday toeach. He 
knew, however, to an absolute certainty, 


that many of them received considerably 
more than this; but 3s. a day would 
make somewhat about 328,000. a year, 
supposing only the adults to receive it, 
and putting the children out of the ques- 


tion. The inconvenience to the public 
was notorious, not only from being incom- 
moded by these persons in the ‘streets 
(which was the least part of the evil), but 
from their having no regular means of 
subsistence, it was clear that the children 
must be brought up in habits of idleness, 
vice, and misery. Their system of edu- 
cation was most pernicious. This class of 
persons never sent their children to 
school; for the children were instruments 
in their hands to obtain relief by impor- 
tunity. That schools were of the utmost 
advantage to the children of the poor, 
there could be no doubt; there were even 
instances of these children actually re- 
forming their parents : he was acquainted 
with several instances of this description. 
‘There were many schools about the me- 
tropolis on a very extensive scale—the 
school for the children of Soldiers—the 
Royal Naval Asylum: there was one in 
Westminster for not less than one thousand 
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children, which owed its existence chiefly 
to the Speaker, in conjunction with the 
late master of Westminster-school. Such 
schools were deserving of every degree of 
encouragement. A good deal of attention 
had also been paid to the situation of the 

oor of the capital and its neighbourhood. 
There was the association with which Mr. 
Martin was connected:—a number of 
gentlemen were authorized to deliver 
tickets to those people whom they might 
find begging ; they carried their tickets to 
Mr. Martin’s house, who made inquiry 
into their character, and if he found they 
were persons deserving of relief, they ob- 
tained assistance from him. In addition 
to this, there was an establishment which 
was called The Stranger’s Friend, not 
generally known, but which was admirably 
conducted. The persons themselves went 
about town, and informed themselves as to 
the situation of various paupers, whose 
modesty would not allow them to beg in 
the common way, and gave them relief. 
There was another institution, called The 
Refuge for the Destitute, which was better 
known than the former. There was also 
another lately established, called The Irish 
Benevolent Society. His intention was to 
propose to the House to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the State of Mendicity 
in the Metropolis. If this should be 
agreed to, he would, in the first place 
propose, that the committee should en- 
deavour to ascertain the fact of the extent 
of the evil. It was at least deserving of 
attention to try if some means could not 
be devised for remedying it. When the 
wisest and best of men had failed, it would 
be presumptuous to suppose that complete 


| success could be expected; but still he 


thought something might be done. Nearly 
7,000 of these people had settlements in 
or near the metropolis. The law of the 
country had provided a remedy for that, 
With respect to those who had settlements 
in the country, the same thing might be 
done with them. The next class was 
those who belonged to Scotland and Ire- 
land; those from Scotland were few ia 
number, and might be sent back to that 
country. But with respect to Ireland the 
difficulty was much greater, as they were 
more numerous, and in Ireland there were 
no poor-rates. In Scotland there were 
means of relief for the poor; and though 
there were no poor-rates generally in that 
country, yet the law was on that subject 
precisely the same as in England, Of 
the foreigners, many of them might be 
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sent home to their own countries, There 
were often to be seen seamen begging 
with one arm only, or one leg. Knowing 
the false imputation which they brought 
on the country, he had often spoken to 
such persons, who admitted that they 
received a pension of 8/. a year. These 
were the most importunate of all beggars. 
After alluding to Edinburgh and Ham- 
burgh, where mendicity was prevented, 
the right hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving, “ That a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the state of Mendicity 
in the Metropolis and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and to report the same, toge- 
ther with their observations thereupon, to 
the House,”’ 

Mr. Hammersley thought that an esta- 
blishment on the same plan as the House 
of Industry in Dublin might be serviceable 
in this country, as it would give an op- 
portunity at once to refer all mendicants 
to a certain place. 

Sir M. W. Ridley approved of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s plan. Of the tickets given to pau- 
pers, four out of five were never brought 
to the office, as the mendicants dreaded 
the inquiries which would be made. If 
that institution were more known and fur- 
ther extended, he thought it would mate- 
rially tend to check and lessen the num- 
ber of beggars. He alluded to the soldiers 
who pretended to have been blinded by 
the ophthalmia in Egypt, and who exposed 
themselves in a disgusting manner in the 
Streets. 

Mr. Peel was doubtful whether it would 
be politic to extend an establishment like 
the House of Industry in Dublin to this 
country. It cost 50,000/. a year, and 
relief was given to every person that ap- 
because there were no poor-rates : 

ut if he was to judge of its efficacy from 
the state of mendicity in Dublin, his opi- 
nion would be far from favourable, as 
there was no city in which mendicity pre- 
vailed to such a degree as in the Irish 
capital. 

Sir J. Newport preferred the plan of 
work-houses like those in existence at 
Cork, and other places, in which a previous 
examination took place before paupers 
were admitted. To extend ‘an establish- 
ment in which no inquiry was allowed, 
would merely extend beggary. 

Mr. Lockhart thought that if mendicants 
were prevented from begging, many of 
them would resort to more dangerous 
practices. They would spread into the 
country, would avoid well-regulated towns, 
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and we should hear of their devastations 
in places where the police was less active, 
or not so well conducted. He doubted 
whether all charitable institutions bad not 
a tendency to create the evil which they 
were intended to relieve. 

Mr. Rose said, it was desirable that the 
respective parishes should take care of 
their own poor. Nobody was more averse 
than himself to remove any person while 
he could maintain himself; and he had 
first introduced a law to that effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
detain the House but a very few moments; 
but he could not help bearing testimony 
to the assiduity and diligence of the gen- 
tleman who had principally conducted the 
plan of the mendicity inquiry, first under 
the auspices of lord Pelham, and subse 
quently under those of lord Sidmouth. 
He would not entertain too sanguine hopes 
of an entire remedy being provided for 
the evil; but be that as it might, he 
thought it a subject highly deserving of 
such consideration, as was due to the be- 
nevolence of the individual who had con- 
ducted it, and that the mass of informa- 
tion which he knew to have been already 
collected, would be of great use to the 
committee which should be appointed to 
consider the subject. 

After a few further observations from 
sir John Sebright, Mr. Alderman Atkins, 
and sir Charles Monck, the motion was 
agreed to, and a committee appointed ac- 
cordingly. 


Tames Batuinc Bitt.] Mr. Barclay 
presented two petitions against the Thames 
Bathing Bill: the one from the watermen 
that ply upon the Thames, and the other 
from the inhabitants and householders on 
the banks of theriver. He thought that 
something should be done to prevent the 
indecencies which were now witnessed, 
and which otherwise would extend to a 
greater degree. He defended the princi- 
ple of these petitions. He had heard 
much of the rights of man, and lately of 
the rights of Scotch poachers: he hoped: 
he should not hear of the right of indecent 
exposure. The remedy by action at law 
was slow and expensive. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor had lived for twenty- 
seven years on the banks of the Thames, 
and had never perceived any acts of inde- 
cency. Some time he had not seen six 
persons bathing in the course of twelve 
months. Were we worse than our an- 
cestors? As a magistrate he did not recol- 
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lect that any particular acts of that nature 
had come under his, knowledge; and if 
they had, they could not be punished by 
an action, but by fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. Harvey had likewise the pleasure 
of living on the banks of the Thames, and 
he could not help saying that it was al- 
most impossible for any decent person to 
live in such a situation from the number 
of persons undressing themselves, and ex- 
posing their naked bodies to view. 

Mr. Calvert begged leave to state, that 
he did not believe either petition pro- 
ceeded from the inhabitants of Southwark. 

The petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table. Mr. Wynn then moved the 
order of the day for the House to resolve 
itself into a committee on the Thames 
Bathing Bill. The House having re- 
solved accordingly, 

Mr. Harvey proposed a clause, the ob- 
ject of which was to prevent persons from 
bathing in the River ‘Thames in particular 
places; by imposing a penalty, recover- 
able before a magistrate, of not less than 
5s., and not more than 10s. for the first of- 
fence, and of 20s. for the second offence ; 
the magistrates having power to prohibit 
bathing, on application from the inhabi- 
tants, in particular districts. 

On this a division took place, without 
comment. The numbers were—For the 
clause, 28 ; Against it, 56; Majority, 23. 
The Bill, in its original form, was then 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 


Stamp Dutres—Newsparers.] Mr. 
EBregden brought op the Report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. On the 
resolution for imposing a duty of an addi- 
tional halfpenny on newspapers being 
read, 

Sir John Newport suggested the propriety 
of reducing this duty to its original state. 
‘He was quite sure that the quantum of 
revenue the increase would produce, would 
in no respect compensate the public for 
the loss which they would sustain by the 
impediments which would be thrown in 
the way of receiving that information 
which at this particular period was of such 
general importance, The right hon. ba- 
ronet then moved an amendment by sub- 
stituting three-pence halfpenny in the 
room of four-pence. 

After a few words from the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, which were inaudible 
in the gallery, a division took place—For 
the Amendment, 16; Against it, 53; 
Majority, 37, The resolution was then 
agreed to, 
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Montgomery, sir H. 
Newport, sir J. 
Riddell, sir J. B. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Smith, J. 
Tierney, G. 
TELLERS. 
Bennet, hon, H. G. 
Gordon, R. 
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Allen, G. 
Compton, earl 
Duncannon, vise, 
Horner, F. 
Lefevre, C, S. 
Moore, P. 
Martin, J. 
Marryatt, J. 
Monck, sir C. 
Majoribanks, 


East Inp1a Snips Recistry Bitt.} The 
Report of the committee on the East India 
Registry Ships Bill being taken into fur- 
ther consideration, 

Mr. Wallace proposed to introduce a 
clause to substitute 350 tons to 100, As 
the Bill stood, no ship under 100 tons was 
to obtain a registry: he found that ships 
of that tonnage were not employed in 
the East India trade, and therefore wished 
to alter the number to 350. 

Mr. Marryatt renewed his opposition 
to the Bill. It had been said by an hon. 
member (Mr. C. Grant) cn a former day, 
when he (Mr. Marryatt) had announced 
his intention to offer a clause for restrict- 
ing the operation of this Bill, that it might 
as well be attempted to take from the 
East India Company their charter, as to 
prohibit them from employing India-built 
ships. He would state what had been 
advanced on this subject by that hon. 
member, and other directors of the East 
India Company on a former occasion, and 
leave him to answer his own arguments 
ashe could. He then quoted the report of 
a committee of the East India Directors, 
dated January 27, 1801, in which the 
admission of India ships into a formal 
participation in the commerce and navi- 
gation between Britain and India was 
viewed with the most serious apprehen- 
sion. In another part of the same Report 
such a line of conduct was “ deprecated 
as tending to supersede the Company’s 
privileges, and open the way to what all 
agreed ought to be prevented—the coloni- 
zation of Europeans in India.’ It was 
further stated “ to involve principles and 
effects dangerous to the interests both of 
the Company and of the nation, to lead 
to the pouring of Europeans of the lower 
sort into India, and thus, by lessening that 
respect entertained for the British cha- 
racter, which had hitherto contributed to 
maintain our ascendancy in the East, to 
disturb and shake our Government there.” 
In a second Report, the plan of the Go- 
vernor-general respecting India ships, was 
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described to be at variance with the prin- 


ciple adopted by the Court of Directors.” | 


A third Report stated, “the public to 
have been under a delusion.” They had 
heard so much of British manufactures 
and surplus produce, that they never be- 
lieved other objects were in view ; at last, 
however, the mask fell off, and the truth 
appeared to be—a trade in India-built 
ships. It was added, “ that though this 
was the primary object of the parties 
concerned in these representations, their 
friends in this country were aware that 
British ships could not be sacrificed for so 
flimsy a pretence.” In one of the Reports 
it was stated that “the Directors, after 
viewing the question respecting India ships 
generally, entertained a decided opinion 
that it was sound policy to look with a 
jealous eye on any other description of 
naval or military strength, or the seeds of 
it that might be about to arise in India, 
that was not British.’ The Directors, 
however, added, “ they were willing to 
sacrifice their own judgment to that of the 
Government, and to endeavour to carry 
into effect the plans of the ministers for 
the public service ; but doing this, they 
were aware that they ought to be on their 
guard, to speculate upon events, and to 
look for combinations far different from 
those which had formerly occurred.” 
In replying to the statements which bad 
been made, it had been said in the Report, 
that “ it would be impracticable to bring 
the foreign trade to the River Thames, if 
teak ships were employed as the means. 
The best and only means consistent with 
the combined and extensive interests of 
land, commerce, and manufactures and 
navigation, at the same time that the 
public faith would thereby be preserved 
inviolate, would be to employ British 
ships.” It was added, “that if there were 
any well-founded claim on Government 
at that time, it was the fair and just claim 
of British ships and seamen to provide, 
and not to deprive them of, the means of 
employment, in return for the great and 
meritorious services rendered during the 
war.” These Reports were subsequently 
confirmed by the Directors and Pro- 
prictors, After some farther observations, 
he concluded by moving the following 
clause, ‘* That no ship or vessel employed 
by the East India Company in the China 
trade, and not built within the United 
Kingdom, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of British-built vessels.’ 

Mr. Grant thought the hon. gentleman 
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bad laboured hard to make the worse 
appear the better reason. He had quoted 
reports of the Court of Directors to sup- 
port a doctrine contrary to the obvious 
intention and scope of those reports. The 
Court of Directors had never any parti- 
cular objection to teak ships more than 
to other ships; but their objection was to 
admitting any other ships into the parti- 
cipation of their rights. He conceived, 
that the clause proposed by the hon. 
gentleman would have the effect of takin 

away the charter from the Company, an 

giving them up, bound hand and foot, into 
the power of a few ship-builders on the 
River Thames. His argument went upon 
the fallacious supposition, that if this Bill 
were to pass, all the ships to be employed 
in the trade for the future would come 
from India. The only consequence would | 
be, that the Company would not be left 
entirely at the mercy of about half a 
dozen ship-builders on the River Thames, 
to be charged whatever exorbitant price 
they thought proper. In 1793 the price 
they charged was 14l.a ton. In 1800 
it was 192. 10s.; but after 1805 it rose 
from 251, to per ton. The price of 
wages, which in 1793 was three shillings 
and sixpence a-day, had afterwards got 
up to seven, and even to ten shillings. 
If those men choose to idle three days in 
the week, it was the East India Company 
that must pay for it. For a long period 
of time, the Company had been entirely 
at the mercy of the ship-builders of the 
River Thames. The power of building 
ships in India had certainly rendered 
them somewhat more independent of 
them. India, however, had not the means 
or resources, nor would it have for a long 
time, of finding tonnage equal to the de- 
mands of commerce. He believed that 
out of the last 79 ships, 13 only had been 
built in India. As the building for India 
was never above a third of the whole bu- 
siness of the ship-builders in the Thames, 
it was going too far to say that their trade 
would be annihilated, even if the whole 
of the East India business was withdrawn 
from them. There was no reason, how- 
ever, to doubt but that they would fora 
long time have by much the greater part 
of their business. When the worthy al- 
derman (Atkins) had spsken, on a former 
night, of the number of shipwrights that 
would be thrown out of employ, he must 
observe that he believed the whole num- 
ber of shipwrights in the Thames did not 
exceed 4,500, and that 400 (not quite a 
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tenth of these) were all that were ever 
employed in building ships for the East 
India Company. Were all the great in- 
terests of the Company then to be sacri- 
ficed to the interest of a very small number 
of ship-builders and shipwrights on the 
Thames? All that these persons could 
now complain of, was, that their monopoly 
would be affected by introducing a sort of 
competition. 1twasa most mistaken idea 
to conceive that India ought to be go- 
verned at all like a colony. It was a 
great and populous empire, rich in arts and 
manufactures, when we first came there : 
it would be therefore most unjust to pre- 
vent them from availing themselves of 
their natural advantages. It would be 
also most impolitic for this country to 
refuse to avail itself of the advantages that 
their great forests afforded for ship-build- 
ing. . As to the apprehension of the In- 
dians becoming a great maritime nation, it 
must be recollected, that of all the classes 
of Indians it was only the Mahometans 
that ever became sailors, and therefore 
the Indian sailors could only be taken 
from among those Mahometans that hap- 
pened to live near the sea-coasts. As to 
what had been said about the probability 
of a revolution in India, he considered 
that our government was now more con- 
firmed and stable than at any former 
period. 

Mr. Marryatt, in explanation, said, that 
his clause did not at all respect the ships 
employed in the trade between India and 
this country, but had only reference to 
ihe trade with China, the monopoly of 
which was allowed to be a great advantage 
to the Company. 

Mr. Alderman Ackins observed, that the 
surveyors of the India Company exercised 
the right of survey as to the materials of 
the ships built for them in the river 
Thames, as strictly as it was exercised 
on the part of the royal navy. The great 
increase in the price of ship-building had 
not proceeded from any exorbitant de- 
mands on the part of the ship-builders, 
but from the great price to which foreign 
timber had been raised, from our being 
excluded from the trade of the Continent, 
As to the price of labour, the war had 
raised the value of a man’s labour, in the 
same proportion that other articles were 
raised, 

Mr. P. Moore said, that there ought to 
be a fair and open competition with re- 
gard to ship-building, and opposed the 
clause, 
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Mr. Forbes spoke a few words against 
the clause. 

The House divided: For the clause, 11; 
Against it, 39; Majority, 28. The Bill 
was ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 9. 

Parisu Apprentices’ Bit.}] On the 
order of the day for taking into further 
consideration the report of the committee 
on the Bill to amend the laws respecting 
Parish Apprentices, 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he thought the 
Bill would be the means of doing much 
good, The greatest abuses arose from 
the practice of binding children ata great 
distance from their relatives. There was a 
clause in the present Bill which might 
have very salutary effects, he meant that 
which appointed the indenture to be 
signed by the magistrates of the parish 
from which the child came, and that to 
which it was taken. He hoped that ma- 
gistrates would conscientiously attend to 
their duty, and inquire not only into the 
manner in which the child was bound, 
but respecting the person to whom it was 
bound, as they were empowered to do; 
that they would consider themselves as in 
the situation of fathers to those unfortunate 
children. He was astonished at the fact 
which had come out in the course of the 
inquiries which this Bill bad given rise to, 
that magistrates often signed indentures 
blank, without knowing any thing of the 
masters, and that it frequently happened 
that there was no other formal party to 
the indenture but the magistrate; and ma- 
gistrates of the county of Surrey were ex- 
pressly named as having acted in this 
manner. He hoped the law in this re- 
spect would be attended to, for it was no 
use to pass laws if they were not carried 
Into execution. 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle had no doubt, on 
further inquiry, that the abuses would be 
discovered. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow thought, that ma- 
gistrates too often confounded judicial 
with ministerial functions. He knew the 
individuals alluded to, and was convinced 
of the purity of their intentions, The 
mistake, however, was a most mischievous 
one, and he hoped this mention of it in 
the House would call the attention of ma- 
gistrates to the subject. . 

The report was taken into further cons 
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sideration, and the Billi ordered to be 
read a third time on Thursday. 


Orpnance Estimates.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee 
of Supply, to which the Ordnance Esti- 
mates were referred, 

Mr. Ward then entered on the state- 
ment of the Ordnance Estimates. The 
Ordinary estimate for that service amounted 
to 1,141,045. 5s. 10d.; which was 147,000. 
less than the former war establishment. 
The companies in the Ordnance were re- 
duced 20 men each, viz. from 120 to 100. 
The Extraordinaries would amount to 
2,246,9171. 128.5 which was 492,000. less 
than the estimate of the last year of the 
former war; and, all together, it was less 
by 700,000/, than if we had still gone on 
on the war establishment of 1814: this, 
therefore, would appear to the committee 
as a serious diminution in the general ex- 
pense. The total amount, then, for the 
service of Great Britain, for the present 
year, will be 3,459,600/. Is. 10d.; and 
that for Ireland, $75,820. 18s. 10d, ; 
making a grand total for the service of the 
United Kingdom of 3,835,421. Os. 8d. 
This sum was greater than our peace 
establishment by nearly 1,500,000/. ; and 
less than our last war establishment by 
784,000/. He should be happy to afford 
any information in his power on this sub- 
ject, to any gentleman requiring it; but 
there was one item of the expense to 
which he would particularly allude—it 
was the increase of salaries to clerks, 
making a sum of 5,000/. for the land ser- 
vice, and the same for the sea service. 
The salaries formerly received were in- 
adequate for procuring the clerks the 
common necessaries of life; he was 
therefore convinced the committee would 
not object to the increase. He concluded 
by moving, “ That a sum not exceeding 
3,335,421. Os. 8d. be granted for the 
purpose of defraying the charges of the 
Ordnance Establishment of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 

Mr. Bennet, remarking on the immense 
expenses for repairing and building forti- 
fications and other works, lamented that 
they should be incurred in executing the 
_ of a Board, the members of which 
jad never seen any foreign service, 


_ Mr. R. Ward eulogized the great abi- 
lities and science of the Inspector-general 
of Fortifications and of the members of the 
Board; and contended, that a man of 
acience, who had never quitted his library, 
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was as capable of planning and of exe- 
cuting defensible fortifications, as men who 
had seen active service, which, indeed, 
was not in the least necessary. 

Mr. Bennet said, that he had not men- 
tioned any particular person, nor was he 
by any means willing to deny the talents 
and scientific knowledge of the Inspector- 
general; but he could not assent to the 
opinion expressed by the hon. gentleman, 
of the inutility of practical knowledge. 

Mr. Ward acknowledged that no parti- 
cular name had been mentioned, but, how- 
ever, the persons alluded to were no less 
understood. A great injustice had been 
done to an officer of distinguished merit, 
whose valuable life had been devoted to 
the service of his country. He challenged 
the hon. gentleman, or any of his parlia- 
mentary friends, to rival the knowledge of 
the Inspector-general. He stated, that 
maps had been drawn out of the several 
counties in England; which, however, 
Government did not deem it prudent to 
publish at present, lest they might fall 
into the hands of the enemy: and in jus- 
tification of this reserve, he adduced the 
example of Buonaparté, whom he desig- 
nated as the ablest captain in the world— 
and who, threatened with invasion by the 
Allies, destroyed Cassini’s maps of France, 
lest the enemy might thence obtain use- 
ful information. And to show how highly 
the maps of this country were prized by 
Buonaparté, he mentioned that when re- 
tiring to Elba, he was seen particularly 
careful of a large box, which was sup- 
posed by many to contain some valuable 
treasure ; but on opening it, nothing was 
found but some maps of the sea-coast of 
England. 

Mr. Whitbread admired the happy dis- 
cretion exercised by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, in withholding the maps of Bed- 
fordshire, and Buckinghamshire, and other 
interior counties, while it was acknow- 
ledged that maps of the maritime districts 
were in possession of the enemy. [Hear!] 
But there was one expression in the 
speech of the hon. gentleman, which sur- 
prised him not a little. He alluded to his 
having called Buonaparté the ablest cap- 
tain in the world. This was an acknow- 
ledgment he had by no means expected 
at the present moment from a gentleman 
filling an official situation in this country. 
If such an opinion had fallen from any 
one on his side of the House, censure 
would be incessant in its attacks, and it 
would have been received with an up- 
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roarious exclamation of astonishment and 
triumph.—[Hear!] Certainly, however, 
such an opinion would have been less 
wonderful than when coming from a per- 
son of the hon. gentleman’s gravity, and 
tutored in principles so totally different. 
It was to have been expected, that at least 
a rival should share that name with Buo- 
naparté, and that even if the hon. gentle- 
man were desirous of ranking him as the 
first captain in the world, be would asso- 
ciate the Duke of Wellington with him in 
the title, and so make out two first cap- 
tains in the world—[Hear! and laugh- 
ing.) Yet this Buonaparté, so highly 
esteemed, is represented as a second 
Alaric, anxious to destroy a work of 
genius, and to annihilate Cassini’s plates ; 
and the hon. gentleman must needs take 
the first of men as his example: differing 
from him in this only, that while one de- 
stroys the source of knowledge, the other 
is equally desirous to withhold it. To 
him, likewise, are we indebted for an ad- 
ditional anecdote of Buonaparté, which 
shows that those maps of England, whence 
danger might be apprehended, were in 
our enemy’s possession, while we were 
withholding others, which could not by 
any means be considered injurious. The 
hon. gentleman had argued, as if his hon. 
friend had nota right, or wasunable, toexa- 
mine the competency of persons appointed 
to fill particular offices, Oh !”’ said he, if 
you have any doubts on the subject, call me, 
or some of my coadjutors to the bar, and 
we will prove the competence of the per- 
sons alluded to.”’ But he insisted on the 
right of his hon. friend, as a member of 
parliament, to make the remarks he had 
done, and to demand the information 
which he called for. With respect to 
this mighty secret, which, it seemed, was 
to be confined under 10,000 padlocks, he 
could inform the hon. gentleman, that it 
was published long before the Govern- 
ment knew any thing about it. In making 
the celebrated survey of the coast, foreign 
artists had beenemployed. One of them, 
a man of very great abilities, had pro- 
ceeded to France the moment peace was 
concluded in 1802, and what he had 
published was quite sufficient for every 
purpose the French might have in view— 
it contained every thing which they could 
desire to know on the subject. Now, that 
which he and his hon. friend wished to be 
preduced, related solely to the interior of 
the country. Surely they were not now 
afraid of invasion, The right hon. the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer had informed 
them, that Buonaparté was to be destroyed 
by a great simultaneous eflurt—he was 
to be run down sooner than the King of 
Naples was, And yet the hon. gentle- 
man seemed to think, that if those maps 
fell into the hands of the enemy, they 
would quickly force their way into the 
interior of the kingdom, in spite of the 
country gentlemen, their local militia, 
and all their appointments. [A laugh.] He 
contended that he, or his hon. friend, had 
a perfect right to comment on the capa- 
bility of any officer employed in the pub- 
lic service. It was not to be endured, that 
an attempt should be made to interfere 
with that right, or that the information 
demanded should be refused. The forti- 
fications at Dover and Chatham—the 
canal, and the Martello towers—had been 
carried on in a manner that appeared 
ridiculous, in the eyes of those who were 
perfectly capable of judging of such 
works. Here, then, a necessity for ex- 
planation was evident. A great waste of 
public money had taken place in erecting 
those Martello towers, and in raising for- 
tifications at Dover and Chatham; and, 
therefore, his hon. friend was warranted 
in asking, who were the persons consti- 
tuting the Board that superintended those 
works, and what their specific services 
had been? Those persons had, no doubt, 
decided honourably, and acted to the best 
of their judgment; but certainly they had 
proceeded in a manner that excited the 
surprise of many persons who had seen 
much service. And here he begged leave 
to relate an anecdote, in return for the 
one with which the hon. gentleman had 
favoured the committee. When the Mar- 
tello towers were first projected, two sets 
of engineers waited on Mr. Pitt, who, 
though he could reason very acutely on 
most subjects, certainly was not an engi- 
neer, After hearing various arguments 
adduced, on the one side, in favour of 
Martello towers, and, on the other, in 
support of canals, as the best mode of 
defending the coast, he observed—“ I 
have heard so much on both sides, that I 
am at a loss to which I should give the 
preference—therefore, let us have both a 
and both he had accordingly. Those who 
saw the canal, smiled at the futility of such 
a mode of defence. It was indeed, very 
weak to imagine that a ditch, 30 or 40 feet 
wide would stop the approach of an 
enemy who had landed on our shores. 
With respect to the capacity of the mem- 
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bers of that House, in general, to judge of 
the utility of such works, he conceived it 
was at least equal to that of the hon. gen- 
tleman—whose time had principally been 
devoted to the study of the law of na- 
tions—to the investigation of that which 
ought to prevent war. But, as to mili- 
tary matters, he had only applied him- 
self to them very late in life—when, 
for particular purposes, he was selected 
to fill the office he now held. ([Hear, 
hear!] The hon. gentleman might be 
very fit for the office he was appointed to 
—but members would be extremely unfit 
for the situation they filled in that House, 
if they did not ask questions as to the 
competence of individuals to perform par- 
ticular duties. 

Mr. R. Ward observed, that the hon. 
gentleman had, as his custom was, mixed 
up agreat number of matters in his speech, 
which had nothing to do with the question 
before the House. In every speech he 
made, the hon. gentleman was in the habit 
of indulging in personal allusion and at- 
tack. With all the respect he felt for the 
hon. gentleman out of the House, he must 
inform him that those attacks, whether 
arising from the feebleness of the public 
grounds on which he opposed ministers, 
or arising from rashness of character or 
impetuosity of temper, were perfectly un- 
important to him, and were heard with 
the utmost indifference. Knowing that the 
hon. gentleman was in the habit of making 
attacks on all sides—recollecting how 
egregiously he had failed in all his at- 
tempts during the present session, he al- 
most felicitated himself on becoming the 
object of his animadversion on this occa- 
sion. (Here Mr. Whitbread laughed. ] 
It was very well to endeavour to laugh it 
off, but that was not the way to disprove 
his statement. The hon. gentleman, when 
he was absolutely ignorant of what was 
passing in the world, during the absence 
of his noble friend (lord Castlereagh), came 
down to the House, and attempted to hold 
him out to the public as a person un- 
worthy of their confidence; but, when 
dared to proceed, he retired, and refused 
to bring forward any specific question, on 
which the sentiments of the House, with 
respect to the conduct of his noble friend, 
could be fairly manifested. At the com- 
Mmencement of ‘the session he considered 
him the best friend Government ever had, 
and he now continued of the same opinion. 
What had he done on the present occa- 


tion? This being a vote for a very large 
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sum of money, the hon. gentleman had 
confined his observations to the single 
question of maps. This, it appeared, was 
the only point of objection, on a vote of 
4,000,0001. of public money. The hon. 
gentleman seemed to think that no dan- 
ger could arise from the publication of 
those maps, because some of them had 
been given to the world. But was there 
no information of an objectionable nature, 
to be derived from them, with respect to 
Scotland—to Ireland—and to many coun- 
ties of this kingdom? Was it to be 
argued, because a survey of three coun- 
ties had been published, that, therefore, 
the whole should be forthcoming? 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the hon. 
gentleman’s description of a personal at- 
tack was extremely curious. He (Mr. 
Whitbread) was stated to be in the habit 
of striking at random—of hitting every 
one about him; and this the hon. gentle- 
man denominated a personal attack. The 
hon. gentleman accused him with having 
taken a direct aim, which he afterwards 
explained as being nothing more than a 
random shot. With respect to what passed 
in the early part of the session, the Jour- 
nals of the House, and the debates on the 
different questions he had introduced, 
would best prove whether he had failed, 
and whether he had acted in complete 
ignorance of the subjects he had brought 
under consjderation. Of this, however, 
he was sure, that the hon. gentlemart had 
shown himself quite ignorant of the de- 
tails of the business of the House, or he 
never would have hazarded the remarks 
he had made on this particular point. The 
hon. gentleman seemed to argue, that he 
had a better right to understand the qua- 
lifications of certain public servants, than 
gentlemen who were not connected with 
ministers, As he (Mr. Whitbread) had 
not, like the hon. gentleman, taken office, 
there was little doubt that the hon. gen- 
tleman was possessed of more information 
on this point, than he could pretend to. 
But that information, he conceived, ought 
to be stated to the House when it was 
He wished to make no obser- 
vation that was not founded in good hu- 
mour and ‘sincerity; and, however he 
might respect the hon. gentleman, he was 
really of opinion, that persons might be 
more fit to fill the situation he at 
present held, than he was. 

Mr. R. Ward said, that the attack of the 
hon. gentleman, who was so fond of mak- 
ing charges, did not affect him. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Whitbread.—I brought no charge 
against the hon. gentleman. All I said 
was, that a person who was educated as a 
civilian, could not be more capable of 
judging of military matters than members 
of parliament in general were. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, that when it 
was originally determined to form an ac- 
curate survey of this country and of 
France, it was intended for the benefit of 
the two nations ; artists were selected from 
each, and degrees were measured on both 
sides of the water. No person thought of 
danger, until it was too late to think of 
preventing it. Surveys of Kent, Sussex, 
Essex, and a great part of Dorsetshire, 
were published under the administration 
of the duke of Richmond. One of two 
conclusions must, in the present instance, 
be come to. Hither the maps ought to be 
published, with a view to that public 
benefit which was originally intended, or 
the project ought to be abandoned alto- 
gether, if danger were apprehended from 
it. How could Government think of pro- 
ceeding with so expensive an undertaking, 
and, at the same time, refuse to let the 
public participate in the benefit of it? 
The whole of the argument in favour of 
the concealment of those copper-plates, 
was uncongenial with English feeling, and 
reminded him of the mean jealousy of the 
Chinese and Spaniards. 

Mr. D, Giddy said, that if the proba- 
bility of danger from the publication of 
those maps could be clearly shown, he 
certainly thought it would be right to 
refuse them. But he saw no reason to 
apprehend any disadvantage whatever. 
Indeed, he understood, that a set of maps 
had been published in France, which 
(although the elevations were not marked 
on them) could very easily be filled up, 
so as to answer every practical military 
purpose. He had stated, last session, that 


if ministers persevered in refusing those | 


maps, he should make a motion on the 
subject; but, as it might have been con- 
sidered a hostile measure, he had ab- 
stained from it. The hon. gentleman had 
stated to the House, that it was not expe- 
dient to give any farther information on 
this subject; but if some good reasons 
were not. given in the next session, for 
withholding those maps, he should feel it 
his duty to bring the matter under the 
consideration of the House. In that part 


_ of the country (Cornwall) with which he 
_Was particularly connected, a Geological 
Society had been recently established; 
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they were about to publish a very large 
map, six inches to a mile, in which all the 
lodes and veins of ore would be marked, 
as well as the elevation of the different 
hills, which was a point of great import- 
ance in mining. If he thought any public 
disadvantage was likely to arise from the 
publication of this geological map, he 
certainly would not put private benefit in 
competition with the safety of the coun- 
try. The same remark would apply to 
the maps which had given rise to this con- 
versation; from the publication of which 
he conceived no inconvenience, and much 
benefit, would be derived. 

Mr. Baring said, that Cassini’s maps 
had not been destroyed: he had, in his 
possession, a very good set of them. He 
considered it truly ridiculous to apprehend 
any danger from the publication of the 
remainder of the British survey, after the 
enemy were placed in possession of all the 
information they could possibly want, the 
maritime counties having been already 
published. The hon. gentleman imagined, 
that there was nothing connected with 
those estimates, to which they could ob- 
ject, except the grant which respected 
maps. There was, however, a sum of 
240,000I. charged for fortifications, in the 
present year, in this country, to which he 
strongly objected. It would, perhaps, be 
asked, “ Do you wish those fortifications 
to be abandoned?”’ He had no hesitation 
in saying, that he sincerely wished they 
were, with the exception of the two great 
naval arsenals of Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth. It was, perhaps, expedient to have 
them fortified ; but he believed there was 
no man, conversant with the military de- 
fence of a country, who would not say, 
that the fortifications at Dover and Chat- 
ham were utterly useless. 

Mr. Ward began to address the com- 
mittee, and was observing, that he did not 
repent any expression he had made use 
of, in answering the hon. gentleman op- 
posite—when he was interrupted by 

Mr. Whitbread, who said, it had never 
occurred to him, that any thing calling 
for repentance had happened in the 
course of the evening. But, when the 
bon. gentleman alluded to what had pre- 
viously passed, and stated, that he did not 
repent it, he (Mr. Whitbread) thought it 
right to call for an explanation of the hon. 

entleman’s expression.—(Loud cries of 
Chair !’’) 

Mr. Brogden.—I think there has been 

too much of personal attack and of per- 
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sonal feeling in the observations of the 
hon. gentlemen. It had better rest here. 

Mr. Whitbread. —The attack I conceived 
to be parliamentary ; and the manner in 
which it was met I thought also to be 
parliamentary. But the manner in which 
the hon. gentleman has alluded to it, | 
look upon to be unparliamentary, and I 
object to it. 

Mr. R. Ward said, when he stated that 
he did not repent any words he had ut- 
tered, it was with reference to a public 
subject, and to his conduct on that par- 
ticular subject: and he begged leave to 
disclaim any wish to treat the gentle- 
man (whose private character he highly 
esteemed) with disrespect. 

Mr. Whitbread.—There is a word omit- 
ted, which, situated as I am before the 
committee, ought, I think, to have been 
particularly used. The hon. gentleman 
speaks of me, as the “ Gentleman,” not 
the “ Honourable Gentleman.” This, I 
take to be unparliamentary. 

Mr. R. Ward meant to have designated 
him as the “‘ Honourable Gentleman.” He 
did not repent a single word he had said ; 
but, in making this observation, he in- 
tended nothing personal. 

Mr. Brogden was desirous that the con- 
versation should cease. 

Mr. Bennet expressed a similar wish; 
at the same time observing, that there 
was something in the course pursued by 
the hon. gentleman that very naturally 
excited the notice of his hon. friend. 

Mr. R. Ward said, that with respect to 
the course he might feel it necessary to 
adopt, he should always follow his own 
discretion. He then proceeded to defend 
himself from the charge of having as- 
serted, that gentlemen were not competent 
to criticise military works, because they 
were not military persons. He never 
stated any such thing. He merely ob- 
served, when gentlemen were censuring 
military works, in general terms—calling 
this ridiculous, and that preposterous— 
that those who understood the subject 
better, thought otherwise. Even though 
a civilian, he conceived he was quite com- 
petent to make this remark. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the hon. 
gentleman’s profession of unrepentance 
was quite unnecessary, as he had not heen 
called on to repent. For his own part, he 
should not desist from observations on 
those estimates in future; and so far the 
hon. gentleman, who was desirous of being 
attacked, would, from the manner in which 
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they were brought forward, be pretty sure 
to be gratified, as he (Mr. Whitbread) 
should find it very inconsistent with tris 
feelings or principles to sink, like some 
other hon. gentlemen, into perfect silence 
with a good grace. 

Sir J. Newport asked why the accounts 
of Ordnance Contracts, which had been 
ordered, were not Jaid before the House. 
He was well informed that a provision 
which had been ordered by the law of 
1782, to be inserted in all contracts with 
Government, viz. that no member of that 
House should participate in the profits, 
had not been inserted in those contracts. 
He had also very good information, that 
in a contract with another Board, as ap- 
peared by the answer to a bill of dis- 
covery, two members of the House had 
actually participated. A very yood pro- 
vision had heen inserted in the Ordnance 
Contracts, viz. that no cierk of the office 
should participate; but this was no justi- 
fication of the omission of that which the 
law required. 

Mr. R. Ward said, that as soon as the 
accounts were made out they would be 
presented. ‘They had been voted but ten 
days. He could certainly state, that no 
member of parliament had entered into a 
contract with the Ordnance. 

Mr. Baring wished to know whether 
that provision which was ordered by the 
law of 1782, had iu fact been inserted in 
the Ordnance Contracts? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that it bad by inadvertence been omitted, 
as he had found on inquiry. 

Mr. H. Martin asked on what ground 
the addition of 1,500/. had been made to 
the salary of the Secretary of the Master 

eneral of the Ordnance ? 

Mr, R. Ward answered, that formerly 
there were two secretaries, but that in 
1813 the experiment had been tried of 
performing the service by one, which bad 
succeeded, The two secretaries had staff 
appointments in addition to their salaries, 
and received fees on warrants. The staff 
appointments were now taken away, and 
the fees were paid to the account of the 
department; so that instead of an increase 
of expenditure, the public had in fact saved 
between 14 and 1500/. a year. 

Mr. H. Martin observed, that he hoped 
the increase of expence would turn out to 
be a saving in other instances; but since 
the year 1810, when accounis of the in- 
crease of salaries had first been presented 
to the House, there Lad been an increase 
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of allowances to the officers in this depart- 
ment little short of 30,0001. 

Mr. R. Ward said, the increase of allow- 
ance was made to the servants of the 
public in the Ordnance Department in 


proportion to their length of service, on | 


certificates of good behaviour. The clerks 
were paid less in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for the same service than in any 
other. 

Mr. Martin wished to know on the 
subject of a pension to colonel Congreve, 
which he should at some future time bring 
before the House in a specific form, whe- 
ther there was any precedent for the 
manner in which that pension had origi- 
nated, viz. by the intimation of the Royal 
pleasure tothe Master-general ? He should 
say nothing at present of the grounds of 
that pension, but he merely wished to 
know as to the form, which had been also 
followed in the case of the pension to 
colonel Shrapnell. 

Mr. &. Ward said, the form of proceed- 
ing in the case of these two pensions was 
the same which had always been followed 
from time immemorial on the grant of any 
pension or allowance in this department, 
viz. by an intimation of the Royal pleasure. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to, 


CoNVENTION BETWEEN GREAT Britain 
AND THE Netseruanps.} Lord Castle- 
reagh presemted, by command of the 
Prince Regent, a copy of the following 


Convention between Great Britain and 
the United Netherlands; signed at 
London, 13th August, 1814. 


In the Name of the Most Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity, 


The United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, under the favour of Divine Provi- 
dence, having been restored to their inde- 
pendence, and having been placed by the 
Joyalty of the Dutch people and the 
achievements of the Allied Powers, under 
the government of the illustrious House of 
Orange: and his Britannic Majesty being 
desirous of entering into such arrange- 
ments with the Prince Sovereign of the 
Unitcd Netherlands, concerning the colo- 
nies of the said United Netherlands, which 
have been conquered by his Majesty’s 
arms during the late war, as may conduce 
to the prosperity of the said State, and 
may afford a lasting testimony of his Ma- 
jesty’s friendship and attachment to the 
family of Orange, anu to the Dutch nation: 
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the said High Contracting Parties, equally 
animated by those sentiments of cordial 
good-will and attachment to each other, 
have nominated for their plenipotentiaries: 
namely, his Majesty the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand, the right honourable Robert Stewart, 
viscount Castlereagh, one of his said 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, 
a Member of Parliament, Colonel of the 
Londonderry regiment of Militia, Knight 
of the most noble Order of the Garter, and 
his principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, &c.; and his royal highness the 
Prince of Orange-Nassau, Prince Sove- 
reign of the United Netherlands, his ex- 
cellency Henry Fagel, his Ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary at the 
Court of his Britannic Majesty :—who, 
after having exchanged their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed 
to the following articles :— , 

Art. 1. His Britannic Majesty engages 
to restore to the Prince Sovereign of the 
United Netherlands, within the term which 
shall be hereafter fixed, the colonies, fac- 
tories, and establishments which were 
possessed by Holland at the commence- 
ment of the late war, viz. on the Ist of 
January, 1803, in the seas and on the con- 
tinents of America, Africa, and Asia ; with 
the exception of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the settlements of Demerara, Esse- 
quibo, and Berbice, of which possessions 
the High Contracting Parties reserve to 
themselves the right to dispose by a sup- 
plementary convention, hereafter to be 
negociated according to their mutual 
interests; and especially with reference 
to the provisions contained in the 6th and 
9th Articles of the Treaty of Peace signed 
between his Britannic Majesty and his 
Most Christian Majesty on the 30th of 
May, 1814. 

Art. 2. His Britannic Majesty agrees 
to cede in full sovereignty the island of 
Banca, in the Eastern Seas, to the Prince 
Sovereign of the Netherlands, in exchange 
for the settlement of Cochin and its depen- 
dencies on the coast of Malabar, which is 
to remain in full sovereignty to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty. 

Art. 3. The places and forts in the 
colonies and settlements, which by virtue 
of the two preceding Articles are to be 
ceded and exchanged by the two High 
Contracting Parties, shall be given up in 
the state in which they may be at the 
moment of the signature of the present 
Convention. 
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Art. 4. His Britannic Majesty guaran- 
tees to the subjects of his royal highness 
the Prince Sovereign of the United 
Netherlands, the same facilities, privileges, 
and protection, with respect to commerce 
and the security of their property and 
persons within the limits of the British 
sovereignty on the continent of India, as 
are now or shall be granted to the most 
favoured nations. 

His royal highness the Prince Sovereign, 
on his part, having nothing more at heart 
than the perpetual duration of peace 
between the Crown of England and the 
United Netherlands, and wishing to do 
his utmost to avoid any thing which might 
affect their mutual good understanding, 
engages not to erect any fortifications in 
the establishments which are to be restored 
to him within the limits of the British 
sovereignty upon the continent of India, 
and only to place in those establishments 
the number of troops necessary for the 
maintenance of the police. 

Art. 5. Those colonies, factories, and 
establishments which are to be ceded to 
his royal highness the Sovereign Prince 
of the United Netherlands by his Bri- 

_fannic Majesty, in the seas or on the 
continent of America, shall be given up 
within three months, and those which are 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope within the 
six months which follow the ratification of 
the present Convention. 

Art. 6. The High Contracting Parties, 
desirous to bury in entire oblivion the dis- 
sentions which have agitated Europe, 
declare and promise, that no individual of 
whatever rank or condition he may be, in 
the countries rrstored and ceded by the 
present Treaty, shall be prosecuted, dis- 
turbed or molested in his person or pro- 
perty, under any pretext whatever, either 
on account of his conduct or political opi- 
nions, his attachment either to any of the 
contracting parties, or to any government 
which has ceased to exist, or for any other 
reason except for debts contracted towards 
individuals, or acts posterior to the date of 
the present Treaty. 

Art. 7. The native inhabitants and 
aliens of whatever nation or condition 
they may be, in those countries which are 
to change Sovereigns, as well in virtue of 
the present Convention as of subsequent 
arrangements to which it may give rise, 
shall be allowed a period of six years, 
reckoning from the exchange of the rati- 
fications, for the purpose of disposing of 
their property, if they think fit, whether 
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it be acquired before or during the late 
war, and of retiring to whatever country 
they may choose. ’ 

Art. 8 The Prince Sovereign of the 
United Netherlands, anxious to co-operate, 
in the most effectual manner with his ma- 
jesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, so as to bring 
about the total abolition of the Trade in 
Slaves on the coast of Africa, and having 
spontaneously issued a Decree on the 15th 
of June, 1814, wherein it is enjoined, that 
no ships or vessels whatever, destined for 
the Trade in Slaves, be cleared out or 
eprnge in any of the harbours or places 
of his dominions, nor admitted to the 
forts or possessions on the coast of Guinea, 
and that no inhabitants of that country 
shall be sold or exposed as slaves—-does 
moreover hereby engage to prohibit all 
his subjects, in the most effectual manner, 
and by the most solemn laws, from taking 
any share whatsoever in such inhuman 
traffic. 

Art. 9. The present Convention shall 
be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
duly exchanged at London within three 
weeks from the date hereof, or sooner if 
possible. 

In witness whereof, we the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, in virtue of our respec- 
tive full powers, have signed the present 
Convention, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of our arms. 


Done at London, the 13th day of August 
1814. 
(L.S.) CasTLeReacH. 
(L.S.) H. Fagen. 


FIRST ADDITIONAL ARTICLE, 


In order the better to provide for the 
defence and incorporation of the Belgic 
provinces with Holland, and also to pro- 
vide, in conformity to the Ninth .Article 
of the Treaty of Paris, a suitable compen- 
sation for the rights ceded by his Swedish 
Majesty under the said Article, (which 
compensation, it is understood, in the 
event of the above re-union, Holland 
should be liable to furnish in pursuance 
of the above stipulations); it is hereby 
agreed between the High Contracting 
Parties, that his Britannic Majesty shall 
take upon himself, and engage to defray 
the following charges : 

Ist. The payment of one million 
sterling to Sweden, in satisfaction of the 
claims aforesaid, and in pursuance of a 
Convention this day executed with his 
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Swedish Majesty’s Plenipotentiary to that 
effect, a Copy of which Convention is 
annexed to these Additional Articles. 

2dly. The advance of two millions 
sterling, to be applied, in concert with 
the Prince Sovereign of the NetherlanGs, 
in aid of an equal sum to be furnished by 
him towards augmenting and improving 
the defences of the Low Countries. 

3rdly. To bear, equally with Holland, 
such further charges as may be agreed 
upon between the said High Contracting 
Parties and their Allies, towards the final 
and satisfactory settlement of the Low 
Countries in union with Holland, and 
under the dominion of the House of 
Orange, not exceeding, in the whole, the 
sum of three millions, to be defrayed by 
Great Britain. 

In consideration, and in satisfaction of 
the above engagements, as taken by his 
Britannic Majesty, the Prince Sovereign 
of the Netherlands agrees to cede in full 
Sovereignty to his Britannic Majesty the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the settlements 
of Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice, 
upon the condition nevertheless, that the 
subjects of the said Sovereign Prince, 
being proprietors in the said colonies or 
settlements, shall! be at liberty (under such 
regulations as may hereafter be agreed 
upon in a Supplementary Convention) to 
carry on trade between the said settle- 
ments and the territories in Europe of the 
said Sovereign Prince. 

It is also agreed between the two Iligh 
Contracting Parties, that the ships of every 
kind belonging to Holland, shall have 
permission to resort freely to the Cape of 
Good Hope for the purposes of refresh- 
ment and repairs, without being liable to 
other charges than such as British subjects 
are required to pay. 


SECOND ADDITIONAL ARTICLE, 


The small district of Bernagore, situated 
close to Calcutta, being requisite to the 
due preservation of the peace and police 
of that city, the Prince of Orange agrees 
to cede the said district to his Britannic 
Majesty, upon a payment of such sum 
annually to his Royal Highness as may 
be considered, by commissioners to be 
appointed by the respective Governments, 
to be just and reasonable, with refer- 
ence to the profits or revenue usually de- 
rived by the Dutch Government from the 
game, 
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The present Additional Articles shall 
have the same force and validity as if 
they were inserted word for word in the 
Convention signed this day. They shall 
be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at the same time and place. 

In witness whereof, we the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed and affixed 
to them the seal of our arms. 

Done at London, this thirteenth day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and 
fourteen. (L.S.) 

(L. H. Facen. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN Great Britain 
AND SwepeEN.}] Lord Castlereagh pre- 
sented, by command of the Prince Regent, 
a Copy of the following 


ConveENTION between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and the King of Sweden, signed 
at London the 13th August, 1814. 


In the name: of the most Holy and 
Undivided Trinity, 

His Swedish Majesty, by Article 9 of 
the Treaty concluded at Paris on the 30th 
of May last, having consented in virtue 
of arrangements stipulated with the Allies, 
that the Island of Guadaloupe should be 
restored to his Most Christian Majesty, 
and it being understood and agreed that 
in consideration of the incorporation of 
the Belgic provinces with Holland, as pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Paris, Holland 
should be liable to furnish, out of the 
colonies now in possession of his Britannic 
Majesty, the compensation to which his 
Swedish Majesty is entitled for the rights 
ceded as aforesaid ; and whereas it has 
been deemed more expedient by his 
Swedish Majesty, and by the Prince Sove- 
reign of the Netherlands, that in the event 
of such incorporation taking place as 
aforesaid, the compensation to be fur- 
nished by Holland, should be made in 
money; and his Swedish Majesty having 
agreed to accept the sum of 24 millions 
of livres in full satisfaction of his said 
rights: and his Britannic Majesty, as the 
friend and ally of both Powers, being 
willing to become answerable to his 
Swedish Majesty for the due and punctual 
discharge of the said compensation, their 
said Majesties have resolved to enter into 
engagements accordingly, and have for 
this purpose nominated as their Plesipo- 
tentiaries, namely, his Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the right honourable Robert 
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Stewart, viscount Castlereagh, one of his 
said Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council, Member of Parliament, Colonel 
of the Londonderry regiment of Militia, 
Knight of the most noble Order of the 
Garter, and his principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, &c. &c.; and 
his Majesty the King of Sweden, the 
Sieur Gotthard Maurice de Rehausen, his 
Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to his Britannic Majesty, 
Colonel in his Armies, Commander of his 
Order of the Polar Star, and Knight of 
the Order of the Sword; who, after 
having exchanged their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed to the 
following Articles :— 

Art. 1. His Britannic Majesty agrees 
to pay, and his Swedish Majesty to ac- 
cept the sum of 24 millions of livres, in 
full discharge and satisfaction of his claims 
under Article 9 of the Treaty of Paris. 
The said sum to be payable in London 
to his Swedish Majesty’s minister, accord- 
ing to the rate of exchange between 
London and Paris at each time of pay- 
ment, in twelve equal monthly instal- 
ments: the first monthly instalment to 
become due and payable by his Britannic 
Majesty one month after the ratification 
of the Treaty, by which the said Belgic 
provinces shall be incorporated with Hol- 
Jand as aforesard, 

Art. 2. It is agreed and understood, 
that the above arrangement being con- 
tingent upon the due execution of the 
engagements Contained in the Treaty of 
Paris, his Swedish Majesty’s rights to 
compensation from his Britannic Majesty 
and his Allies, shall not be prejudiced by 
_ any. failure or non-fulfilment of the en- 
gagements in question, but shall continue 
in full force and effect, unless otherwise 
satisfied, as if this Convention had not been 
mace. 

The present Convention shall be ratified, 
and the ratification shall be exchanged at 
London within one month from the date 
hereof, or sooner, if possible. 

In witness whereof, we, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, in virtue of our respec- 
tive full powers, have signed the present 
Convention, and have aflixed thereto the 
seals of our arms, 

Done at London, this 13th day of 
August, in the year of our Lord 1814. 

(L. S.) CasTLEREAGH. 
(L.S.) G. M. pe Rewausen, 
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CoNnVENTION BETWEEN GREAT BriTAIN, 
tHE NETHERLANDS, AND Russia.] Lord 
Castlereagh also presented, by command 
of the Prince Regent, the following - 


Substance of a ConvENTION between his 
Britannic Majesty, the King of the 
Netherlands, and the Emperor of 
Russia, respectively.—Signed at Lon- 
don, May 19, 1815. 


His Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands, being desirous, upon the final ree 
union of the Belgic provinces with 
Holland, to render to the Allied Powers 


who were parties to the Treaty concluded 


at Chaumont on the Ist of March 1814, a 
suitable return for the heavy expense in- 
curred by them in delivering the said ter- 
ritories from the power of the Enemy, and 
the said Powers having, in consideration 
of arrangements made with each other, 
mutually agreed to wave their several 
pretensions under this head in favour of 
his Majesty the Emperor of All the Rus- 
sias; his said Mrajesty the King of the 
Netherlands has thereupon resolved to 
proceed immediately to execute with his 
Imperial Majesty, a Convention to the 
following effect, to which his Britannic 
Majesty agrees to be a party, in pursuance 
of engagements taken by his said Majesty 
with the King of the Netherlands, in a 
Convention signed at London on the 13th 
day of August 1814. 

In consequence thereof, the three said 
High Contracting Parties have appointed 
as their Plenipotentiaries, viz. his Majesty 
the King of the United King of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, the right hon. Robert 
Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, Knight of 
the most noble Order of the Garter, one of 
his said Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council, Member of Parliament, Colonel 
of the Londonderry regiment of Militia, 
principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, &c. &c. &c.; his Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands, the Sieur Henry 
Baron Fagel, a member of the Corps des 
Nobles of the Province of Holland, his 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to his Britannic Majesty, &c, &c. 
&c.; and his Majesty the Emperor of 
All the Russias, the Sieur Christopher 
Count de Lieven, Lieutenant-general of 
his armies, his Aide-de-Camp General, his 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to his Britannic Majesty, Knight 
of the Orders of St. Alexander Newsky, 
of St. George of the the third class, 
Grand Cross of St. Vladimir of the second 
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class, of St. Anne of the first class, Com- 
mander of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, Knight of the Prussian Orders of 
the Black and Red Eagles, and Comman- 
der Grand Cross of the Swedish Order of 
the Sword, &c. &c. &c., who, after having 
mutually exchanged their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed 
upon the following Articles :— 

Art. 1. His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands hereby engages to take upon 
himself a part of the capital and arrears 
of interest to the Ist of January 1816, of 
the Russian loan made in Holland, through 
the intervention of the house of Hope and 
Co. in Amsterdam, to the amount of 25 
millions of florins, Dutch currency ; the 
annual interest of which sum, together 
with an annual payment for the liquida- 
tion of the same, as hereinafter specified, 
shall be borne by and become a charge 
upon the kingdom of the Netherlands ; 
and his Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland en- 
gages on his part to recommend to his 
Parliament to enable him to take upon 
himself an equal capital of the said Russian 
loan, viz. 25 millions of florins, Dutch 
currency, the annual interest of which 
sum, together with an annual payment for 
the liquidation of the same, as hereafter 
specified, shall be borne by and become a 
charge upon the Government of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty. 

Art. 2. The future charge to which 
their said Belgic and Britannic Majesties 
shall be respectively liable, in equal shares, 
on account of the said debt, is to consist 
of an annual interest of 5 per cent. on the 
said capitals, each of 25 millions, together 
with a sinking fund of one per cent. for 
the extinction of the same; the said sink- 
ing fund being subject, however, to be 
increased on the demand of the Russian 
Government, to any annual sum not ex- 
ceeding three per cent., the same to be 
payable till the capital of the said debt 
shall be fully discharged, when the afore- 
said charge for interest and sinking fund 
shall wholly cease to be borne by their 
said Belgic and Britannic Majesties re- 
spectively. 

Art. 3. Their said Belgic and Britannic 
Majesties respectively bind themselves, 
on or before the usual day, or days in 
each year, on which the interest on the 
. said debt shall be due and payable, to 

deposit with the agent of the Russian Go- 
vernment in Holland, their respective pro- 
portions of the said interest and sinking 
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fund, as above specified; provided al. 
ways, that previously to the advance of 
each successive instalment so to be paid, 
the said agent shall be authorized to fur- 
nish a certificate to each of the said two 
High Contracing Parties, declaring that 
the preceding instalment has been dul 
applied in discharge of the interest, and 
in reduction of the principal of the said 
debt, together with the corresponding 
payments, on account of the Russian Go- 
vernment, on that part of the debt which 
shall remain a charge on the said Govern- 
ment. 

Art. 4, The Russian Government shall 
continue as heretofore to be security to 
the creditors for the whole of the said 
loan, and shall be charged with the admi- 
nistration of the same; the Governments 
of the King of the Netherlands, and of his 
Britannic Majesty, remaining liable and 
bound to the Government of his Imperial 
Majesty, each for the punctual discharge, 
as above, of the respective proportions of 
the said charge. 

Art. 5. It is hereby understood and 
agreed between the High Contracting 
Parties, that the said payments, on the 
part of their Majesties the King of the 
Netherlands, and the King of Great Bri- 
tain as aforesaid, shal] cease and determine, 
should the possession and sovereignty 
(which God forbid) of the Belgic pro- 
vinces at any time pass or be severed from 
the dominions of his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands, previous to the complete 
liquidation of the same. 

It is also understood and agreed between 
the High Contracting Parties, that the 
payments on the part of their Majesties 
the King of the Netherlands, and the 
King of Great Britain as aforesaid, shall 
not be interrupted, in the event (which 
God forbid) of a war breaking out between 
any of the three High Contracting Parties, 
the Government of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias being actually 
bound to its creditors by a similar agree- 
ment. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 12. 


Orrices 1n Reversion.] Earl Grosve- 
nor stated, that considering the advanced 


~period of the session, it was necessary that 


the Reversion Bill should be brought to a 
second reading without delay. He had 
been desirous to wait till a time when he 
could be assured that the noble and learned 
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Jord who usually sat on the woolsack 
could be in the House, and he hoped that 
the noble lord would be able to attend 
before Friday; but he did not at any rate 
think it would be proper to postpone the 
second reading beyond Friday, and there- 
fore he gave notice that he would make 
the motion on that day. 

Lord Ellenborough adverted to the cir- 
cumstance that the opinion of the House 
had been lately taken three times on 
this subject, and that the noble and 
learned lord alluded to had taken a large 
share in the discussions which took place 
on those occasions. He therefore sug- 
gested that the second reading, according 
to the usual courtesy shown by their 
lordships to each other, ought not to be 
proposed at atime when the noble and 
learned lord might not be able to attend. 
There were strong hopes that he would 
very soon be able to attend in his place ; 
but in case he should not be there on Fri- 
day, he trusted the noble lord would not 
then press the second reading. 

Earl Grosvenor agreed to name Monday 
instead of Friday, but stated, that con- 
sidering the time of the session, he could 
not accede to any further delay.—The 
Lords were ordered to be summoned for 
Monday. 


ConvENTION BETWEEN GreaT Britain 
AND THE NetHERLANDS—Russtan Dept. ] 
Lord St, John, after adverting to the Con- 
vention between Great Britain and the 
United Netherlands, which had the other 
day been laid on the table, stated, that 
there appeared in that document a stipu- 
lation, with respect to which it was de- 
sirable that their lordships and the coun- 
try should have some explanation. He 
alluded to that part of the Convention by 
which we agreed, in conjunction with the 
King of the United Netherlands, to take 
upon ourselves a part of the capital and 
interest of a loan contracted by Russia 
with certain Dutch merchants. A very 
general impression prevailed in the coun- 
try, that part of this loan was contracted 
by Russia for the carrying on of that war 


which ended in the cession of Oczakow to | 
that Power ; a measure which this country, | 


out of its anxiety to preserve the balance 
of Europe, had opposed. Another part 
of that loan was said to have been con- 
tracted for the purpose of carrying on 
those operations which terminated in the 
subversion of the constitution of Pcland. 
Could the noble earl opposite give the House 
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any explanation on this point? He shouid 
be sorry, indeed, if this country were to 
be called upon to take upon itself the pay- 
ment of debts contracted for any such 
purposes as those which he had mention- 
ed; and, therefore, he was most anxious 
to hear from the noble earl some explana- 
tion on the subject, which would at least 
relieve the country from so severe a mor- 
tification, If the noble earl would have 
the goodness to state to the House the 
dates of the periods at which the loans 
were contracted, the House and the coun- 
try would be enabled to form some judg- 
ment as to the objects for which the 
money was raised. 

The Ear! of Liverpool said, that he was 
disposed to give the noble lord and the 
House all the explanation on the subject 
which he could give; but he really did 
not know what were the dates of the pe- 
riods at which these loans were contracted, 
nor with what views the debt had been 
originally incurred, nor did he conceive 
that these matters had any thing what- 
ever to do with the merits of the question 
in the shape in which it at present came 
before their lordships. He did not mean, 
at this moment, to enter into any detailed 
discussion of that question: but the state 
of the case was exactly this:—The great 
exertions which Russia had lately made 
in the common cause, and the distressed 
state of the finances of that empire, were 
both well known to all Europe. An ap- 
plication had, under these circumstances, 
been made to Great Britain, to take upon 
itself the payment of a part of a certain 
debt which Russia had contracted; and 
from a consideration of the vast exertions 
which Russia had made in the cause of 
Europe, and the distressed state of her 
finances, it had been thought that the pro- 
position was entitled to some favourable 
attention. On this account the ministers 
of the Government had thought themselves 
justified in taking upon themselves to re- 
commend to the British Parliament to 
enable the Prince Regent to become 
bound for the payment of a part of the 
Russian debt. This might be wise policy, 
or it might not. He should not now enter 
into that question, though he was per- 
fectly prepared to argue the point when 
the proper time came: but the object was 
merely to relieve Russia from a part of 
this pressure, for the reasons which he had 
stated, without reference to the cause for 
which the debt had been originally in- 
curred, or the period when it was con- 
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tracted. These were considerations which, 
in the view taken of the case by the Bri- 
tish Government, had nothing whatever 
to do with the present question: but con- 
sidering the prodigious exertions which 
had been made by Russia in the late cam- 
paign for the great cause in which the 
Allies were engaged, he did maintain, and 
would be ready to argue at length when 
the proper occasion arose, that this cir- 
cumstance, combined with the actual 
pressure on the Russian finances, did 
afford a strong ground for receiving the 
proposition with the most favourable at- 
tention. 

Ear! Grey said, that he was very far, in- 
deed, from being satistied with the expla- 
nation which the noble earl had given on 
a subject which, under the present circum- 
stances of the country, must be regarded 
as one of the greatest importance. He did 
not mean at this period of the session, and 
with the sort of attendance which he should 
be likely to procure, to bring forward any 
formal motion on the subject; but he could 
not suffer this opportunity to pass, the 
last which he should probably have for 
the present, without making some observa- 
tions upon this lavish expenditure of the 
public money, and the careless indiffe- 
rence which appeared in this as well as in 
other instances, about heaping the most 
enormous burthens on the oppressed and 
deluded people of this country. His noble 
friend had stated the general impression 
which prevailed that this debt, for the pay- 
ment of part of which this country was to 
become bound, had bee rcontracted for 
the purpose of carrying on the operations 
which ended in the cession of Oczakow to 
Russia, and he had very properly asked, 
whether it was possible that this nation 
was at last to be called upon to pay the 
debt incurred by that loan, which had 
enabled Russia to carry those measures 
into execution which Great Britain had 
opposed, on the ground of their tendency 
to subvert the balance of Europe. This, 
in his opinion, was a most material ques- 
tion, and one which well deserved their 
lordships most serious attention. But the 
noble earl had said, that this consideration 
had nothing to do withthe question; and 
defended the stipulation on the ground of 
the great exertions made by Russia, and 
the pressure upon the finances of that 
country. The exertions of Russia, how- 
ever, were made ina cause common to all; 
in a cause in which Russia was no less in- 
terested than the rest of the confederates. 
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In the course of this long war, (for it might 
be considered as one continued war from 
1793 down to this moment,) had the exer- 
tions of this country been inferior to those 
of Russia, or any other Power of Europe? 
This nation had made its proportion of 
exertion, and had suffered its full share of 
the burthen; and why, in a cause common 
to all, should it be called upon to take upon 
itsélf an additional burthen which did not 
properly belong to it? Look at the ex. 
penditure of the present year: it was 
absolutely frightful. If any credit was 
due to the rumours that prevailed out of 
doors, the loan for the present year would 
amount to no less a sum than 36 millions 
sterling. Besides this, there had been 
issued 18 millions of Exchequer-bills, and 
to all this was to be added a vote of credit 
of 6 millions, making in all 60 millions 
sterling. Let it be recollected, that this 
enormous sum was to be raised at a time 
when taxes unknown to our ancestors had 
been resorted to in order to raise a large 
proportion of the sums necessary for the 
expenditure of the year, and that, too, for 
the very purpose of keeping down the 
capital of the national debt ; but at a time 
when twenty millions of war taxes were 
collected, a sum three times that amount 
was raised in the manner he had stated, 
making an addition to the capital of the 
national debt of about one hundred mil- 
lions. It was absolutely impossible they 
could go on in this manner without speedy 
and irretrievable ruin. At the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, if he was 
not mistaken, the whole capital of the 
national debt was about 240 millions ; and 
now, after the unparalleled burthens to 
which the country had been exposed in 
this war which had lasted ever since 1793 
—for during the.whole period we never 
had really enjoyed the blessings of peace 
—an amount of capital was in a single 
year to be added to the debt, nearly equal 
to one half of the whole of it at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war? 
Yet under these circumstances the coun- 
try was to be called upon to take upon 
itself additional burthens, which no con- 
sideration of justice or sound policy re- 
quired that it should bear. Never were 
burthens imposed with less reason upon 
an oppressed and deluded people; and 
the result of such a lavish and inconsiderate 
expenditure must at last, he repeated, be 
irretrievable ruin. Besides this payment 
on account of Russia, there was another 
sum of two millions, and possibly of five 
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millions to be paid to Holland for augment- 
ing and improving the defences of the 
Low Countries ; and this, too, deserved the 
most serious attention of their lordships. 
This expenditure he considered as entirely 
useless. If the arrangements made at 
Vienna had been brought under considera- 
tion, he would have contended, that the 
incorporation of the Low Countries with 
Holland was a most impolitic measure. 
He should have preferred infinitely to 
leave her colonies with Holland, and give 
up the Netherlands to some third power 
capable of defending them. Bout as for 
those sums employed in the repair of the 
fortresses on the frontiers, he considered 
them as entirely thrown away. .As a mea- 
sure of defence, or for any other good pur- 
pose, he considered it as perfectly nuga- 
tory. As tothe advances to Holland in 
lieu of her colonies, he protested that if 
those colonies had been offered to him 
gratuitously he would have declined 
accepting them ; for, instead of being an 
advantage to this country, he was con- 
vinced they would be only another bur- 
then added to those with which the nation 
was already so heavily loaded. He did 
not, as he had before stated, mean to go 
at length into the subject; but as this 
opportunity had presented itself, it was 
impossible for him to allow it to pass 
without thus stating to their lordships the 
impression made on his mind by the papers 
now laid on their lordships’ table, and the 
state in which the country was placed 
under these circumstances of enormous 
and lavish expenditure. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was not his 
intention to go at large into this subject 
now; but des what had just fallen from 
the noble earl who spoke last, it was im- 
possible for him not to say a few words, 
He had before said, and he still main- 
tained, that the prodigious exertions made 
by Russia in the common cause, and the 
distressed state of her finances, entitled the 
proposition to take upon us a part of this 
debt' to our favourable consideration, 
True, the exertions of Russia were made 
in a common cause; but let it be recol- 
lected that the exertions of Russia bad 
gone much beyond what was necessary 
for her own security. After the enemy 
had been driven from her own territory, 
and at a time when she might have made 
peace with much less danger than any 
other power in Europe, she still continued, 
in spite of the deranged state of her 


finances, to make exertions chiefly in 
( VOL. XXXI. ) 
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favour of the rest of Europe, such as had 
never been surpassed by any nation in the 
world. True, this country, too, had made 
its exertions, and had endured its burthens. 
No one could be more sensible than he 
was how much this was the case. The 
situation which he held necessarily gave 
him the means of being peculiarly able to 
appreciate the burthens and privations to 
which the nation was.exposed; but it 
ought never to be forgotten, that during 
the whole of this eventful struggle this 
favoured country had never been the scene 
of foreign invasion. It had at least escaped 
that dreadful devastation—those tremen- 
dous calamities—with which the progress 
of the invader must have been attended 5 
and when we looked at the exertions and 
sacrifices of Russia as compared with our 
own, let us consider what would have been 
the situation of this country if a great part 
of it had been occupied by the enemy ; if 
our territory had been ravaged, and 
London had been laid in ashes! He was 
well aware of the efforts which this coun- 
try had made—of the burthens which it 
had endured—of the privations which it 
had suffered during the period which the 
noble earl had mentioned: but it was a 
most erroneous view of the subject to look 
at itin that light merely. This country 
had, indeed, made exertions, and suffered 
much and severe privations; but let the 
effect of these exertions and privations be 
also taken into account. To what did we 
owe our present state of comparative secu- 
rity and prosperity—to what did we owe 
the preservation even of our existence? 
When we looked, therefore, atour burthens, 
let it not be forgotten that to our patient 
endurance of those burthens, to our per- 
severing exertions, we owed the compara- 


‘tive security and prosperity, probably the 


salvation of our country. Considering, 
then, the vast exertions of Russia beyond 
her own territory, the great advantage 
which we derived from those exertions, 
and the state of the Russian finances, he 
would confidently submit to their lordships 
and the country, that the engagement of 
ministers was fully justified by the soundest 
views of policy and expediency. He ad- 
mitted that it was not a claim of strict and 
rigid justice, but an appeal to the liberality 
of this country ; but he trasted their lord- 
ships and the nation at large would concur 
with the Government in thinking, that it 
was an appeal which, under the circum- 
stances, merited the most favourable at- 
tention and consideration. With respect 
(3 A) 
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to the sums to be advanced to Holland, 
their lordships would observe that only two 
millions were to be paid at present.—The 
noble earl had. said, that the money ex- 
pended on the frontier fortresses was 
thrown away: but in that respect his 
opinion was widely different from that of 
the most eminent military characters ; 
and ona former occasion it had been urged 
with considerable force, that this was by 
far the cheapest mode in which the great 
interests which this country had in the 
protection of the Netherlands could be 
secured. The expense of one campaign 
to repair the mischief that might result 
from the want of these fortresses would be 
greater than that which would be required 
to put the whole of the frontier in a com- 
plete state of defence. This, therefore, 
was an expense which was warranted by 
every consideration of sound policy, and 
even of an enlightened economy. With 
regard to the colonies, they were in many 
respects of great importance to this coun- 
try, but particularly so in this view—that 
they were in a great measure cultivated 
by British capital. Without going further 
into the subject at present, he trusted their 
lordships would be of opinion that the 
ministers of Government had not departed 
from the line of their duty, but had, upon 
a sound view of the whole circumstances 
of the case, acted in the manner best cal- 
culated to promote the permanent interests 
of the country. 

Earl Grey conceived the security of 
which the noble earl boasted, to be good 
for nothing, and to be just so much money 
thrown away. It would have been better 
to have left the Sovereign of Holland his 
colonies, and to have given the Nether- 
Jands to some third Power, capable of de- 
fending them. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the opi- 
nion of the noble earl on this subject was 
at variance with the opinion of the first 
military authorities. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE Coun- 
trY.] The Earl of Darnley rose and said 

My lords; Under the most favourable 
circumstances—with public attention per- 
fectly alive to the subject, and with all 
the charms of novelty to recommend it—I 
am not vain enough to imagine that any 
thing brought forward by me can have 
much claim to the attention of the House ; 
but when I consider the many and unusual 
disadvantages under which | labour on the 
present occasion, I am under the necessity 
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of soliciting a more than usual portion of 
your lordships’ indulgence. Nothing, in- 
deed, but a sense of duty, and the desire 
to appear consistent, would have induced 
me, at this late period of the session, with 
other objects of more immediate interest, 
and of greater importance than this (how- 
ever important I may still think it) press- 
ing upon your attention, to attempt to 
divert it for a moment, to the mass of 
papers on your table, for which I have 
moved in order to prove the assertions I 
have heretofore made, on the conduct of 
the late War with America, and more 
especially the Naval Administration of the 
Country. I certainly could have wished 
that the task-of calling your attention to 
this subject had originally fallen into other 
and better hands. I am fully aware of the 
difficulty of doing justice to so extensive 
and complicated a subject; and I think I 
have some reason to complain that, among 
neara thousand members, of which the 
two Houses of Parliament are collectively 
composed, there should be found no one, 
but the humble individual who has now 
the honour of addressing your lordships, 
to call for an inquiry into those repeated 
naval disasters, which more than two years 
since first impelled me irresistibly to bring 
forward that most interesting subject. 

On that occasion, your lordships, it is 
true, thought fit to reject my motion for 
inquiry; but I have the satisfaction to 
reflect, that your time was not altogether 
thrown away. I flatter myself that my 
attempt to direct the attention of Govern- 
ment more particularly to the causes of 
the disasters of which I complained did 
not altogether fail. Certain it is, that, 
from whatever cause, about that time they 
began to equip and construct a larger 
description of frigates, of which there are 
at present, as appears by one of the papers 
on the table, twelve in commission, whereas 
at that time there was not one; the En- 
dymion, the only one in existence, not 
having then been fitted out. The man- 
ning, however, of ships, is of far more 
consequence than their construction. For 
I will venture to assert that the difference 
of a few more guns is comparatively of 
little importance, provided the two ships 
opposed to each other are upon something 
like an equality in the number and de- 
scription of their crew. I believe, if the 
ships had been tolerably well manned, the 
three successive disasters of the Guerriere, 
the Macedonian, and the Java, would not 
have taken place. The last of these was 
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the immediate cause of my having ori- 
ginally brought the subject before the 
House ; and I cannot but recollect that 
the noble lord at the head of the Ad- 
miralty on that occasion stated, that at 
Jeast the Java was adequately manned. 
In point of numbers she certainly was; 
but in justice to the memory of her gallant 
and lamented commander, I must now 
state, what I have lately learnt from the 
best authority, that the crew of the Java 
was of the worst possible description, com- 
posed, in the first place, of a small and 
weak crew of a frigate, paid off in the 
river, and sent to Portsmouth just before 
the ship sailed, and made up to the num- 
ber wanted by that of a sloop of war sent 
home from the West Indies, for having 
shown symptoms of mutiny, and disincli- 
nation to fight against the Americans. 
Captain Lambert was so well aware of the 
nature of his ship’s complement, that no- 
thing but a sense of duty, paramoant to 
every other consideration, would have in- 
duced him to go to sea with them; and 
he was heard to declare, that in the event 
of falling in with an American frigate he 
must inevitably be taken. Yet notwith- 
standing the disadvantage of such a crew, 
which he had not any time to discipline 
or arrange, in the well-fought action, 
which terminated in the destruction of 
himself and his ship, by a foe in every 
respect so much superior, he not only did 
not decline the contest, but was uniformly 
the assailant. Since the destruction of the 
Java, no disaster of the same nature has 
happened in the case of frigates; but many 
circumstances have taken place equally 
disastrous in the capture and destruction 
of sloops of war. The minutes of the 
courts-martial in two of these cases are on 
the table, in consequence of motions made 
by me; and your lordships will see, by 
referring to these documents, that in point 
of size and guns, and still more in the in- 
adequacy of their crews, the British vessels 
had no chance whatever of success, in 
these unequal, though well-fought contests. 
In the case of the Epervier it appears 
that, in addition to these disadvantages, 
by some strange and most culpable 
heglect in fitting -her out, the guns of this 
ship were so badly secured, that at the 
first broadside, five out of nine became 
unserviceable; and by referring to the 
sentence of the court-martial, you will find 
“the Court agreed, that the cause of the 
Capture of his Majesty’s late sloop Eper- 
vier, was the very superior force of the 
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enemy, the insecure manner in which. the 
fighting bolts of the Epervier were fitted, 
and the breeching bolts drawing from be- 
ing badly clinched, and the inefficiency 
of the crew.” With respect to the last, 
it consisted of 103 men (proved in the 
evidence to have been of the worst de- 
scription) and 15 boys; whereas the crew 
of her opponent, the Peacock, consisted 
of 182 picked men, and only 3 boys, ‘The 
other case of the Wasp and Avon termi- 
nated in the destruction of the latter, with 
the loss of 40 killed and wounded, out of 
an equally weak crew, while the American 
lost only 1 killed, and 2 wounded, and was 
apparently unhurt by the effects of the 
action. 
These, and other disasters of the same 
nature, we must conclude, at length in- 
duced the Admiralty to turn their atten- 
tion to providing a better and stronger 
description of sloops of war to cope with 
those powerful and well-appointed vessels 
of that class belonging to the United 
States, as they had before in the case of 
the frigates; but in doing so, they appear 
to have exceeded all the bungling and 
ignorance which have at all times more 
or less prevailed in this branch of our 
naval service. To prove that this has 
been the case, I will quote an authority 
to which the noble viscount must pay 
the greatest deference—I mean the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Naval Re- 
vision, In their third Report they state 
that, “« Where we have built exactly after 
the form of the best French ships that we 
have taken, thus adding our dexterity in 
building to their knowledge in theory, the 
ships, it is generally allowed, have proved 
the best in our navy; but whenever our 
builders have been so far misled by their 
little attainments in the science of navab 
architecture, as to depart from the model 
before them in any material degree, and 
attempt improvements, the true principles 
upon which ships ought to be constructed 
being imperfectly known to them, have 
been mistaken or counteracted, and the 
alterations, according to the information 
given to us, have in many cases done 
harm. From the same cause there has 
been infinite variety in the alterations 
made, and in the forms which have been 
adopted. The alterations being on no 
certain principles, no similarity in the 
form of the ships could be expected, and 
they have the appearance of having been 


‘constructed on the chance, that in the 


multitude of trials made, some one might 
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be found of superior excellence. While, 
therefore, our rivais in naval power were 
employing men of the greatest talents and 
most extensive acquirements to call in the 
aid of science for improving the construc- 
tion of ships, we have contented ourselves 
with groping only in the dark in quest of 
such discoveries as chance might bring in 
our way. Nothing certainly can be more 
surprising, than that in a nation so en- 
lightened as this is, and whose power, 
importance, and even safety, depend on 
its naval superioity, matters so essential to 
the preservation of that superiority should 
so long have been neglected.’’—[ Signed, 
Fordyce, Curtis, Domett, Serle.) 

This Report was made, I think, in the 
year 1806; and, to prove that no amend- 
ment has yet taken place, in the construc- 
tion of the two large ships, the Newcastle 
and the Leander, the Navy-board having 
procured a plan for the former ship, which 
they were themselves unable to furnish, 
and which by all accounts has perfectly 
answered in the construction of the latter, 
have, as usual, made some alteration which 
has spoilt the symmetry and perfection 
of the model. But the most curious in- 
stance of ignorance and misconduct in the 
construction of ships of war, that ever 
appeared, is probably to be found in the 
eer" on the table ; and to which I must 

eg the attention of the House. It seems, 
that before the war with America, as long 
ago indeed asthe beginning of the year 
1810, the Board of Admiralty gave direc- 
tions for the building of a sloop of war to 
be called the Hermes, after the model of 
the Bonne Citoyenne, which had formerly 
been taken from the French, and was 
found to possess excellent qualities as a 
vessel of this class, far superior indeed to 
any sloops of war originally of British 
construction. Not having any model of 
our own to work from, or any men of 
sufficient science to furnish a plan equally 
good, I do not blame the adoption of this 
measure. But how was it carried into 
execution? The Hermes, when fit for sea, 
was placed under the command of an 
officer of great merit and abilities, whose 
case has lately been brought before your 
lordships by a noble earl (Egremont) ; and 
in consequence the Admiralty have re- 
stored him to his rank, of which he ap- 
pears to have been deprived, without sufli- 
cient reason, by the sentence of a court- 
martial; and are about, I trust, by employ- 
ing him again, to make him farther amends 
for the injury he has sustained. It ap- 
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pears by the correspondence between 
captain Browne and the Admiralty and 
Navy Boards, that as usual the model was 
altered and spoilt. The Navy Board at 
first assert positively, as appears by the 
Report on the table (see Letters of the 4th 
of October, 1811,) that the new ship is 
built by the lines of the old one, and 
precisely similar; but afterwards, when 
pressed on the subject, they confess, that 
they had given her greater width in the 
afler-part, at the wing transom ; the con- 
sequence of which was, that although when 
light, the Hermes sailed well (for then the 
lines of the Bonne Citoyenne took effect), 
as soon as the increased width touched 
the water, she could not sail at all; and in 
other respects her construction was so 
faulty, that nothing but the skill and exer- 
tions of her commander could have ren- 
dered her an effective man of war: that, 
however, she became, notwithstanding 
her faulty construction, and was one of 
the very few in the British navy, in any 
way likely to be capable of contending 
on equal terms with the American ships 
of the same class. Another ship was then 
ordered to be built after the same model, 
to be called the Myrmidon, whose captain 
informs us in a letter on the table, of a 
recent date, that though intended to re- 
semble the Bonne Citoyenne, she is unlike 
her in every respect. It appears, also, 
that among the alterations suggested by 
captain Browne in the Hermes, one was 
40 lower the deck forward, or to raise it 
abaft. In the Myrmidon the surveyors 
of the navy did both, and thereby equally 
spoilt the ship. 

We come now to the remaining four- 
teen ordered to be built on the same lines, 
but of reduced dimensions. The credit 
of these precious vessels belongs, as I 
have been told, rather to the Admiralty 
than to the Navy Board ; but, be that as 
it may, it appears clearly that they never 
have been, and never can be, with all the 
bungling expedients and alterations that 
have been resorted to, efficient men of 
war, so that their cost (which, exclusive of 
alterations, amounts to between two and 
three hundred thousand pounds) has been 
absolutely thrown away. But that is not 
the worst; for the attempt to use these 
vessels, puts in perpetual danger the 
lives of our brave officers and men, and 
the honour of the British flag. If your 
lordships will take the trouble of reading 
these papers, you will find that some cap- 
tains tomplain of one thing, some of an- 
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other. In general they think them over- 
masted. One officer is of a contrary opi- 
nion, and wants larger masts and yards. 
But one thing, of which frequent notice is 
taken, appears quite sufficient to account 
for their bad qualities. The size of these 
vessels was considerably reduced, and yet 
they are fitted with the same guns and 
weight of metal as the larger vessels. 
At first, indeed, the Board ordered them 
to carry two guns more ; till one of the 
officers commanding represented that with 
only 20 ports he could not mount 22 guns, 
But it is obvious, that if a certain weight 
of ordnance was just sufficient for a ship 
of 500 tons, it would be too much for one 
of 450; and that, in this case, as in all 
others, the ignorant attempt of partial 
alteration had destroyed the symmetry 
of the machine, and utterly spoilt it. 
One of these ships, the Lee, was in 
March last nearly lost, and with difficulty 
escaped, by throwing over-board her 
guns in a gale of wind; and after this 
severe trial her captain earnestly recom- 
mends that she should be armed with 24 
instead of 32 pound cannonades, which 
he deems “ far too heavy for her;” and 
althongh this suggestion of the captain was 
supported by the recommendation of the 
Navy Board, the captain is threatened to be 
superseded if he does not choose to go to 
seain the ship—or, in other words, fordoing 
his duty by stating that these wretched 
craft were unequal to their weight of guns. 


In short, whoever will take the trouble’ 


of looking into the details which the 
papers furnish on the subject of these 
vessels, will find that a stronger case 
of mismanagement and waste of public 
money never was presented to Parliament. 
This miserable attempt to provide a num- 
ber of vessels of adequate qualities to 
cope with the powerful American sloops 
of war, has utterly failed ; and at this mo- 
ment, after all the experience and warning 
we have had, there are not more than two 
or three vessels of that description in the 
British navy. For I repeat what I have 
before asserted, that a very large propor- 
tion of the smaller vessels of war, which 
by the accounts on the table appear to 
have been in commission at the close of 
the contest with America, were utterly 
useless for any purpose except that of 
patronage. The list of sloops of war 
amounts to 173. The best of these were, 
in point of force, and still more from the 
inefficiency of their crews, unequal to the 
adversaries they had to encounter, as has 
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been abundantly: proved by the minutes 
of the courts-martial on the table, as well 
as by other instances. But 72 of this 
number being of a small size under 16 
guns, could, as ships of war, be of no use 
whatever; and served only to occupy 
4,000 seamen, exclusive of officers ; which, 
if they had been judiciously distributed, 
to strengthen the more effective ships, 
would, in all probability, have prevented 
those disasters of which the country has 
so much reason to complain. 

On the subject of the warfare in the 
lakes of Canada, I must beg the House to 
recollect, that, on the first day of the 
session, the noble viscount boldly as- 
serted, that it would be found on inquiry, 
that every thing necessary to carry on 
those naval operations with vigour and 
effect, was not only supplied, but amply 
supplied by the Government at home, 
and generally (I think he added) in a 
twofold degree. But how does the cor- 
respondence on the table substantiate this 
assertion, imperfect as I believe it to be, 
and without those earnest and repeated 
applications which I understand were 
made by sir James Yeo, for men, and 
supplies of every description? But this 
correspondence between the Government 
in Canada and his Majesty’s ministers, 
abundantly proves that the frequent disas- 
ters were occasioned by the want of 
adequate means. At the commencement 
of the war (August 26 1812) sir George 
Prevost informs you, that the British 
force was decidedly superior on all the 
lakes. In less than a year (on the 24th 
of July, 1813) he tells you, “ the United 
States have acquired a decided superiority 
on Lake Ontario;” and an equally de- 
cided superiority on Lake Erie was too 
fatally proved by the disaster of the gal- 
lant and unfortunate captain Barclay. 
The details of this transaction are in the 
papers before the House ; and every. part 
of them prove most decidedly the total 
want of every thing necessary to consti- 
tute an adequate naval force. The whole 
squadron had not more than 50 British 
seamen, while that opposed to it appears 
to have been perfectly well manned and 
equipped, and superior in sailing and 
efficiency of every description. 

Amongst the attempts made by Govern- 
ment to remedy the want of an adequate 
force to cope with the Americans on the 
lakes, the building of two frigates and 
two sloops at Chatham,—to be again taken 
to pieces, sent across the Atlantic, landed 
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at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and 
taken up the rapids to Lake Ontario, to 
be built there a second time,—is not the 
least curious. It appears by.the .papers 
_ on the table, that on the spot the plan was 
at once deemed impracticable ; and al- 
though, by the zeal and exertions of an 
individual, one of the ships was actually 
conveyed to its place of destination, and 
there altered and launched, the three 
others were disposed of—we are not in- 
formed how; nor are we told what the 
expense of this senseless project has been 
to the nation. 

Just at the close of the war we recovered, 
it is true, our superiority on Lake Ontario, 
by the equipment of a three-decker. 
But how was this effected? Not by any 
forethought or provision made by the 
Government at home, but by the acci- 
dental arrival of some men of war on the 
coast of America, with part of the Duke 
of Weliington’s army, after the conclusion 
of the war with France, which furnished 
their stores just in time to enable sir 
James Yeo to fit out the large ship, 
which, but for this accidental supply, 
could not have been brought forward be- 
fore the winter. Some of these ships 
furnished anchors and cables and other 
necessary stores, and the Centaur her 
lower-deck guns ; without which the new 
ship could not have been effective ; and 
her being rendered so, in the opinion of 
sir James Yeo, as I have been informed, 
saved the province of Upper Canada. 

On the subject of the military opera- 
tions in the late war with America, I 
shall say little; and it is but justice to 
acknowledge that our gallant army, on 
every occasion, maintained its bigh repu- 
tation ; even in that concluding scene, in 
the ill-judged and ill-fated expedition to 
New Orleans. On-this subject I must 
observe, that no disaster in the history of 
this country ever called more loudly for 
- inquiry into the conduct of the authors 
and projectors of the plan. It seems to 
have been originally undertaken without 
any object but that of plunder; and it is 
difficult to imagine what national advan- 
tage could have arisen, or how the great 
objects of the war could have been ma- 
terially promoted by complete success, 
Its complete failure was calamitous in- 
deed, attended by a heavy loss of the 
gallant and victorious followers, and of 
the companion and brother of the illus. 
trious Wellington himself. And yet such 
was the total absence of all public feeling 
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or attention, even when the intelligence 
first arrived, that, I am ashamed to say, 
T really believe, the paltry occurrence of 
the breaking of my windows, and those of 
the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack, which happened about the same 
time, occasioned a greater sensation. How 
then can I, at this distance of time, bope 
to call the attention of this House and the 
public to this fatal and disgraceful trans- 
action? But it was impossible altogether 
to pass over what appears to me to form a 
most prominent feature in the misconduct 
of the late war. 

But, my lords, to return to the conduct 
of the Naval Administration, which is my 
principal object,—it appears to me, that 
however you may be disposed to forget 
the late war with America, and to think 
all retrospective inquiry inexpedient and 
unavailing, you cannot shut your eyes to 
the importance of considering, whether 
the naval service of the country is well or 
ill conducted. On the subject of the con- 
struction of our men of war, I have endea- 
voured to call your attention to a very 
flagrant case of misconduct, detailed in 
the papers on your table. But this is by 
no means the only case of a similar 
nature. In the naval administration of 
the noble earl now at the head of the 
ordnance (earl Mulgrave), a great number 
of 74-gun ships were built, which, as I 
hear, are familiarly known in the navy 
by the name of the Forty Thieves, The 
plan and construction of these ships were 
me in the extreme; and they never 
eould have been good men of war, if they 
had been composed of good materials ; 
but the execution was, if possible, worse 
than the plan, and many of them showed 
immediate symptoms of premature decay, 
and the necessity of great and expensive 
repairs before they had been many months 
at sea. The original cost to the nation of 
these 40 ships cannot have been so little 
as four millions; and I fear very few of 
them would be found at this moment in 
“— respect effective men of war. 

he Queen Charlotte, a first rate, is 
well known to have been found in so 
defective a state, as soon as she was 
launched, that it became necessary, be- 
fore she could be sent to sea, to repair 
her, or rather, it may be said, to build 
her over again at an expense (as I have 
been informed) of 70,000/. 

With these and many such facts before 
us, can it be stated, that the faulty con- 
srtuction and premature decay of our men 
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of war is not a fit object. of the most se- 
rious inquiry? On the important subject 
of the preservation of timber for naval 
purposes, I have heretofore troubled your 
lordships. In the last session I presented 
a petition from captain Layman on the 
subject of a discovery, which he states 
has been made by him, of a method to 
increase the strength and duration of tim- 
ber. Captain Layman is a very intelli- 
gent and well-informed man; and as an 
officer, he has the highest testimony, that 
of the illustrious Nelson, in his favour. 
But whatever his personal claims to atten- 
tion may be, his alleged discovery must 
be admitted to be of the utmost import- 
ance, and well deserving the considera- 
tion of Parliament. There are many 
other topics connected with this subject 
of the navy, on which neither the pa- 
tience of the House, nor the present state 
of my health (which almost incapacitates 
me from addressing your lordships at all) 
will permit me toenlarge. I cannot, how- 
ever, sit down without briefly adverting 
to some of them. Perhaps the most 
injurious consequence of the naval dis- 
asters we have experienced in our late 
contest with the United States, has been 
the moral effect produced by them on the 
minds of our seamen, Doomed as they 
have been, in so many instances, to cer- 
tain defeat, it is impossible that their 
minds should not have been alienated 
from the service, and disgusted by the 
manner in which their lives have been 
sacrificed in unavailing contests with such 
superior force. I bave, indeed, heard that 
great disinclination to serve in these inef- 
ficient sloops of war has been manifested, 
and frequent desertions have been the con- 
sequence. 

Amongst other reforms, which it ap- 
pears to me. the naval service requires, the 
constitution of courts-martial ought not to 
be forgotten. It certainly should seem 
by some late instances that have come 
before the public, that the sentence is 
sometimes at variance with the evidence 
and the law of the case. That to which 
I have before alluded, appears to have 
been unwarrantably severe; and. the con- 
duct of the Admiralty in restoring to his 
rank the officer condemned, shows they 
were of the same opinion. But I have 
seen lately another case of a contrary de- 
scription, where too much lenity appears 
to have been shown; where the evidence 
established proofs of the most deliberate 
and cruel murder. I forbear to particu- 
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larize; but the. noble viscount knows the 
case to which I allude, and I think it of 
the utmost impertance that British seamen 
should: be well assured that they can 
never be ill-treated with impunity; but 
that the most strict and impartial justice 
should punish every case of cruelty or 
oppression. These cases, I will admit, 
are extremely rare, There is perhaps no. 
bogy of men equally numerous so free 
from blame, in this respect, as the officers 
ofthe navy. They are, for the most part, 
as humane as they are brave; but there 
will be always amongst a great number of 
human beings, some of a contrary descrip- 
tion; and these should be restrained by 
the strong and impartial arm of the law, 
and the certainty of punishment. 

Although I am ready to admit that 
Government has not been regardless of 
the just claims of the navy, and has shown 
a disposition to improve the condition both 
of officers and men, on this head much 
still remains to be done; and I think the 
navy havea right to expect that no less 
favour should be shown to them than to 
the army, which in several points is not 
the case. For instance, the widow of a 
naval officer, when she applies for her pen- 
sion, is obliged to swear, that she derives 
no emolument from any other source 
whatever ; whereas the widow of an offi- 
cer of the army proves only, that she re- 
ceives no other emolument from Govern 
ment, 

My lords ; it appears to me too much 
the practice of the present day to strain 
every nerve to make this country a great 
military power; which, in my judgment, 
it can never become advantageously to 
any great degree; but must mainly de- 
pend for its security and greatness on its 
naval strength. This is the natural foun- 
dation of the power and glory of the Bri- 
tish empire ; and on this basis our principak 
security must ultimately rest. It is true, 
the contest in which we are unfortunately 
engaged, assumes at present almost exclu- 
sively a military character; but if it 
should be protracted (and even the most 
sanguine cannot deny the possibility of 
such an event), we shall have to contend 
not only with the naval power of France, 
but, in all probability, with that of Ame- 
rica also. A state of war in Europe can 
scarcely. fail to bring forward again those 
questions of neutral rights and blockade 
which have not been decided by the 
peace; and their successes in the late 
war will tend greatly to encourage the 
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Americans to renew the contest. In this 
point of view an inquiry into the state of 
our naval affairs must be deemed an ob- 
ject of the highest importance; but, for the 
reasons | have before stated, it is not my 
intention at present to urge it. 

Lam fully aware of the very imperfect 
manner in which I have discharged the 
duty I had imposed on myself of bringing 
the subject before your lordships; and no- 
thing but a paramount sense of duty, and 
a desire not to appear to act with levity 
or inconsistency, in leaving the documents 
for which I had moved under more pro- 
mising circumstances unnoticed on your 
table, would have induced me at this time 
to trespass on the patience of the House. 
The noble earl concluded with moving, 
That the House do now adjourn. 

Viscount Melville said, he should leave 
it to the House to decide whether the no- 
ble lord had made out a grave case against 
the naval administration of the country, 
and should content himself with noticing 
only a few of the most prominent topics 
of the speech they had just heard. The 
first charge brought against the Admiralty 
was, that of neglect in not fitting out a 
class of vessels able to cope with those of 
America, With regard to this he would 
observe, that it had always been the sys- 
tem of the British Admiralty to adapt our 
ships to the nature of those with which 
they had to contend; but it could not be 
supposed that the whole system of our 
navy could at once be changed in order 
to meet afew American frigates of a larger 
size than any vessels that had ever gone 
under that name. The fact was, that the 
Admiralty had fitted out two or three ves- 
sels of this class, but it was impossible to 
cover the seas with them, so as to meet 
the American vessels wherever they were 
to be found. With regard to the noble 
lord’s statement, as to the deficiency of 
the Java’s complement, it was the first 
time he had ever heard of it, and he be- 
lieved it to be totally unfounded. With 
regard to the capture of that frigate, he 
thought it no disgrace in a ship of inferior 
force being obliged to yield to another 
that was greatly its superior. The same 
general observation was applicable to the 
capture of some of our sloops of war. The 
Americans had three or four heavy vessels 
of this class, and it so happened that they 
fell in with some British sloops of inferior 
size, when the result of the contest was 
unfortunate. But the noble lord had not 
adverted to the captures of American 
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merchantmen and men of war by the Bri-: 
tish navy, by which their commerce had 
been almost annihilated, and by which 
the honour of the British flag had been 
upheld. The noble lord complained, that 
adequate attention had not been paid to 
skill in ship-building by the British Ad- 
miralty. It might be said, however, that 
this country had become the first naval 
power in the world, and that no nation 
could send to sea and keep at sea the 
same number of valuable and usefu! ships. 
From the number of our distant settle- 
ments, it was absolutely necessary that we 
should have large and roomy ships, capa- 
ble of great stowage, and of keeping the 
sea for a long time ; we could not, there- 
fore, generally imitate the light American 
schooners, that were calculated rather for 
expedition than for those purposes to 
which our navy must generally be applied. 
Measures had been adopted to remedy 
that deficiency in ship-building skill 
which had been complained of, and he 
trusted that they would soon remove all 
ground of complaint. The noble viscount 
next adverted to the complaints of the 
inadequate protection of our trade, which 
he contended to be without foundation. 
They had heard of American privateers 
infesting our coasts, and committing de- 
predations even in our creeks and har- 
bours. He would assert, that the com- 
plaints on this head were grossly exag- 
gerated ; and when the merchants who 
made them were asked for their authority, 
they could assign no other but that of 
newspaper reports. He would repeat 
what he had stated on a former occasion, 
that it appeared from the books at Lloyd’s, 
that the number of captures last year in 
the European seas as far as the Canarics, 
amounted to 172, Ofthese the wholenum- 
ber of coasters captured was 13, while of 
running ships, and those that deserted con- 
voy, the number was 94. The fact was, that 
many captains of merchantmen, on hear- 
ing of the termination of hostilities with 
France, ventured a run without convoy. 
This was peculiarly the case with those 
from the Mediterranean ; and off Cape St. 
Vincent’s they were exposed to American 
privateers. He could add, that the report 
of several captures, which appeared in 
the newspapers, was totally unfounded. 
Of this description was that of a vessel 
said to be taken in Dublin bay, and also 
the reported capture of the Blazer gun- 
brig off the coast of Ireland.—The next 
topic to which he should briefly advert, 
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was the conduct of the war on the lakes of 
America. The noble lord asserted, that 
our disasters there arose from inadequate 
supplies: but perhaps there was no one 
circumstance more surprising than the 
extent of the naval exertions that were 
made in that quarter. For every seaman, 
shipwright, cable, and every article of 
military equipment, sent out from this 
country, the Americans could with facility 
supply double the number; and yet the 
war ended with an acknowledged supe- 
riority on our part on the principal lake 
——a superiority so decided, that the enemy 
durst not venture to come out to meet us. 
The noble lord had insinuated that deser- 
tion had latterly increased in the British 
navy, from the moral effects of American 
success. He would utterly deny the as- 
sertion; for the fact was, that desertion 
had greatly decreased; and it was a cir- 
cumstance most honourable to the cha- 
racter of British seamen, that it was 
almost unknown on the lakes, where they 
were engaged in a species of service the 
most laborious and anxious, without hope 
of prize-money, and where strong encou- 
ragements to desertion had been held out 
by the enemy. If any one circumstance 
had more than another engaged the at- 
tention of the Board of Admiralty for 
years past, it was that the seamen should 
have no just ground of complaint as to 
their treatment; and he would venture to 
say, that there was not a seaman in the 
navy that was worth his victuals, who 
would assert the contrary. The noble 
viscount next proceeded to make a variety 
of observations on the state of the dock- 
yards, in the course of which he said, that 
there was now a constant supply of well- 
seasoned timber for the purpose of ship- 
building, and that no necessity now existed 
for resorting to the merchants’ yards. He 
concluded by opposing his negative to 
the present motion. 

Lord Rolle rose to express his opinion 
that a weaker case had never been 
brought before the House, particularly as 
contrasted with the voluminous mass of 
papers that had been moved for in support 
of it. He could assure the noble mover, 
that he would never vote for his being 
made first lord of the Admiralty. 


The Earl of Darnley replied; after 
which his motion was put, and negatived. 
The Bills on the table were then passed 
through their various steges, and the 
House adjourned. 
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New Post-orrice Biut.} The order 
of the day for the further consideration of 
the report of the Post-office Bill, having 
been read, Mr. Lushington moved, “ That 
the Bill be now re-committed.”” 

Mr. H. Sumner then rose, and stated the 
objections he had uniformly advanced 
against the re-building of the Post-office, 
on the contemplated plan, since the mea- 
sure was first agitated. He apologised for 
being absent when the subject was last 
discussed. The reason of which was, that, 
as it stood amongst the orders, and a great 
variety of notices preceded it, on a day 
when the notices were to come on first, he 
had no idea that the subject would have 
been discussed on that evening. Many 
of the notices were, however, deferred, for 
the purpose of then considering the Bill— 
a proceeding which he did not think fair 
or candid. With respect to the mode in 
which the expense of erecting the new 
Post-office was to be defrayed, it appeared 
to him to be in the highest degree unjust. 
All taxation should be as general as pos- 
sible ; and, except in cases of local im- 
provement, this principle ought never to 
be deviated from. But, in the present 
instance, the citizens of London, and the 
inhabitants of some of the adjacent coun- 
ties, would be taxed for a public work, 
from which they would derive no more 
benefit than the other subjects of the 
empire, He never could agree to charge, 
on the Orphans’ Fund, any part of the 
expense of the new building. That Fund 
was placed under the management of the 
corporation of London; and he was one 
of those who did not much admire the 
way in which they had discharged the 
trust committed to them. No Jess than 
900,600. had been subtracted from that 
Fund, and appropriated to that for- which 
it was never intended. The bonds issued 
to raise 600,0V0l. of that sum, bore a 
discount of 16, 18, and even 20 per cent., 
so that in raising the money, the public 
had sustained a loss of not less than 
160,000/, The works which the City had 
caused to be executed, arid which were to 
be defrayed out of this Fund, were not en- 
titled to approbation, Blackfriars Bridge 


had been open about 43 years, and it was 
now in such a state of decay, that, unless 
40 or 50,0001, were laid out in necessary 
repairs, it would not probably last for 
twenty years more. 
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was adapted to the purposes for which it 
was erected, was a complaint made by 
every person who examined it. That 
building cost 95,000/.; and the committee 
of that House, lately appointed to exa- 
mine the state of the gaols in the metro- 
polis, observed, in their report, that it was 
much to be lamented so large a sum had 
been so ill applied. In his opinion, the 
Orphans’ Fund, placed as it was, under 
the direction of the corporation of London, 
was a perpetual source of job to many of 
the officers connected with that corpora- 
tion. The hon. gentleman then adverted 
to the accounts of the balances of the 
Orphans’ Fund, which had been laid before 
the House, and which, he expressed his 
belief, were not correct. He denied the 
necessity of having a collector of the coal 
duty in the port of London—although the 
person who filled the situation, he ad- 
mitted, was very moderately paid, having 
only 150/. per annum. But where there 
was a chamberlain, into whose hands the 
money ought to be paid, he could not see 
the prudence of allowing balances to accu- 
mulate in the bands of another person. 

_ Sir James Shaw defended the city of 
London from the imputations attempted 
to be cast upon it by the hon. gentleman 
who had spoken last, and repeated the’ 
arguments which he had urged on former 
occasions in favour of this Bill. He con- 
sidered the Orphans’ Fund could not be 
better applied than in the erection of a 
new Post-office, which would not alone 


prove beneficial to the city of London 


itself, but to the country at large, from the 
great facility which would be yiven in the 
transaction of public business in this 
department. 

Mr. Grenfell considered that his hon. 
friend was entitled to considerable praise 
for the zeal which he had displayed in 
his opposition to this measure. He could 
not agree, however, in the comments 
which he had made on the hon. alderman 
opposite (sir W. Curtis), whose conduct 
he considered as having been unobjec- 
tionable in every sense of the word, as far 
as regarded his duty of collector of the duty 
on coals, 

Sir W. Curtis defended himself from the 
charge which had been brought against 
him, and submitted, that the compensation 
which he received for the trouble of col- 
lecting the duties on coals was far from 
being too liberal. There were many 
situations in which collectors received 51. 
per cent, for the execution of their duties, 
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whereas he received but two-pence in the 
pound, and he was responsible for ver 
considerable sums. With respect to the 
course taken by the city of London in the 
appropriation of the Orphans’ Fund, he 
thought they could not do better than in 
appropriating it to the improvement of 
their streets. 

Mr. Baring was convinced that whatever 
the hon. baronet had had to do with the 
Orphans’ Fund, had, like every other trans- 
action of his life, been conducted with the 
strictest honour. But he could not let the 
subject pass without again entering his 
protest against the wanton and unneces- 
sary expenditure of money on the building 
of the new Post-office. There was no 
doubt that it was intended to prolong the 
duty upon coals, in order to replenish the 
Orphans’ Fund, and make up for the 
money to be taken from it. The city of 
London imposed these duties not only 
upon the city of Westminster, but also 
on the country for thirty or forty miles 
round; and this tax, altogether objection- 
able, was laid upon people who had no 
interest in the improvements to which it 
was applied. The hon. gentleman then 
repeated the objections he had made 
against the Bill in its different stages. It 
seemed as if the Treasury overflowed with 
money, and that Government was looking 
about to see how it could be expended. 
Something between 80,000/. and 90,000/; 
had been spent upon the present Post- 
office within the last ten years; and before 
much of the mortar was hardly dry, the 
same persons who had thus enlarged it, 
came to parliament: to apply to have it 
pulled down and rebuilt, at an expense of 
600 or 700,0001, The buildings as they 
now stood were in good repair, and per- 
fectly adequate to the purposes to which 
they were devoted. The hon. gentleman 
concluded with moving, as an amend- 
ment, that instead of ‘ now,’ the House 
should go into the committee ‘ this day 
three months.’ 

The House divided: For the amend- 
ment, 35; Against it, 85—Majority, 50. 

The House then went into the com- 
mittee, when Mr. H. Sumner proposed an 
amendment to the clause relative to the 
committee for superintending the building. 
It was, that instead of the names of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council of the City of London, be substi- 
tuted those of the members for London, 
Westminster, and the four counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and Kent. On 
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this a division took place : For the amend- 
ment, 15; Against it, 62—Majority, 47. 

The committee proceeded to go through 
the remaining clauses. 

Mr. Sumner observed, that it would be 
proper to restrict the power of purchasing 
buildings, which was now given to the 
public for five years. He thought they 
should be obliged to decide in eighteen 
months what buildings or ground ther 
would purchase, and to complete the pur- 
chase within six months after. 

Mr. Gordon observed, that there was 
no clause in the Bill to insure the compe- 
tition of architects in preparing estimates. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was for the Treasury to procure a 
plan by competition between the archi- 
tects, but he did not intend to propose the 
insertion of a clause to that effect in the 
Bill. Before Parliament met again, it 
might be in the power of the Government 
to select the plan and submit it to the 
House. 

Mr. Sumner thought that the House 
should see the plan and estimate before 
the money was voted. 

Mr. Butterworth observed, that a fair 
estimate, founded on the size of the pro- 
posed area, had been given in. 

Mr. Bankes thought the proposed area 
was much larger than necessary. 

. Mr. Sumner said, that he always sus- 
pected, and still did suspect, that there 
w4s some abominable job lurking in the 
back ground. When an area was pur- 
chased so much larger than the necessities 
of a post-office required, he did suppose 
that the object was to build elegant 
houses for the persons employed in the 
Post-office. When he endeavoured to 
get information for the committee on this 
subject, the constant answer was, that al- 
most every office he could mention must 
be on the ground floor, or there might be 
@ most serious public inconvenience. He 
had even asked, was it absolutely necessar 
that the room in which the coachmen’s 
great coats were left should be on the 
ground floor, and he was told that it was 
necessary. ‘The consequences that he ex- 
pected to follow were—that after a very 
great area of ground was bought, and 
covered with all the necessary offices for 
Carrying on the business of the Post-office 
on the ground floor, it would then be 
proposed to fit up elegant apartments over 
them, for the accommodation of those per- 
sons to whom it was wished to afford this 
accommodation. 
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Upon the clause for appointing com- 
missioners to superintend the clearing of 
the ground, 

Mr. Sumner observed, that the value of 
the materials of the houses purchased for 
thisarea would be about 60,000l., of which 
the Orphans’ Fund ought to be given credit 
for its proportion. He understood that all 
this was to be applied to making a new. 
great sewer. Now he could not see, if be 
sewer was necessary in this part of the 
town, why it should not be made at the 
expense of the parishes, or why it should 
be thrown on the Orphans’ Fund. , 

Upon the clause, that the sum of 
240,000/. should be granted by Govern- 
ment for the purposes of the Act, 

Mr. Sumner declared, that he was not 
one who found fault with the right hon. 
gentleman for raising 36,000,000. for 
carrying on the war. He considered it 
as a choice of twoevils, and was decidedly 
of opinion, that it was better to engage 
mahfully in the contest at this moment, 
than to labour under more disadvantages 
twelye months hence. He thought it 
better to make the effort at once, and give 
his concurrence most cordially to the po- 
licy that was about to be pursued. At 
the same time, however, it was painful for 
him to find many grievous and unnecessary 
burthens brought into the account; he 
considered it quite unnecessary to vote so 
large a sum of money for building a new 
Post-office, whilst the country was groan- 
ing and dying under the anticipation of 
future taxation. He objected to every 
superfluous expense, and must, therefore, 
resist this clause. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it more manly to bring forward the ex- 
penses at once. It was not to be under- 
stood, that the whole of the money would 
be wanted immediately, but power was 
given to provide for the charges, as they 
should be required from time to time. 

Mr. Sumner maintained, that a progres- 
sive vote would manifest a due and proper 
attention to the expenses of the country, 
under existing circumstances. It would 
show a wish on the part of Government 
to reduce the expenditure as much as 
possible. 

Mr. Gordon could not understand that 
it was absolutely necessary to build anew 
Post-office this year, as the business had 
been hitherto conducted with so much 
ability. He trusted, therefore, that his 
hon. friend would press a division on this 
clause. 
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The House divided: For the Clause, 48 ; 
Against it, 14;—Majority 34. The House 
resumed, and the report was ordered to 
be received to-morrow. 


ConvENTION wiTH THE KING OF THE 
NETHERLANDS.| The Substance of the 
Convention between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, the King of the Netherlands, and 
the Emperor of Russia, respectively, 
signed at London the 19th of May 1815 ; 
the statement of the capital, interest, and 
sinking fund of that part of the Russian 
debt in Holland, to be provided for by 
Great Britain, in pursuance of the Con- 
vention of the 19th May 1815, having 
been referred to the ccnsideration of a 
committee of the whole House, 

- Lord Castlereagh, in rising, pursuant to 
the notice he had given, said, he was de- 
sirous of carrying the feelings of the com- 
mittee back to that period at which the 
independence of Holland was restored. 
At that auspicious moment he was sure 
but one sentiment pervaded the country, 
and nothing could have been less con- 
genial with it, than for ministers to have 
exercised the rights of war with respect 
to the colonies of Holland, after the deli- 
verance of that country from the hands of 
the enemy. It would have been in oppo- 
sition to the feelings of the nation to have 
treated Holland in any other respect than 
as a country with which it was our object 
to maintain the most friendly relations ; 
and, much as he should have lamented if 
an amicable arrangement could not have 
been made by which England could retain 
the Cape of Good Hope, which was so 
important to this country from its con- 
nexion with our territories in the East, and 
reluctant as he should have been to have 
Jost any opportunity of placing so large a 
mass of British property as was contained 
in the islands of Berbice, Demerara, and 
Essequibo, permanently under the protec- 
tion of the Crown of England; much as 
he should have regretted such important 
cessions, still would he have been content 
to forego all the benefits of retaining them, 
rather than have failed to act with friendly 
liberality towards Holland. It ought not 
to be disguised, that though France might 
have overrun Holland from the lust of 
conquest, much of the misery which had 
fallen on that unfortunate country, had 
been inflicted on account of the attach- 
ment it had cherished four England. This 
feeling, so difficult to extinguish, has 
never ceased to manifest itself; and it 


was possible that but for this, Holland 


might for a longer time have escaped the 
storms by which she was overwhelmed. 
If he was right in supposing, that from the 
period at which we had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the restoration of Holland, 
there was no disposition to exercise the 
rights of war harshly against her, he 
trusted the arrangement he had now to 
bring under the consideration of the com- 
mittee, would be approved as consonant 
with the true policy of England, and as 
fair and liberal with respect to Holland. 
There were three points to which he - 
should now address himself: First, the sum 
proposed to be given to Sweden in consi- 
deration of the abandonment of her claims 
on the island of Guadaloupe: Second, 
the grant for the fortifications of the Ne- 
therlands: And, thirdly, the advance to 
be made in favour ‘of Russia on account of 
a loan raised in Holland. ‘The arrange- 
ments which had been made, and for 
which he was about to call upon them to 
provide, it was proper to observe, had all 
been made independent of the present 
circumstances of Europe, and would all 
have been to be submitted to Parliament, 
had no new occasion called for their co- 
operation with this country in a strug- 
gle against the power of France. It 
would be recollected that the island of 
Guadaloupe had been ceded to Sweden 
by this country. Our right to it had 
been transferred to Sweden, though no 
positive guarantee had been entered into 
that she should continue to possess it after 
war should be at an end. We, however, 
were certainly bound to support her pre- 
tensions as our Ally, when peace should 
be concluded, so far as circumstances 
would permit. When the Swedish Treaty 
was discussed and sanctioned by that 
House, there was no point perhaps that 
was more particularly looked to than this, 
on account of the embarrassments it was 
feared it might throw in the way of a fu- 
ture accommodation with France; and 
could it then have been foreseen that this 
difficulty might be obviated by a pecu- 
niary arrangement, it would have lessened 
the number of the objections urged against 
that Treaty. When peace was about to 
be made with France, then no longer an 
adverse power, he could not but feel that 
having lost St. Domingo, unless she re- 
gained Guadaloupe, she would want that 
existence in the West Indies, which he 
thought she ought at all times to possess; 
for he was of opinion that the interests of 
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her commerce made it necessary that she 
should be of importance in that quarter, 
and this he regarded as essential to the 
peace of the world. Under these circum- 
stances, then, it would be seen, that had 
not Sweden lent. herself to the arrange- 
ment necessary to get over this difficulty, 
there would have been much embarrass- 
ment in concluding the late peace, From 
this statement, it would be seen that the 
vote which would be proposed in favour of 
Sweden, did not at al! arise out of the pre- 
sent circumstances of Europe, but out of 
the arrangement which had been thought 
advisable at a period of the late war, 
when the state of things was not so fa- 
vourable to the Allies, as they were at a 
subsequent time, and when but for the 
arrangement referred to, it might have 
been impossible for Russia to make the 
efforts she had made, and which had led 
to the Treaty of Paris. The fortifications 
in the Netherlands would call for no ad- 
vance from this country in the present 
year. The system of fortifying the Ne- 
therlands he considered wise, even as a 
measure of economy. It was necessary 
to preserve Holland and her navy inde- 
pendent of France, and this could only be 
secured by making the Netherlands strong 
as a military position. This would save 
the country the excessive expense of re- 
pelling the attempts which France might 
be induced to make at any future period. 
With this view of the subject, he con- 
ceived this country to be highly interested 
in fortifying the Netherlands in the man- 
ner proposed, the expense of which would 
be met gradually. With respect to the 
loan raised in Holland, for the service of 
Russia, which we were called on to pay, 
he really was not in possession of the in- 
formation necessary to enable him to say 
whether or not the anecdote recounted by 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) of 
its origin, was correct. If the loan was 
raised for the purpose which had been 
stated, he would join with the hon. gen- 
tleman in reprobating its object; but the 
propriety or impropriety of the present 
arrangement could not be determined by 
the policy which caused the loan to be 
raised. The fact was, such a debt was in 
existence, and the question for the com- 
mittee to consider was, whether Russia 
was entitled to such assistance, and whe- 
ther Holland had done any thing to entitle 
her to expect that England would give it ? 
The noble lord then proceeded to set 
forth the claims which Russia had to the 
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gratitude of Holland, and the necessity of 
those charges being cheerfully borne by 
a country delivered from foreign oppres- 
sion, which were attendant on the opera- 
tions of those who were the means of re- 
storing its liberty. If nations placed in 
this situation failed gratefully to take upon 
themselves such expenses, the effect would 
be fatal to the cause of freedom, as those 
great Powers who had the means of pro- 
curing their emancipation, would betaught 
to pursue a more insulated line of policy. 
On the advance of the Allies to t 

Rhine, the Sovereigns of the smaller states 
(twenty-two in number) had agreed, in 
aid of the exertions of the three great 
Powers, not only to furnish a certain quota 
of men for the future operations of the 
campaign, but they had also agreedeach to 
contribute asum of money equal to one 
year’s revenue of their respective domi- 
nions. It was thought Holland ought to — 
do as much as these, and indeed some- 
thing more, as before her military exer- 
tions had not been so great. With the 
wishes of the Allies the King of the Ne- 
therlands had complied. The noble lord 
then went on to prove how equitable the 
claim was which he felt it his duty to 
prefer on the part of the King of the Ne- 
therlands. The arrangement made would 
be as beneficial to him as it was consonant 
to the policy of this country. It went to 
give the greatest power in Europe an in- 
terest in the conservation of the indepen- 
dence of Holland; and however ready- 
that Power might have proved itself to 
make great sacrifices for the public good, 
he considered it no misfortune for the poli- 
tics of Europe, that interest should in this 
instance unite with duty. It was said that 
Russia might again act as from circum- 
stances she had found herself compelled to 
do in the last war; and, in that case, the 
payments by Holland would cease. If that 
period should arrive, our payments also 
would be suspended, as they would if by 
any circumstance the Netherlands should 
be separated from Holland. The state of 
things which had called upon us to take 
this charge upon ourselves, had given us 
an opportunity of fairly, and without the 
appearance of illiberality, proposing to 
Holland the cession of her colonies to 
England. He had much satisfaction in 
stating, that our conduct in this respect 
had been justly appreciated on the part of 
Holland. She had viewed it as a fair 


proposition made by a friendly power, 
and not considered it as the demand of a 
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nation who, having obtained possession of 
her colonies in time of war, refused to re- 
linquish them on the return of peace. The 
colonies obtained by the arrangement 
entered into with Holland, were of great 
importance to this country, not only on 
account of their connexion with our 
Eastern possessions, but on account of the 
situation in which they placed us with 
respect to South America, by which a 
constant supply of cotton was secured, 
which would prove an important advan- 
tage to the manufacturers of one of our 
staple commodities. The King of the 
Netherlands had certainly of himself taken 
measures for putting an end to the Slave- 
trade; but the situation of some of the 
ceded colonies presented such facilities to 
the smuggling of slaves into them, that it 
could hardly be hoped the evil would be 
effectually remedied but by placing them 
under the care of this country. The ar- 
rangement made had not been decided 
upon from an inordinate wish to extend 
our colonial possessions, but to promote 
the interests of our manufactures, and to 
ive greater effect to that system of po- 
i which the country had so anxiously 
at-heart. With respect to the payments, 
he had to state, that the first to be made 
on account of the loan to Russia would be 
about the middle of the year 1816, and 
its amount, including interest and sinking 
fund, would be 136,000/. This, as he had 
before stated, would only be continued so 
long as the Netherlands were separated 
from France, and would cease if the 
Orange family should unfortunately be 
displaced. Nothing would be required 
at present for the fortifications of the Ne- 
therlands ; but in a Committee of Supply, 
he should move the grant of 1,000,000/, 
to Sweden, as compensation to her for 
giving up Guadaloupe. The noble lord 
concluded by moving, “ That provision 
be made out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain for the payment of the in- 
terest on the capital sum of twenty-five 
millions of florins, Dutch currency, being 
part of the loan made in Holland for the 
service of the Emperor of Russia; toge- 
ther with a sinking fund for the liquida- 
tion thereof, and the expenses attending 
the same.” 

Mr. Whitbread, in reference to what had 
been said by the noble lord of the agree- 
ment made by the Sovereigns of the 
smaller states, to advance in aid of the 
common cause a sum equal to one year’s 
revenue of their respective dominions, 
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desired to know if any payments had, in 
oint of fact, been made. The debt owed 
y Russia to Holland, he believed, had 
been contracted by -the grandmother of 
the Emperor Alexander, and for a number 
of years no part of the principal or inte- 
rest had been paid. 

Lord Casélereagh stated some issues to 
have been made by the minor states, of 
Exchequer-bills, or something of that 
sort, in consequence of the arrangement 
to which they were parties. The Emperor 
of Russia had indeed made the discharge 
of the debt due to Holland a point of 
honour; but the payments had been sus- 
pended while Holland was essentially 
French. 

Mr. Whitbread considered the explana- 
tion of the noble lord to be but a poor 
excuse for the conduct of Russia. The 
country, he thought, would be little dis- 
posed to pay a loan which had been con- 
tracted to put a Russian armament in 
motion against the independence of Po- 
land, after supporting with their money 
the opposite side of the question on a 
former occasion. He thought it very 
desirable that we should know whether 
or not we were called upon to pay the 

rice of that iniquity which we thought 
it our duty to oppose before. Notwith- 
standing the arrangement which had been 
made, he considered the situation of the 
creditors of Russia in Holland, to be but 
indifferent after all. 

Mr. Tierney admired nothing so much 
as the ingenuity of the noble lord. It 
was only when he got to the end of his 
speech, that those who listened to him 
could tell what was going on. He spoke 
much of the amicable arrangement which 
had taken place, but spoke as if it was 
attended with no inconvenience, as if it 
was to throw no burthen on the people, 
and after all it came out that 8,000,000/. 
was to be sent from this country. 

Lord Castlereagh controverted this state- 
ment, and showed the right hon. gentle- 
man that in no way could it be proved 
that the charges referred to would exceed 
5,000,000, 

Mr. Tierney, admitting them to be but 
5,000,000/., would venture to say, that 
nobody who heard the speech of the 
noble lord could have thought from his 
manner that he was about to propose a 
vote of 5,000,000/. It was worthy of 
remark, that these conventions, which had 
been concluded some time, were not 
brought forward till the middle of June. 
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He thought it must appear to the House, 
that there had been a wish for conceal- 
ment on the part of the noble lord. On 
private information he had ventured three 
months ago to ask the noble lord a ques- 
tion connected with the subject of them. 
The answer was ambiguous—it was in 
substance, that the Opposition were at 
their old tricks—they were asking many 
impertinent questions, to which he should 
not then reply, but a time would come 
when he would satisfactorily answer all. 
It should seem this time was now arrived ; 
but he thought he had a right to ask, 
why it did not come before ? He thought 
there was something very improper, and 
(uot to use the word in an offensive sense), 
suspicious, in such concealment. Why 
these papers had not been brought for- 
ward before, the noble lord ought to 
explain before he left the House that 
night. Those arrangements might be 
advantageous to Europe, but why should 
this country have to pay for them? Be- 
cause Sweden had consented to accept a 
compensation of 25,000,000 of francs for 
Guadaloupe, his Britannic Majesty, as a 
friend and ally, was pleased to take the 
payment of that sum upon himself, But 
wherefore should he do it? This was what 
he wished to know. Holland had gained 
the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, 
and ought to consider the exclfange of 
four colonies, for that large portion of 
European territory, a very good bargain. 
The noble lord’s speech a few nights since 
had excited much astonishment in Hol- 
land; and he had received a letter from 
an honest Dutchman, who said, “ I have 
endeavoured to understand lord Castle- 
reagh’s speech, and have not been able to 
make out one word of it.”” The finances 
of Holland were not in so dilapidated a 
State as to require such an interference on 
our part. By her union with France, 
she had got rid of two-thirds of her debt. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
smile at this method of disposing of a 
national debt; but if he went on much 
longer, he would be compelled to have 
recourse to similar means.—(Hear!)—The 
noble lord had no right to pledge the 
country to pay one million without the 
knowledge of Parliament. From his 
speech it would appear that the price of 
the colonies ceded to England was es 
136,0001., whilst it was, in fact, five mil- 
lions, which far surpassed their value. 
What was the use of our retaining the 
Cape of Good Hope, when we were in 
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possession of the Mauritius? Holland, 
at the time she gave us up the sovereignty 
of that colony, preserved all its uses to 
herself, and only left us the expense of | 
its possession. Is was the same with the 
three other colonies ; all persons residing in 
them were to have the right of trading as 
before, with the Dutch dominions in 
Europe; so that they might, if they 
pleased, refuse to convey their merchan- 
dize to this country. It made, therefore, 
no difference to us whether those islands. 
were in the hands of the Dutch or in out 
own. The last thing thatought to have been 
done, ought to have been bargaining for 
colonies in the West Indies. But he was 
convinced there remained a story to be told 
of some secret arrangement, which would 
creep out in another twelvemonth. It had 
been said that we had made a good bar- 
gain, when for five millions, which the 
loss on the exchange would reduce to 
four, we had obtained 600,000 men from 
the Allies. But there was perhaps an- 
other colonial arrangement of five mil- 
lions behind. The noble lord said, that 
the country would only have 136,0001. to 
pay; but this expenditure was to go on 
until the two millions should be liquidated, 
which would not take a shorter period 
than 33 years. Could not Holland have 
endured such adebt? If unable to pay 
the two millions at once, she could not be 
embarrassed with the arrangement that 
had been made, and could have easily 
met the yearly instalments of 136,000/. 
This very arrangement showed that there 
was no necessity we should take them 
upon ourselves, With all the noble lord’s 
power in that House, if he had fairly said 
that the country was to pay five millions, 
he would not have obtained a majority. 
He wished to know how we came into 
possession of the island of Banca, which 
we had ceded to the Dutch. When the 
noble lord wanted five millions to fortify 
Belgium, which was to remain in the pos- 
session of Holland, he ought to show that 
Holland was unable to do it herself; other- 
wise he plundered the people of England. 
He should like to see ministers negociating 
with Holland to pay for the fortifications 
of Plymouth or the Isle of Man! The 
country could not bear such expenditure. 
When the finances were completely drain- 
ed, to pull out of one’s pocket papers con- 
cealed for a twelvemonth, and ask five 
millions, required all the powers of the 
noble lord’s countenance to face it. At 


this time of the session, the House was 
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entirely at his mercy. Gentlemen were 
necessarily engaged in the group and 
could not attend. After such a laborious 
session, he did not complain of their ab- 
sence, but of the noble lord, for delaying 
matters of this importance until he knew 
there could be no opportunity of their be- 
ding effectually discussed. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that the reason 
why the Treaties had not been brought 
down before, was, that they were not then 
in a proper shape: they were, even now, 
imperfect. The Convention between the 
emperor of Russia and the king of the 
Netherlands, which alone gave them vali- 
dity, had not been concluded until the 
19th of May last. He maintained, that to 
fortify the places in Belgium was not a 
Dutch object merely, but one which in- 
terested all Europe, and this country in 
and that Holland ought not to 

e allowed to exhaust her resources by 
incurring expenses beyond her strength. 
If England alone had conquered the Ne- 
therlands, then it would have been fair 
and just in her to exchange them for the 
Dutch colonies, and to pay no other price. 
But that was not the case: she had no 
right to dispose of Belgium as she pleased, 
as it was as much in the power of the 
Allied Sovereigns as in hers. With re- 


spect to the island of Banca, he could not 


charge his memory with the manner in 
which we had acquired it; but he had no 
doubt our title to its possession would be 
found a good one. 

Mr. Wallace stated, that the rajah of 
Banca, having murdered all the Dutch, 
and declared himself independent of them, 
which he was not before, had afterwards 
been obliged to fly. His brother had then 
been made sovereign, and had ceded his 
rights to us. 

Mr. Forbes believed that the rajah of 
Banca had been forced to enter into an 
improvident contract for tin hy the Dutch 
government: that he had assisted us in 
taking Java, but that when after the suc- 
cess of that enterprise, our commander had 
insisted on his fulfilling the contract en- 
tered into with the Dutch government, he 
had resisted it. The consequence was, 
that we had sent an army against him and 
taken possession of his territories.. This, 
he was convinced, was the original cause 
of his losing Banca. As to his being de- 

osed afterwards, he could say nothing. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that according 
to the last speaker, the rajah of Banca had 
assisted the English in the conquest of Java. 


Mr, Wallace denied that fact. He had 
never moved until after the English had 
taken possession of Java, when he had 
seized that occasion to murder all the 
Dutch inbabitants in his dominions, 

Mr. Bankes objected to the treaty under 
which the payment of the Dutch loan was’ 
guaranteed to Russia by this country, 
having formerly objected to the original 
treaty, of which this was to be considered 
abranch. The noble lord had rung the 
changes upon the terms, grand system, 
national generosity, and liberal policy, 
until he almost persuaded himself that this 
country was capable of supplying pecu- 
nlary resources to the whole of Europe ; 
and it was obvious that Holland was not 
now, and could not for many years be in 
a situation to repay to England, even the 
salvage of her colonies, much less the 
enormous sums that they had cost this 
country. He objected to the system upon 
which Government was now acting with 
regard to foreign powers ; they were em- 
barking this country too much in foreign 
policy, and connecting her too intimately 
with continental affairs. Upon a question 
like the present, the utmost deliberation 
was necessary, and he thought that the 
treaty ought to have been presented to 
Parliament long ago. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that it was 
wholly inconsistent with the practice of 
Parliament, and indeed with the esta- 
blished system of the constitution, that 
treaties should be laid upon the table’ 
pending negociations, and, on that ac- 
count, that which related to the question 
now before the House had been delayed. 
Undoubtedly his hon. friend possessed a 
very enlarged mind, but he had a singular 
facility in contracting it to the narrowest 
view of the question; thus, while he 
painted to the House so strongly the in- 
conveniencies that might result from the 
payment of this money, he forgot entirely 
to consider the alternative, of what might 
be the consequences if the demand were 
not discharged: while he was censuring 
the subsidies that during the late war bad 
been paid to our Allies, he neglected to 
notice the brilliant events that it had pro- 
duced, and the full equivalent that Great 
Britain had derived for these sacrifices. 

Sir John Newport dwelt upon the im- 
policy of repairing the fortresses on the 
frontiers of Belgium that might in future 
devolve into. the hands of the enemy, and 
allow him to turn our own weapons upon 
ourselves, while we, even when we re- 
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turned them, obtained no adequate ad- 
vantage. The noble lord had said much 
of the increased facilities we possessed of 
terminating the Slave-trade when Deme- 
rara, Essequibo, and Berbice, were in our 
hands; but unless we possessed the most 
important colony of Surinam also, sir John 
doubted whether we could act with the 
least effect. He recommended that the 
House should pause before it consented to 
the present vote, or sanctioned a treaty 
transferring the island of Banca to another 
power, when in fact it was not known 
what right we had to dispose of it, no 
satisfactory information having been given 
it what way it came into our hands. All 
that the noble lord could say was, that we 
had possession of it, and therefore he pre- 
sumed that it came fairly and honestly 
into our hands, 

Mr. Baring contended, that not the 
slightest foundation had yet been laid for 
the proposition of the noble lord; he 
conceived that it was quite irregular for 
Parliament to be called upon to give its 
sanction to a treaty before it had been 
ratified by the foreign power with whom 
it was made. There seemed neither rea- 
son nor justice in calling upon Great Bri- 
tain to make good this debt to Holland ; 
and the probability appeared to be, that 
while the Sovereigns were squabbling at 


Vienna for pieces of territory, the noble 
lord, to restore harmony, had thrown in 
the money of Great Britain, without re- 
ference either to the amount, or the bene- 


fits it was likely to produce. It would 
doubtless be replied, that the value of the 
Dutch colonies was great; but the truth 
was, that the island of Guadaloupe alone 
was worth iofinitely more than all the 
Dutch possessions in the West Indies united. 


noble lord ventured to contradict this 
assertion, it would only show that he 
really knew nothing about the subject. 
Ile doubted even whether it would have 
been politic to have accepted these colo- 
nies from the Dutch. The Cape of Good 
Hope could be of no use to us, Mauritius 
and St. Helena being in our hands; the 
only object which was desirable was to 
keep the Cape of Good Hope out of hostile 
hands : but in the hands of the Dutch, our 
allies, it would be safe; so that the only 
question was, who should bear the ex- 
pense ? There was one reason, to be sure, 
why we should bear it—which was, that 
we had a governor there, in the receipt of 
40,0001. a year (Hear!) ; for twice which 
( VOL. XXXL. ) 
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sum the thrifty Dutchman would have 
supported the whole colony. In the colo- 
nies also the Dutch were to have a joint 
trade with ourselves; for though this 
benefit was to be limited to Dutch pro+ 
prietors, it would not be very easy to 
prevent those persons from exporting 
goods which were not the produce of their 
own estates. It was plain that the pur- 
chase of the colonies had been the real 
object, but that the business was transacted 
upon other principles, which the noble lord 
had styled grand views; and that, in fact, 
the States assembled at Vienna being dis- 
satisfied with their shares of spoil, Great 
Britain had stepped in to supply all defi- 
ciencies with her gold. As to the sum to 
be paid to Sweden, the treaty and the 
statement of the noble lord were at vari- 
ance: the treaty spoke of 24 millions of 
florins, which would amount to about a 
million and one-third; but the noble lord 
said it was but one million sterling. 

Mr. Bathurst thought that too narrow 2 
view had been taken by the opposers of 
the vote, as they had not considered the 
consequences which might have resulted, 
if any member of the alliance had with- 
drawn itself during the last war, or thrown 
itself into the opposite scale. When an 
hon. member had said it was to supply 
the deficiencies in the spoil that we had 
stepped forward, why had he closed his 
eyes to the Low Countries, which was 
obviously an object for the annexation of 
which to Holland this country should 
make some sacrifices? By the Treaty of 
Paris, all that was decided as to the Ne- 
therlands was, that they should not belong 
to France. Though hiien what he had 
heard, he was not disposed to rank the 


_ Dutch colonies so low, in comparison with 


Guadaloupe, as the hon. member who 
spoke last; it was not on the ground of 
their absolute value that this country had 
retained them, but because so many British 
subjects, and so much British capital had 
been engaged. The fortification of the 
frontiers of the Low Countries was the 
only means by which that country could 
be made secure, and consequently of any 
advantage to this country; and as this 
object could not be accomplished for less 
than eight or ten millions, of which sum 
the revenue of Holland was not in a state 
to supply the whole, was not our aid 
justified ? It had been proved by expe- 
rience that it was not secure in the hands 
of the Dutch ; and it was therefore better, 
even with a view to economy, that we 
(3 C) 
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should retain it, than be at the expense of 
re-conquering it at a future time. On the 
general view of the question, and not 
looking merely at the pounds, shillings, 
and pence, he thought the proposition 
justified. 

Mr. Baring observed, that the question 
had been put on a better footing by the 
abandonment of the allegation that the 
purchase of the colonies was the real 
ground for the vote. But still he thought 
that the arrangement was not justified on 
any principle of British policy. Our in- 
terest was, that some great Continental 
Power should hold the Netherlands, which 
might be able to protect them against 
France; but if no such power would take 
them, we should not at any rate have paid 
other Powers for the transfer of them to 
Holland. [Cries of « Question !’). 

Mr. W. Smith said, it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that the House could be 
prevailed on to pay any attention to a 
subject of such importance ; but he feit it 
his duty to protest against the vote. If 
this country had only contributed by her 
Money to the object of the war, the other 
Powers might call on us to accommodate 
matters with our gold or paper; but they 
should remember that we had constantly 
kept up 150,000 seamen, and a land force 
immense in comparison to our popula- 
tion. Why then were we to pay all other 
Powers? As to the fortifications of Bel- 
gium, it was necessary, as we were to pay 
two millions towards that object, to have 
some security that it would be accom- 
plished ; otherwise, we might be merely 
so much the poorer, and the frontier of 
Belgium never the stronger. Why were 
we to pay Holland also for accepting what 
Austria rejected, and other Powers for 
giving up that which we paid Holland for 
receiving ? He had no doubt, that even if 
we had not subsidized them, the Conti- 
nental Powers would, by some means, 
have found money to continue the contest 
against France. 

Mr. Lockhart opposed the principle of 
the treaties. The Netherlands, he ob- 
served, were in part conquered by British 
arms—they were conquered by our vic- 
tories in Spain and France; and we had 
therefore a joint title to dispose of them. 
The Cape of Good Hope could be of no 
benefit to us—it was as safe in the hands 
of the Dutch. He did not think that in- 
dustrious people could want our aid to re- 
pair their own fortresses. It was of the 
utmost importance to strengthen the hands 
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of Government, but of greater consequence 
to maintain public credit, which could 
only be done by a vigilant eye on the 
public expenditure. The noble lord had 
boasted, at the time when the ‘Treaty with 
Sweden was formerly considered, that we 
had not guaranteed Guadaloupe to her; 
but now we were called on to pay a mil- 
lion of money on the ground of some 
pecuniary engagement to that effect. 

Mr. Forbes objected to the transfer of 
the island of Banca, but considered the 
cession of the Cape of Good Hope as most 
advantageous to this country. 

The House divided: For the motion, 
104; Against it, 19;—Majority, 85. ‘The 
report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow, 


« List of the Minority. 


Barclay, C. Moore, Peter 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Montgomery, sir II. 
Birch, J. Martin, H. 

Baring, Alex. Newport, sir J. 
Bankes, H. Pym, F. 


Babington, T. 


Ridley, sir M. W. 
Duncannon, vise. 


Tierney, rt. hon, G. 


Grant, J. P. Whitbread, S. 
Grenfell, Pascoe TELLER. 
Gordon, R. Smith, Wm. 
Lockhart, J. I. 


On the motion of lord Castlereagh, the 
House went into a Committee of Supply. 
Mr. Baring objected to going into the 
question of Supply at so late an hour. 
After some observations on the part of Mr. 
Bankes, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. Baring, it was agreed that the 
subjects likely to excite discussion should 
be postponed. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved, that 
1,000,0001. should be granted to enable his 
Majesty to carry into execution the Con- 
vention with the King of Sweden, dated 
13th August 1814; which was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 13. 


Master or THE Rotts 1N | 
On the motion of Mr. Peel it was ordered, 
that the order of the day, for the second 
reading of the Bill to augment the Salary 
of the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and 
to enable his Majesty to grant an additional 
Annuity to such Master of the Rolls, on 
the resignation of his office, and to regu- 
late the disposal of the offices of the Six 
Clerks in the Court of Chancery in Ire- 
land, be now read; and the same being 
read, the right hon. gentleman moved, 
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That the Bill be read a second time on 
Monday. 

Mr. Valentine Blake regretted the post- 
ponement ; but as it would be impossible 
for him to attend in his place in the future 
stages of the Bill, he trusted’ the House 
would excuse him for offering a few words 
on the present occasion, He was anxious 
to express his approbation of the measure, 
and also to correct an impression calcu- 
lated to be produced by the statement of 
a right hon. baronet, that the Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland was raised to his 
judicial duties in order to enable the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland to do that which he 
never had done, namely, to attend in his 
place in the House of Peers. The duty of 
the Master of the Rolls in England was 
divided with the Vice-Chancellor; there 
was no Vice-Chancellor in Ireland, and 
therefore the duty of the Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland was equally important 
and onerous with that of the Master of the 
Rolls in England ; and that duty has been 
performed with an ability and diligence 
quite to the satisfaction of the eminent law 
authority who presided at the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, and also to the full 
satisfaction of the whole bar and people of 
that country. There was no instance of 
an appointment received with such general 
approbation as that of the present Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland—an approbation 
which was quite sufficient to silence in the 
mind of his cotemporaries every feeling of 
jealousy or of envy. Was it fit that he 
should not be enabled to preserve the dig- 
nity of his judicial situation by an adequate 
allowance? The salary of the present 
Master of the Rolls of England, including 
the value of his house, was 5,000/. per 
annum, and it would have been more if 
he had not declined an increase. It was 
equally competent to that right hon. gen- 
tleman to otler to do the duty of his office 
without any salary; but such an offer 
could not alter the principle acted upon 
by Parliament when the increase was 
offered. The case therefore was to be 
taken for the purposes of the present argu- 
ment, as if the increase had not been re- 
fused. 

Mr. Horner re-stated some of his objec- 
tions to the measure, and declared that 
even the authority of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral for Ireland would not satisfy him that 
the Master of the Rolls had a right to make 
money of the Six Clerks offices. 

Mr. Peel said, the present Master of the 
Rolls for Ireland had never taken those 
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emoluments for the Six Clerks’ offices 
which his predecessors had enjoyed, and 
shortly vindicated the measure. 

Mr. Ponsonby, when the subject had been 
brought forward in Mr. Perceval’s time, 
had been of opinion that the Six Clerks 
who had purchased their offices with an” 
understanding that they might sell them 
again, ought to be exempted from the 
measure then submitted to Parliament. 

The second reading of the Bill was post- 
poned to Monday. | , 


MoTIoN RESPECTING THE PROFITS OF 
TRE Bank or Mr. Grenfell, 
prior to proceeding with the motion of 
which he had given notice, on the subject 
of the balance of public money in the 
hands of the Bank, moved, “ that the 
second Report of the Committee on the 
Public Expenditure be entered as read ;”” 
which having been done, the hon. gentle- 
man proceeded to observe, that the motion 
he was about to submit to the House was 
founded on the document which had just 
been entered as read, and on various papers 
which had been laid on the table of the 
House—having reference to certain trans- 
actions subsisting between the Bank of 
England and the Government. He was 
here desirous of stating, that it had never 
entered into his contemplation, to propose 
a measure that would operate on any con- 
tract now existing between Government 
and the Bank—and still less had it entered 
into his view of the subject, to bring for- 
ward a proposition that would go to rescind 
any of those agreements, made by the 
Bank of England, and sanctioned by the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, which 
would expire in the month of April next. 
Yet it was, he conceived, in some degree 
necessary that he should not let the pre- 
sent session pass away, without laying be- 
fore the House, a combined practical view 
of the facts contained in the papers laid 
before them. He meant not to move any 
thing on those papers that would operate 
at present. What he had in view was, 
some ulterior proceedings with respect to 
those transactions, that would lead to an 
improvement of the existing system, in’ 
the ensuing session of Parliament. Inorder 
to effect this object, it appeared to him’ 
(and he was glad to find his own judg- 
ment on this point confirmed by the opi- 
nion of others) that the best mode would 
be, to submit to the consideration of the 
House a series of resolutions of fact, 
founded on the papers now on the table 
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—~and in which would be embodied the 
practical result of the documents them-~ 
selves. With this feeling he had drawn 
upa number of resolutions, which appeared 
to him to answer the contemplated pur- 
pose. Before he read those resolutions, 
he hoped the House would allow him to 
call its attention to a few facts, connected 
with the whole of this, as it appeared to 
him, very important subject. In the first 
place he would state, that, neither in the 
origin or progress of this proceeding, was 
he actuated by any improper feeling to- 
wards the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land—nor, by any wish to abridge or 
curtail the fair and legitimate profits of 
that establishment. Amongst the directors 
there were many whom he had long been 
proud to call his friends—and there was 
not an individual in that body towards 
whom he did not look with respect. As 
to the establishment itself, no person ap- 
preciated more highly than he did, the 
great advantage which the country derived 
from it, and he hoped it would long con- 
tinue to derive benefit from that great in- 
stitution. But it appeared to him, that all 
the advantages which it was capable of 
bestowing, might be obtained without 
calling for those great pecuniary sacrifices 
from the public, which helped to support 
that wealthy corporation. He meant not 
to cast blame or censure on the directors 
of the Bank for what had passed. If cen- 
sure were at all necessary, he conceived it 
ought rather to be directed against the 
right hon, gentleman opposite (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer), and those who 
had filled the situation he now held for 
fifty years, for the facility with which they 
had lent themselves to the proceedings 
of the Bank of England, in the transac- 
tions to which he had adverted, than to 
the directors of that establishment. And, 
standing in that place, he could not help 
expressing a doubt, whether the House 
itself did not deserve blame and censure, 
rather than the Bank : for though he held 
that the Bank directors had duties to per- 
form towards the public (particularly in 
the present state of the currency of the 
country), and were not to be considered 
merely as the protectors of the proprietors 
of Bank stock—yet, looking to the facili- 
ties that were given to them for the last 
fifty years, it could not be expected that 
they would shun profits, and refuse bar- 
gains, which were highly beneficial to the 
general body. 


Having said thus much, he should now 
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endeavour, as shortly as possible, to state 
the view, which, as it appeared to him, it 
might be expedient for the House to take 
on the whole of this subject. In doing 
this, he would proceed on the arrange- 
ment to which he had adhered, when he 
first brought the question forward—con- 
fining his observations to two principal 
branches of the subject. One of these 
had reference to the deposits of public 
money in the hands of the Bank—the 
other respected the charges made for ma- 
naging the national debt. When he first 
brought the subject of the deposits under 


‘the notice of the House, he founded his 


statement on the Report of the Committee 
of Public Expenditure—than which, a 
more able or luminous exposition of a 
subject of this nature, never emanated 
from any committee. On the authority 
of that Report, he stated, that the total 
amount of the deposits of public money, 
in the hands of the Bank, in 1807, was 
11,000,000/. ; and, having no reason to 
believe that any diminution had taken 
place in those balances, from 1807 to the 
period when he introduced his motion, he 
rated them at the same amount, namely, 
11,000,000/. He contended then, as he 
did now, that those balances, which were 
unproductive to the public, were produc- 
tive to the Bank, to the amount of the 
whole annual interest on the entire of 
those deposits—and which, of course, 
must be 550,000/. per annum. This he 
considered as the sum which the public 
paid to the Bank of England, for the 
limited and circumscribed service of act- 
ing as bankers to the nation. He was 
told, that he had greatly exaggerated the 
amount of the deposits, for the balances 
bad been very much diminished, as would 
appear when the papers were produced. 
The papers were now produced ; and what 
was the result? Why, he found that the 
balances were not diminished, but that 
they were increased. On an average, 
these balances amounted, in July, 1814, 
to 11,966,3711.; and he contended that 
he was entitled to consider the interest on 
that sum, making nearly 600,000I. as the 
price which the public paid to the Bank 
in that year, for acting as their bankers. 
The items of the different balances were 
as follow :— 


1814—Unclaimed Dividends... ..... 640,000 
Customs, Excise, and Stamps 507,000 
Post-Master-General ... 31,000 
Various deposits of Govern- 

MEN 3,767,000 
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: the House and the country, the public 
ought to avail themselves of—in the same 
way, precisely, as the Bank, at present, 
granted 3,000,000/. without interest. This 
was merely carrying the principle to a 
greater extent. There was another mode, 
similar to that by which the transactions 
of the London and country bankers were 
regulated. A certain som of money was 


American Commissioners,and 
other 
Under the head of Exche- 
chequer Deposits (Exche- 
quer-bills and Bank-notes 
deposited in chests of the 
Tellers of the Exchequer 


479,000 


6,542,000 


The whole making an aggregate of... 11,966,000 


He thought he had said enough on this 
part of the subject, to satisfy the House 
that he was not guilty of any exaggera- 
tion, when, in April last, he took the 
amount at 11,000,000/. There were two 
points, respecting these deposits, on which 
he would make a few observations—First, 
how far those balances were productive of 
profit to the Bank; and next, how far it 
was practicable to make them profitable 


left in the hands of the London banker, 
the use of which was considered as a 
stationary reward for his transacting the 
business of the country banker. Eve 

guinea, beyond that, was charged with 
interest. Why might not an arrange- 
ment of this sort be adopted in the trans- 
actions between the public and the Bank ? 
Suppose a balance of 1,000,000/. was 
lodged with the Bank—it would, he con- 


to the public. He would not detain the | ceived, be a full, liberal, and most muni- 
House long on these points; for, what- | ficent remuneration for carrying on the 
ever difference of opinion might exist on , whole of those services ; and, he was con- 
other matters, he believed but one senti- | fident a private banker would transact the 
ment prevailed at present on the subject | business for one-fifth of the interest of that 
of the profit made from those balances, | sum, which would amount to 50,000/. per 
nantes a they were as beneficial to annum. How would such an arrange 
the Bank of England, as they would be to | ment apply at present? The total amount 
private bankers, if placed in their hands. | of balances lodged with the Bank was 
Nay, they were more profitable—because 11,966,000. If, then, this arrangement 
deposits cannot be made available to pri- | took place, the Bank would advance to the 
must always have in their drawers a} than 10,966,000/.—one million balance 
certain portion of unproductive capital to , being left as a sufficient remuneration for 
meet any demand that might be made on | the services of the Bank.—The next branch 
ank of England. ey had no necessity debt. n the of July, 1792, the sum 
to keep any balance in their coffers. If, paid for that service was 99,000/.—on the 
a demand were made on them, they had 5th of April, 1815, it was 2$1,000l.— 
only to provide themselves with paper, | being an increase of 182,000/. Here, he 
pen, and ink, and they were at once able | conceived, there was a great ground for a 
to meet it. Supposing, however, that | reduction of charge. 
there were persons who still contended | There was one ‘other topic on which he 
that those balances were not productive , wished to touch—he meant the increase 
to the Bank of England, they must admit | in the circulation of bank-notes. He did 
this, that they were unproductive to the ‘not wish to be strictly understood as de- 
vised to make them beneficial to the ticipation, by the public, in the profits 
country, they could not deny that it would | derived by the Bank, under this head ; 


be a very desirable object, The question, 
then, was, in what way they could be 
rendered profitable? He had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that various modes might 
be adopted for that purpose, which could 
be easily carried into ettect, if the Bank 
of England gave its cordial co-operation, 
and which were practicable, even if the 
Bank endeavoured to resist them. In the 
first place, the Bank might advance to the 
public, without interest, such a proportion 
of those balances, as, in the judgment of 


but, if it were not expedient that the coun- 
try should participate in that advantage, 
it at all events formed a strong claim on 
the liberality and generosity of the Bank. 
At the period when the restrictions were 
imposed, the amount of bank-notes in cir- 
culation, was from 10 to 11,000 OOO. ; in 
the last year, it was 30,000,000/. ; and the 
average was 27,000.000/ Here, then, was 
an increase of 16,000,0001.—giving a pro- 
fit of 800,000/. per annum. He concluded 
by reading the following Resolutions : 


‘ 
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1, That it appears that there was paid 
by the public to the Bank for managing 
the national debt, including the charge 
for contributions on Loans and Lotteries, 
in the year ending 5th July, 1792, the 
sum of 99,8031. 12s. 5d.; and that there 
was paid for the like service, in the year 
ending April 5, 1815, the sum of 281,568/. 
6s. 1iid. being an increase of 181,764. 
14s. 63d. In addition to which the Bank 
of England have charged at the rate of 
1,250/. per million on the amount of pro- 
perty duty received at the Bank on pro- 
fits arising from professions, trades, and 
offices. 

2. “ That the total amount of bank- 

notes and bank post-bills in circulation in 
the years 1795 and 1796 (the latter being 
the year previous to the restriction on 
cash payments), and in the year 1814 was 
as follows : 
1795, Feb, 1, 12,735,520/. ; Aug. 1, 11,214,0004. 
1796, Feb. 1, 10,784,740/.; Aug. 1, 9,856,110/. 
1814, Feb. 1, 25,154,950/.; Aug. 1, 28,802,450/, 
3. « That at present, and during many 
“years past, more particularly since the 
year 1806, considerable sums of public 
money, forming together an average sta- 
tionary balance amounting to many mil- 
lions, have been deposited witb, or other- 
wise placed in the custody of the Bank of 
England, acting in this respect as the 
bankers of the public. 

4, “ That it appears from a Report, 
ordered to be printed August 10, 1807, 
from ‘the Committee on the Public Ex- 
* penditure of the United Kingdom,’ that 
the aggregate amount of balances, and 
deposits of public money in the hands of 
the Bank of England, including bank- 
notes, deposited in the Exchequer, made 
up in four different periods of the quarter, 
ending 5th Jan. 1807, fluctuated betwixt 
the sums of 11,461,200/. and 12,198,236/., 
including bank-notes deposited in the 
chests of the Exchequer; or, $,178,536l. 
and 9,948,400/., excluding bank-notes de. 
posited in the Exchequer. 

5. “That the aggregate amount of such 
deposits, together with the exchequer-bills 
and bank-notes deposited in the chests of 
the four Tellers of the Exchequer, was, on 
an average, in the year 1814, 11,966,371. 
including bank-notes deposited at the 
Exchequer, amounting to 642,264/.; or, 
11,324,1071., excluding bank-notes depo- 
sited at the Exchequer. 

6. “ That it appears that this aggregate 
amount of deposits, together with such 
portions of the amount of bank-notes and 
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bank post-bills, in circulation, as may 
have been invested by the Bank in secu- 
rities bearing. interest, was productive, 
during the same period, of interest and 
profit to the Bank of England. 

7. “ That the only participation hitherto 
enjoyed by the public, since the year 
1806, in the profits thus made on such de- 
posits by the Bank, has consisted in a loan 
of 3,000,0001. advanced to the public by 
the Bank, by the 46 Geo. 3, cap. 41, bear- 
ing 3 per cent. interest, which loan was 
discharged in December, 1514, and in an- 
other loan of 3,000,000/. advanced to the 
public by the Bank, by the 48 Geo. 3, 
cap. 3, free of any charge of interest, 
which loan became payable in December 
1814; but has, by an Act of the present 
session of parliament, cap. 16, been con- 
tinued to the 5th of April, 1816. 

8. « That this House will take into early 
consideration the advantages derived by 
the Bank, as well from the management of 
the National Debt, as from the amount of 
balances of public money remaining in 
their hands, with the view to the adoption 
of such an arrangement, when the engage- 
ments now subsisting shall have expired, 
as may be consistent with what is due to 
the interests of the public, and to the 
rights, credit, and stability of the Bank of 
England.”’ 

The question being put on the first Re- 
solution, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that on a string of resolutions which 
related to so many complicated transac- 
tions, it was impossible for the House im- 
mediately to decide, with satisfaction to 
themselves or justice to the parties; and 
he could take no other course than to 
move an adjournment of the debate to 
afford time for consideration. If the hon. 
mover had taken the same view of the 
question, it would have been the most 
convenient course that he should have ab- 
stained from any remarks on bringing 
them forward; but as the hon. mover had 
made some observations, he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) should also think 
it necessary to say a few words. Asa 
servant of the public, it was his duty, per- 
haps, to attempt to push to the utmost 
extent the statements of the hon. gentle- 
man; but he had a duty to justice, which 
was superior to bis official duties, and 
which obliged him to say, that hon. gen- 
tleman’s statements were exaggerated, and 
his deductions erroneous. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman had taken the amount of the ba- 
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lance in the hands of the Bank just pre- 
vious to the bargain concluded between 
Mr. Perceval and the Bank, with that now 
in their hands. The increase had been 
not quite a million, and the public conti- 
nued to receive the remuneration which 
Mr. Perceval had stipulated for. When 
that agreement of the Bank with the pub- 
lic expired, it might be proper to consider 
how far that bargain had been beneficial ; 
in the mean time, the Bank could not be 
censured as if it had imposed upon the 
public, as it paid the sum which had been 
stipulated for in 1808. It was said that 
the Bank could make more profit from the 
balance which remained in its hands than 
private bankers, because it need only have 
recourse to pen and ink. If the Bank so 
managed their affairs, public credit would 
be in a most dangerous state; neither 
would they be justified to Parliament and 
the Country if they increased their issues 
without regard to any thing but their own 
convenience. As to the terms on which 
private bankers would undertake the care 
of the public money, he was very ready 
to believe that there were many in Lon- 
don who would be glad to get eleven mil- 
lions into their hands on any terms at all ; 
but the question was, whether these bank- 
ers could afford such security to the 
public as to justify the repeal of twenty 
Acts, by which the public money was 
specially directed to be paid into the 
Bank of England. It was true that the 
charge of the Bank for the management 
of the public debt, had increased from 
about 100,000/. to 280,000l. since 1792; 
but the amount of the debt managed had 
increased in a still greater proportion, and 
the accounts had been multiplied to an 
extent not foreseen. The rate of allowance 
on the management of the debt had been 
lessened of late years, but that allowance 
might be revised upon due consideration ; 
but in the mean time they could not com- 
plain that injustice had been done to the 
public. It was not any great distance 
of time since the present allowance had 
seemed reasonable to the House. The 
hon. gentleman had not taken the expense 
of the management of the debt at the time 
when the last arrangement had been made 
(1808), but had mounted to an earlier 
period, to compare the charge at that time 
with the charge of the present year ; such 


a comparison was not, therefore, fair to. 


the Bank. As to the increase of the issue 
of bank-notes, the Bank was answerable 
to Parliament if they abused the discretion 
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entrusted to them, and he should in a few 
days submit a motion to the House, the 
object of which was to make an arrange- 
ment, by which the public would obtain a 
benefit from the extent of this species of 
circulation. The extent of the Bank issues 
had been alike advantageous to the Bank 
and the Country, and afforded no ground 
to extort unfair terms from the Bank in 
any bargain made between that bod 

and the public. As to the charge on the 
amount of the Property-tax paid into the 
Bank, it was so small that it was the last 
thing he should have thought would have 
been objected to; indeed, the whole of the 
management of that tax was extremely 
economical. He should move as an 
amendment, that the debate be adjourned 
to this day week: in the meantime any 
hon. gentleman might move for paners to 
elucidate the transactions to which the 
Resolutions referred. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not rise to oppose the 
amendment of the right hon. gentleman, 
but to correct the mis-statements which 
he had urged against the motion of his 
hon. friend, who by no means insinuated 
a charge against the Bank for the terms 
on which they transacted the public bu- 
siness ; but merely on the ground of an 
improvident bargain having been made 
on the part of the public. No imposition 
was imputed to the Bank; all that was 
wanted was a revision of the contract in 
future, and he concurred in the necessity . 
of allowing intermediate time for that 
purpose. The plain object of his hon. 
friend’s motion was to procure a fair bar- 
gain for the public; in doing this he by - 
no means cast any reflection upon the 
Bank. With reference to the general 
Acts of Parliament, i,ese were only bind- 
ing for a certain time, and it was compe- 
tent for Parliament to revise them at plea- 
sure. The right hon. gentleman concluded 
by calling the serious attention of the 
House to the Resolutions, and hoping that 
they would be priuted preparatory to any 
further discussion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he was very glad to hear that there was 
no intention of bringing any charg 
against the Bank. 

Mr. Grenfell, in explanation, said, that 
he was astonished that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should have conceived 
that there was any such intention. He had 
taken pains most explicitly to disclaim 
any such intention. 

Mr, Rose observed, that the hon. mover 
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had not explained to the House in what 
method the public money was to be dis- 
posed of, if not left in the hands of the 
Bank. His only alternative was to entrust 
it to private bankers. 

Mr. Grenfell explained, that he had only 
mentioned private bankers with a view to 
ascertain what was the proper remunera- 
tion to the Bank for the management of 
the public debt. 

*Mr. Rose observed, that if private 
bankers were not resorted to, there was 
no alternative but to trust the money to 
the Bank. 

Mr. Tierney said, that according to the 
right hon. gentleman, the public were in 


. the hands of the Bank, and it was lucky 


they did not exact still harder terms from 
the public, As to the entrusting the pub- 
lic money to private bankers, his hon. 


_ friend who made the motion had said no- 


thing of the kind; he had merely men- 
tioned private bankers to illustrate the 
subject. He would appeal to any banker 
in the House, whether the staple balance 
which his hon. friend had fixed on as a 
remuneration to the Bank was not ample, 
supposing the security sufficient. Would 
not the hon. baronet opposite (sir W. 
Curtis) be ready to jump at one-third of 
the sum? Notwithstanding the assertion 
of the right bon. gentleman who spoke 
last, it had been thought by some well- 
informed persons, that. it was possible to 
set up an establishment in opposition to 
the Bank of England as its rival in the 
management of the money affairs of the 
public.—The right hon. gentleman ex- 
pressed his surprise that the House had 
heard nothing upon the subject from the 
Bank itself. There were the governor 
and two directors of the Bank in that 
House, and yet none of them spoke a 
word, But it seemed the resolution of 
these gentlemen never to open their lips, 
unless they could get something by it. 
They should not, however, leave a discus- 
sion of this nature to be managed on their 
part solely by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for that was not dealing fairly 
either by that right hon. gentleman or by 
the House. But such conduct, combined 
with other circumstances, served to be- 
tray the existence of that clandestine sys- 
tem between the Bank and the Treasury 
which he had long suspected; for he 
could never get at the secret of how many 
exchequer-bills were purchased by the 
Bank. No; this fact was studiously con- 
cealed, and that concealment accounted 
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for the secret understanding which pre- 
vailed between the parties alluded to, 
But it was not the fault of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being, that 
the Bank was not made duly answerable 
for the profit of the public balances re- 
maining in his hands. For no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could, under existing 
circumstances, safely dispute with the 
Bank, as the fact was, that the Treasury 
could not go on without the concurreuce 
and aid of that body. Hence the Bank 
had the power to make as good a bargain 
for itself as it thought proper. The House 
had no doubt heard a great deal about 
liberality and fine feeling in the transac- 
tions of the Bank with regard to the pub- 
lic ; but, without meaning any disrespect, 
he really could not calculate upon much 
fine feeling or liberality to the east of 
Temple-bar, especially upon money mat- 
ters—[A laugh]. The object of his hon, 
friend’s motion was to ascertain the emo- 
luments derived by the Bank from its 
transactions with the public, in order to 
know what participation of profit the pub- 
lic was intitled to expect ; and according 
to the last Resolution, it was the opinion 
of his hon. friend that a much better ar- 
rangement for the public might be made 
with the Bank, than that which at present 
existed. In this opinion he decidedly 
concurred. He did not require or expect 
that an improved arrangement could be 
obtained by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or by any individual holding his 
office ; for he could not well drive a bar 
gain with a body upon whose will the 
Treasury was so dependent. But he put 
it to that House to consider, whether the 
public had not a fair claim to a due share 
of those enormous profits, which the Bank 
extracted from the exigencies of the coun- 
try. Noone could deny, that in conse- 
quence of the restriction of cash payments, 
the Bank derived a profit far beyond what 
could have been contemplated by the 
Bank proprietors, before that restriction 
took place. ‘Those proprietors, then, 
should not be allowed to monopolize pro- 
fits arising out of the distress of the em- 
pire. Some return was surely due to the 
public; but an adequate return could 
never be expected through the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the Treasury. If, 
however, that House took up the question, 
he had no doubt that the Bank would 
be obliged to make such return; and 
with that view he supported his hon. 
friend’s proposition. But he should con- 
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sent to the proposed postponement of the 
discussion, in the hope that some resolu- 
tions would be brought forward on the 
other side, calculated to put the House 
in complete possession of the case. ‘Those 
Resolutions, however, should not be left 
entirely to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but should contain what the Bank 
had to state; and therefore he expected 
that although the Bank directors declined 
to speak, they would endeavour to write 
for the information of the House upon this 
question, 

Mr. Rose explained. He thought it 
might be proper to re-consider the bar- 
gain with the Bank, as the public were 
undoubtedly entitled to as good an ar- 
rangement as could be made for them. 

Mr. Huskisson defended the bargain 
made with the Bank by the late Mr. Per- 
ceval, in 1808. In that transaction Go- 
vernment had employed every possible 
argument in favour of the public, and it 
was not without considerable difficulty 
that they obtained from the Court of Di- 
rectors a Joan of three millions without 
interest. It was, however, now open to 
the House to re-cousider the bargain, 

Mr. Tierney explained. He was now 
more fully convinced than ever, that no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could do 
what he wislied to do, till different ar- 
rangements were made, It now turned 
out that the bargain was such as might 
have been mended ; and as Mr. Perceval 
had tried every argument without effect, 
it showed that Threadneedle-street was an 
overmatch for Downing-street. 

Mr. Huskisson explained. Government 
had only consented to such a bargain as 
they thought was fit between the public 
and the Bank. 

Mr. Thornton said, that as it was. in- 
tended to print the hon, gentleman’s Re- 
solutions, he should have abstained from 
making any remarks until a future day, 
but he thought the House might be misled 
by the Resolution thatexcluded the bank- 
notes deposited at the Exchequer from 
the public balances in the two periods of 
1807 and 1814, which were compared 
with each other, as the leaving out these 
bank-notes made a difference in the de- 
posit of three millions beyond what it 
really was. He objected to the last Re- 
solution, by which the House was called 
upon to pledge itself to take into consi- 
deration the arrangement between the 
Bank and the public, which bad always 
heretofore been entrusted to the Executive 
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Government, and in matters of so much 
confidence and delicacy, could not be 


elsewhere so, well placed. With respect 


to the allowance to the Bank for the ma- 
nagement of the public debt, he said it 
was true that in 1792 the allowance was 
about 99,000l., and in 1814, 280,000/, : 
but did gentlemen censider the immense 
increase in the national debt; the risk and 
the difficulty of conducting it? The num- 
ber of clerks was in the first period 380 ; 
and now above 1,000. He next adverted 
to the gratuitous services rendered. by the 
Bank to the public:—for receiving the 
tax on trading profits, they charged no- 
thing ; 17,500,000/. 5 per cents. had been 
either paid off, or converted into other 
stock, without any charge for superintend-~ 
ing this service; nearly one hundred 
millions of exchequer-bills had, in the 
last eight years, been funded, and no 
charge made for it by the Bank. Lastly, 
by the capital of the Bank, lent at 3 per 
cent, interest, three millions without in- 
terest, and other concessions, the public 
derived a benefit from that corporation of 
490,0001. a year. He stated, that it was 
his anxious wish, and that of his brother 
directors, that what was fair and just be- 
tween the public and the Bank should 
take effect; and he was confident the 
House might safely, as heretofore, leave 
the arrangement to them and Government, 
reserving to itself the undoubted right to 
sanction or disapprove the bargain when 
it should have been made. One principle, 
however, he must guard the House 
against, which was, the being supposed to 
connive at the restriction on cash pay- 
ments longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Ifthe Bank and the pablic were to 
participate in the profits on the supposed 
issue of an increased extent in consequence 
of the restriction, they would naturally 
and very fairly be supposed to have a 
concurrent interest in continuing it ; and 
the best security for a wholesome limit to 
its duration would be taken away. He 
wished, and could with confidence say of 
the other directors of the Bank, that they 
were axious to maintain a limited issue of 
bank-notes, and to return to the payment 
of their notes in cash the moment it could 
be done with safety to the commercial 
and political interests of the state. 

Mr. Grenfell, in reply to the hon. di- 
rector, stated, that he did not propose any 
inquiry with regard to the private affairs 
of the Bank: but’as far as the public 
were concerned with that body, he 

(3 D) 
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thought it the duty of the House to 
institute an inquiry, in order to secure 
to the public its due share of profits 
upon a course of dealing in which 
the Bank was a material gainer. He de- 
nied that his Resolutions contained any 
‘inaccuracy. As to exchequer-bills, he 
asked whether the Bank was not in the 
habit of depositing such bills at the Ex- 
chequer, in exchange for bank-notes, 
which bills bore interest not for the bene- 
fit of the public, but for that of the Bank? 
Also, whether the Bank was not in the 
habit of depositing special notes with the 
Tellers of the Exchequer, which notes 
could not be properly deucdineved Bank- 
notes, and which were not therefore in- 
cluded in the account of the issues of the 
Bank? If he was rightly informed, the 
answer must be in the affirmative, and 
‘this system furnished an additional source 
of profit to the Bank, withcut any due 
return to the public. With regard to the 
number of clerks employed by the Bank, 
it could not be pretended that any great 
proportion of those clerks was engaged in 
the public service. One hundred of them, 
indeed, were employed in superintending 
the issue of 11. and 2/. notes; and as to 
the collection of the Property-tax upon 
the dividends, it was simply nothing more 
than this, that where a stock-holder was 
entitled to a dividend of 100/. the Bank 
paid him only 90/., and how could the 
Bank pretend to demand any remunera- 
‘tion from the public for a thing which 
‘could not be said to occasion any trouble? 
‘But the case between the public and the 
Bank was shortly this, that the latter de- 
rived an increased profit of SO,000/. per 
annum from tlie restriction of cash pay- 
ment, of which profit he maintained that 
the public was entitled to a fair participa- 
tion, and to obtain that remuneration was 
the object of his propositions. 

Mr. Forbes said, that the country owed 
a great obligation to the hon, member for 
bringing this question before the House, 
and added, that the Bank did not pay by 
any means a due commutation for stamp- 
duties; for it paid only 42,000/. a year 
on this score, while 160,000/. were paid 
by the private banks, although the latter 
did not issue half as many notes as the 
former. In order to ascertain the compa- 
rative issue of these notes, the hon. mem- 
ber gave notice of a motion on the 
subject. 

Mr. Grenfell hoped, the hon. gentle- 
man would make a motion on that sub- 
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ject; if not, he pledged himself to make 
it. He believed, that up to last month, 


the amount of bank-notes in circulation 
was 27 millions. 

_ After a few words from Mr. Mellish, 
the question was put, and carried, that the 
further debate on the Resolutions should 
be adjourned to that day se’nnight. 


Ritt TO PREVENT ILLICIT IMPORTATION 
or Staves.] Mr. Wilberforce rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to bring under the con- 
sideration of the House, his motion re- 
specting the registry of slaves in the Bri- 
tish colonies. He felt a satisfaction, he 
said, in thinking that the measure which 
he intended to propose was one which in- 
volved no novelty of principle, but was, in 
fact, merely a supplement to the Bill for 
the abolition of the Slave-trade. It had 
been already adopted, to a certain extent, 
in the island of Trinidad, after a most ma- 
ture and deliberate investigation, and had 
proved highly beneficial. He was happy 
to add also, that the principle of the mea- 
sure was one which had received the de- 
cided approbation of the late Mr. Perce- 
val, and which it had always been his in- 
tention to extend to those colonies which 
have colonial legislatures, as well as to 
those which had not. He was concerned 
to hear, however, that he might expect to 
receive opposition from many gentlemen 
in that House, who represented the West- 
India interest in it; and that opposition 
rendered it the more necessary that he 
should distinctly state the great principle 
upon which he intended to rest his mea- 
sure. ‘The object of it was not merely to 
check the various means by which the 
abolition laws were evaded or violated, 
but to prevent the continuance of the 
source of the evil itself. Many of his 
friends who then heard him would re- 
member that, during the various discus- 
sions upon the abolition of the Slave-trade, 
it was constantly urged, both in that 
House and out of it, that no substantial 
benefit could be obtained, unless measures 
were devised to introduce those moral re- 
gulations with respect to the treatment of 
the slaves, which might secure a supply 
of slaves without looking to the slave- 
market for that supply. ‘The great object 
of the abolitionists at that time certainly 
was to stop the supply from Africa, and 
thus lay the foundations for any super- 
structure which it might afterwards be 
expedient to raise. But it was impossible 
to do all that might have been wished, at 
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once; and indeed he would frankly con- 
fess, that when the Slave-trade Bijl passed, 
the friends of that measure did not dare to 
encumber it then with more extensive 
operations than at that time belonged to 
it. Now, however, the period had arrived 
when supplementary measures might not 
only be resorted to, but when in fact they 
were Called for from the practices which 
undoubtedly existed in the West India 
islands. He most earnestly entreated 
those gentlemen, therefore, who intended 
to resist the motion he should have the 
honour of submitting, maturely and deli- 
berately to weigh all the merits of it be- 
fore they were induced to oppose it. He 
had been informed, from various sources 
of intelligence, that the illicit introduc- 
tion of slaves into the West India islands 
(he was bound, in justice, however, to ex- 
cept the island of Jamaica) was still car- 
ried on to a very great extent; and a 
strong fact in confirmation of that intelli- 
gence was, that there had been bot little 
increase in the price of slaves since the 
passing of the Abolition Act. Great and 
dreadful abuses also in the treatment of 
those unhappy beings still prevailed ; and 
it was impossible, he feared, to expect 
any beneficial reform till some positive 
enactment took place, which should clearly 
render it the interest of those who had a 
property in them to promote their com- 
forts, and secure the means of their in- 
crease without any possible supply from 
Alrica. He was now contending for the 
bappiness and benefit of the West Indian 
slaves; and undoubtedly if there were any 
means that could be proposed which would 
render completely eflectual the Abolition 
Act, he could not doubt that the House 
would be earnestly disposed to promote 
them. He would therefore state to the 
House the measure which he had in con- 
templation for accomplishing that object. 
It was in fact by the means of registering 
the slaves. The House was aware that a 
register of them was already kept in every 
island; but it was not so particular and 
exact, as to render it a specification by 
which the identity of the slave could be 
ascertained. ‘The mode of registry which 
he intended to propose would precisely 
accomplish that object; a duplicate or 
counterpart of it would also be transmitted 
to this country, where it would be pre- 
served, and constitute the title of the 
owner to the negro; so that in order to 
prove that title or claim to a negro, it 
would be absolutely necessary to produce 
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the register. The illicit introduction of 
slaves would thus be effectually prevented, 
as all frauds or falsification in that register 
would be subjected to heavy punishment. 
Such was the leading principle of his 
measure, which was so simple that it ex- 
plained itself, and so safe and so useful, 
that he thought it would be laying the 


foundation-stone of areform which would’ 


gradually operate through all the ramifi- 
cations of West-Indian management with 
respect to slaves; and if such were the 
effects that might be anticipated, who 
that felt any interest in the welfare and 
happiness of those unfortunate beings, 
would hesitate to give his support to it >— 
With respect to the objection, that the 
measure would interfere with the colonial 
legislatures, he denied its cogency. The 
most enlightened of those legislators would 
also deny it. The paramount right of 
control on the part of the Legislature of 
this country, bad been at all timesacknow- 
ledged. On this subject the delusionwould 


soon pass away, as it had passed away on » 


the subject of the abolition of the Slave- 
trade itself—a measure which was now 
universally allowed to be one of undeni- 
able justice and humanity. It was not to 
be expected that the colonial powers would 
resist the operation of this proposed mea- 
sure; and were they to resist it, that re- 
sistance would be ineffectual. There were 
other considerations, of a much more 
powerful nature, to induce the House to 
accede to his proposition, arising out of 
the duty of Parliament to provide for the 
moral and religious instruction of the ne- 
groes; and thus to endeavour to make 
them some amends for their sufferings in 
this world, by opening to them brighter 
prospects of a future existence. Above 
all other circumstances, he had looked to 
the encouragement of marriage among the 
slaves, as a necessary and most beneticial 
consequence of the abolition of the trade. 
In Africa, it appeared from Park’s account 
that marriages were very prevalent, and 
very rarely violated. In St. Domingo, 
after the slaves had vindicated their rights, 
marriages became vniversally prevalent, 
and were much encouraged by rendering 
unmarried men incapable of admission to 
high offices in the state. Adverting to the 
abolition ofthe Slave-trade in France, he ob- 
served that the character of Buonaparté jus- 
tified the suspicion that he would endeavour 
to tamper with our islands, and thus the ex- 
pediency was confirmed of attaching to our- 
selves as much as possible the negroes as 
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well as the free coloured race; the recent 
admission of the last of which to the right of 
giving evidence on criminal trials, he had 
been very happy to learn. Another sti- 
mulus to a due attention to the interests of 
the negro population arose from the con- 
templation of the numbers of our brave 
soldiers who had fallen victims to their 


_ efforts. How desirable would it be to 


convert the slaves into a free and happy 
peasantry, capable of defending the islands 
which they inhabited, instead of endan- 
gering them by their presence! The 
legislature of Antigua had done themselves 
immortal honour by their resolution ex- 
pressive of their willingness to accede to 
any plan of rational and practicable reform ; 
and he trusted that, on cool consideration, 
all the rest of our colonies would see the 
advantage of imitating so liberal an ex- 
ample. He should be most happy to have 
them for his coadjutors in this great work. 
Tn conclusion, he moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill “ for better preventing the illicit 
Importation of Slaves into the British 
Colonies.” 

Mr. A. Browne said, that he felt consi- 
derable difficulty in addressing the House, 
after the eloquent and impressive speech 
they had just heard; but he would not 
shrink from thetask from any sense of 
personal inconvenience. ‘The House 
would perceive in the explanation which 
the bon. member had given of the object 
of his Bill, abundant reason for postponing 
any further consideration of it, in the 
present advanced state of the session, even 
if they should be disposed to grant leave to 
bring it in; and indeed if the session were 
not so far advanced, considering how se- 
riously the Billafiected the private interests 
of individuals unrepresented in this House, 
and who are removed to a distance from 
the immediate influence and protection 
of the government, and how seriously it 
affected the constitutional and local 
authorities of the colonies,—the House in 
its justice would feel the necessity of post- 
poning any proceedings upon it, until the 
nature and object of the Bill was known 
to those who had so deep an interest in its 
enactments. 

He regretted to find so much room for 
objection, both in the principle and in the 
detail of the plan, by which the hon. gen- 
tleman sought to accomplish the purpose 
of preventing the clandestine importation 
of slaves. Possibly no professions of his, 
with respect to a desire on his part to see 
the great work of abolition carried into 
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effect, would be received with much 
credit by the hon. gentleman or those 
who acted with him. The noble lord 
over the way had not been free from that 
suspicion; and if after the anxiety which 
he had manifested to extend and perfect 
that great object.—if after all the great 
talent which he had employed to extend 
the influence of our opinion of the nature 
of this trade, to the other Powers of Europe, 
with a view to one common and general 
condemnation of it,—if after all his exer- 
tion, he had not escaped suspicion,—it was 
not for him to complain, if without such 
claims, or without, indeed, any claims 
whatever, he should be subject to the like 
suspicion, Undoubtedly, however, there 
had been no want of co-operation on the 
part of those members of the House, who 


_were connected with the colonies, in any 


and every measure that had been devised 
to give effect to the abolition law. An 
Act had been passed to render the offence 
a felony, against which not a voice had 
been raised: and this year, an Act had 
passed this House at least, with very little 
objection, which had been thought else- 
where to be carried to an unnecessary and 
extravagant length. He was entitled, 
therefore, to say, that whatever diflerence 
of opinion the present proposition might 
occasion, that difference of opinion must 
proceed upon other grounds than a want of. 
feeling to give effect to the bond fide abo- 
lition of the trade. 

The present proposition involved some- 
thing further than the mere preventing, by 
a prohibitory statute, any clandestine im- 
portation of slaves—it went to eflect a 
measure of internal regulation in the colo- 
nies, and involved therefore the doubtful 
and hazardous question of the right of this 
country to legislate for the internal and 
domestic concerns of the colonies. It 
was subversive of the local constitutional 
authorities of their legislatures, and seemed 
to threaten with the most fearlul conse- 
quences, the whole tenure of private pro- 
perty. The hon. niember had employed 
himself, not for the purpose of satisfying 
the House, that in spite of the law as it 
stood, a clandestine importation of slaves 
had taken place, so as to make further 
measures of prohibition necessary; but he 
had used almost the whole of his speech 
in reprobation of the general system of 
the colonies, and to excite that general 
feeling which had been so useful upon 
former occasions: but he would confi- 
dently appeal to the House, whether, in a 
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due regard to the consistency of their own 
proceedings, they ought not to be satisfied 
that the evil against which they were about 
to guard, did in point of fact exist, and 
that the law as it stood was insufficient to 
prevent it. The general system of the 
colonies, whether good or bad, was foreign 
to the present question: they were desired 
to give leave to bring in a Bill to prevent 
the clandestine importation of slaves. 
The Statute Book being full of Acts to 
prevent the carrying on any traffic what- 
ever in slaves, and to make it a felony for 
any one to do so; surely before the House 
could be reasonably asked to make any 
further law upon the subject, it ought to 
be shown, in a regular parliamentary way, 
that the law was insufficient to prevent the 
offence, and that a clandestine importation 
had taken place. He himself did not 
believe that any such clandestine import- 
ation had taken place in any of the islands. 
The hon, member had admitted that there 
had been none in Jamaica. He (Mr. 
Browne) was persuaded there had been 
none in Antigua: nor did he believe, from 
any inquiries that he had been enabled to 
inake, that any clandestine importation had 
taken place in any of the other islands. It 
was his intention, therefore, to move for 
a committee to inquire into the fact, as 
the necessary foundation of any further 
legislative proceedings. If it should be 
found that the evil did exist, he would 
go every length in his power to prevent 
it; but without the establishment of the 
fact by a parliamentary inquiry, he would 
not involve a whole class of men, unfor- 
tunately doomed to a residence in the 
West Indies, in a charge of so conniving 
to elude the law, as to make it necessary 
to render the offence more penal or more 
difficult to be committed. It was due to 
those whose characters were thus involved, 
and it was moreover due to the regular 
course of parliamentary proceeding. 

But the hon. member aimed at some- 
thing more than preventing any clandes- 
tine importation of slaves,—he aimed at a 
general power of legislating for the colo- 
nies; and this was the commencement of 
a system of interference on the part of 
this country, which was to effect a change 
conformably to the views of the hon. gen- 
tleman, but destructive of the whole 
tenure of property. It was unnecessary 
for him to give any opinion, at this period 
of the discussion, upon the right which 
the Parliament of this country possessed 
to legislate for the colonies, in matters of 
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internal regulation; but the possession of 
a right, and the exercise of it, were two 
distinct things. Ifthe right were possessed, 
undoubtedly it would not be fit to exercise 
it, without a strong case of necessity ; 
without a due regard to the feelings of 
persons who were interested in it; and 
above all, without’a due regard to that 
security and sanctity of private property, 
around which our constitution and our 
laws had thrown the impenetrable shield 
of their protection. If the measure of a 
registry of slaves be the best expedient 
that could be devised to prevent the clan- 
destine importation of slaves, why not, 
in the first instance, propose to the colo- 
nies, under a recommendation from the 
colonial secretary, to pass a law to that 
effectthemselves? Whatoccasion wasthere 
for any great haste ? Why not wait to see 
what they would do in the first instance ? 
Why irritate their feelings by passing 
such a law here unnecessarily? They 
have delegated to them the power of 
legislating for themselves. That power 
cannot be interfered with (to concede for 
the sake of argument the question of right) 
without some imputation upon their own 
conduct, and without giving occasion for 
much dissatisfaction and _ discontent. 
Could it be necessary to risk all this? 
The purpose may be effected in a better 
way: if it should be found that they will 
not adopt the recommendation; if their 
sincerity with respect to the abolition 
should be doubted ; —why, then it may be 
time enough to stand upon the right, and 
insist upon carrying the object into effect. 
There would then be some foundation for 
this extravagant proceeding, and the 
House would find its own justification in the 
necessity of the case: but as the case 
stood, without any parliamentary evidence 
of the existence of the evil—without 
having ascertained whether the legislatures 
themselves will do, of their own accord, 
that which the House is required to do 
for them offensively and injuriously; it 
would be highly unwise for the House to 
go the length that the hon. gentleman had 
proposed; it was not necessary for the 
purpose which the hon. gentleman pro- 
fessed to have in view, and if it was neces- 
sary for other purposes, surely it became 
the House to look upon it with some sus- 
picion, and to consider its probable effect 
upon the general interests of the colonies, 
which had been established by the Par- 
liament of this country, at the best period 
of its history, and continued during a 
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period of two centuries. These were con- 
siderations not to be overlooked, not to be 
sacrificed to the wild and indigested theories 
of those who seemed to be exclusively oc- 
cupied in the general emancipation of the 
negroes. The House would not disregard 
the moral duty while they were endea- 
vouring to benefit the one description of 
persons, not to doa vital injury to the 
other. As the Bill, however, could not be 
proceeded upon this year, he would, for 
the reasons which he had stated, move as 
an amendment to the motion of the hon. 
gentleman, ‘ That a committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire whether any clandestine 
importation of slaves into the colonies 
had taken place since the Abolition Act.” 

Mr. Protheroe was not only desirous of 
promoting by every means the great ob- 
ject of the entire abolition of the Slave- 
trade, but he was even desirous of lending 
his support to the plan which his hon. 
friend had now brought forward. But 
while he said this, he owned he was also a 
good deal struck with what had fallen 
from anhon. gentleman who spoke last. 
It became the House, in a business of con- 
sequence, not to proceed with any undue 
haste. Did his hon. friend think that it 
would be possible to proceeed through the 
Bill in the present session, and that an 
affair of so great interest to the colonies 
should be decided on without affording 
them an opportunity of expressing their 
sentiments? He was not very sanguine, 
however, in his expectations, that the colo- 
nial legislatures would adopt this measure; 
and it was the less likely because the mea- 
sure was brought forward here, as they 
would consider it an infraction of their 
rights. He was willing to allow that the 
Legislature of the parent country had a 
paramount right to legislate for the Colo- 
nies ; but the exercise of that right ought 
to be determined by the combined con- 
sideration of the importance of the object, 
and the possibility of its being effected. 
He hoped his hon. friend would move for 
the appointment of a committee, that the 
result of their labours might be laid before 
the House in the next session. . 

Sir John Newport said, if the lateness of 
the session was prejudicial to the conside- 
ration of the Bill, it was equally unfavoura- 
ble to the formation of a committee. What 
would the committee do? They would 
prepare a Bill, which would lie over from 
next session to the following. He depre- 
cated the proposed delay, and thought 


that this blessing ought to be conferred on 
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these unfortunate individuals at as early a 
period as possible, In all the colonial 
legislatures the members must be guided 
by the feelings of the people whom they 
represent, and the imperial legislature 
ought to interpose its authority in a case 
of this consequence. 

Mr. Marryatt thought, in justice to them. 
selves and the colonies, that the House 
ought to have a legislative foundation to 
act on. He considered the committee 
from which this measure proceeded, as by 
no means the safest guides for the House. 
By their construction of the Abolition Act 
and our Treaties with Spain and Portugal, 
which had been sent to all commanders 
of vessels, numerous captures had _ been 
made of vessels belonging to those coun- 
tries: and our Government had been 
obliged to pay Portugal 300,000/. fur ves- 
sels unjustly captured, and Spain was claim- 
ing two millions of dollars on the same 
account, which be had no doubt we should 
be obliged to pay. ‘This was brought on 
the country by the abolitionists taking on 
themselves official authority, without being 
in official situations. It was not only a 
loss of money, but a loss of national 
honour, and we owed it to the African In- 
stitution. He thought the African Insti- 
tution had not dealt with candour by the 
public—they had published only the docu- 
ments in their own favour, but had with- 
held other documents which were of a 
contrary description. He would instance 
the unfairness of suppressing a letter from 
the governor of Sierra Leone, for eight 
years, which had lately come out. In the 
publication of the late mission of the late 
unfortunate Mungo Park, they had given 
statements with a view of establishing the 
increase of the domestic industry of the 
natives of the country round Sierra Leone, 
which when properly explained would 
bear no such construction. They had 
obtained reports from all the governors 
on the coast of Africa in answer to ques- 
tions respecting the progress of agriculture 
and domestic industry among the natives 
since the abolition, stating that there had 
been none whatever. But all these reports 
were suppressed. This was hardly fair. 
He did not impute any unfair motives to 
the body of the African Institution; but 
he contended that they had not had sufli- 
cient time for the consideration of all the 
subjects before them, and that they had 
entrusted these matters to individuals who 
had not dealt with candour towards the 
public. The arguments in favour of clan- 
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destine importation, derived from the com- 
parison of returns in the island of Trinidad, 
were by no means conclusive, as the old 
returns were extremely defective. He 
could say that no less than 51 estates had 
been abandoned in Trinidad for want of 
negroes to cultivate them. The negroes 
had decreased in number in that country. 
In Grenada the same thing had taken 
place. A poll-tax was laid on the negroes 
of that island; and from that tax it ap- 
peared that the number in 1808 amounted 
to 26,109, and in 1813 only to 22,565. It 
had been contended that no amelioration 
had taken place in the condition of the 
slaves since the abolition; but he could 
say that a great amelioration had taken 
place in the island of Grenada, the colony 
with which he was best acquainted, where 
before the abolition the slaves worked day 
and night, and were divided into gangs, 
as on board of ships but this practice had 
been abolished. The expense of the 
returns in Trinidad had been enormous, 
and the proprietors of slaves had been put 
to a great deal of unnecessary trouble. It 
had been said, that without such a registry 
as that proposed, no man could prove his 
freedom; but every man who resided in 
the West Indies could have no difficulty 
in proving his freedom. It was no un- 
common thing for slaves to run from one 
island to another, where they gave them- 
selves out as free men: this description of 
people would be protected by the pro- 
posed measure. A man who was really 
free, took out a passport when he left a 
place, and it was impossible then to molest 
him. Registers of the sort proposed 
would be of use to criminal and run-away 
slaves, but of no use to innocent people. 
A good deal had been said about colonial 
rights :—he was not now disposed to deliver 
an opinion on the subject, but he knew 
what opinions had been delivered on the 
subject during the American war. The 
Act of the 18th Geo. 3, renounced the 
right of raising money in any of his Ma- 
jesty’s colonies, without the consent of the 
assemblies of these colonies. This Bill 
was in effect a Money-bill; for it would 
operate as a tax on the people. We 
ought to recollect, that by persisting in 
the question of right we lost America. 
We ought to recollect, also, that the same 
object might be attained another way. If 
we did as the hon. gentleman wished us, 
we should only be raising up a stone wall 
to break our own heads against. We had 
only to prohibit the lending any money 
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to any colony which did not agree to such 
a register as that now wanted. If we 
acted as the hon. gentleman recommended, 
we might perhaps light up a flame be- 
tween the mother country and the colo- 
nies, which would one day be deeply de- 
plored. He hoped the hon. member 
would withdraw his motion for the present. 

Mr. F. Douglas condemned the traffic 
on any grounds as immoral and abomina- 
ble, and trusted that no opportunity would 
be lost of ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves. He was strongly in favour of 
the motion; he felt as anxious as any 
individual for the safety of our colonies; 
but saw no danger that.could result to 
them from the regulations proposed. It 
would appear extraordinary to all Europe 
if we should now, out of delicacy to our 
own colonies, abstain from fulfilling the 
intention of the Act of Abolition. 

Sir Samuel Romilly thought it was deeply 
to be lamented, that so long time should 
have been suffered to elapse before the 
supplementary measure of his hon. friend 
had been brought forward. The establish- 
ing a registry of slaves, and declaring all 
persons not found in the list to be free men, 
was the only way by which the illicit 
trade in slaves could be prevented. It was 
nothing more than establishing a registry 
of real property, and securing slaves to 
their owners, in the same way as it would 
secure to them their cattle. He Jamented 
that the Act for the Abolition had scarcely 
at all tended to ameliorate the condition 
of the negroes. It was only in Jamaica 
that free men of colour were now per- 
mitted to give evidence in civil causes. 
In all the British colonies, it appeared, 
that any man not of a white complexion 
was presumed to be aslave, and any man 
who stole his certificate from an unhappy 
black who had procured his freedom, 
stole from him his liberty. Every black 
man was in all these islands primd facie a 
slave, unless he was able to show that he 
had obtained his freedom ; and it was even 
common for negroes to be seized, and sold, 
to pay their prison fees. All, therefore, 
that the measure would effect was, to 
enable these unhappy people to prove 
themselves free when they were so. The 
Parliament of this country, when -it im- 
posed laws on the colonies, had found, as 
it ought, that they had been implicitly 
obeyed. The assemblies, who thovght 
that a British governor ought not to inter- 
fere with the colonial laws between the 
whites and their slaves, ought to be con- 
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vinced of their error. If such notions as 
the legislative assembly had presumed to 
entertain,—that the killing of a slave was 
only to be punished by a fine of 181, yet 
continued,—they could not be too soon 
undeceived. The hon. and learned gentle 

man then proceeded to reply to all the 
objections of Mr. Marryatt, and concluded 
with observing that the measure recom- 
mended was not even one of experiment ; 
as a registry of slaves had been established 
at Trinidad, St. Lucie, and the Isle of 
France. He commented on the cruelties 
that had been proved to have been com- 
mitted, by the flogging of negroes in the 
severest manner; and, alluding to the 
execution of a planter some time ago for 
the murder of his slave, when the governor 
was obliged to call out the militia to pre- 
vent him from being rescued, he asked 
what the House must think of such a de- 
plorable state of society, and whether they 
could go home that night and sleep with 
tranquillity, if they did not unite to adopt 
a measure that must improve it. 

Mr. Barham declared he would go as 
far as any man for emancipation. He 
thought the measure proposed both im- 
portant and excellent; and might even 
be much improved in time. Ile wished a 
ground was laid for the proceeding by a 
previous committee He thought the title 
of the Bill assumed the fact that there still 
were illicit importations of slaves; and 
this was a circumstance well worth in- 
quiring into; otherwise the registry of 
slaves as now proposed, would be so in- 
coinplete as not to be of any use. He 
denied the truth of the contents of a 
pamphlet, issued under the sanction of 
the African Institution, and which they 
appeared to have fulminated as their ma- 
nifesto. A committee of inquiry into the 
condition of the slaves would be highly 
desirable and judicious. But as to the 
motion betore the House, he regretted 
that he could not consistently vote for it, 

Lord Castlereagh agreed with his hon. 
friend who spoke last, that it was ex- 
tremely desirable to know the extent of 
the evil which was meant to be cured, 
He thought it highly proper to ascertain 
whether any illicit traffic was continued 
or not. His Majesty’s ministers, having 
pledged themselves to facilitate every 
measure that would tend to abolish the 
Slave-trade, must stand pledged to sup- 
poit such a measure as that now proposed. 
He was, however, afraid of the delusion 
that might prevail in the colonies against 


it; and that it would, therefore, if preci- 
pitated, be attended with danger, and fail 
in its object. If there was not virtue 
enough in the people of Jamaica to se- 
cond such a measure, what good could be 
hoped from it? On this ground, therefore, 
it ought to be made fully understood, be- 
fore it should be carried into execution. 
The Crown had done much to facilitate 
the measure, and a very great support 
might be expected for it from all the 
islands, if we did not act with too much 
precipitation, It appeared to him that 
by pursuing the measure more delibe- 
rately, all disgust might be done away. 
He should think it most important if the 
colonies were to carry this measure into 
effect by their own legislature ; this would 
be a great triumph to the cause. In order 
to give the colonies time to understand 
the measure fully, he trusted that his hon. 
friend would not object to any reasonable 
delay in carrying -it through the House, 
instead of precipitating Parliament into 
an arrangement that might be attended 
with some evil consequences. There was 
every reason to hope, that all the Eu- 
ropean Powers would shortly join in 
stopping all the supplies from Africa ; 
and he was sure that if we could persuade 
the colonies to pass this measure volunta- 
rily, in the spirit in which it was meant to 
operate, that it would be far more bene- 
ficial than forcing upon them a law from 
Parliament, which they might try to cir- 
cumvent. He trusted that his hon. friend 
would, for these reasons, pursue the mea- 
sure with as much prudence as he did 
zeal; and though he was not disposed to 
support him in proceeding further with 
his motion this session, yet he firmly hoped 
it would be ultimately effectual. 

Mr. W, Smith deciared, that he felt great 
weight in what had been urged by the 
noble lord ; but in his own opinion, there 
was no ground for the committee: it 
might do much harm, and could not do 
any good, as proof would be wanting of 
the illicit traffic. He thought much good 
might result from a general law that should 
be applicable to, and operate upon all the 
colonies at once. He had no liope of the 
colonies taking up the measure on their 
own account. The hon. gentleman, to 
support this opinion, read a petition from 
the free people of colour to the assembly 
in Barbadoes, in 1811, on their being de- 
barred from giving evidence; it stated, 
that the lower orders of white people en- 
tered their houses and treated them with 
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gross outrage and indecency, without 
their having any redress, because they 
could not give evidence. Yet this peti- 
tion, requiring so humble a boon, was 
treated with the utmost contempt, and 
these free people were still in the same 
situation as when their petition was pre- 
sented; this would show that the British 
parliamentary interference was, as the 
noble lord had termed it, the last resource. 
He had no wish to press the measure this 
session, but he felt convinced that it was 
the only one which would be found ef- 
fectual. 

Mr. Wilberforce shortly replied. He 
acknowledged that the session was so far 
advanced that it might not be advisable 
to press forward a measure which might 
meet with opposition in all its stages. He 
should therefure yield to the general wish 
of the House. 

Mr. A. Browne withdrew his amend- 
ment, after which leave was given to bring 
in the Bill. 


Supsiprary Treaties.] On the Report 
of the Committee of Supply being brought 
up, and the Resolution being read for the 
grant of one million to Sweden, 

Mr. Ponsonby adverted to what he had 
said in a former session, as to this trans- 
action ending in a positive pecuniary loss 
to Great Britain: he contended that the 
whole of his prophecy had been literally 
fulfilled. 

Lord Castlereagh also repeated what he 
had said at that time, namely, that it was 
extremely desirable to give a French pos- 
session to Sweden to secure her co-opera- 
tion in the general cause. He had pre- 
dicted the beneficial consequences that 
would result from this co-operation ; and 
he would contend, that all he had said 
had been as much fulfilled as the predic- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman, 

Mr. W. Smith felt it necessary to take 
up the subject in another view. He 
wished to know why we alone were called 
on to pay the million for the redemption 
of Guadaloupe, while the measure from 
which it had arisen had been for the ge- 
neral advantage. He alluded to the 
transfer of Norway, and said he was happy 
to hear that the people of that country 
were by no means so dissatisfied with the 
change as it was at first believed they 
would be. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose to enter his protest 
against the Treaty concluded with the 
King of the Netherlands, by which Eng- 
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land was bound to advance a sum of 
money for Russia. He could not see that 
any British or European object was con« 
nected with this arrangement. The en- 
gagements entered into in the present year 
were more expensive than any ever made 
before, though they were contracted ata 
time when the country was least able to 
bear such burthens. 

Lord Castlereagh defended the policy of 
the Treaty, and shortly repeated the ar- 
guments he had used on a former night, 
to prove the arrangements which had 
been made were neither unnecessary nor 
improvident. 

The Report was agreed to, and a bill 
ordered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 14. 


Rosreperry Divorce Bitt.] The House 
went into a committee on the Roseberry 
Divorce Bill, Mr. Topping and Mr. 
Jones appeared before the committee as 
counsel in support of the Bill, and were 
heard. ‘There was no counsel in attend- 
ance on the part of lady Roseberry. The 
witnesses necessary to support the case 
were then called in and examined. After 
which the counsel withdrew. The clauses 
of the Bill were then read. Upon the 
clause for making provision for the coun~ 
tess of Roseberry, and allowing her 300/. 
per annum for her life, being read, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor rose and said, he did 
not think the sum proposed in this clause 
sufficient to provide lady Roseberry with 
the common necessaries of life. He was 
one of those who could not accede to the 
opinion of the late lord Thurlow—an opi- 
nion which seemed, indeed, to have crept 
into the minds of many individuals, that 
after a woman has committed an act of 
adultery, she ought to be turned naked © 
into the streets, without the means of 
sustaining existence. He had opposed 
many divorce bills which had been 
framed upon this principle, and therefore 
the less surprise would be felt at the course 
which he conceived it his duty take on the 
present occasion. He would appeal to 
the feelings of the House, whether it was 
possible for lady Roseberry, after the 
splendour in which she had been accus- 
tomed to live, to support herself upon the 
miserable pittance of 300/. per annum. 
It might be said, that this limited income 
must be considered asa part of the punish- 


ment of her crime. He was as little in- 
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clined as any man to become the apolo- 
gist of lady Roseberry ; yet he thought 


‘the punishment she had already encoun- 


tered, in being driven from society, and 
shut out from all those domestic joys, as 
well as social comforts, to which she had 
heretofore been accustomed, was punish- 
ment sufficient, without casting her upon 
the world to starve. Entertaining these 
feelings, he thought the House would 
think it but justice, if an addition of 2000. 
was made to the sum which this clause 
proposed. An income of 500/. per annum 
would then be given to this unfortunate 
lady, which would at least preserve her 
from the necessity of contracting an 
improper alliance, and enable her to 
pursue the paths of virtue and in- 
tegrity. The means of lord Roseberry 
were ample, and he conceived his lord- 
ship would feel no reluctance in mak- 
ing this additional provision. To a suc- 
ceeding clause he had also strong ob- 
jections, but he should reserve himself 
upon that subject till the present clause 
was disposed of. The hon. and learned 
gentleman then moved the addition of 
200/. per annum to the 3001. already pro- 
posed in the Bill, as the allowance to lady 
Roseberry.—On the question being put, 

The Attorney-General suggested the pro- 
priety, as his hon. and learned friend had 
intimated an intention to oppose another 
clause of the Bill, which he had no hesi- 
tation in anticipating to be the clause 
interdicting the marriage of lady Rose- 
berry and sir Henry Mildmay, of post- 
poning the consideration of the present 
clause until that question was disposed of ; 
as, if the House permitted the marriage 
to take place, which he trusted would not 
he the case, the clause allowing mainte- 
nance would come in a very different 
shape. 

Mr. Taylor agreed to postpone the 
clause. On the clause for forbidding the 
marriage of the countess of Roseberry 
with sir Henry Mildmay being read, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor again rose, and de- 
clared his hostility to this clause. Many 
attempts, he said, had been made to in- 
troduce a general law applicable to of- 
fences and cases of this description, all of 
which had hitherto failed in their pro- 
gress through the legislature. In 1771, 
and in 1779, the same effort had been 
equally fruitless. In 1800, the Bill com- 
monly called Lord Auckland’s Bill was in- 
troduced, and met in that House with a 
like fate. That measure had two purposes 
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in view, the first to render the adulterer 
amenable to the criminal law, by consti. 
tuting his offence a legal misdemeanor ; 
and the other to prevent marriages be- 
tween the offending parties. So far, how. 
ever, was this measure from meeting the 
approbation of the first civilians of that 
day, and so adverse was it to the general 
feeling of that House, that it was at length 
abandoned, and had never since been re- 
sumed. He knew that the consequence 
of this refusal on their part to pass the 
Bill had been, that the Lords had made 
a standing order against agreeing to any 
Bill of Divorce, which should not contain 
a clause to the same import and effect, as 
far as related to the interdiction of mar- 
riage. This standing order had, however, 
already been dispensed with in several 
cases, and he apprehended ought to have 
no weight on any occasion in the delibe- 
rations of that House. His own opinion 
decidedly was, that looking at the present 
case with all its attributes, and in its 
deepest colours of aggravation, there was 
nothing to induce Parliament to legislate 
on the principle, that this was a new case, 
or one that required a particular enact- 
ment. As far as it stood distinguished 
from other offences of criminal conversa- 
tion, the distinction arose from the institu- 
tions of the canon law and the relationship 
between the parties. Butthere were degrees 
of consanguinity prohibited by the canon 
law, which did not impede the act of mar- 
riage under the ordinary administration of 
the common law. He believed, that of 
every hundred marriages which were 
solemnized in this country, three were 
contrary to the express ordinances of the 
ecclesiastical canons. There were old 
canons, indeed, which prohibited mar- 
riages not likely to take place, such as 
marriage with a grandmother: but there 
were also prohibited cases which, in his 
own knowledge, were constantly recur- 
ring, such as marriage between cousins, 
and marriage with a brother’s widow. 
Why, then, he wished to know, if there 
would have been no impropriety, or de- 
parture from the usages of society, had 
marriage taken place between lady Rose- 
berry and sir Henry Mildmay, supposing 
no obstacles to have stood in the way, and 
no crime to have been committed, was 
this circumstance of relationship now to 
be converted into an objection to that 
marriage, or into a heightening feature 
in their offence? He trusted he was too 
well known to be supposed indifferent to 
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the interests of morality, or the import- 
ance of public decorum. He was not 
aware that he was subjecting himself to 
such misrepresentations; and he could 
assure the House that he had no ac- 
quaintance with either of the parties in 
this unfortunate transaction. What he 
considered was, that as the canon law did 
not avail as a general rule, it was not ne- 
cessary, either in common sense or com- 
mon justice, that the offender in this 
instance should be driven an outcast from 
society, without any chance or means of 
returning to character and respectability. 
The Attorney-General protested against 
the doctrine, apparently assumed by his 
hon. and learned friend, that all those who 
opposed the Bill of lord Auckland in 1800, 
were bound by that vote to give the same 
Opposition to the present clause. As little 
did he think his hon. and learned friend 
justified in supposing, that any enactment 
of mere privilege in the other House 
ought to influence the deliberations of the 
House of Commons, or provoke them to 
a belief that their own privileges or legis- 
Jative authority bad been infringed. It 
was with perfect astonishment he had 
listened to the statement, that of every 
hundred marriages celebrated in this 
country, three at least were contrary to 
the canon law. His own observation led 
him to a conclusion very different indeed 
from any belief, that incestuous marriages 
were thus frequent, or that the injunctions 
of the spiritual code were thus daily vio- 
Jated. The first plain question for the 
House to consider was—what was the na- 
ture of the crime itself, stripped of its ad- 
Ventitious deformity, of all its peculiar 
and more odious characteristics? It was 
the crime of depriving a worthy and in- 
nocent man of what was most consoling 
and valuable to him in this life; it was 
the crime of depriving four young children 
of the care and attentions of their mater- 
nal parent, But, said his hon. and learned 
friend, this is an ordinary offence; why 
take this out of the disgraceful catalogue, 
and stigmatise it with any marked or 
added severity ? Was there, then, no in- 
cest in this crime—was there no blood in 
it—was there in all its circumstances no- 
thing beyond the impropriety of an indi- 
vidual seducing his friend’s wife? It could 
not be meant that there had been no affi- 
nity, no trust nor confidence arising from 
affinity, beyond the common intercourse 


of friendship, or the ordinary civilities of 


society, in the case now under considera- 
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tion. It was impossible that this should 
be contended. In this country, happily, 
men felt secure under the guardianship of 
public law and public morals. It was not 
necessary that their vigilance should be 
ever awake, lest their domicile, or their 
chamber itself, should be insulted and 
profaned. Much did he believe the sanc- 
tity of morals, and the purity of domestic 
life, to be interested in the conduct of 
that House in cases like the present. His 
hon, and learned friend had, he did not 
know whether ludicrously or not, alluded 
to the prohibitions of the canon law, and 
the illegality of a man intermarrying with 
bis grandmother : but his hon. and learned 
friend would not deny, that the evil exist- 
ing in the world must be increased to 
an indefinite extent, if it was allowed to 
increase in the same proportion as the 
trust and hospitalities of consanguinity 
should establish an intercourse without 
suspicion or reserve. It had been well 
said—Admit such a principle, and it will 
behove you to take care of your nurseries. 
His hon. and learned friend had described 
it as a common case; he solemnly de- 
clared, that, in his own experience, he 
had not met with one equally atrocious. 
To him it appeared that it would have 
been more natural and excusable in sir 
Henry Mildmay, to have poisoned the 
mind and debauched the body of his 
own sister, born of the same womb, and 
trained by the same hand, than to have 
planned, conducted, and consummated 
the ruin of lord Roseberry’s family, under 
all the circumstances by which that ruin 
was accomplished and attended. Let the 
House suppose for a moment that lord 
Roseberry had entertained some appre- 
hensions, and expressed to his hon. and 
learned friend, or any other person, a 
wish that sir Henry Mildmay would not 
repeat his visits; what would, what must 
have been the observation of his hon. and 
learned friend? Would he not have said, 
Good God! how can you receive such an 
apprehension into your mind; was he 
not the husband of your wife’s sister ree 
cently deceased? is it strange that he 
should find a willing audience, that they 
should find a mutual consolation for their 
common loss in retracing those ties and 
affections which had bound them to so 
near a relative? Was not this the man, 
he would ask, to whom the doors of a 
confiding friend would naturally fly open? 
Was it a common case for a man so 
situated to destroy the happiness of an af~ 
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fectionate husband, and deprive children 
of a mother, bearing a resemblance to 
his own deceased wife, and whom he was 
by the same act plunging into infamy and 
dishonour? The House, he trusted, would 
not proclaim to the people of England, 
that they must no longer trust to the 
habits of society, to the feelings of man- 
kind, to the principles of morals, lest the 
individuals whom they were the last to 
suspect should betray their quiet for ever. 
By the law, as it stood at present, if the 
intermarriage of these parties was permit- 
ted, all that the omission of this clause 
could do, would be to legitimatize the 
future offspring to the prejudice of the off- 
spring born before marriage. He doubt- 
ed, indeed, if such a marriage was likely 
to take place, even if not prohibited. 
Those who triumphed over female chas- 
tity soon became tired and disgusted with 
their victims. Frail and treacherous was 
the hope that rested on the faith and fide- 
lity of an adulterer. Claims in Jaw or in 


public justice lady Roseberry had none ; 
what she had on the justice of sir Henry 
Mildmay he should not pretend to de- 
scribe: but what he wished to impress on 
the House was, that the purity and sanc- 
tity of social and domestic life were im- | 
, mediately involved on this occasion ; that | 


the sentiments and securities of family | 
honour, and that the dignity and solace of 


private life, all that secured the paternal 
home, and the relation of brother and 
sister from pollution, were in a great de- 
gree at stake, and had been all outraged 
and violated by the libertinism of sir 
Henry Mildmay. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor thought, that the 
commmittee should be onits guard against 
the eloquence of the right hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, whose argument appeared 
to him in the nature of an address to a 
jury to obtain large damages. He consi- 
dered that the case had been much exag- 
gerated, by terming it ap incestuous in- 
tercourse. He believed that there were 
nomberless marriages in this country 
which might be void by the strict appli- 
cation of the canon law. He knew many 
men, of the most respectable character in 


wife’s sister. 
upon the subject, why should not the pre- 
sent case be left to the operation of that 
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crime which sir Henry Mildmay had 
committed, he did not believe that he 
would desert her, or that any gentleman 
would desert a woman in those circum- 
stances. He could not conceive that it 
would be any disgrace to the House to 
strike out that clause, or even to permit 
the parties to live together in an honest 
way. If there was at present any law 
against their marrying, a process might 
be instituted in Doctors’ Commons to pre- 
vent it, and there was no occasion for the 
special interference of the House upon the 
subject. He did not require the eloquence 
of the hon. and learned gentleman to 
make him feel that it was a great crime to 
go into the house of a brother-in-law, 
and seduce his wifes Bad as the thing 
was, he conceived that it had been much 
exaggerated in the description. 

Mr. Lockhart thought, that his hon. 
and learned friend need not complain of 
the eloquence of the Attorney-general, as 
it appeared to have made so little impres- 
sion on him. His argument, however, 
had been bottomed on the opinions of all 
the best writers upon the subject. They 
all described the crime as most peculiarly 
destructive to public morals, when com. 
mitted by persons to whom affinity or 
propinquity afforded the most unrestrained 
intercourse. ‘They therefore conceived, 


_that the strongest prohibitions were ne- 


cessary to prevent the crime from being 
committed under those circumstances. 
The canon law had determined that such 
marriages were incestuous, and he saw no 
reason to contend against that interpreta- 
tion which the English law had adopted, 
As to the question of privilege as between 
the two Houses, he conceived that every 
case stood upon its own merits, and that 
this was a peculiar case, which ought to 
be excepted from the common rule; 
Here it was evident, that the canon law 
was not hostile, but auxiliary to public 
morals. He should, therefore, vote for 
the adoption of the clause, on the ground 
of the peculiarity of the case. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the insertion of the 
clause in the present instance did not bind 


‘the House to the adoption of a similar 
other retpects, who had married their first | 
If there was already a law | 


clause in other cases, because a divorce 
bill was at all times a special interference 
of the Legislature, which they might 
fashion according to their discretion. 


law? It had been said, that it was proba-| There had been a precedent for the ad- 
ble that lady Roseberry would be ulti- | mission of a similar clause in Campbell’s 


mately deserted by sir Henry Mildmay. 
Much, however, as he condemned the 


Divorce Bill in 1801, in which it was 
specially inserted to meet the objections 
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of some members, that the forbidden mar- 
riage would have been incestuous—such a 
declaration might be inserted in the pre- 
sent Bill. 

Mr. W. Smith was ready to vote for the 
clause, as he considered the present case 
a very aggravated one. He could not 
vote for it, however, if there was any 
statement of the connexion being incestu- 
ous, as he did not consider it to be so. If 
jt was declared incestuous, it would ex- 
ceedingly hurt the feelings of many very 
respectable people who were now married 
to the sisters of their former wife. 

The Committee then divided: For the 
clause, 111; Against it, 20:—Majority 91. 

Mr, M. A. Taylor could not avoid bow- 
ing to the decision of so large a majority, 
although he had felt it his duty to urge 
those arguments which pressed upon his 
mind. He now came before the commit- 
tee in another capacity, and must intreat 
them to consider whether, if lady Rose- 
berry should still have virtue enough left 
(as he hoped she had) to quit the con- 
nexion with sir Henry Mildmay, it would 
be right that she should be reduced to the 
miserable pittance of 3001. a year, which 
would be totally insufficient to support 
her in that sphere of life to which she had 
been always accustomed. It would be 
insufficient for her existence in any kind 
of comfort, even although she were always 
to live as an exile in a foreign land. He 
concluded by moving as an amendment 
to the clause, that an additional 200/. per 
annum should be allowed for her mainte- 
nance. 

Mr. Preston supported the amendment, 
as lady Roseberry had lost the benefit of 
the jointure of 1,500/. a year, which had 
been settled upon her at the marriage. 

Mr. Lockhart wished, that the hon. gen- 
tleman could inform the committee what 
was the fortune which the lady brought? 

Mr. Taylor said, that he was not ac- 
quainted with either of the parties, but 
he understood that her fortune was 6,000/. 
which in the 3 per cents. gave 10,000/. 
stock. 

Mr. Bathurst could not agree with the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Taylor), that the 
fund for producing the moral effect which 
he had anticipated should be taken out of 
the fortune of lord Roseberry. This 
would be leaving no discretion at all to 
the husband to improve her circumstances, 
if she reformed her conduct, but would be 
directly carving out of his fortune that 
which ought to be left entirely to his ge- 
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nerosity. The interest of the fortune 
which the lady brought was now to be 
given up to her; and he saw no reason to 
compel the husband to provide out of his 
fortune forher future morality. Hethought 
that the House had no right to dictate to 
him what he should give to lady Rose- 
berry, in case of her repentance and re- 
formation. This should be ieft entirely to 
his own feelings. The argument of the 
hon. gentleman would go to this extent, 
that if any woman was elevated above her 
rank in life by a marriage, she immedi- 
ately became entitled to be supported out 
of the fortune of her husband in that rank, 
however she might forsake her duties as a 
wife. Ifthe interest of lady Roseberry’s 
fortune, 300/. a year, was stated to be quite 
incompetent to her support, he could not 
see upon what principle the House could 
undertake to carve out of the fortune of 
lord Roseberry such an income for her as 
would satisfy the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Serjeant Best could not conceive 
how it could be contended, that a lady 
who had conducted herself as lady Rose-~ 
berry had done, was as fully entitled to 
the jointure settled on her at the marriage, 
as if she had lived with her husband in the 
performance of her duties. He could not 
see what claim the lady possessed, upon 
any principle of justice, upon the noble 
lord. If she had any claim on him, it 
was merely on his humanity ; and from 
the character of the noble lord, he had no 
doubt, that whatever claims of that sort 
she might have, would be attended to as 
much as they deserved. It was not for 
that House to regulate the feelings or the 
bounty of the noble lord. 

Lord A. Hamilton spoke in favour of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Abercrombie thought, that when 
lady Roseberry came to that House to de« 
mand a favour, it was for them to consider 
on what terms it should be granted. It 
was, then, competent for the House to 
judge whether 300/. per annum was sufli- 
cient provision for her. As to the opinion 
expressed by an hon. and learned serjeant, 
as to what lord Roseberry’s feelings 
would probably induce him to do, this 
would have great weight with him if he 
conceived it as coming from any person 
authorized by his lordship to make such 
a statement; but as a mere opinion ex- 
pressed in debate, it should not prevent 
him from voting for what he thought 
would be a proper provision for the lady. 

The Committee then divided upon the 
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Amendment :—For it, 69; Against it, 16; 
Majority 53. 


_ Tue Bupcet.] The House, on the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having resolved itself into a committee of 
Ways and Means, 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer, in rising 
to submit to the committee the terms on 
which he had contracted a loan that 
morning, could not but regret that circum- 
stances had made it necessary for him to 
propose that a provision should be made 
for the prosecution of a war on the most 
extensive scale, while the country was 
yet labouring under the burthens thrown 
upon it by a former contest. It would be 
in the recollection of the committee, that 
but a few mouths had elapsed since that 
House was employed in debating what 
provision would be necessary for the peace 
establishment of the country, and by what 
means the nation should be gradually re- 
leased from the charge of the expenditure 
imposed upon it by the events of the late 
struggle in the cause of Europe. Scarcely, 
however, had the ratification of the Treaty 
of Peace with America arrived, before 
circumstances occurred which had led to 
a renewal of the war with France. The 
circumstances which had attended the 
landing of Buonaparté in France were of 
a nature so extraordinary and unprece- 
dented, that they could neither be by 
possibility foreseen, nor prevented by any 
act of the British Government; and they 
were felt throughout Europe as an electric 
shock, which in a moment rouzed all its 
mations into arms. ‘The Declaration of 
the Allies of the 13th of March, issued at 
a time when it was not possible for them 
to have had any communication with this 
country, proved that the impulse had not 
been given by England, but that it was 
the opinion of all the great Sovereigns on 
the Continent, that with a government 
like the present government of France, 
whose authority rested in no right—which 
was founded on oppression at home, and 
insatiable ambition abroad—there was no 
safety for them but in war; satisfied as they 
were, that such a power would labour to 
effect the subjugation of Europe, if it were 
not overpowered itself. This country had 
at that time made some progress in the 
reduction of its expenditure. The Ame- 
rican war was at an end; but at the same 
time large demands were existing against 
the nation. Though this war was closed, 


it was still necessary to provide for the 
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return of our army from America, and 
also for the paying off of the large arrears 
which remained in consequence of that 
contest in Europe which had preceded it, 
These circumstances being taken into the 
consideration of the committee, they would 
not wonder that a Joan, in its amount be-« 
yond all example, should be called for ; 
and be trusted that it would not be thought 
too great, when it was remembered that 
it was intended to meet not only the 
charges of anew war in which we were 
engaged, but also to extinguish the 
arrears of an old one. ‘Though he re- 
gretted the necessity for it, still he 
could not but derive some consolation 
from the reflection, that the manner in 
which it had been raised would prove to 
the world how large were our resources, 
and how prosperous the state of the coun- 
try. Undoubtedly it was satisfactory to 
him, that great as the sums called for 
were, and extensive as were the charges 
which the country had to bear, he had no 
reason to comment in detail upon the dif- 
ferent articles which caused this expendi- 
ture, as they had already undergone the 
consideration, and for the most part re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. He 
had only to recapitulate the supplies which 
had been granted; and what were the 
means by which it was proposed that they 
should be met. There might be some 
further expenses to be provided for, which 
in the course of his statement he would 
take an opportunity to point out. The 
total amount of the charge for the service 
of the Navy for the present year was 
1-4,897,000/.,and for Transports 3,7 47,0001, 
making together the sum of 18,644,000/. 
Here, however, it was to be observed, two 
millions were included for the repayment 
of the Navy Debt, and which therefore 
formed no part of the service of the cur- 
rent year. ‘The different expenses on ac- 
countofthe Army amounted to 13,876,0001. 
The arrears of the Extraordinaries unpro- 
vided for, were 11,983,000/. For the Ex- 
traordinaries of the current year, including 
Ireland, a sum of no less than 12,000,000/, 
had been voted. The charge for the Bar- 
rack Service was 99,000/., which had not 
yet been voted, but which would be pro- 
posed in the Committee of Supply the 
same evening. ‘Thijs sum would appear 
uncommonly small ; but he would shortly 
assign the reasons which might be ex- 
pected torender it sufficient, and any fur- 
ther circumstances requiring notice would 


be fully explained by his right hon. friend 


| 
| 
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in proposing the vote. The total amount 
of the sums called for on account of the 
Barrack Service, was 250,000/, The dif- 
ference between the sum last mentioned 
and the 99,000/. proposed to be voted, 
was occasioned by a saving arising from 
the sale of the old stores, and of barracks 
no longer necessary for the public ser- 
vice. ‘Che Commissariat caused a charge 
of 4,100,000. ; the Storekeeper-general 
one of 91,600/.; giving a total on account 
of the Military Service, of 39,150,000/. 
For the Ordnance Service, the supply was 
4,431,000/. For the expense of Subsidies 
this year to the Allies, the House had 
voted 5,000,000/. They had also voted 
1,650,000/. for the re-payment of the Bills 
of Credit created under Act of 1813; but 
there remained other expenses to be pro- 
vided for, arising out of the deficiency of 
the force which we were bound to main- 
tain on the Continent by the additional 
Treaty of Chaumont, and out of some other 
subsidiary engagements. On account of 
the Supplementary Convention of Chau- 
mont, (he was not sure the sum he was 
about to name was quite correct, as the 
accounts were not finally made up, but he 
was satisfied it would prove nearly accu- 
rate), there was a charge of 370,000/. To 
complete the Subsidies granted to Austria 
under former treaties, a sum of 400,000. 
was necessary. This arose partly from 
the circumstance of some stores which 
were intended to be delivered for the 
Austrian service, having been otherwise 
employed; and of some other stores hav- 
ing been charged in the Subsidiary Ac- 
count which it had been agreed to omit, 
and the value of which in both cases was 
consequently to be made up in money. 
The greater part of this sum had already 
been paid, and the account had been laid 
before the House. He had stated the Bills 
of Credit voted by Parliament, to amount 
to 1,650,000/. There remained the sum 
of about 200,000/. to be made good to 
complete the two millions and a half, which 
we were bound to provide by the Treaty, 
together with the interest due ; but for this 
sum he should not propose any vote in the 
present session, as its amount could not 
exactly be ascertained, depending on the 
Course of exchange. There was also due 
to Russia on engagements contracted 
during the former war, the sum of about 
530,0001.; 100,000/. had been paid to 
Spain, and 200,000/. to Portugal, on a 
Similar account; and a sum was also due 
to Hanover. He considered himself as 
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justified in stating the supplies for these 
services, the accounts of which were un- 
der the examination of the House, to 
amount to about 3,500,000/.; which, with 
1,000,000/. voted as a compensation to 
Sweden for the cession of Guadaloupe, 
made a charge of 4,500,000/. for foreign 
expenditure ; of which, about 4,000,000/. 
would be payable within the year, in ad- 
dition to the 5,000,000/. voted as subsidies 
to the three great powers, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, The total amount therefore 
of the charge for foreign payments, in 
cluding bilis of credit, was 9,000,000. 
He should have besides to propose to Par- 
liament a vote, to make good to the army 
which had fought under Jord Wellington 
the amount of the value of stores cap- 
tured by them in different fortresses. This 
charge, not being altogether of an ordinary 
nature, would require some explanation ; 
but he trusted that, though considerable 
in its amount, it would be received with 
favour, in consideration of what that army 
had achieved for the glory and ad- 
vantage of their country. On the re- 
duction of a fortress an estimate was 
commonly made of the value of the stores 
captured, which were applied to the pub- 
lic service, and afterwards accounted for 
to the captors. During the war in the 
Peninsula, the account had been kept in 
the usual manner, but no payment had 
yet been made; and from the extent of 
the service performed in the course of a 
war which had continued for seven years, 
this charge formed a considerable item ; 
it was estimated at eight hundred thousand 
pounds: to this the sum of 142,000/. was 
to be added, for the stores and artillery 
taken at the capture of the island of Java, 
It was proper here to observe, that in the 
operations against that island, no part of 
the Royal Artillery was employed. The 
artillery which was used there was directed 
by the officers of the East India Company’s 
establishment; and therefore the usual 
certificates, signed by the officers of the 
Royal Artillery, could not be obtained. 
In all other respects the ordinary forms 
had been observed, and the captors ap- 
peared to be entitled to the same remune- 
ration as had been made in other cases 
when fortified places had been captured ; 
but though the service performed was 
thought to come within the ordinary prin- 
ciples, and though the honour and accu- 
racy of the-Company’s officers were as 
unquestionable as their skill and gallantry, 
the Ordnance Department had not thought 
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proper to issue an order for the payment 
of the sum which appeared due, without 
first having the special authority of Par- 
liament to do so. He now came to the 
Miscellaneous Services. Of these a great 
part had been already voted, but a part 
still remained for the future consideration 
of the House. The amount of the whole 
he took at 3,000,000/. The supplies, then, 
which he would now shortly recapitulate, 
stood as follows: 


1814. SUPPLIES. 1815. 
Navy - - 14,897,255 
Transports - 3,746,945 

13,644,200 

Army- - - - - = = 39,150,736 

$,955,658 Ordnance - - - = - 4,431,643 
Foreign Payments, includ- 

ing Bills of Credit - - 9,000,000 

3,000,000 Vote of Credit- - - - 6,000,000 

200,000 Ditto for Ireland - - - 200,000 
Army Prize Money - - 942,347 

2,500,000 Miscellaneous - - 8,000,000 
£. 81,368,926 


To these were to be added those items 
to be borne by England, which come 
under the head of 
SEPARATE CHARGES. 
_ These.were as follow : 
1,900,000 Interest on Exchequer Bills 2,000,000 


290,000 Sinking Fund on ditto - - 270,000 
121,000 Debentures & Loyalty Loan 90,000 
Vote of Credit Bills 1814, 
0000 § and Reduction of Ex-> 6,000,000 
chequer Bills - - - 
&. 89,723,926 
Deduct Irish Pro- 
portion of Joint 
Charge - - 9,572,814 
8,107,094 Ditto Civil List 
and Consoli- 
cated Fund - 188,000 
9,760,814 


And there remained to be borne by 
England - - - - - £. 179,968,112 


The vote of credit intended to be pro- 
posed this year was to the extent of 
6,000,0001., and would be made good in 
the usual way, by an issue of ex: hequer- 
bills to the same amount. Anxious, how- 
ever, that there should not be too great a 
pressure on these securities, he should 
propose a reduction of three million from 
those voted last year, besides the re-pay- 
ment of 5,000,000/, issued on the last vote 
of credit; by these means the sum paid 
off would be equal to that which it might 
be necessary to issue in the course of the 
present year, When it was foreseen that 
an expenditure tothe immense amount 
which had now become necessary, must 
be provided for in the course of the pre- 
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sent session, an important consideration 
arose, whether it would be better that an 
extraordinary exertion should be made to 
raise an unusually large proportion of the 
supplies within the year, or whether it 
would be preferable to call on the public 
only for what they had been accustomed 
to pay in former years, and raise what 
remained wanting by means of a loan, 
Much might be said in favour of egber 
course. For his own part, he had no 
hesitation in declaring that if he had con- 
sidered it probable that a similar expen 
diture would be necessary in future years, 
he would at once, whatever the hazard 
might be, have made an appeal to the 
spirit and magnanimity of the country ; 
and from such an appeal he was sure the 
country would not have shrank. From 
the feeling which had been manifested in 
consequence of the recent events, he was 
satisfied that those measures, which the 
wisdom of Parliament might think neces- 
sary to the honour and security of the 
country, would be cheerfully submitted 
to. But thinking as he did, that an ex- 
| penditure to the amount of that of the 
preseut year, was not likely again to 
‘recur, even if the war should continue 
/ on the present scale, which was what he 
‘could not anticipate, he had thought it 
wiser to have recourse to no other means 
than those which it had been usual for 
Parliainent to adopt on former occasions. 
However large the demand which bad in 
consequence been made on the credit of 
the country, he saw no reason to regret 
this resolution. The right bon. gentleman 
now proceeded to state the ways and 
means which would be, in the opinion 
of his Majesty’s ministers, the fittest to 
meet the supplies which had been voted. 
He took the Annual Duties at 3,000,000. ; 
the surplus of the Consolidated Fund he 
also took at 3,000,000/. It would be sa- 
tisfactory to the House to learn the grounds 
on which he estimated the surplus of the 
Consolidated Fund, at that amount; and 
they would view with pleasure the in- 
creased resources of the country. It might 
also be proper that he should show the 
grounds on which he intended to propose 
ona future day a grant of 22,000,000/. 
out of the growing produce of the War 
Taxes, He should not call upon them to 
come to this vote that night, as it was 
more consistent with the forms of Parlia- 
ment, that some portion of the ways and 
means of the year should be reserved for a 
time to meet any future grants which 
+ 


+ 
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might yet be made in the course’ of ‘the 
session. He, however, considered him- 
self justified in taking the War-taxes at 
22,000,0001.; the Lottery he. took at 
250,000/.; Old Naval Stores at 508,0001, ; 
the Vote of Credit he had stated at 
6,000,0001. ; the Exchequer-bills Funded, 
and the Loan in the 5 per Cent, would give 
18,185,0001. The second Loan 27,000,000/, 
These were the ways and means by which 
he proposed to meet the charge of the 
year, immense as it was. The total amount 
of them was 79,893,5001. This sum fell 
a little short of the supplies ; but upon the 
whole he expected the ways and means 
which he had enumerated would prove 
sufficient. It was his peculiar duty this 
day to state the terms on which the Loan 
had been contracted for the service of the 
public. It had been the object of the 
Treasury to diffuse the loans called for, 
over different species of stock, in order to | 
divide the burthen, to remove all incon- 

veniencies to the public creditor, and to | 
provide for the exigency on the easiest | 
terms. This would be seen by adverting 
to their former proceedings in the course 
of the session. It had been proposed to 
fund 18,000,000/. of Exchequer-bills. 
This, in the first instance, they had not 
been able to effect; but subsequently on 
a loan in the 5 per cents. subscribers had 
gone beyond the 18,000,000/. by a sum 
of 135,000/. The sum, therefore, of 
18,135,0001. was thus placed in the ways 
and means. The committee were aware, 
that by the loan that day, no less a sum 
than 27,000,000/, for England was to be 
raised; and as the 5 per cents. were suffi- 
ciently burthened, it became necessary 
that this should principally fall on the 3 
and the 4 per cent. stocks. It was ori- 
ginally proposed that a larger sum should 
be taken in the 4 per cents. ; but on the 
subscribers objecting to this, 10/. per cent. 
only had been given out of that stock; 
1301, had been taken from the 3 per cent. 
reduced, and the remaining part of the 
1001. was to be by a bidding in the 3 per 
cent. consols. It had happened singularly 
enough, as it had once on a former occa- 
sion, about eighteen months ago, * that 
the sum offered by the subscribers, was 
exactly the minimum of what the Treasury 
had resolved to accept. ‘This was a cir- 
cumstance so far satisfactory, as it went 
to show that both parties met on fair and 
honourable tenms, and arrived at the same 
point from reasoning in different ways. 


What further si the correctness of 
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the view which had been taken of the 
case, was that four different calculations 
had been made by four different persons, 
and all had concurred in naming 44/. in 
the 3 per cent. consols, as that which 
ought to be the bidding. The bonus 
which the subscribers had was to be esti- 
mated in this manner :— 


The 1301. given in the 3 per cent. 


Reduced, at 541,were worth-- £71 9 3 
The 10/. in the 4 per cent. at 693 619 9 
The 44/, in the 3 per cent. Consols, 


The consols, being shut, there was no 


money price to them, and the times price 


was something more than the money price 
of that stock. The times price was 554; 
but from this one and a half per cent. was 
to be deducted, on account of the divi- 
dend to arise from the half-year which 
was about to expire ; as no dividend would 
be paid to the subscribers to the loan on 
that stock till January next. This,-there- 
fore, reduced the value of the 3 per cent. 
consols. to 54/. which made the total sum 
given to the subscribers what he had be- 
fore stated—I01/. 15s. 24d.; to which, 


adding the sum which would be allowed 


them in case of prompt payment, made 
an addition of 2/. 13s. 73d. and the total 
104/. 8s. 103d., including the whole of the 
discount allowed to any who might pay 
the entire amount of their subscriptions at 
once. But it was obvious, the loan being 
on so large a scale, it would not be fair to 
expect that so many could do this as had 
so come forward on former occasions, and 
that when the monthly instalments were 
so considerable, there was less probability 
of payments in advance than when a 
smaller loan was called for. On this ac- 
count he thought that not more than half 
the discount, at the utmost, could be esti- 
mated as a bonus to the contractors, which 
would reduce their advantage to no more 
than 3/. 2s. percent. The bargain there- 
fore was not unreasonably favourable to 
them, and there was reason to rejoice that 
such a loan could be obtained at a period 
like the present on such terms. He would 
now proceed to explain the grounds on 
which he took the surplus of the Consoli- 
dated Fund at three millions. The actual 


surplus of that fund in the year ending 
5th of April 1815, after deducting all 
charges, had been 3,647,000/., and would 
therefore have justified an estimate to the 
same extent for the current year, sup 
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posing the revenue to remain equally pro- 
ductive, and the additional charges to be 
covered by the provision made by Parlia- 
ment for meeting them. As however 
there remained the sum of 284,0001. granted 
for the service of the former year still 
due on the 5th of April, the sum which 
would remain for the service of the current 
year would be no more than 3,363,000/. 
In another mode of estimate the result 
would be still more favourable. The 
amount of taxes applicable to the Con- 
solidated Fund of Great Britain in the year 
ending 5th of April, 1815, was £38,702,000 
Adding the War Taxes appropriated 


to the Consolidated Fund - « 2,106,000 
There wiuld be a total income of - 41,408,000 
From which, deducting the perma- 

nent charges of Great Britain 

existing on 5th April 1815, 

amountingto - - - = 37,588,000 
There would remain - - - + 3,820,000 
From which again deducting the 

sum due on the former grant of 284,000 
There would remain applicable to 

the service of the year - - - 3,536,000 


He should therefore have thought himself 
justified in proposing a grant on account 
of this surplus to the extent of 3,500,000/. 
But as no inconvenience would arise from 
its being estimated too low, and some had 
been experienced from an error of an op- 
posite nature, be thonght the safer course 
was to take it at 3,000,0001. With re- 
spect to the War-taxes, he should at a 
future day propose a vote highly satisfac- 
tory, from the view which it gave of the 
increasing means of the country, The 
amount of the War-taxes, taking them at 
what they were last year, and adding the 
arrears of the Property-tax remaining to 
he collected, would furnish 32,925,454. 
From this deducting the sum re- 

Maining to complete the Grant 

of War Taxes for 1514 - - - £8,005,887 
And the War Taxes pledged for 


Interest of Debt - - - - = 2,706,000 


£10,711,887 
There wonld remain to be granted 
for the service of the year - - £22,215,567 


On the credit of this he should consider 
himself fully justified in moving on a 
future day a grant of 22,000,0001. It was 
worth while to look back to the increase 
which had taken place in the produce of 
the permanent war taxes since the last 
considerable addition was made to them. 
The committee were aware that no new 
taxes had been proposed since the year 
1813. Inthe year ending April 5, 1813, 
their total produce was somewhat lessthan 
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60,000,000/. In the year ending April 5, 
1815, they amounted to 65,804,000/. thus 
giving an increase of five millions and a 
half. Undoubtedly it must be admitted, 
that the year ending April 5, 1813, had 
been Jess productive than some which had 
preceded it; but making every reasonable 
allowance for this circumstance, the in- 
crease had been great beyond all former 
example. He now came to state the 
amount of the charge on the country, by 
the loans for the present year, and the 
way in which it was proposed to meet 
them. The total amount of the capital 
created by the Exchequer-bills funded, 
and the loan in the 5 per cents. amounted 
to 21,208,000/. 5 per cent. stock ; the in- 
terest of this to 1,060,000/. ; the Sinking 
Fund to 331,000/., with the usual charge 
for management. The loan obtained that 
day created a capital of 49,680,000/. the 
interest of which would be 1,517,0001.; 
the Sicking Fund world amount to 
758,7001., to which would be added the 
charge for management. The total amount 
of the capital created in the present year 
by funding, was 70,888,0001. The in- 
terest on this was 2,577,0001, ; the Sinking 
Fund 1,090,000/. ; the total annual charge 
to the country 3,689,000/. The rate per 
cent. at which the whole of the sum raised 
in the present year had been obtained was, 
to the subscribers (including the Sinking 
Fund), 5/. 14s. 23d. The total charge to 
the country was, every thing included, 
$l. 3s. 53d. He wished to show what had 
been the impression made on the stocks 
by the financial operations of the present 
year, and to compare them with that which 
had formerly been produced by those 
measures rendered necessary to prosecute 
the late war. In 1795, a loan was ob- 
tained at 4/. 148. per cent. In that and 
the following year 137 millions were added 
to the national debt, and the effect of this 
on the stocks was such, that for a loan 
borrowed at the beginning of 1797, the 
public were compelled to pay 6/. 7s. per 
cent. being an increase of interest, and 
consequently a depression of public credit 
of 33s. per cent, on the amount of the loan, 
and of 35 per cent. on the interest paid in 
the former year. Now, since the year 
1813 the public debt. had been increased 
one hundred and eighty-seven millions, 
and the effect was this :—in that year we 
paid 5/. 8s. to the subscribers: we this 
year paid 5/. 14s. 2d. on the whole amount 
borrowed. So that with this immense 
addition to our debt, no greater depression 
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on public credit was observable than 
6s. 2d. per cent. on the loan, and about 54 
per cent. on the former interest. This 
might be considered to result from an 
astonishing increase of public credit since 
the period to which he had referred, or to 
the improved situation of the country. 
And which ever way it was viewed, the 


effect was equally gratifying. To provide | 


for the annual charge of 3,689,000/., the 
House had already supplied by taxes of 
Customs and Excise on tobacco, and on 
Excise licences, about 600,000/., and 
there were now under the consideration of 
the House additions to the Stamps and 
Postage to the amount of about 1,200,0001. 
more, aking in the whole a provision by 
new taxes of about 1,800,000/. Thus it 
would be seen about half the necessary 
supplies were provided by taxes now 
agreed to, or in progress through the 
House. For the remainder, he proposed 
to take a sum of from 1,800,000/. to 
1,900,000/. out of the sums in the hands 
of the commissioners for liquidating the 
national debt, as he was authorized to do 
by the Act of 1813. The sum in their 
hands was at present about 70,000,0001., 
and he proposed to cancel so much of that 
as would suffice to meet the remainder 
of the charge created by the loan. He 
wished it to be borne in mind, as 
a consideration of no small importance, 
that a large proportion of the immense 
sum called for must have been supported 
by the country as arrears of the late war, 
had not the recent events again placed us 
in a state of hostility to France. On the 
most moderate calculation, no less than 
21,000,000/. would have been sufficient. 
Of this 12,000,0001. were for the arrears 
of the Army Extraordinaries: for the 
payment of the Naval Debt, 2,000,000/. 
more; for Bills of Credit and arrears of 
Subsidies, 3,000,0001. ; for the Commissa- 
riat department in Portugal, not less than 
2,500,000/. These sums together made 
19,5001,000l, The 2,000,0001. for the 
Army Extraordinaries, which he had men- 
tioned, were for the former year, though in- 
cluded in the grant for the present. ‘The 
payment of the sum which continued due on 
account of the Commissariat in Portugal be- 
_ what had been already discharged, 

ad been suspended during the war. The 
parties interested had acquiesced cheer- 
fully in the arrangement made, and con- 
sented to receive the interest, without 
complaining that the principal would not 
be paid. This was satisfactory, as it 
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showed that the monied men of the 
country (for the greater number of the 
creditors were British merchants) had the 
interest of the nation more at heart than 
their own private profit. They had made 
a considerable sacrifice, as the state of 
the exchange would have given them a 
great advantage, which must be wholly 
lost to them by this arrangement; which 
however would prove beneficial to the 
public service, and from its effect upon 
the exchange greatly promote economy 
in those departments in which our service 
had hitherto been conducted abroad at an 
immense expense; and thus our operas 
tions would be carried on with new vigour. 
The Committee must see with pleasure, 
that even ynder the pressure of present 
circumstances, the precious metals had 
been reduced in price since last April. 
Gold, which had then been 5/. 7s. the 
ounce, had been reduced to 5. 5s., and 
the price of doliars had sunk within the 
same period to 6s. $d. per ounce. He 
stated this to show that we had been 
enabled, not only to meet, but in part to 
surmount the difficulties of our situation. 
Returning from this digression, he ob- 
served, that he had brought up his state- 
ment of the charges which the country 
must have borne, if a new war had not 
broken out, to 19,500,000/, One million 
more was to be added as the balance due 
to the achievements of our brave army, 
for the capture of stores, Five-hundred 
thousand pound of the sum called for in 
the present session would also have been 
necessary in aid of the Civil List. Thus 
this made up the 21,000,000/. he» had 
mentioned, which were to be provided for 
im the present year, which did not arise 
from the renewal of war, and must have 
been borne had no such event taken place. 
He was aware it would be asked, if the 
war shovld continue, how would such 
expenses be met in a future year? He 
would not say that there would be no 
difficulties to contend with, but it was not 
probable that those difficalties would be 
of equal magnitude with those surmounted 
in the present year. He could hardly 
think it possible that this country would 
be engaged in an extensive naval war, 
while making such exertions as she was 
now displaying on the Continent. Hither 


the attention of France would be so much 
directed to the confederated armies, that 
she would not be able to make any great 
effort with her navy: or, supposing any 


| arrangements to be made by ber with the 
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Continental Powers, that expense now 
incurred for our armies would cease, and 
the supplies at present demanded for them 
could be applied to the service of our 
navy: so that he conceived no prospect 
of the war being continued at the present 
great expense. Up to the year 1814,a 
provision had been made for 140,000 sea- 
men. These were reduced in the last 
year to 70,000: but this, instead of a 
diminution, had caused a great additional 
expense, as the numbers of persons re- 
turning from long voyages and claiming 
the arrears due to them, had made larger 
disbursements necessary than were called 
for at any period of the war. This bur- 
then could not continue; and he thought 
he was not too sanguine, when he looked: 
for a diminution in the naval estimates for 
the next year, to the amount of four or 
five millions, including the transport ser- 
vice. The reduction upon the whole, 
even if the war should continue, might 
therefore, in another year, be not less 
than four or five and twenty millions. He 
believed that in every stage of the late 
war, this question had constantly been 
asked, ** How shall we go on next year ?”’ 
The general answer to this had been, that 
the spirit and resources of the nation 
would still furnish the means for prose- 


cuting the contest, if it should be neces- 


sary. This answer, he thought, might 
suffice on the present occasion; but it was 
happily in his power to give one more 
distinct and specific. ‘Ihe House were 
not to suppose the Act of 1813 would not 
yet furnish fresh resources from the fund 
in the hands of the Commissioners for 
redeeming the National Debt. Though 
when all the grants of the present session 
were passed, but 9 or 10 millions would 
remain in their hands; in the next year 
there would, by the progress of redemp- 
tion, be found in their care from 20 to 30 
millions of stock. We had raised by 
loans in the present year, ‘no less a sum 
than 45,500,000/. The House would con- 
sider the prospect before us less gloomy 
than it might otherwise appear when he 
stated that it was probable, for the reasons 
which he had assigned, that in the next 
year the loan required would not exceed 
20 millions, and from 20 to 30 millions of 
stock would be applicable in the hands of 
the commissioners. But what had in- 
duced ministers to prefer having recourse 
to a public loan, rather than to a more 
onerous, though a more provident and 
certain mode of meeting the exigencies 
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of the case, was this—they had reason to 
hope the contest might be short. In 
whatever light the subject was viewed, 
whether we supposed the government of 
Buonaparté was only established over 
France by the domineering power of a 
mutinous army, or whether it was assumed 
that he was invested with the sovereign 
authority by the suflrages of the nation 
at large in the present instance, it could 
not atlect the measures which it had be- 
come necessary for England to adopt. 
Placed in that situation which we occu- 
pied, and deeply pledged in respect both 
of honour and of interest to support at any 
hazard the system upon which the peace 
of Europe had been restored, we could 
not but join with the Confederated Powers 
to give France encouragement to declare 
herself, and to enable the Royal party to 
struggle for the liberty of their country 
before its present Chief should be in pos- 
session of its whole resources. How far 
the enterprise might succeed, he could not 
say. But hearing as he did, in many 
parts of France, murmurs half suppressed, 
and seeing in others open hostilities 
against the ruling Power, he could not 
but cherish a belief that the real sup- 
porters of Buonaparté were very few 
indeed, beyond the limits of the Army, 
which had been accustomed to live under 
his banners. But supposing, for the misery 
of mankind, and most of all for that of 
France, that, carried away by her lust for 
military triumphs, she should prefer a 
warlike chief to lead her armies to the 
conquest of Europe, and that for such a 
character, she had deliberately rejected a 
mild and moderate government, terrible 
as it might be to combat the whole 
strength of France embodied under such 
a leader, such a consideration would 
make little difference with respect to the 
measures that ought to be pursued. Greater 
means ought, in fact, to be put forth, and 
more intense energy exerted to crush 
a Government, in its nature inimical to 
all other governments. He was unwilling 
to believe that France had acted sucha 
part; that she had rejected the sway of a 
moderate and legal Prince, for one who 
ruled without law, and who even now 
trampled on the constitution he so recently 
pretended to establish. Such a power 
must be combated. It must find its end 
in internal discord or by external force, 
or it would never rest satisfied till its 
military domination extended over the 
whole of Europe. He would not however 
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suffer himself to be led into the discussion 
of topics, however interesting and im- 
portant, which were not immediately 
under the consideration of the Committee, 
and was not aware that he had omitted to 
state any thing necessarily connected 
with the business of this evening; but 
he should hold himself ready to offer any 
further explanation which might be re- 

‘quired by the Committee. He then 
moved his first resolution, which was, 
« That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to his Majesty, the sum of 36 millions be 
raised by Annuities, whereof the charges 
of 27 millions are to be defrayed on the 
part of Great Britain, and 9 millions on 
the part of Ireland.” 

Mr. Turney declared, that the proposi- 
tion with which the right hon. gentleman 
had concluded his speech was one of the 
most alarming that he had ever heard. 
At the same time, he must do justice to 
the right hon. gentleman for the clearness 
and fairness of his statements with respect 
to the existing ways and means, on which, 
upon the whole—although it was probable 
that there would be some deficiency in the 
property-tax—he agreed with him. As 
to the supplies, the right hon. gentleman 
had endeavoured to convince the com- 
mittee that they ought not to contemplate 


asimilar account next year, for that at 


least 21 millions could not recur. The 
committee should, however, bear in mind, 
that they were ignorant of the nature of 
that arrear of 21 millions. To him there 
seemed no reason to doubt that similar 
arrears would again accumulate. In the 
article of Army Extraordinaries, liberal 
as the annual grants had been, they had 
never covered the actual expenditure; 
and it was not to be supposed that they 
would do so in future. The estimate of 
the Commissariat appeared to him to be 
under-rated by the right hon. gentleman. 
Last year the expenses of that department 
were three millions, and the year before 
two millions and a half; but this year they 
were estimated by the right hon. gentle- 
man at only 1,100,000/. In future years 
they would be much more. The Barrack 
estimate this year, in consequence of the 
sale of old barracks, was only 99,0001. ; 
but that cause of diminution was tempo- 
rary, and next year that item of expen- 
diture must necessarily be increased.— 
Before he said any thing on the ‘general 
subject of foreign troops, he observed that 
we gave to Austria 400,000/. and to Russia 
200,000/, in addition to the former sum 
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of 500,000l., for taking care of her own 
ships. The amount of the sum appro- 
priated to foreign Powers was three mil- 
lions, of which 1,600,000/. had been already 
voted by Parliament, and the remaining 
1,400,000/., though altogether a new pro- 
position, was now very quietly and without 
remark proposed as a vote to the com- 
mittee by the right hon. gentleman. In 
the first place, no information had been 
given to the committee of the nature of 
the sums composing this vote. He had 
apprehended that all our subsidies had 
been made good. If not, why had not 
that been stated? It seemed as if the right 
hon. gentleman was not in the secret on 
the subject, but merely said the demands 
came upon the Treasury in the shape of 
bills, for which it was neceseary that he 
should provide. As to the Army Prize- 
money, it might be very proper to pay at 
once a million of arrears on that subject; 
which, however, nobody looked for. But 
should the war continue, we should, in all 
probability, have brave men distinguishing 
themselves, for which his Majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons would of course be called 
upon to provide. Of what value, there- 
fore, was the right hon. gentleman’s sup- 
position, that such arrears would not 
recur? In fact, they would go on at a> 
rate more rapid than ever. The total 


amount of the supplies of the ydéar 
was 89,728,926/.; from which, if the 
/2t millions of arrears were deducted, 
‘how much still remained! But the right 
hon, gentleman seemed to think that we 
were a very happy people, if we had only 
60 millions to provide, Let the committee 
look at the progress of our expenditure, 
creeping up asit had been for the last six 
or seven years. In 1808, it had been 45 
millions; in 1809, 50 millions; in 1810, 
48 millions; in 1811, 52 millions; in 
1812, 55 millions; in 1813, 57 millions; 
in 1814, 63 millions; and now, in 1815, 
72 millions. Wiiling as he was to admit 
that the right hon. gentleman fulfilled the — 
duties of his high office with exemplary 
attention, he must contend, that he was 
mistaken when he conceived it possible to 
carry on the war without an increasing 
instead of a diminishing expenditure. It 
was quite astonishing, therefore, to hear 
the right bon. gentleman attempting to 
form an estimate of the loan for next year. 
It was in the nature of such an expen- 
diture to be rapidly increasing. Circum- 
stances were perpetually starting up to 


produce this effect. This was a frightful 
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prospect for the country. If the system 
on which Mr. Pitt proceeded with regard 
to the national finances—a system which 
did him infinite credit—was entirely de- 
ranged, the causes of that derangement 
required investigation. That system was 
to raise so much of the supplies within the 
year, as should materially reduce the 
amount of the Joan, and by the operation 
of the Sinking Fund to afford to the public 
means of obtaining the loan on terms 
better than they could otherwise have 
enjoyeds Let the committee compare the 
amount of the Loan and the amount of 
the Taxation during the last eight years. 
In 1806 the Loan was 18 millions, the 
Taxes were 24 millions, being an excess 
in the latter of 6 millions; in 1807 the 
Loan was 12 millions, the Taxes were 27 
millions, being an excess in the latter of 
15 millions; in 1811 (for he would not 
trouble the committee with the interme- 
diate years) the Taxes exceeded the Loan 
seven millions and a half. There the old 
system ended. In 1812the Loan amounted 
to 27 millions, and the Taxes only to 24. 
In 1813 the Loan exceeded the Taxes by 
17 millions; and in the present year by 
17 millions and ahalf. This wasa gloomy 
contemplation, and it behoved the com- 
mittee to pause and deliberate on so 
dreadful an alteration in public affairs. 
Instead of keeping down the Loan by 
Taxation, we maintained the Taxation, 
and yet were compelled to have recourse 
to Loans of the most enormous magnitude. 
In adverting to the subject of the Sinking 
Fund, he would, in the first place, call the 
attention of the committee to the gradual 
growth of that Fund, In 1806 the Sinking 
Fund bore the proportion of a 68th of the 
National Debt; in 1807 of a 64th; in 
1808 of a 57th; in 1809 of a 54th; in 
1810 of a 5ist; in of a48th; in 
1812 of a 46th; in 1813 ofa 44th. Now, 
however, the system of Mr. Pitt was 
destroyed; and if it had been satisfactory 
to the country, the violation of it could not 
but be regarded with extreme uneasiness, 
The whole of Mr. Pitt’s system with 
respect to the Sinking Fund had been set 
aside, possibly without fault, by his friends 
and admirers. In 1806 the Loanexceeded 
the amount of the Sinking Fund seven 
millions and a half; in 1807, three mil- 
lions; in 1808, 2,700,000/.; in 1810, 
5,800,000/.; in 1811, eight millions; in 
1812, 15 millions; in 1813, 24 millions ; 
in 1814, nearly 29 millions ; in 1815, 33 
millions, The noble lord seemed'to think 
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lightly of this statement: to him (Mr, 
Tierney) it appeared to be very serious, at 
a moment when we were about to engage 
in a war the end of which no man could 
foresee. He had proved to the House 
that the two vital principles of Mr. Pitt’s 
financial system had been overturned; he 
implored them to turn their attention to 
the subject, and not allow themselves to 
be deceived by the plausible speech of 
the right hon. gentleman. With respect 
to the new Loan, he most readily con- 
curred in the opinion of the right hon. 
gentleman, that it was a fair bargain on 
all sides, Knowing as he did the sound. 
ness and strength of the contractors, he had 
no doubt that they entered into the con- 
tract on good grounds; and he heartily 
congratulated the country on the liberal 
spirit in which it had been concluded. 
But although, under the circumstances of 
the case, the terms of the Loan were, in 
his opinion, good, it was impossible to 
agree with the right hon. gentleman, that 
there was no depreciation of public credit. 

He intreated the House to observe the 
effect which the measures of the right. 
hon. gentleman would have on the Sink- 
ing Fund. In the present year they were 
taking actually from the Sinking Fund 
900,000/. He wished the House not to 
shut their eyes to the fact, that they were 
going backwards instead of forwards in 
all their prospects respecting the National 
Debt —while new incumbrances were 
added, the Sinking Fund was, from day 
to day, becoming less. If they took 
900,000/. from 11,400,000/. the previous 
amount of the Sinking Fund, it would be 
reduced to 10,500,000/. If instead of 
having ten and a half millions, we had 
between sixteen and seventeen millions to 
go into the market with, what a difference 
would that make in favour of the credit of 
the country! So that what the country 
gained on the one hand by the measure 
of the right hon. gentleman, they lost on 
the other. However unpleasant it might 
be to bring forward new taxes, yet there 
was no other possible way of mecting the 
evil. The subject was deserving of the 
most serious attention of the House; and 
it was the more important at a time when 
we were starting on a new war. He 


hoped they would not shut their eyes to 
the consequences, if we continued to go 
on in this career of expenditure ; and we 
must bear in mind, that if the war was 
persevered in, we could not look for any 
reduction of expenditure. 


He meant no 
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disrespect to the right hon. gentleman, or 
his calculations, when he said he put no 
faith whatever in them—he would not, if 
Mr. Pitt, or any other financier were to 
rise from the dead and give these state- 
ments, place the least reliance in them. 
We were starting on a new career of ex- 
penditure—we did not know what would 
be the amount of our expenditure when 
war was once determined on, and to be 
pushed at every expense. Let us only 
see how things stood now, compared with 
what they did three months ago: Buona- 
parié then had made his appearance in 
France, and a mad Declaration was signed 
by the representatives of the different So- 
vereigns at Vienna; and by one man, 
who, he believed, would be the last person 
in the world to give his cool approbation 
to the doctrines which that Declaration 
contained. But his associates naturally 
felt a good deal mortifieds at the event 
which had taken place—it had knocked 
all their Jabours on the head. That De- 
claration was, however, confirmed by the 
Treaty of the 25th of March, in which 
the Allied Powers agreed never to lay 
down their arms till Buonaparté was driven 
from the throne of France. Would not 
one have supposed, that, after such decla- 
ration, something would have been done 
to control the man whom they had thus 
proscribed? But they had not done any 
thing. The noble lord had told them, the 
night before last, that the Treaty which 
gave validity to the contracts with Russia, 
which he then produced, were only signed 
on the 19th of May; and he had also told 
them, how very improvident it would 
have been to sign that Treaty till the 19th 
of May, when they understood what the 
Allies were about. Why, then, it seemed, 
that up to that period we did not under- 
stand in what manner we were to act. 
But what had been actually done from the 
19th of May up to this day? Nothing 
had, in fact, been done—nothing but 
making preparations, and marching troops 
from a great distance. All this was cer- 
tainly in favour of Buonaparté, as it al- 
lowed him time to make preparations 
against the attack with which he was me- 
naced. It had been said, that he had not 
derived the least advantage from this 
delay, Was it nothing to have consoli- 
dated the government of France? Was it 
nothing to have obtained the assembly of 
the Champ de Mai, and the sanction of 
the nation to the Additional Act? Was 
France in the sabe situation now, that she 
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was in when a King had just been pushed 
from the throne, and there was no Legis- 
lative Assembly or any other body through 
which the voice of the nation might be 
pronounced? Having now been recog- 
nized by the nation as Emperor, his cause 
became united with that of the nation. 
The right bon. gentleman had told them 
that in some parts of France there were 
suppressed murmurs against his authority, 
However much he might admire the bud- 
get of the right hon. gentleman, he had 
no doubt that even it would be received 
with suppressed murmurs in many parts 
of England—[A laugh]. The fact was, 
that a rapid progress had been made in 
consolidating the government in France. 
He was convinced that an honest and sin- 
cere wish was entertained by a majority 
of the people of France to have a good 
constitution. He saw nothing in the pro- 
ceedings of the Chamber of Representa- 
tives to induce him to draw the inferences 
which some people bad drawn from them. 
It had been said, that their proceedings 
were irregular—that propositions were 
received with murmurs; but if any fo- 
reigner were to judge merely from the ap- 
pearance which this House often exhibited, 
he would say that they were all going to 
loggerheads, and that the constitution 
could not last a month. But what were the 
propositions which were received with 
murmurs? They were always proposi- 
tions in favour of Buonaparté ; these were 
the propositions which were always put 
down. It had been said, that we went to 
war to get rid of Buonaparté, to prevent 
another military despotism from being es- 
tablished. Now, it was his opinion, that 
there would be no military despotism in 
France, unless we contributed to enable 
Buonaparté to establish it. Vast prepara- 
tions of defence had been made in France. 
There might be a difference in the ac- 
counts, more or less; but no man could 
doubt that at present there were 500,000 
men in France, properly equipped. The 
noble lord had indeed told them, that the 
Allies were to bring one million and 
eleven thousand men into the field against 
France. But even were there to be one 
million and eleven thousand men led 
against France, if that country was united, 
he did not believe that they could make 
any impression on it. He was supposing 


France to be united. It would beridiculous 
to suppose, that in a country which had 
just experienced a revolution, all parties 
saw things in the same point of view; 
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but from every thing which had taken 
place in that country, from all the dif- 
terent accounts which had been received, 
he thought he had a right to lay it down 
that France wished for a free constitution, 
with the exclusion of the Bourbons from 
the throne ; and though they might not 
all be attached to Buonaparté, yet they 
considered it necessary to havea military 
character at their head, capable of wield- 
ing the resources of the nation in an able 
manner, in the present critical emer- 
gency. He warned them to stop before 
the blow was struck. ‘They ought to 
reflect on what might be the consequences 
if Buonaparté should be successful, and 


see if peace could not yet be made. If. 


France were to be attacked without hav- 
ing committed any acts of aggression 
against this country or the rest of Europe, 
those who so attacked her would be guilty 
of as deliberate a crime as ever was com- 
mitted. But he believed we might have 
reasonable security against danger from 
France, if we went the right way about it 
—we might yet make a peace, if we went 
about it properly. Bat this was not the 
object of his Majesty’s ministers; their 
object was to put down Buonaparté, for the 
sake of the restoration of the Bourbons to 
the throne. They must know how inimi- 


cal this was to the wishes of the people of 
France. They might yet have reasonable 
security, if they would be satisfied with 
it; but he was not convinced that they 
would always have it in their power to 


get it, After they hatl spent these 36 
millions, he was not satisfied that they 
would be able to have it. It was probable 
that the war on which we were entering 
would be a protracted war, as it was 
engendered in a degree of animosity, 
which had not been witnessed since 1793. 
Did the right hon. gentleman think that 
there was any probability that this war 
would be a short one? It might all be 
very well if there was to be but one great 
effort, and that a short one; but he saw 
no probability of any thing of the kind ; 
the war could be determined by nothing 
but the overthrow of the people of 
France. ‘The great object for which the 
country was to submit to all these priva- 
tions, was the overthrow of the present 
Government of France, in order to bring 
the people of France to their senses, 
Now, he believed, that this was a thing 
which it was impossible for all the people 
in the world todo. ‘They would find the 
people of France more disposed to sub- 
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mit to privations in defence of their 
country, than those would be disposed to 
submit to who attacked it. The great 
Vote of Credit of six millions, meant no- 
thing more than that it secured minis- 
ters against ,a meeting of Parliament 
for some time. The circumstances under 
which they were to meet again, might well 
alarm the right hon. gentleman and his 
colleagues. If the war should not be ter- 
minated soon, there would be a general 
gloom from one end of the country to the 
other. He had made diligent inquiries 
into the situation of the country, and he 
knew that a very general distress was at 
present felt by the middle ranks, which 
was working up to the higher ranks of 
course. If the country remained at peace, 
he saw no reason why we should despair 
of our situation ; but a fresh war might be 
attended with the most ruinous conse- 
quences to the country.—Again he would 
implore them to pause before striking a 
blow—they would have no other moment 
to deliberate. This was the first time 
that the country had had a budget to the 
amount of nearly 90 millions. The way 
in which the interest of the Loan was pro- 
vided for, had sapped and undermined the 
vitals of the country, bythe deterioration 
of the Sinking Fund, and the consequent 
deterioration of all funded property. It 
would be impossible to borrow money in 
any part of the country, when people 
were tempted by the high rate of interest 
which would be obtained from holding 
Government securities. The plan of Mr. 
Pitt was now abandoned. If ministers 
should not succeed in their project, France 
would be justified in waging eternal war 
with this country. The insolent manner 
in which we conducted ourselves in every 
question, made us very generally hated 
throughout Europe, and was greatly inju- 
rious to the interests of the country. 
—(Hear, hear! from the Ministerial 
benches.] It would be said by the noble 
lord opposite, perhaps, that this was a 
proof they feared us. He would repeat 
the word insolence, which was cheered 
by the noble lord. What could be a 
greater instance of it, than those medals 
which had lately been struck? Forty or 
fifty medals in gold had lately been 
struck, and presented to all the foreign 
Powers with whom we were on good 
terms. On one side there was a very fine 
likeness of the Prince Regent, which did 
great credit to the artist—greater credit 
than to the person who ordered it—with 
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the Latin inscription, Seipsum constan- 
tie exemplum Europe prebuit.”” On the 
other side was a figure of Britannia sup- 
porting Europe. One of the Potentates 
to whom a medal was sent, if he was not 
misinformed, had said, that this was one 
of the most singular examples of mo- 
desty he ever knew.—lIle conceived that 
it must be attended with intolerable mi- 
sery to Europe to place France in a state 
of war. Did ministers suppose that they 
could draw a line round France, and con- 
fine the consequences of the war to that 
country? It was impossible that France 
could suffer without giving rise to great 
agitation in all the neighbouring coun- 
tries; This was his sincere opinion. 
Gentlemen might make a clamour, but 
they could not oppose any satisfactory 
arguments to what he had advanced. 
What he said, went home to the feelings 
of men; at least it would six months hence. 
He would defy the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to meet the expenditure of the 
war for two years on the present scale. 

‘ Mr. Arbuthnot would only say, that in 
every part of the world, except France, 
the name of the Prince Regent, and the 
unblemished honour of this country, were 
most highly respected and extolled. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
into an elaborate reply to the comments 
of Mr. Tierney. He began by expressing 
his satisfaction at the approbation given 
by the right hon. gentleman, in general, 
to the statements he had made, and the 
measures he had proposed. The candour 
shown by the right hon. gentleman made 
him the more desirous of entering into 
such explanations as his (Mr. T’s.) ob- 
servations appeared to require; and he 
trusted that he should be able to give 
such an answer to so many of the right 
hon, gentleman’s observations as were of 
a financial nature, as he would admit to 
be satisfactory, though he could not flatter 
himself they should so readily agree upon 
the political topics which the right hon. 
gentleman had introduced. 

There were two principal points re- 
lating to finance, to which the right hon. 
gentleman had directed his observations, 
viz. the amount of our foreign expendi- 
ture, and the alteration which had taken 
place in the management of the Sinking 
Fund, and which the right hon. gentleman 
represented as a dereliction of those prin- 
ciples of finance upon which Mr. Pitt 
had acted. With respect to our foreign 
expenditure, the right hon, gentleman had 
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asked what security we had, that the ex- 
traordinaries of this year would not as 
much exceed the provisions made for 
them as those of the last year had done. 
On sach a subject it was obvious that no 
positive security could be obtained. But 
there was every reason which the nature 
of the case allowed of, to hope that such 
an excess would not take place. In the 
first place, the provision made in the pre- 
sent year for extraordinary expenses was 
greater than it had been in the former ; 
and as almost one half of the year was 
already elapsed, we were able to reason 
with a considerable degree of certainty 
as to a large proportion of the expense. 
In the next place, it should be observed, 
that the contest now usbappily renewed, 
differed materially in its nature from the 
war which had so long been carried on in 
the Peninsula, and did not seem likely to 
lead to an expense either so great or so 
uncertain. In so unproductive a country 
as Spain, the supplies of the army were 
necessarily brought from great distances, 
at an expense of carriage many times ex- 
ceeding the cust of the articles themselves, 
The difficulties increased with every move- 
ment the army made in advance, and 
rendered it necessary to scatter the com- 
missariat establishment over the country 
in such a manner that upwards of 800 offi- 
cers were employed at ouce. From this 
resulted such a multiplication and intricacy 
of accounts as was incompatible with any 
system of economy. The circumstances 
under which the present war was to be 
carried on were in many respects the very 
reverse of these. It was conducted in one 
of the most fertile and productive countries 
in Europe, where every kind of necessary 
was to be obtained in abundance, where 
every commercial arrangement was per- 
fectly understood, and where the facility 
of water-carriage, so essential to the abun- 
dant supply of a large army, was afforded 
to the greatest extent. In addition to 
these advantages every effurt had been 
made by the Government to improve to 
the utmost the system of account and the 
control of expenditure. An additional 
Comptroller of Army Accounts had been 
appointed with an immediate view to this 
object, and under bis examination monthly - 
estimates of the expense of every depart- 
ment of the service were directed to be 
prepared and transmitted to the Treasury. 
A special Accountant-general had. also 
been appointed to prepare and render 
the accounts of the commissariat to the 
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Comptrollér on the spot, and was directed 
for that purpose to call upon each indivi- 
dual accountant for a weekly statement of 
his receipts and issues, and a weekly 
schedulé*of his balances either of cash or 
stores. Under such a system he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would not 
undertake to say that an excess of expen- 
dituré was impossible; but he saw great 
reason to hope it would not take place, 
and that at any rate it could not happen, 
as it had on other occasions, unforeseen 
and unexpected. 

With regard to the Barrack estimate, he 
thought the narrow limits within which it 
was reduced this year, rather a subject of 
congratulation than of suspicion. After 
some other observations on this head and 
other branches of public expenditure, he 
proceeded to observe, that it appeared to 
him unnecessary to enter into any defence 
of the different heads of foreign subsidy, 
oh which the right hon. gentleman had 
descanted, as they all arose out of engage- 
ments recognized and approved by Parita- 
ment. 

Having touched upon the several mat- 
ters of detail on which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had observed, he Srocteded to 
subjects of a more general nature, in- 
volving principles of the highest import- 
ance. He should be sorry indeed to think 
that he had deviated from those principles 
of finance by which his predecessors, and 
especially the great founder of the Sinking 
Fund, had acquired high and deserved re- 
putation, though not much of the right 
hon. gentleman’s approbation and support. 
But he denied that he could be justly 
charged with any such deviation. He 
denied that any of his predecessors, and 
especially that Mr. Pitt had ever attempted 
to cover the charge of a great and extra- 
ordinary exertion, not apparently likely 
to be of long continuance, by supplies 
raised within the year. The principle on 
which Mr. Pitt, no less than other minis- 
ters, had acted, was that of endeavouring 
to provide for permanent expenditure by 
permanent income, and to have recourse 
to means of credit for raising extraordi- 
nary supplies. There were three periods 
in which great attempts had been made to 
= for a large proportion of the pub- 

ic expenses within the year, and they had 
been eminently useful and successful. 
The first was by Mr. Pitt in 1797 and 
1798 ; the second, and much the most con- 
siderable, by lord Sidmouth in 1803; and 
the third by lord Grenville, and lord Heary 
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Petty, in 1806. The first arose out of an 
extreme depression of public credit, occas 
sioned partly by a variety of political ca. 
lamities, but principally by a succession 
of loans Jarger than the money market 
was then prepared for, or ablé to bear. 
The second and third were distinctly ex- 
plained by the ministers who proposed 
them, as intended, with the assistance of a 
small annual loan, to meet the permanent 
and ordinary war expenses. So carefully, 
indeed, was any misapprehension on this 
point guarded against, that in the printed 
explanation of lord Grenville’s plan in 
1807, it was stated, that any expenses 
arising from expeditions abroad, or from 
foreign subsidies, were to be provided for 
by other means—that is, undoubtedly, by 
borrowing. So completely successful had 
been the efforts made by the country for 
meeting the ordinary expenses of the war, 
that in 1808, when the resources proposed 
by lord H. Petty came into full operation, 
there was a small diminution of the capital 
of the funded debt, instead of any increase. 
It was true, that from the same year com- 
menced that arduous struggle on the con~ 
tinent of Europe which had entailed upon 
us so large an addition of public debt, 
but which, with so much expense and diffi- 
culty, but also with so much glory, had at 
length brought the war to a successful 
termination. For these immense expenses 
it had been the duty of Mr. Perceval and 
himself to provide ; but he denied that it 
could be expected of them, or would have 
been practicable, to raise such sums 
within the year. They were only bound 
to propose such measures as were consis- 
tent with sound principles of finance, and 
adapted to the occasion; and it had been 
his happiness to provide for the most ardu- 
ous and pressing period of this great con- 
test, without imposing any additional 
burthens on the country. But he was 
ready to admit that the system on which 
he was then, and now acting, was one 
suited to a temporary emergency ;—and it 
was only under the conviction that the 
struggle was likely to be short, and that 
the ordinary resources of the country were 
sufficiently great to bear the more permas 
nent expenses, that he could forbear from 
recommending to the House some addi- 
tional and extraordinary measures of tax- 
ation even in the present session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
referred to the measures of Mr. Pitt at 
different periods, and particularly in 1805, 
to show that he did not in great and ex- 
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traordinary emergencies, attempt to raise 
the whole of the expenses by taxation, but 
by an increase on the amount of the loans; 
and to justify his own present proceeding 
by the authority of that great man’s pre- 
cedent. He likewise entered into a variety 
of calculations showing the effect of the 
system introduced in 1813, respecting the 
Sinking Fund, and proving that the pro- 
gress of the redemption of the national 
debt would be perfectly satisfactory, not- 
withstanding the relief afforded to the 
public burthens, 

He next adverted to the right hon. 
gentleman’s observations on the deub«ful 
success of the war. He did not mean to 
deny that the forces of France were 
formidable, and conducted by a leader of 
great military talent, or that the events of 
war were alwaysuncertain; but as greater 
exertions were making on the part of the 
Allies than on any other occasion recorded 
in history, it was only reasonable to hope 
for corresponding success. The roads of 
Europe from the Oder and the Vistula to 
the Rhine were literally covered with the 
successive columns of their forces; and 
though the right hon. gentleman thought 
it not possible for them to make any im- 
pression on France, he was disposed to 
augur more favourably of the event, and 
to congratulate the House on the probable 
result of such an unexampled union of 
exertions, It was evident, even by the 
right hon. gentleman’s statement, that 
France would have to encounter fearful 
odds. But were the prospect less favourable, 
he should not be less of opinion that the 
effort ought to be made with the utmost 
resources of the country—for on this effort 
hung the subjection or independence of 
mankind. It appeared to him a weak and 
childish delusion to think that the French 
had expelled their King for the purpose of 
obtaining peace and a free constitution. 
They already enjoyed peace and a free 
constitution under that mild and benevo- 
lent monarch; and the very last thing 
that the people of France could have 
thought of, if they had realty wished to 
have a free constitution, was to put Buo- 
Maparté at their head. His conduct had 
always been the very reverse of that of 
the amiable monarch whose government 
they had overthrown. The King had im- 
posed no arbitrary laws upon them; he 


had made no infringement on their per- | 2 


onal liberty, nor torn away their children 
by odious conscriptions. 


‘Phe right hon. gentleman was himself 
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so sensible of the ambitious and domineer- 
ing spirit of the present French Govern- 
ment, that he talked of requiring securities 
for the preservation of peace. What 
securities he could ask, or the French 
Government would be disposed to give, he 
had not explained, nor could tie (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) conceive any that 
would afford any svulid ground of conti- 
dence; but it would at any raie be time 
enough for the House to consider them, 
when the right bon. gentieman should be 
authorized by the French Government to 
communicate them. 

The Resolutions proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were then put, and 
agreed to, 
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New Post-Orrice Bit.) On the 
order of the day for the third reading 
of the New Post-office Bill, 

Mr. Baring rose to lament that so much 
unnecessary expense should be incurred 
by the country, at a moment so important 
as the present. He declared that he would 
take the sense of the House upon the third 
reading. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that it was necessary 
before such an expense was incurred, and 
especially at the present time, when every 
guinea was of such value to the Govern- 
ment, that the absolute necessity of the 
new Post-office should be shown. 

Mr. Atkins Wright fully concurred with 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last. 

Mr. Lushiagton said, that from the re- 
ports of committees, it appeared that the 
superior advantages of the new Post- 
office would much more than counter- 
balance the expense. It would be a great 
improvement to the city of London, and he 
believed it would not exceed the estimate. 

Mr. Gordon said, that in the case of 
the new Custom-house, the ground be- 
longed to the public; but in that of the 
new Post-office, it was to be purchased at 
a great and indefinite expense. He should 
oppose the Bill to the last, because he 
viewed it in the light of a mere job, and 
a profligate expenditure of the public 
money. 

The House then divided: For the third 
reading, 49; Against it, 24 ;—Majority, 


Papers RELATING TO THE Banca 
Isuanp.} Mr. R. Smith rose to submit to 
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. the House the motion of which he had 


given notice respecting the island of 
Banca. He was surprised to find that his 
Majesty had transferred the sovereignty 
of Banca to the Dutch, for he never knew 
that his Majesty had claimed any sove- 
reignty over this island. The only right 
we had to it was acquired by the conquest 
of Java, and by the cruelty which the 
sultan of Java was said to have exercised 
towards the Europeans residing in it, 
which did not appear to him to justify us 
in assuming the sovereign disposal of it. 
He, therefore, moved an Address to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, praying 
that there be laid before the House, copies 
of all the documents and dispatches re- 
ceived by the East India Company, rela- 
tive to the acquisition of the island of 
Banca, in the East Indies. 

Mr. Wallace cordially coincided in the 
hon. gentleman’s motion, because the 
papers would most fully prove the gross 
infraction of all the laws of nations, 
by the sultan of Java towards the Euro- 
peans residing in the island of Banca. 
We had deposed the sultan of Java, and 
it was incumbent on us to do so, in order 
to prevent like atrocities towards Euro- 
peans in the Eastern world in future. 
The hon. member went into a history of 
the sultan’s barbarous conduct. The 
papers would most fully justify his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the disposal of 
Banca. 

Mr. Forbes was happy to find that the 
motion was not likely to meet with any 
opposition. He feared, that the sultan 
owed his deposition less to the massacre of 
the Dutchmen than to his refusal to con- 
tinue the tin contract under a disadvantage. 

Mr. Thomus Courtenay corroborated the 
statement of Mr, Wallace. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


MorTIon RESPECTING THE NEWFoUND- 
LAND Fisneries.] Sir John Newport in 
rising to submit a motion to the House, 
relative to the Newfoundiand fisheries, 
felt that, however important it might be in 
its nature, yet as it did not involve any 
question of more immediate interest, he 
was not entitled to expect their ready 
attention, Still, however, feeling that it 
‘was a question materially affecting the 
-commercial and naval prosperity of the 
empire, he was warranted in calling on 
the House to take it under their most 


‘serous consideration. The fisheries on 


the coasts of Newfoundland, in the gulph 
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of St. Lawrence, and on the coast of 
Labrador, had been long and successfull 

carried on by the inhabitants of these 
islands, and the pursuit was attended’ with 
the beneficial consequences of national 
wealth and commercial prosperity, He 
read a paper which showed the progressive 
increase of our shipping and sailors em- 
ployed on that service; and thence argued 
the vast importance arising to the country 
from that branch of industry. ‘This, how- 
ever, had been seriously retarded, if not 
injured by the encroachments of the 
Americans. And while he felt an un- 
willingness to interfere with the rights of 
any nation in the enjoyment of what 
would seem to belong to them by the law 
of nature, he was compelled to call on 
Government to extend its protection more 
immediately to its own subjects, and ob- 
tain for them the same exclusive rights of 
fishing on our own coasts, which the Ame- 
ricans possessed on the extended line of 
theirs. The inhabitants of the city he had 
the honour to represent had long enjoyed 
considerable advantages from the trade, 
but which were, of late, in some degree 
diminished by the encroachments of the 
Americans, He, however, disclaimed 
being influenced by that consideration 
alone, feeling strongly convinced that the 
interests of the empire in general were 
vitally concerned. The right hon. baronet 
then moved, 

«« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to represent to his Royal Highness’s con- 
sideration, that the state of the Fisheries 
carried on by the.subjects of the United 
Kingdom on the coasts of Newfoundland, 
in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and on the 
coast of Labrador, from the magnitude of 
its commercial and political consequences 
seriously affecting the active industry and 
maritime strength of the empire, is highly 
deserving of the most serious attention, 
and the vigilant unremitting protection 
of the Executive Government and the Le- 
gislature : 

‘¢ That such protection is peculiarly 
called for at this period, when the Treaty 
of 1783 with the United States having 
ceased to exist, and no part of its highly 
injurious provisions respecting the Fishe- 
ries having been renewed by the Jate 
Treaty of Peace with that Power, the sub- 
jects of this United Kingdom may be 
entitled to hope that their unexampled 
exertions in this active and interesting 
branch of commerce will be adequately 
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secured and protected ; exertions which 
are stated to have engaged in those Fishe- 
ries during the last year above 80,000 
tons of shipping, taking and conveying to 
home and foreign markets nearly one 
million of quintals of fish, and above 6,500 
tuns of oil; the actual value of which ex- 
ceeded 2,700,000/. and employed above 
16,000 natives of this United Kingdom in 
a branch of active industry, furnishing 
to the navy on any emergency a great 
body of the most hardy and experinced 
seamen : 

« That, for this purpose, it will be in- 
dispensably requisite that the subjects of 
the United States shall be precluded, by 
active and vigilant attention, from en- 
croaching on the Fishery within the limits 
of the coasts, and to a considerable dis- 
tance from the shores of those countries, 
the exclusive right to which is by the 
law of nations, and every principle of 
justice, confined to the subjects of these 
kingdoms : 

« That, to guard against such encroach- 
ments, it will be necessary that such in- 
structions shall be given to the naval 
commanders on those stations, and such 
force placed under their direction, as may 
effectually repress any improper attempts 
of that nature: 

“ The Americans of the United States 
have great and valuable Fisheries upon 
their own shores, within the very extended 
timits of which it is neither just or proper 
that the subjects of this country should 
interfere ; but, on the other hand, we de- 
sire to represent that our rights, equally 
sacred and valuable to us, ought to be 
secured from their undue interference, 
which, from their vicinity, and other local 
advantages, must inevitably destroy this 
truly valuable branch of commercial in- 
dustry, for which above 2,000 persons 
have embarked from the port of Poole, and 
above 5,000 from the port of Waterford, 
during the present year, and which has 
advanced to its present unexampled mag- 
nitude by the discontinuance, during the 
war, of those vexatious and unwarrantable 
encroachments upon it heretofore prac- 
tised by the inhabitants of the United 
States,” 

General Gascoyne seconded the motion. 

Lord Casilereayh said, that he concurred 
with much of what had been stated by 
the right hon. baronet. The right hon. 
baronet must, however, be himself aware, 
that there were many assertions in that 
Address, of which it was impossible that 
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the House could now be cognizant. As 
to the value of those fisheries, he most 
completely coincided with him. They 
were not only valuable as a great source 
of wealth to the country, but they were 
still more so as a source of maritime 
strength. He coincided also with the 
right hon. baronet in his view of the rela- 
tions between this country and America, 
as bearing upon this question. He con- 
sidered that by the law of nations, any 
claim that America might formerly have 
put forward, but which had not been re- 
newed by the treaty, had fallen to the 
ground. He therefore considered nothing 
of the treaty of 1783 to be in force, ex- 
cept what had been renewed and con- 
firmed by the late treaty. By the law of 
nations, we had clearly the right of ex- 
clusive fishery within the jurisdiction of 
our own territories; but how far that 
jurisdiction extended, was a point open to 
future discussion. He acknowledged this 
right to be of great value; but, like ail the 
other rights of the country, it should be 
confided to the management and care of 
the executive power. Having made those 
observations, he should move the previous 
question on the Address moved by the 
right hon. baronet. 

Mr. Taylor was extremely glad that 
the motion had been made, as it had been 
the means of procuring this statement 
from the noble lord. 

Sir John Newport felt quite indifferent 
whether the previous question was carried, 
or whether the House would permit him. 
to withdraw his motion. He had con- 
ceived it his duty to call the attention of 
Government to this important point, and 
he was happy to find that their ideas coin- 
cided so nearly with his own, 

The previous question being put, “ That 
that question be now put,” it passed in 
the negative. 


Petition of Caprain ALEXANDER Orr. } 
Mr. Wynn said, he held in his hand a Pe- 
tition from Mr. Orr, late captain in the 
Rothsay and Caithness Fencible Regi- 
ment, complaining of his being dismissed 
the service without a court-martial, and 
praying for inquiry into bis conduct. The 
hon. gentleman then proceeded to state, 
that captain Orr bad brought charges 
against another officer in the same regi- 
ment, who was acquitted, and on whose 
acquittal captain Orr was dismissed. He 
said that it was too great a power for a 
court-martial to assume to dismiss the - 
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prosecutor, because they had acquitted 
the prisoner. They coyld not judge of all 
the motives of the prosecutor. He be- 
lieved the reason why captain Orr was dis- 
missed, was because he had not taken other 
notice of his brother officer’s conduct to 
him. This was an encouragement to duel- 
ling, and was subversive of military disci- 
line. 

. The Petition was brought up and read, 
aetting forth, ‘*‘ That from the year 1795 
uvatil the peace in 1802, the petitioner 
served as a captain in the Rothsay and 
Caithness Fencible Regiment; and in. the 
year 1803 he obtained a company in the 
Ist or Berwickshire Regiment of Militia, 
in which regiment he continued to serve 
till the 26th July 1809, when he was dis- 
missed the regiment, not only without 
any court-martial being held upon him, 
but even without any imputation of mis- 
conduct, except indeed the gratuitous and 
unfounded censure contained in the sen- 
tence of a court-martial held upon ensign 
Nicholl, in which the petitioner was pro- 
secutor, and which he had no opportunity 
of repelling ; and that, as the cause of the 
petitioner’s removal from the regiment 
was never intimated to him, he is at a loss 
to know against what charge of supposed 
misconduct he is to defend himself, con- 
scious of never having failed in the punc- 
tual discharge of his duty while he had 
the honour to remain in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice; and praying, that his conduct may 
be fully inquired into, and that the House 
will take such steps thereupon as to them 
shall seem fit.” 

Sir George Warrender said, that he had 
made inquiry into this affair, and could 
say that the hon. gentleman was mistaken 
as to the grounds of the dismissal of cap- 
tain Orr. The grounds of his dismissal 
were the failure of the charges he brought 
forward on the court-martial. The result 
of the court-martial was, that the charges 
were frivolous and vexatious. The court- 
martial also pronounced an opinion, that 
this proceeding did not appear to them to 
be wholly diciated by zeal for his Ma- 
jesty’s service. After such a sentence, it 
could not be supposed that his continuance 
in the regiment would have been advi- 
sable. Representations had been made of 
his conduct to lord Cathcart, who then 
commanded the forces in Scotland ; and 
his lordship, being strongly of that opinion, 
wrote to the lord-lieutenant of East Lo- 
thian to that effect. It was from the re- 
presentations made from the lord-lieute- 
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nant of the county to the secretary of state 
that this officer was dismissed; and he 
believed that the petitioner was entirely 
mistaken in supposing that it was for not 
fighting a duel that he was dismissed, 

tbe Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Petition or tHE Eant or Excin 
SPECTING HIS CoLLECTION OF 
Mr. Robert Ward presented a Petition from 
the Earl of Elgin, setting forth, “* That at 
the period of the appointment of the peti- 
tioner to the embassy to Turkey, in the 
year 1799, several eminent artists and 
patrons of the Fine Arts, lamenting that, 
from the prejudices of the Turks, any re- 
mains which might still exist of ancient 
sculpture and architecture in Greece, were 
inaccessible and exposed continually to 
destruction, directed his attention, in an 
especial manner, to the benefit of rescu- 
ing from danger, and securing accurate 
information of those remains; ang that 
having, on these suggestions, provided 
the best assistants Rome could afford, 
and being thereby, and by the employ- 
ment of ail other necessary means, enabled 
to avai] himself of every favourable op- 
portunity, as it arose, during and since his 
embassy, the petitioner now begs leave 
to transfer to the public what he humbly 
conceives to be a full attainment of an 
object of high importance to the progress 
of the Fine Arts; namely, a complete 
series of the sculptures which formed the 
principal ornament of the ancient temples 
in Athens, specimens of their most cha- 
racteristic architecture, as well as draw- 
ings, casts, vases, medals, and inscriptions 
from Athens, and other parts of Greece; 
and that, as the circumstances attending 
his endeavours in the attainment of this 
object bear no resemblance to those under 
which any other collection was ever pre- 
sented to the public, and as it is presumed 
that the series of sculpture in itself has no 
parallel in objects ever before purchased, 
the petitioner hopes he may be pardoned 
for soliciting that the House would in- 
stitute an inquiry, upon such evidence as 
may be procured, into the merits an 
value of what he now offers, and take into 
its consideration how far, and upon what 
conditions, it may be advisable that the 
property of the said collection should be 
transferred to the public.’ 

The Chaneellor of the Exchequer consi- 
dered that the possession of these marbles 
would be a great acquisition to the public. 


* 
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If the Petition was received, he thought 
that it should be referred to a committee, 
to consider and report as to the sum that 
would be proper to give for the possession 
of them. 

Mr. Horner thought it important that 
the public should have the possession of 
these marbles; but he should wish that the 
matter might lie over till the next session, 
as there was not time in the present to 
comé to as full a report as would be satis- 
factory. The Committee would have to 
inquire, not only into the actual value of 
these marbles, but as to the manner in 
which lord Elgin got possessed of them. 
It wa surmised that it was in his public 
capacity he obtained them; and if that 
was the case, it was to be considered 
what degree of claim the public already 
had. The compensation to be given to 
lord Elgin was certainly very different, if 
he got them in his public character, from 
what ought to be given if he had acquired 
them in another manner. 

Mr. Bankes agreed with his hon. and 
learned friend, and observed, that these 
marbles, from what he understood of the 
case, were more than half public property. 
He also understood that there had been a 
treaty with lord Elgin, and that very 
liberal offers on the part of the Treasury 
had been refused. tt would be, however, 
much to be regretted that these marbles 
should be removed from the country, or 
from the capital. 

Sir John Newport thought, that a full 
inquiry ought to be made into the manner 
in which the collection had been acquired. 
He was afraid that the noble lord had 
availed himself of most unwarrantable 
measures, and had committed the most 
flagrant acts of spoliation. It seemed to 
have been reserved for an ambassador of 
this country to take away what Turks and 
other barbarians had always held sacred. 
It was the duty of the House to ascertain 
the truth of these matters; for otherwise, 
in case they shculd consent to purchase 
the collection, they would evidently sanc- 
tion acts of public robbery. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had conceived, that it would be more 
satisfactory for the price to be settled by 
the House, than in a private bargain be- 
tween the Treasury and the noble lord. 
Tt was certainly so late in the session, as 
not to afford the opportunity of any long 
inquiry: but a committee of such mem- 
bers as were best qualified to judge of the 
Value of those useful works of art might 
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make a feport, and adjourn to next session. 
There were circumstance’, indeéd, that 
made it extremely inconvenient to defer 
the efitire consideration of the subject 5 
but if the collection could be deposited in 
some of the public buildings, the noble 
lord might not, perhaps, object to the 
postponement. He was inclined to be- 
lieve, that the noble lord would consent to 
such mode of payment as might be satis- 
factory to the House; he had made the 
collection on the laudable principle of 
securing models for the artists of this 
country, and did not desire an exorbitant 
remuneration. 

Mr. Rose said, there had been some 
difficulty as to the receiving these marbles 
into the British Museum on account of the 
want of room; but the trustees were now 
determined to receive them, if the noble 
lord could agree with the public as to the 

rice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the noble lord threw himself entirely 
on the justice of Parliament. 

Lord G. Cavendish said, he believed he 
could state that there would be no neces- 
sity to remove the marbles from their pre- 
sent situation till the next session of Par- 
liament. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Mutiny Bitt.] The report of the 
Mutiny Bill being brought up, 

Lord Palmerston proposed some new 
clauses, which were adopted; but upon 
the proposition of a clause, that any soldier 
who should be taken prisoner by the 
enemy should be liable to the forfeiture, 
not only of his pay during the continu- 
ance of such imprisonment, but of any 
arrears of pay due to him upon being so 
taken prisoner, if it should appear, upon 
investigation before a military tribunal, 
that such soldier had not used due exertion 
and energy to save himself from being 
so taken prisoner, 

Mr. Horner deprecated the proposed 
forfeiture of the arrears due to a soldier 
upon being made prisoner, because an 
order for the payment of such arrears 
to his wife and family might have been 
transmitted by such soldier, while he 
was actually performing his duty. But 
he would not object to the other forfeiture 
proposed, in case that the capture of & 
soldier should appear to be the effect of 
his own will or negligence ; for to allow 
him his pay during his imprisonment 
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might well be regarded as a boon to the 
soldier who should make a voluntary or 
usillanimous surrender to the enemy. 
He suggested, however, that any investi- 
gation upon a subject of this nature should 
rather take place before a Court-martial 
than a Court of Inquiry, and that the onus 
should not be imposed upon the accused 
of proving that his captivity was not the 
result of his own negligence or want of 
exertion. 

Lord Palmerston stated, that as to the 
mode of proof, it was proposed to exa- 
mine the captured soldier himself, toge- 
ther with any evidence which could be 
adduced on the part of the Crown, in order 
to show the circumstances under which he 
was made prisoner. The clause itself, 


‘indeed, was suggested rather from what 


had already taken place, than fr6m what 
was likely to take place again. It was 
notorious that several soldiers had, through 
intoxication or negligence, permitted them- 
selves to be taken prisoners upon the 
Peninsula, to whom arrears of pay were 
due, and that on their return to this coun- 
try those arrears were paid; no power 
existing by the Mutiny Act to withhold 
them. 

General Gascoyne approved of the 
clause, and lord Proby opposed it. Mr. 
Manners Sutton concurred in the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Horner; and aftera short con- 
versation, in which Messrs. Whitbread, 
Preston, and Lockhart, lord Palmerston 
and colonel Wood took a part, the clause 
amended according to these suggestions 
was agreed to. 


Mr. Bennet then rose and said : 


Mr. Brogden; I rise, pursuant to no- 
tice, to move certain clauses in the Mutiny 
Bill now pending. From the terms in 
which the Mutiny Bill and the Articles of 
War are usually described, one would be 
led to suppose that they contained some- 
thing like a distinct, intelligible code of 
crimes and punishments; while, on the 
contrary, nothing can be imagined more 
vague and indefinite. For, although the 
Mutiny Bill professes to be a statement of 
military law, it contains no precise pre- 
cept; every thing being left to the arbi- 
trary judgment of a Court-martial, with 
whom it rests to decide upon the character 
of an accusation, as well as upon the pu- 
nishment of the accused. By a particular 
clause, indeed, inthe Mutiny Act, it is 
consigned to the discretion of a Court- 
martial to determine, and to punish what- 
ever is contrary to military discipline : 
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and thus a member of the British army 
is liable to be punished for an act 
which, until the moment punishment wag 
awarded, might have been deemed in- 
nocent. It is imagined in this House 
that the Act which you are now passing 
comprises the whole body of Military 
Law, than which nothing can be more 
erroneous. For under the shelter of cer- 
tain references in that Act, there is first 
“ A Collection of Orders and Regulations” 
issued from the office of the noble lord 
opposite (Palmerston), comprising near 
700 pages. There is also a publication, 
technically called the Blue Book, intituled 
“ General Regulations and Orders,” issued 
from the office of the Adjutant-general, 
and, in addition to these, a variety of 
Orders and Circulars are issued daily, 
which equally become Military, not Con- 
stitutional Law; and may be termed the 
Rescripts of the Secretary at War. These 
are much too voluminous to be understood, 
and certainly are too complicated to come 
within the comprehension of the body of 
the British army. 

Under all these considerations, there- 
fore, Sir, I cannot but think the noble 
lord, ‘and right bon, gentleman (Mr. 
Manners Sutton), assisted by his Majesty’s 
law officers, and under the svuperinten- 
dance of proper military authorities, 
could not employ their summer leisure 
more justly, more humanely, or more 
agreeably, than in digesting and simplify- 
ing those numerous enactments, with a 
view to the establishment of some intelli- 
gible code for the government of our 
army, in order that every otlicer or sol- 
dier should know what laws he is called 
upon to obey. It is now, Sir, about 100 
years sincefthe first enactment of what 
might be called a Mutiny Act. In the first 
instance, that Act consisted only of a few 
clauses ; bet since that period a number 
have been added—with a view, no doubt, 
to multiply orders, but in no degree tend- 
ing to render that code more complete or 
more definite. 

Having made these prefatory observa- 
tions, I shall proceed to adduce cases in 
support of the first clause I intend to sub- 
mit to the House, which is, to “ limit and 
restrain the power of the Crown to dis- 
miss or cashier officers without a Court- 
martial.’? The necessity of such a limi- 
tation cannot, I conceive, be disputed in 
argument; and many facts have served to 
place the question beyond a doubt, for 
they have fully demonstrated the abusive 
exercise of that authority which at present 
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js annexed to the Crown. Certainly an 
officer who brings grocilers charges 
against his superior, should be punished : 
but he should be punished by trial, and 
by law, and not by the caprice or whim 
pe pte individual, be he who he may. 

The first case I shall mention, is that of 
the officers of the 85th regiment, respect- 
ing which I have received, and I suppose 
every member of this House has received, 
a printed statement, which proves how 
little they deserved the fate they have ex- 
perienced. They were commanded to 
prefer charges against their colonel, pre- 
cisely in the form prescribed to them by 
the Horse Guards. These officers were 
in fact, ordered to prosecute on charges 
which they never originated, or were 
willing to sanction: they were full of 
clerical errors, which they were not even 
permitted to correct. The case of these 
officers was indeed most remarkable. 
Prior to the year 1801, if an inferior offi- 
cer brought his superior to a Court-martial, 


-and failed in obtaining a verdict, he be- 


came himself an object of trial; and if it 
were proved that his conduct had been 
improper, and that he bad not been ac- 
tuated by a true sense of what he owed 
to the good of the service, he was broke. 
I do not, Sir, at all quarre] with the 
practice; it is right and salutary: it is 
necessary for the preservation of the dis- 
cipline of the army. But it never was 
contended, before 1801, that the Crown 
had the power, or if it had the power, was 
it ever the practice to dismiss officers from 
the army, to deprive them of their pur- 
chased commissions without military trial, 
for the simple offence of failing in a mili- 
tary prosecution, Now what was the case 
of the 85th? The regiment had returned 
from Holland, after a campaign which, 
however discreditable to some persons, 
was honourable to that regiment. ‘The 
officers lived together in perfect friendship, 
when unfortunately a quarrel arose be- 
tween their lieutenant-colonel (Ross) and 
their major (Ottley); the latter wrote 
down to the senior captain, intimating to 
him, by the express desire of major Mat- 
thews (at that time the assistant secretary 
to the Commander-in-chief), that certain 
reports of his conduct on the part of col. 
Ross had reached the ear of the Commander- 
in-chief, and requesting information. The 
officers living upon the most friendly 
terms with their lieutenant-colonel, were 
most unwilling to furnish any evidence 
that might operate a gainst him; they, how- 
( VOL. XXXI. ) 
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ever held a meeting, and in consequence : 


of the pressing demand from the Horse 


Guards, they returned an answer to the © 


various inquiries submitted to them, which 
answer they also sent-to col. Ross, who 
allowed they had no option, and thatthey 
could do no otherwise. To the great 
astonishment of the officers, however, one 
year after their report was made, they 
were ordered by the Commander-in-chief 
to become the prosecutors of col. Ross, 
In vain they remonstrated; in vain the 
senior captain hastened to London to ob- 
tain the revocation of this order; in vain 
they stated that many of their witnesses 
were out of England,—that they had no, 
interest, no concern in the prosecution, 
that it was foreign to their feelings, con- 
trary to their opinions,—that they were 
witnesses not prosecutors ;—in vain they. 
urged, that even if they were compelled. 
to act as prosecutors, the charges were so 
drawn that they could not prove them, 
that they were contrary to the evidence 
they had been compelled themselves to 
give,—that they were full of clerical 
errors.—The answer was in all the inso- 
lence of military despotism, “ That his 
Royal Highness ordered the eight officers 
to be considered as prosecutérs,—that the 
Judge Advocate (sir C. Morgan) had 
drawn out the Charges, as they then stood, 
in a legal form, and that no alteration 
would be permitted.”” In this way the 
trial began. The officers sfated to the 
Court that they were compelled to come 
forward as prosecutors: they disowned the 
Charges in the present shape, and declared 
their inability to prove them.—As might 
have been expected, col. Ross was acquitted ; 
but bis prosecutors were cashiered.—Now, 
ithas beensaid, that these eight officers were 
privately informed, that if they proceeded 
in the prosecution, and failed, they would 
all be broke ;—it is affirmed also, that a 
letter was written to that effect. Now, 
Sir, Iam commissioned to state here, that 
no such Message, no such letter was ever 
received; I am instructed to declare the 
statement a direct falsehood, be the person 
who he may who made it. How then is it 
to be endured, not only that officers should 
be dismissed the service, should be cheated - 
out of their commissions, but that the 
Crown, to effect these mean purposes, 
should force them to become prosecutors 
against their will, and that it should turn 
witnesses into accusers? If such be the 
law, and the practice of the army, a 
Court-martial is a mere mockery: itis an 
(3H) 
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insult to talk of a trial ;—far better would 
it be to place the life and limb of the 
officer and soldier at the mercy of the 
Crown, acting by responsible ministers, 
than to hold out that as a boon, which is 
meant to be a curse, and to affect to govern 
by law, when there isno law but the will of 
the Commander-in-chief.. But what is 
more extraordinary in this transaction, the 
order was issued in his Majesty’s name at 
a period (in 1801) when, according to the 
evidence of Dr. Willis, his Majesty was 
in a state of mental derangement: thus 
the name of the King was abused. Is 
it to be endured, that the King is to be 
dragged from a sick chamber to the 
council? That his hand is to be un- 
manacled at the will of a chancellor, or 
any other person, for the unworthy purpose 
of signing away the characters, the fame, 
the fortune of a body of gallant officers, 
and respectable men, many of whom had 
shed their blood in his service? Is itto be 
borne, that my lord chancellor (Eldon) is 
to drag forth the sovereign, from a state of 
personal restraint, to sign away the fortune 
and characters of eight gallant officers? 
And that they are not only to be thus de- 
prived of their commissions, but the in- 
justice and violence practised against them, 
is to serve as a precedent for the further 
perpetration of similar enormities? Their 
case has been quoted as an authority to 
prove the legality of the dismission of 
officers without trial. Severe as the blow, 
and cruel as the injury is to those brave 
officers, they feel them the more severely 
because they are thus made to furnish an 
authority for inflicting the same bare- 
faced injustice on others. 

The other cases which I shall now 
submit to the committee, are either taken 
from the individuals concerned, or from 
sources which Icannot doubt. Lieutenant 
Ridsdale I have seen, and his case is as 
follows: Serving with the Wexford mili- 
tia, he bad been grievously ill-treated by 
by the abuse of the royal authority in 
18tl. In aggravation of which I consider 
it, that his grandfather lost his life in the 
service of his country, as did his elder 
brother ; and that his father served in the 
army no less than 40 years. Yet this 
meritorious officer was the victim of 
zbused power!—[Here the hon. gentle- 
man read the charges and sentences of the 
Courts-martial which arose out of a mo- 
mentary dispute with another officer, in 
which he was in no way to blame.) 


Surely, Sir, from the complexion of these | 
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‘documents, it could hardly be supposed 


that lieutenant Ridsdale would not have 


been restored to the service, particularly 


as captain Boyd was with all his censures 
so restored; a letter was however clan- 
destinely written by his commanding 
officer, colonel Phair, of a slanderous de- 
scription, by which it was prevented, and 
which letter he at first denied, and never 
could justify. The Commander-in-chief 
at last, from what reason I never could 
divine, except it was from his knowing 
him to be an ill-used person, gave hima 
commission in a West-India regiment, 
Previous to joining this corps, lieutenant 
Ridsdale thought it an indispensable duty 
to clear his character from the asper- 
sions cast upon it: when, instead of being 
himseif made the subject of a court-mar- 
tial, and colonel Phair being called upon 
to prove his assertions, he (lieut. R.) was 
unaccountably compelled to prosecute 
colonel Phair: the consequence was, as 
usual, the rules of evidence were violated, 
his charges were not found proved, and 
he was dismissed the service! What must 
be the feelings of this young officer, when, 
upon endeavouring to get a hearing sub- 
sequently to this decision, he received a 
letter from general Torrens desiring him 
literally, not to importune that office any 
more.” If general Torrens is in the 
habit of thus treating officers who come 
plain of oppression, it were better for the 
army and the office, that general Torrens 
should be removed from it. Now what, I 
ask, was the situation of this young man? 
What was he to do? He had been in- 
sulted, struck, dragged about like a 
felon, convicted of having sent a challenge; 
but, from the circumstances of his situation, 
strongly recommended to mercy : but his 
colonel, underhand, interferes, and the 
mercy of the Crown is not extended to 
him. It is however extended to the pro- 
secutor, who had been broke, and who 
ought from the nature of his offence never 
to have been restored. At last, however, 
the Commander-in-chief gives lieutenant 
Ridsdale a commission: the moment he 
obtains it, “ Now,’ he exclaims, “ Iam a 
soldier again; now my character can be 
re-established.” He then immediately 


applies for a court of inquiry ; it is refused; 
he applies again; it is refused once more; ° 
he renews his demand, and he is ordered 
to prosecute colonel Phair: he does 8035 
the Court-martial acquit colonel Phair, 
and lieutenant Ridsdale is cashiered.— 
Now what would gentlemen wish this 
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officer to have done? Was he to have 
submitted to the insinuations of colonel 
Phair? Was he to have joined his new 
regiment with the stain that colonel Phair 
had fixed on his name? For my own part, 
Sir, I think lieutenant Ridsdale acted 
honourably, though not wisely; for he 
ought to have known, that as the army is 
now administered, there is no safety in an 


inferior officer under any circumstances 


prosecuting a superior, He must pa- 
tiently submit to the injuries to bimself 
and to the service, whatever they may be. 

The next case I shall adduce is that of 
captain Tuton, who was ordered to prefer 
charges against another officer in the 
form prescribed by sir John Stuart, con- 
trary to his own judgment, What was he 
to do? Compelled by the regulations of 
the service to attend to the complaints 
made to him as superior officer, and 
ordered by his general to prosecute; he 
wished to put the charges into something 
like order, instead of the mere complaints 
as they were taken from the men’s mouths; 
but he was prevented, and compelled to 
undertake their proof in the prescribed 
form. Yet in consequence of the decision 
of the Court-martial against his charges 
so preferred, this officer was dismissed by 
the alleged command of the King. But 
the case of this officer was aggravated 
by this circumstance, that the conduct of 
the Court-martial was so irregular, as to 
be condemned by the two solicitors who 
attended to conduct the prosecution and 
defence. In fact, I have it from undoubted 
authority, that such was the puerile con- 
duct of the members of that Court, that, 
instead of performing their judicial func- 
tions, after publicly betting on the result 
of the trial, they chiefly amused themselves 
throughout with cutting papers and sticking 
them in the hair of the President! ! The 
letter of the two solicitors, both of them 
most respectable men, is a proof of the 
nature of the tribunal; and of the pro- 
priety of making its decisions conclusive 
as to the characters and fortunes of those 
Who are unfortunate enough to be pro- 
secutors before it. I shall now read 
the Solicitor’s letter, addressed to captain 

uton, 

“ Dear Sir; Those friends of yours who 


- consider that you did not conduct the 


Court-martial properly on your part, 
labour under a great mistake, and they 
should be informed, that in the first place 
you did not wish to appear in the cha- 
racter of prosecutor against captain 
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M‘Arthur, and therefore merely stated the 
complaints of the men as you received 
them; and afterwards when you found 
yourself driven into the situation of prose- 
cutor, you called on Mr. Tanner and 
myself, for our professional assistance, 
with a view to the matter being conducted 
regularly, properly, and fairly ; but such 
was the conduct of the Court (acting appa- 
rently under an extraordinary bias in 
favour of the prisoner!) that Mr. Tanner 
in a very early stage of the trial, seeing 
the inclination of the Court, and their 
determination not to be governed by the 
established rules of evidence which was 
contended for, and being disgusted with 
the very improper and irregular mode of 
proceeding, withdrew himself from the 
Court, ard recommended you no longer to 
appear in the character of prosecutor. 
Though the Court obliged you to proceed, 
and though I continued my attendance at 
the Court a day or two after, Mr. Tanner 
had withdrawn himself; it wasnot with any 
hope of assisting you, which was quite 
impossible; but merely to witness the 
novelty of such a mode of trial as I never 
before heard of, and such as I am willing 
for the honour of the army to believe 
was unprecedented. Improper bets were 
made in Court by the members and 
the president himself, as to the time the 
trial would occupy, if conducted in the 
regular way we contended for; and we 
were, Contrary to every rule of evidence, | 
precluded from giving such evidence as 


‘ought to have been heard, and such as 


must have changed the complexion of the 
transaction altogether very materially. 
But I need not enlarge on this, which is 
fully and accurately stated in your reply, 
particularly as to the questions you put to 
sir Charles Asgill, which he declined 
answering on account of its being private 
conversation, and which was not a legal 
objection. 

‘©The Judge-advocate, (colonel Ryves) 
in various instances, attempted to correct 
the Court in its proceedings, but without 
effect, and was evidently very much dis- 
tressed at the improper and indecorous 
behaviour of the president and members, 
Mr. ‘Tamlyn, who attended on behalf of 
the prisoner, has several times admitted to 
me that he never witnessed such proceed- 
ings in his life, and that in his opinion the 
president and members were highly cul- 
pable. Indeed, there can be but one 
opinion about it, and every one must 
regret that the army should be so dis- 
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graced by such a proceeding; though I 
still trust it will not be deprived of your 
services, which, on a fair investigation of 
the matter in question, certainly would not 
be dispensed with, 

“ Tcan only say you have my best wishes 
that you may yet obtain justice, and 
remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

« Barnstaple, W. Law.” 

June 20, 1814.” 


I shall make no comment on this letter ; 
but if officers are to be cashiered by tri- 
bunals so conducting themselves, the tri- 
bunals must be reformed. The system 
must be reformed, or the army will become 
a service into which no gentleman will 
enter. . I have taken the greatest pains to 
inform myself of the truth of the facts 
which I have brought forward; and I 
should have resorted to captain Tuton 

himself, if I had not been informed he had 
’ Jately been gazetted as an ensign, which 
circumstance naturally made me delicate 
of subjecting him to any answer on the 
subject: and I trust that no other result 
of the present mention of his case will 
occur, than the accelerating the work so 
well begun. 

In reference to the case I have just 
stated, I cannot but remark on the la- 
mentable defects of Courts-martial in re- 
spect to the want of a person of the iegal 
profession to guide their proceedings. It 
is shocking to think of the ignorance 
sometimes displayed. Nay, not only 
military officers are appointed to the im- 
portant office of judge-advocate, but I 
have seen a letter from the office of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Manners Sut- 
ton)—I do not know if it happened in his 
time—where a president was called upon 
to nominate a person to officiate, and who 
should be acceptable to himself !. 

I shall next notice the case of lieutenant 
Blake of the 55th foot. The ground of 
the charge I cannot defend, but the pro- 
cedure was most extraordinary. While 
a close prisoner in Windsor barracks, a 
Court-martial assembled for his trial in 
Holland. Having moved for a Habeas 
‘Corpus, which was refused, on the plea 
that the Court had no jurisdiction, be was 
released by the military authorities, and 
suffered to be at jarge, and repaired to 
London, when he saw ina public paper 
that a Court was assembling for his trial 
at Harwich. He applied to the office of the 
Judge-advocate, and was informed they 
had no knowledge of such a circumstance 
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being about to take place. Almost im- 
mediately after, he received a notice to 
attend his trial; and he could scarcely 
arrive in time, without any witnesses; 
while those for the prosecution were all 
prepared and arrayed against him. The 
consequence of this trial was, that he was 
cashiered. Another case to which, Sir, I 
wish to call the attention of the committee, 
is that of ensign Cowell. I have attentively 
read that trial; and the more I consider 
all the circumstances connected with it, 
the more am I astonished. I understand the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Manners Sut- 
ton) was not present at it, but was repre- 
sented by the Deputy Judge-advocate- 
general. And here I cannot but take oc- 
casion to observe, that this Deputy Judge- 
advocate not only fills that important 
situation, but also fills the by-no-means 
unimportant one of Chief Cierk to him- 
self! and, in addition to these, is comfort. 
ably established in the business of an 
army agent. The latter office I think 
must evidently be very incompatible with 
the judicial duties of his original station. 
In fact, it is utterly impossible that these 
various avocations can be filled with equal 
attention, and least of all the important 
duties of Courts-martial. I wish, however, 
to ask the right hon. gentleman, whether 
he approves of that Court-martial (ensign 
Cowell’s), as to its legal character? Whe- 
ther he approves of the charges that were 
brought forward, whether of the evidence, 
whether of the garbled letters that were 
used, and lastly, whether as lego-military 
adviser of the Crown, he thought it his 
duty to apprize the Commander-in-chief 
that the sentence was at variance with the 
evidence? 
From all these cases, Sir, and from all 
I have ever heard on the subject, I feel it 
necessary that some limitation should be 
placed tothe power of the Crown. Itis clear 
that that power has been grossly abused, 
and that abuse having been published to 
the whole world, it is, in my opinion, the 
bounden duty of this House to protect, by 
every means within itsreach, the lives and 
fortunes of those gallant men who form the 
British army. I shall, therefore, Sir, 
conclude by moving a clause to that ef- 
fect: viz. “That it shall not be lawful 
for the Crown to dismiss any officer with- 
out a Court-martial, for any offence arising 
out of a Court-martial, whether he has 
been either prosecutor or witness,” 
The clause was then brought up, and 
upon the question being put, date 
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Sir F. Flood offered a few remarks on 
the case of lieutenant Ridsdale, and con- 
tended that he had most properly been 
dismissed the service. With regard to 
Courts-martial in general, which the hon. 
member had attacked, he thought them 
‘subjects of commendation, as they were 
courts of strict law on one side, and courts 
of equity on the other. 

Mr. Manners Sutton hoped the House 
would not expect him to be prepared to 
go at length into all the cases stated by 
the hon. gentleman, some of which he had 
never heard of before. 
case, it had occurred many years before 
he came into office, and he did not at all 
know the minutia of it. Astothe case 
of colonel Phair and lieutenant Ridsdale, 
the Court-martial had taken place in Ire- 
land, and the proceedings had never come 
to his office. As to captain Tuton’s case, 
the assertions in his memorial had been 
flatly denied by the members of the Court- 
martial. Lieutenant Blake had _ been 
guilty of great outrages at Windsor, and 
afterwards sent in his resignation to the 
Horse Guards. It was not then thought 
proper to accept it, and he had been 
brought to a trial at Harwich, and found 
guilty. ‘The hon. gentleman must have 
been misinformed respecting the notice 
of trial, as copies of the charges were 
invariably sent both to the prosecutor and 
the prisoners, before the day of trial was 
fixed. He next came to the case of en- 
sign Cowell, and it gave him great regret 
to find this case so often alluded to. He 
was aware of the great difficulty and 
delicacy of the case respecting fighting 
duels, and was sensible of the inconsis- 
tencies in the Articles of War upon that 
head. He, however, apprehended, that 
greater evils would result from an altera- 
tion of them. He was satisfied the case 
of ensign Cowell was much misunderstood. 
‘He believed the facts of the case to be 
these: Ensign Cowell got into a personal 
quarrel at the theatre at Bourdeaux, with 
@ man who was pressing into the box in 
which he sat. He then turned about to 
some officers near, and asked what they 
advised him to do. Their answer was 
—“ Take no notice of him, we suppose 
that he is not a gentleman.” Ensign 
Cowell shortly after asked the man whe- 
ther he was a gentleman, and obtained 
his address. Ensign Cowell, however, let 


some days elapse without taking any fur- 
ther notice, and the gentleman, a’ Mr. 
Harley, then began to look for him. 


Loan to the Corporation of Ltverpool. 


As for the first. 
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Ensign Cowell then asked for an apology, 
which was positively refused, and after- 
wards the explanation came from ensign 
Cowell, who said that he had not known 
him to be a gentleman. The officers, 
upon hearing of this, refused to mess with 
him, and sent him a letter intimating to 
him that he should resign. He actually 
did send in his resignation, but afterwards 
retracted it, and called for a Court-martial, 
As to the complaint of officers being dis- 
missed in consequence of failing in their 
charges, it must be observed, that Courts- 
martial were always granted when one 
officer wished to bring charges against 
another. The freedom of granting those 
trials could only be restrained by the 
liability of the persons bringing the 
charges. It was not for merely failing to 
prove charges that an officer was dis- 
missed, but for bringing forward charges 
without any reasonable foundation for 
them. As to discretionary power, it was 
always liable to abuse, wherever it was 
vested; but the advantages to be derived 
from the honest application of a discre- 
tionary power were often found consider= 
ably to outweigh the evils apprehended 
from its abuse. He thought there was no 
species of discretionary power which 
might with greater safety be left in the 
hands of the Crown. Every act of it was 
done in the face of the day, and open to 
observation. He should therefore feel it 
his duty to resist the introduction of the 
clause into the Bill. 

After some further observations, in 
which lord Palmerston, Mr. W. Smith, 
sir G. Warrender, general Gascoyne, Mr. 
Wynn, lord Compton, and Mr. Bennet 
participated, the clause was negatived 
without a division. Mr. Bennet said, it 
was not his intention to move the other 
clauses at that late hour; but he would 
take that opportunity of giving notice, 
that on Wednesday next he should move 
for leave to bring ina Bill to limit the 
number of lashes to be inflicted by the 
sentence of a Court-martial. The Report 
was then agreed to. 


Loan To THE CorroraTION OF LiveR- 
poot.] Mr. Birch rose to submit a mo- 
tion to the House, founded on the trans- 
action, which had come to his cognizance, 
between the Treasury and the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool. It appeared that the 
Treasury had lent to the Corporation of 
Liverpool, without the authority of Par- 
liament, two sums—of 30,000/, and of 
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20,0001. It was the more remarkable aiso 
that the second sum had been lent, al- 
though the interest of the first sum had 
not been paid. The security on which 
this sum was lent was a warehouse, or 
rather shed, rented by Government for 
the purpose of warehousing tobacco, of 
which the value could not be above 
10,0001. It was true the rent which Go- 
vernment paid for this place was 5,0001. ; 
but this rent was fixed between the two 
parties, and was, he thought, an extrava- 
gant charge. The rent of the warehouse 
before rented by Government for the same 
purpose, was only 7001. a year, and at the 
same rate this warehouse would not be 
worth more than 2,000/, It was for the 
House to say whether this was sufficient 
security. The principle, however, of the 
loan, which was open to the imputation 
of being made subservient to the purpose 
of electioneering influence, was the most 
objectionable. The authority of Parlia- 
ment had not been given, and the trans- 
action could only be compared to the 
loan to Boyd and Benfield, for which the 
minister of the day was obliged to ask an 
Act of Indemnity from Parliament. Loans 
to individuals, even when the authority of 
Parliament was not required, were not 
justifiable, except in such cases as the 
Joans to the manufacturers some years 
ago, and that to the planters of Grenada. 
He should therefore move, “ That there 
be laid before this House an account of 
any loan of money which may have been 
advanced by the public for the docks at 
Liverpool.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
did not intend to oppose the motion; but 
he should enter into a short explanation 
of the transaction. The loan to the house 
of Boyd and Benfield was very different 
from the present case ; that was a loan of 
money which was in the haads of the 
Treasurer of the Navy, for navy purposes, 
to the contractors for the loan for the year; 
so that it was a loan justified no doubt 
by the circumstances of the case, of money, 
by the Government to those who again lent 
itto the Government. But in the present 
instance, the Government having con- 
tracted for a warehouse at Liverpool, for 
which they were to pay an annual rent, 
which was thought more convenient than 
to pay a large sum for purchase-money, 
the Corporation of Liverpool, who were 
the contractors, represented that their 
funds would not enable them to proceed 
without a loan, They also stated, that 
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on account of the circumstances of the 
times, they could not procure money at 
5 per cent. from private individuals, 
The Government considering the security 
unexceptionable, a second application was 
afterwards made, which, though there was 
not the same claim on the Government, 
yet, as the money was to be applied to 
build a dock, which would materially 
assist in preventing smuggling, the Go- 
vernment thought fit to comply with it, 
Besides the rent pa'd by Government for 
the warehouse, which was double the inte- 
rest of both the sums, they had the security 
of the Corporation estates, which produced 
a rent of 51,0001, a year, and were worth 
much more than a million of money. 
The Government had always made use of 
its discretion in the purchase or building 
of warehouses for the purpose of collecting 
the revenue, and the present case came 
within the ordinary exercise of that dis- 
cretion, as it was, in principle, no way 
different from a purchase of the warehouse 
in question. He ridiculed the idea of the 
loan having been made with a view to apy 
influence on any election. 

Mr, Wynn thought this advance of 
money most unconstitutional, and ob- 
served that it would, if acquiesced in, 
open a door to abuses of which no man 
could see the end. The same might be 
done for Bristol, or any other town which 
happened to be in favour with the Trea- 
sury. The town would first get the money 
from the Treasury, and then it would only 
remain to be justified to the House, which 
was easier than to make out a case for 
obtaining it from Parliament. Under a 
Government less pure, the loan might be 
open to the charge of being granted for 
the sake of parliamentary influence. 

The Chancellor of the Excheqaer observed, 
that the loan was merely an anticipation 
of the rent. 

General Gascoyne contended, that the 
warehouse in question afforded most ample 
security to the Government, as more 
than 50,0001. bad been laid out on it be- 
fore the money was borrowed from Go- 
vernment. The part which was not used 
by Government was let out by them, and 
had produced sometimes 10,000/. a year 
—so much for the overcharge of rent. 
He could not speak as to the law of the 
case; but as to the usage, the loan to 
Liverpool was by no means singular. 
Money had been granted to the London 
and other Dock Companies. The money 
which should have been applied to build a 
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walled dock, had been diverted to the 
purpose of building a warehouse for the 
Government, and of course the Corpora- 
tion was justified in applying to the Parlia- 
ment, or rather the Treasury. 

Sir J. Newport said, that though the 
hon. general did not profess to be ac- 
quainted with the constitution, he seemed 
well acquainted with the best way of 
procuring money for his constituents, 
The hon. member for Liverpool had as- 
serted, that large sums had formerly been 
granted to the London Dock and other 
companies. But then they had been 
granted by the authority of Parliament. 
If the precedent of Liverpool were ad- 
mitted, why might it not be extended to 
Bristol, to Glasgow, to Dublin, or to Cork ? 

Mr. Bankes expressed his conviction 
that his right hon. friend had acted from 
the purest motives, but argued that the 
principle on which he had so acted was 
utterly inadmissible. It was high time 
that such a practice, if it had prevailed to 
any extent, should be stopped; and he 
expressed his satisfaction to find that the 
motion was to be acceded to; as it would 
put Parliament in possession of the fact on 
that point. 

Mr. Benson warmly defended the con- 
duct of the Corporation of Liverpool. 
An ample security had been given by 
them for the money advanced, the interest 
had been paid, and the whole transaction 
was one not of secresy, but of perfect 
publicity. 

Mr. W. Smith reprobated placing the 
disposal of any part of the public revenue 
at the discretion of the Treasury, instead 
of the discretion of Parliament. At the 
same time, he did not attribute any blame 
to Government but that inadvertence. 

Mr. Birch in reply stated, that the 
Corporation of Liverpool had applied, or 
had intended to apply, for a remission of 
the interest, amounting to 4,000/. He 
denied that the transaction had been so 
public as it had been described. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


VaccinaTIon Bitt.] Mr. Wynn, after 
alluding to the national benefit of the 
propagation of this antidote to the small- 
pox, and observing upon the necessity of 
doing away the prejudice that prevailed 
against it amongst the lower orders, through 
some instances of its failure, moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill, « For procuring 
the benefit of Vaccination to such poor 
persons as are desirous of receiving it.” 
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Mr. Bankes said a few words on the 
advantage of the process to society at 
large, and on the impossibility of prevent- 
ing it from failing in a few cases. 

Mr. Whitbread thought it highly im- 
portant that it should not be supposed that 
because vaccination had in a few instances 
failed, that inoculation with variolous 
matter had not failed also. He had known. 
instances of persons who had been inocu- 
lated with the natural small-pox, having 
taken the infection after a lapse of twenty 
years. 

Mr. Bankes thought there had been as 
many instances of failure in cases of vac 
Cination, as in those of variolous inocula- 
tion. He was, however, highly in favour 
of the former process, 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 16. 

Freenotp Estates Earl 
gave notice that he would on Thursda 
move the second reading of the Freehold 
Estates Bill. He was very desirous that 
the noble and learned lord who usually sat 
on the woolsack should be present at the 
second reading of this Bill, and he was 
not without hopes that the noble and 
learned lord would be able to attend on 
the day which he had named: but consi 
dering that this Bill had twice passed the 
other House—the first time by a great 
majority, the second time without any 
opposition to it—and considering also the 
advanced period of the session, he could 
not venture to defer the motion for the 
second reading beyond Thursday. If the 
noble and learned lord could not then 
attend, there would be others to state the 
objections to the Bill, if any objections 
could be stated to a measure which ap- 
peared to be founded on such clear and 
undoubted principles of equity and justice. 

Lord Ellenborough expressed his hope 
that in case the noble and learned lord 
who usually sat on the woolsack could not 
attend on Thursday, the noble earl would 
be induced still farther to postpone the 
motion, for no man was better acquainted 
with the law of real property than that 
noble and learned lord; no man more 
capable of explaining to their lordships 
the fundamental change which the passing 
of this Bill would introduce into the 
system: but if the noble earl refused to 
delay it farther, and the noble and learned 
lord could not attend, then others would 
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doubtless state the reasons why it -ap- 
peared to them that the Bill ought not 
to pass into alaw. It would be recol- 
lected that the noble and learned lord to 
whom he alluded, had in former sessions 
stated his objections to the Bill, and their 
lordships had refused to pass it. 


East Invta Surps Recistry 
Viscount Torrington said, that as counsel 
could not be heard that evening on the 
second reading of this Bill, as was intend- 
ed, owing to the indisposition of one of 
them, he would not object to the Bill’s 
being now read a second time, but would 
afterwards move, That counsel be heard on 
the commitment of the Bill on Tuesday 
next. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire observed, 
that as the noble lord seemed to have no 
objection to the Bill being now read, and 
was desirous that counsel, under the cir- 
cumstance to which he referred, should 
be heard in the committee on Tuesday 
next, he would not object to the proposed 
arrangement, and would move that the 
Bill be now read a second time. 

The Earl of Donoughmore observed, that 
the proposition of a measure of such vast 
importance to the trade, the shipping, and 
navigation of the country, should be ac- 
companied by some statement of the 
grounds on which it was brought forward. 
A statement of the kind had been given 
in another place; and he deemed it pro- 
per that that House should be informed of 
the grounds upon which so questionable 
a measure was brought forward. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that such 
was the intention; but as it had been 
proposed that counsel should be heard 
that day before the second reading, it was 
deemed the most regular time to make 
the necessary statement of the grounds, 
after the counsel were heard. It now ap- 
peared that, from the indisposition of one 
of the learned gentlemen, counsel could 
not be heard that day; and it seemed the 
intention, for general convenience, that 
the discussion should not take place till 
the next stage, when his noble friend, or 
some other of his Majesty’s ministers in 
that House, would be prepared to state 
the grounds of the proposed measure. 

The question was then put, and the Bill 
was read a second time. On the question 
for its commitment, 

Lord Sheffield said, he could not recon- 
cile it to himself to suffer a Bill of such a 
nature to be read a second time in silence; 
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as one more mischievous in its tendency, 
or more calculated to produce injurious 
consequences to the vital interests of the 
country, he never knew. 
The Bill was committed for Tuesday, 
Viscount Sidmouth communicated to the 
House a Message from his royal bighnesg 
the Prince Regent, announcing his Royal 
Highness’s intention of calling out the 
British and Irish militia, or such part 
thereof as might be judged necessary, 
His lordship thereafter moved an Address 
of Thanks in return to the Message, in the 
usual form, which was agreed to nem. con, 


Foreicn Stave Trave Britt} The 
Marquis of Lansdowne moved, that the 
Report of the Foreign Slave-trade Bill be 
now received, 

The Earl of Westmoreland rose to state 
his objections to the Bill, which had not 
been at all removed by any amendments 
which had been introduced since the sub- 
ject was last under discussion. His lord- 
ship then re-stated the objections which 
he had before urged against the Bill, He 
was a friend to the principle of the Bill 
for two reasons; first, because it was but 
justice to our own West India proprietors 
and planters, that every exertion should 
be used to puta stop in other quarters to 
the Slave-trade, when we had abolished 
it as far as concerned our own colonies; 
second, because it was proper that having 
passed a law we should do that which was 
necessary to give effect to that law. The 
general object of the Bill he therefore ap- 
proved ; but he strongly objected to some 
of the means by which it was proposed 
to carry that object into effect, because, 
in his opinion, they were calculated to 
entrap the innocent. The Bill had two 
objects; first, to prevent the lending of 
British capital to be employed in the 
Slave-trade; second, the lending British 
money on the security of the estates in 
the foreign colonies; as money so lent on 
mortgage would be, in all probability, 
employed in this traffic. Now, if a per- 
son had already taken such a security, he 
would, on the passing of this Bill, be lia- 
ble to the punishment, if he rested upon 
that security, and yet it might be impos- 
sible for him immediately to change ite 
Then, if a person in this country had an 
agent or partner in the West Indies who 
lent money in this way, he might be ren- 
dered liable at least to trial and prosecu- 
tion for the act of another. Matters of 
account, the most innocent transactions 
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in the world might be made the ground 
for a prosecution for felony. A man 
might entrap another to lend him money, 
and then employ that money in the Slave- 
trade for years. But if he could, by false 
testimony, or otherwise, procure the con- 
viction of the lender of the money, he 
was, under this Bill, to be completely 
purged of his crimes, and quit of the debt. 
It was impossible for him not to look with 
alarm at such a provision. The principle 
of legislation, as he understood it, ought to 
be ‘ ut poena in pauces, metus in omnes 
perveniat.” It could not be said of this 
Bill, that the pena would fall only on few, 
bat certainly the metus woyld fall upon all 
those who had property or transactions in 
the West Indies. And then the mode of 
trial was objectionable. A personresiding 
here might be sent to the West Indies for 
trial, or if tried here, he must procure his 
witnesses from thence. Persons might be 
tried, too, by a commission, or before the 
jurisdictions in the West Indies, and on 
the coast of Africa; and his lordship 
stated, that three men had lately been 
tried before a surgeon at Sierra Leone, 
and sent to this country, a three-months 
voyage, in irons. It had been found that 
these men had not committed the offence 
within the jurisdiction, and they were dis- 
charged. Now, his objection was not to 
the punishment: let the punishment be 
what it would, they ought only to punish 
the guilty ; and his objection to this Bill 
was, that it was a snare for the innocent. 
The noble marquis, and the other lords 
on the opposite side, were all alive when, 
in consequence of certain riots, it was 
proposed to extend the penal laws. The 
most rigorous investigation was called for. 
A noble friend of his (viscount Sidmouth) 
brought down the green bag in form, and 
the matter underwent the most anxious 
inquiry : bat here was a severe penal law 
about to pass in the most crude and im- 


perfect state. He understood that some 


further amendments were to be proposed, 
however; and not wishing to object to 
the principle of the Bill, he should only 
move, That the Report be taken into fur- 
ther consideration that day se’nnight. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne could not 
agree to that proposition. All the amend- 
ments might be made now; and he him- 
self intended to propose some amend- 
ments: one was, that the felony, with its 
Consequences, should he left out, and 
that the offence should be punished as a 
misdemeanor, by transportion for seven 
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years. He had likewise introduced the 
words ‘ knowingly and wilfully’ in several 
places, so as to guard the innocent, the 
knowledge and intention being necessary 
to constitute the offence. As to the 
green bag, he had no green bag to brin 
down for such a purpose. He admitted, 
that on the occasion alluded to, he was 
anxious that every investigation should be 
made in order to show the clearest neces~ 
sity before enacting several penal laws. 
He did not recollect that he had the noble 
earl’s assistance on that occasion. It had 
been said of an eminent historian, that his 
humanity never slept except when Chris« 
tians were persecuted. He trusted it 
could not be said with justice of any no- 
ble lord in that House, that his humanity 
never slept when slave-traders. were to be 
punished. But he admitted that the ne- 
cessity must be clear, and in the present 
instance it was notoriously so. In the 
last four years, 4,000 slaves had been cap- 
tured, which proved the great extent to 
which the trade was carried on. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, his ob- 
jection to the Bill was not affected by the 
alteration. He was still apprehensive that 
innocent persons might suffer. 

Earl Stanhope said, he had never seen a 
bill more inaccurately penned, and he 
thought the best way would be for his 
noble friend to prepare it according to 
his own wishes, and then move that it 
should be printed. . 

Lord Ellenborough said, that when this 
Bill first met his eye, it was much more 
defective in mercy and in sense than any 
bill which he had ever known. Parlia- 
ment ought not to be disgraced by such a 
bill. Because he might wish to protect 
the black man, he would not therefore 
subject the white man to indefinite prose- 
cution and punishment. He doubted whe- 
ther it would not be fitter to reject at once 
such a crude bill as the present, as the 
labour of reducing it to any thing like a 
proper shape would beincalculable. The 
Bill not only advanced at once to trans- 
portation for fourteen years, but several 
things were made punishable in this way 
which were not crimes at all. For in- 
stance, during the last war, several islands 
had surrendered to his Majesty’s arms, 
and from this it might happen that the 
same person held estates in the islands of 
Jamaica and St. Thomas. Now, suppos- 
ing him to convey slaves from his estate 
in St. Thomas to strengthen the hands 
a ‘a in Jamaica, by the present 
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Bill this would subject him to the penalty 
of transportation for fourteen years. 
There was no excuse for bringing such 
miserable and clumsy performances be- 
fore Parliament. While the Bill subjected 
men to the punishment of transportation 
for transactions which were perfectly in- 
nocent, a man might be exempted from its 
operations who was covered with the sin 
of the Slave-trade from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot. When men 
set themselves up for legislators, they 
ought not to act under the influence of 
blind passion. 

The Earl of Liverpool approved of the 

rinciple of the Bill. It was an act of 
Justice to the person who framed the Bill, 
to state that he was himself a West India 
proprietor. and could not be supposed to 

e actuated by any of the wild ideas 
which were entertained by some men on 
this subject. 

Lord Redesdale objected to some of the 
Clauses. 

Lord Ellenborough thought, if they al- 
lowed this Bill to struggle into lite, it 
would afford an encouragement to send up 
bills without the ordinary members and 
limbs—without either sense or compos- 
tion. He was afraid they would never be 
able to put down the Slave-trade, so long 
as the condition of slavery was allowed to 
subsist—the chasms of the black popula- 
tion would always continue to be supplied 
in some way or other which the law could 
not reach. But still that ought not to in- 
duce them to forego the discharge of 
their duties. The offence was contrary to 
the law of God ; and it was their duty to 
endeavour, in every proper way, to pre~ 
vent its commission. 

After some farther observations from 
the marquis of Lansdowne, the earl of 
Rosslyn, lord Liverpool, and lord Stan- 
hope, the Bill was ordered to be recom- 
mitted on Wednesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 16. 


Cuaret Exemption Bitt.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the order 
of the day for the third reading of the 
Chapel Exemption Bill. 

Sir W. Scott rose to give his decided 
Opposition to this Bill. It was unnecessary 


for him to preface his observations by re- | 


ferring to the enormous increase of secta- 
rians of late years in this kingdom ;—there 
was not a town, a village, or hardly a 
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street in which they had not erected a 
chapel; and the consideration of their 
exemption from parochial assessment be- 
came a matter of no small importance, 
The ground on which the present Bill was 
now introduced, was not built upon any 
alleged grievance on the part of those 
dissenters; it was not accompanied b 

any claims for a relief from hardship: he 
was therefore entitled to assume that no 
case of complaint existed, and that the 
plain object in view was an exemption 
from tax. Now, he knew no places of 
worship which were exempt from paro- 
chial rate, except chapels of ease, places 
of worsbip. from which no pecuniary 
stipend was drawn, and the chapels of 
foreign ambassadors; all others were 
rateable, because they belonged to pro- 
prietorships, who derived emolument from 
them, and thereby laid them open to 
ordinary burthens. Unless this subject 
was taken up gratuitously by his right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he must suppose he had been insti- 
gated by the influence ‘of those religious 
people for whom the exemption was 
sought. Now, they came forward with 
no cause of oppression or injustice; and 
on what grounds of *expedience were the 
arguments built, which were to create this 
innovation in the law of the land? Why, 
that the Bill would produce conciliation 
through varfous classes of the community 
belonging to the churches of England and 
Scotland. But, it appeared there was no 
want of harmony and cordiality between 
these bodies, therefore no bonus of con- 
ciliation was required ; and his right bon, 
friend had sallied forth on a diplomatic 
expedition, to effect a pacification between 
two bodies, who were already in profound 
peace. But the plain fact, in his opinion, 
was, that the parties did not so much seck 
to take the burthen of rates from them- 
selves, as to throw it upon the backs of 
others, ‘The increase of population ren- 
dered it necessary that those rates should 
be equally borne by all, and the conse- 
quence of any partial exemption would 
be, that a few would not only escape free, 
but that their share would be an addi- 
tional load upon others, who, perhaps were 
already sufficiently encumbered. He de- 
nied that any argument of toleration could 
be drawn from this subject. No man 
valued this principle higher than he did, 
but he understood its acknowledged inter- 
pretation was this—that every man might 
exercise whatever form of religious belief 
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_ he pleased, but that he must contribute 


liis legal proportion towards the main- 
tenance of the church established by law. 
The Bill before them went directly against 
this maxim, and claimed exclusive exemp- 
tion. Whatever spiric of conciliation was 
meant by its introduction, would, he was 
sure, be found as nugatory as it was unne- 
cessary, from the circumstance of the 
non-existence of any division. It would 
be a mere peace-offering to carpenters, 
masons, and others, who, however useful 
in their proper stations, were certainly not 
entitled to any special grace; and the 
only effect it would produce was, to hold 
out an encouragement to commercial spe- 
culations in religion, which had, from their 
universality, become too conducive to pur- 
poses of fanaticism. Need he give any 
other proof of this species of mischief, 
than the profanation which was practised 
in private chapels by individuals, such as 
Joanna Southcott, and others. It was cer- 
tainly one thing to avoid repressing super- 
stition of this kind; but it was another to 
enable it, not only to pass without ex- 
pense, but to throw the weight upon the 
shoulders of the people who happened to 
live in the same district. The right hon. 
and learned gentleman then stated the law 
upon the exemption of places of worship 
from parochial rates. This exemption was 
founded upon the principle, that they were 
not places of profit. He concluded by 
expressing his determination to take the 
sense of the House upon the Bill, and ac- 
cordingly moved, That the Bill be read a 
third time this day three months. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer never 
before heard the objections to this Bill 
propounded in so strong and eloquent a 
shape as they had just been, by his right 
hon. and learned friend. It had been 
argued, that if those chapels were exempt, 
an additional burthen would be imposed 
upon the other classes of the community. 
Now he denied that this would be the case; 
but even if it were, the House could easily 
suppose how insignificant the onus of that 
burthen would be, when he informed them 
that the amount of the chapel rate at present 
levied in London, did not exceed 4/.; so 
that, instead of shifting the rate, it would 
remain where it already existed. He con- 
curred in the principles of toleration, as 
laid down by his right hon, and learned 
friend; and he would also admit that when- 
ever private chapels became convertible 
to purposes of profit, they were open to 
the assessment of rates. Where this was 
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not the case, he thought it a great hard- 
ship that any doubt should prevail upon 
their liability to be taxed. Those cha- 
pels were extremely usefal to the com- 
munity ‘in the propagation of -religious’ 
faith; they were particularly necessary 
in large parishes, where, without their aid, 
a great portion of the inhabitants could 
have no means of being accommodated in 
places of religious,worship ; for instance, 
in St. Mary-lé-bone, where there was a 
population of 70,000, and in St. Pancras, 
one ‘of 60,000. Unless a measure of 
this kind were passed, explanatory of the 
law, in his opinion, an endless scene of 
petty litigation would be found to exist in 
bodies which otherwise would be at peace. 

Mr. Bankes said, that if the whole rate 
of those chapels only amounted to 44., 
where was the necessity of this Bill of 
exemption? On what pretence ought a 
person who has no right tocomplain, to be 
relieved from any burthen, and to lay it 
on others? It was an injustice to persons 
who had come into a parish, under the 
idea that they had no other taxes to pay 
than those already established. A man 
who had built a chapel as a means of profit 
to be derived from some sort of religious 
worship, had no more right to be relieved 
from taxation than the owner of an auction- 
room or any other place of business. Hé 
was not ashamed to say, that he would 
object to equalising every species of 
worship, and putting it upon a footing with 
that ofthe Established Church—a principle 
which had never yet been recognised. 

Mr. Butterworth regretted that the right 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite had 
indulged in the application of unmerited 
epithets to a set of men, who were every 
way as useful, enlightened, and loyal, as 
any in the Established Church. 

Sir W. Scott, across the table, disavowed 
any such imputations. 

r. Butterworth resumed, and said, the 
Bill had emanated from a spirit of conci- 
liation; and he regretted that in its last 
stage, the right hon. gentleman ‘should 
have come down with the force of his 
opposition. Had he (Mr. B.) anticipated 
this, he would have been prepared to 
show, by the presentation of petitions, 
that numerous and grievances 


did exist, which loudly called for redress. 
The late Mr. Perceval was of the same 
opinion, and at the moment of his lamented 
assassination, was contemplating a mea- 
sure like the present, which he had only 
deferred until another matter of still 
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greater importance, then pending, was 
decided by Parliament. As to the specu- 
lations of carpenters, masons, and others, 
he thought they would rather be found in 
the Church of England than among those 
societies in question; and he was also of 
opinion, that the right hon. gentleman 
might have spared casting the allusion of 
Joanna Southcott upon persons who de- 
spised such fanaticism as much as he did 
himself. It would be rather extraordi- 
nary, and not a little illiberal, if he (Mr. 
Butterworth) were to draw an argument 
against the Established Church, from the 
fact of one of its clergymen having been 
hanged at the Old Bailey ; and yet, what 
difference would there be between the two 
observations? The hon. gentleman then 
explained the nature of those chapels for 
which exemption was claimed, the great 
benefits they conferred, and the education 
they distributed, and concluded by stat- 
jng, that the most mischievous litigation 
would follow the rejection of this Bill. 

Sir W. Scott explained, and hoped that 
the hon. gentleman would not let his reli- 
gious zeal get the better of his judgment. 

Sir J. Nicholl observed, that the case 
had already been submitted to legal ad- 
judication. It had been adjudged, that all 
places set apart for religious worship, 
where no profits were made, were not 
rateable. It has also been adjudged, 
that places set apart for education, where 
profits were not made, were not rate- 
able. As far, therefore, as respected both 
of those descriptions of property, the 
Act was quite unnecessary. When pro- 
fits, however, were made by the letting 
out of pews, he could not see upon what 
principle such property was to be ex- 
empted from the common burthens. It 
was perfectly notorious that many build- 
ings were erected for places of worship 
purely on speculation. It was equally 
notorious that many of these speculations 
turn out very profitable; and he could see 
no reason why, in that case, they should 
be exempt from the common burthens. 
He thought that it was straining the 
meaning of the word ¢ toleration’ very far, 
to call it a persecution if they were not 

exempted. 
Mr. Wetherell thought that, upon the 
principle of the Bill, those chapels ought 
to be exempted from all other rates as 
well as parochial rates. He conceived 
that it was perfectly ridiculous to maintain 
the question on the ground of toleration. 
For whom was this toleration claimed? 
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Was it for the plumbers, the masons, the 
carpenters, and the bricklayers, who sub- 
scribed labour in their different ways, for 
the purpose of building a chapel as a pro- 
fitable speculation? The clergymen who 
preached in those chapels would not be a 
bit the better for the exemption contended 
for; neither would the people who at- 
tended the chapels be at all benefited. 
The advantages of the exemption would 
be confined to the speculators who built 
those chapels, as it would so far diminish 
their out-goings, At present, as the law 
now stood, this description of property 
was, like all others, subject to transfer and 
mortgages. The Court of Chancery, in 
many instances, sent in receivers to take 
the profit of the pews. He could, there- 
fore, see no manner of reason why they 
should be exempted from the burthens 
that all other descriptions of property 
were subject to. 

Mr. Protheroe expressed his astonish- 
ment at the sudden and combined oppo- 
sition now made to the measure. He 
thought the hon. general (Thornton) would 
have stood alone in his opposition to it. 
The explanations of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were per- 
fectly satisfactory to his mind, and he 
trusted the House would feel disposed to 
second his liberal and enlightened views. 
It should be recollected that the Dissenters 
contributed very much to the support of 
their own poor, which was a great relief 
to the parish rates, 

Mr. Serjeant Best denied that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had been taken 
by surprise by himself and the other gen- 
tlemen who now opposed the Bill. He 
himself had declared that he would op- 
pose it. He would protect the interests 
of dissenting ministers as readily as any 
man, but not at the expense of the mi- 
nisters of the Established Church. The 
Bill was now so altered as to make it more 
objectionable in his mind than it was at 
first, by the total omission of whatever 
related to the Church, The clergymen 
of the Established Church would be liable 
to be rated for the rent of his pews, while 
the Dissenter, who had bis conventicle 
opposite, would be exempted. The op- 
position to the measure had been charac 
terised as persecution. He was no advo- 
cate for persecution. If the clergy of 


the Established Church were exempted 
from parochial taxes, and the Dissenters 
made liable to them, he should say that 
this was persecution; but as the matter 
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now stood, he could consider the Billonly 
as a sort of persecution against the Esta- 
blished Church. Where would the friends 
of this Bill find in any part of it a single 
clause which rendered such buildings as 
were erected for the direct purpose of 
profit liable to taxation? The measure 
exempted them altogether from every 
species of parochial tax. If a man avowed 
that he cared little about religion, and 
that he had built such a place for the 
positive purpose of lucre, where was the 
clause that made him liable to be taxed ? 
This Bill was, in fact, drawing a pretty 
sort of contrast between the ministers of 
the Established Church and those of Dis- 
senting Congregations; for whilst the 
Church of England was left to pay all the 
poor-rates, the other descriptions of wor- 
ship were left free. The taxing of the 
Church was the taxing of its ministers. 
Why was not the letting of pews in 
chapels as much an object of taxation as 
any other object of profit? He wished the 
ministers of Dissenting Congregations to 
be supported better than they were, but 
he wished the Church ministers to be sup- 
ported also, many of whose livings did not 
produce above 2001. a-year. What would 
be said, if those persons came to the House 
next year, and observed, “ We are op- 
pressed by taxes from which you have 
exempted the Methodists ; excuse us now, 
as you have excused them!”’ The quan- 
tity of poeperty to be exempted by this 
Bill, would make the burthens of others, 
already as much as they could bear, be in 
future far more than they could bear. The 
learned Serjeant then entered into a com- 
parison between the profits gained by 
pew-letting in certain chapels, and the 
manner in which their exemption would 
Operate on the parishes, and concluded 
bg giving his decided opposition to the 

ill. 

Mr. W. Smith thought the character of 
this Bill had been materially over-stated ; 
for it did not appear a matter of much 
consequence to the generality of the Dis- 
senters, whatever pecuniary interest might 
be felt in its adoption by the speculating 
proprietors who built chapels with a view 
to profit by letting out the seats. But the 
fact was, that many of these speculators, 
who were generally carpenters, brick- 
layers, and plumbers, were members of 
the Church of England, who erected cha- 
pels from a motive which certainly did 
not entitle them to the proposed exemp- 
tion, The supplementary chapels, how- 
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ever, which served as chapels of ease for 
the Established Church, ought to enjoy 
the benefit of this exemption, as should 
those Dissenting Chapels which were cone. 
structed solely with a view to the public 
worship of God; and it was impossible that 
the liberal part of the Protestant commu- 
nity would feel any jealousy against such 
exemption. But the principle of such 
exemption was already recognised by the 
Legislature, which released Dissenting 
Clergymen from serving in the Militia. 
Whatever the fate of the Bill might be, it 
was impossible to mistake the tolerant spirit 
of the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with whom it originated, while’ 
the “toleration under certain limits,” truly, 
of the gentlemen by whom it was opposed, 
was pretty much the same as that which 
might be professed by Ferdinand the 7th, 
With respect to the apprehension of the 
learned Serjeant, that the adoption of this 
Bill might create irritation, he rather 
thought that its rejection would not pro- 
duce conciliation. It was notorious that 
Dissenters liberally contributed to the 
maintenance of the Lecturers of the Esta- 
blished Church—contributed, indeed, a 
hundred-fold more than the amount of 
pecuniary exemption which this Bill was 
calculated to produce: and would it then 
be wise to offend a body so liberal? 

Mr. Baring supported the Bill, obsery- 
ing, that as it provided that no Chapel 
should be entitled to the proposed exemp- 
tion which did not afford one-fifth of its 
pews gratis, it followed, that no mercenary 
speculator could avail himself of it, be- 
cause he must lose more in establishing 
his title than he could gain by the ex- 
emption from the poor-rates; therefore 
such speculators could not be profited by 
the measure, while its enactment would 
serve not only to recggnise the great prin- 
ciple of toleration, bus to prevent parochial 
animosities and bickerings in those places 
where Dissenting meeting- houses were esta- 
blished ; and the number of such esta- 
blishments was one of the best signs of the 
times, for it proved the progressive ad- 
vancement of religious worship. 

Upon a division the numbers were, for 
the Amendment, 41 ; Against it, 22. Ma- 
jority 19 against the Bill, which of course 
was lost. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
TRE EMBODYING OF THE Mutitia.] Lord 


Castlereagh presented the following Mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent: 
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P. Ro 
« The Prince Regent, acting in the 


- wameé and on the behalf of his Majesty, 


thinks proper to acquaint: the House’ of 
ommons, that, in’ pursuance of an Act 


passed in this session’ of Parliament, to’ 


authorize, under present circumstances, 
the drawing out and embodying the Bri- 
tish and Irish Militias, or any part thereof, 
if is the intention of his Royal Highness, 
at this important conjuncture, to cduse the’ 
said British and Irish Militias, or such 
parts thereof as he shall think necessary, 
to be drawn out and enibodied, and to 
march as occasion shall require. 

Grorce, P.-R.”” 

Lord Castlereagh then moved, “ That 


an humble Address be presented to his. 


royal highness the Prince Regent, to re- 
tarn his Royal Highness the Thanks of 
this House for his most gracious Message, 
and to express the satisfaction afforded us 
by the information that it was the inten- 


tion of his Royal Highness to cadse the | 
been frequently the practice to return 


British and Irish Militias, or such’ parts 
thereof as his Royal Highness shall think 
necessary, to be called out and embodied 
at this important conjuncture.” 
John Newport doubted, whether it 
was usual for the House to vote an Ad- 
dress, and express their approbation of 
the Message at the same time. It was 
proper that an opportunity should be 


afforded of examining into and deliberat- } 
ing on the subject of the Message, and as | 


many hon. gentlemen were absent’ who 
might wish to deliver their opinions on 
the power to be exercised by the Crown, 
_ le’ hoped the noble lord would not call 
upon the House at present to express their 
approbation of the measure. 

Lord Castlereagh would have no hesita- 
tion in deferring the consideration of the 
subject, if there wes” really any point for 
deliberation. He thought it perfectly con- 
sistent, in Communications of this nature 
to move an Address to the Crown, and to 
express the satisfaction of the House. The 
measure which the Crown was about to 
pursue was sanctioned by an Act of the 
House in the present session, 

* The Speaker said, that cases of this de- 
scription must be governed by their own 
particular circumstances. There’ was no 


rigid rule on such subjects, and they must 
be regulated just as honourable members 
might form their opinions. — 

Sir John Newport would not have ob- 
jected to a mere Address, but did not think 
it correct for the House, without any de- 


liberation, to express their approbation of 
the manner in which a power given by 
Parliament was to be exercised by the 
Crown. 

Mr. W. Smith thought it very improper 
to take the Housé by surprise. It was 
extremely possible that some other minis- 
ter might come down with an address in 
much stronger terms; and therefore the 
House ought not to consent to dn imme- 
diate expression of their approbation. 
Many hon. members who generally deli- 
vered their opinion on this subject, might 
think it unnecessary to call out and em- 
body any militia at this time. 

Mr. Baring was of opinion, that an 
answer to the Message ought not to be 
given mstanter, because it came upon the 
House by surprise. If the precedent were 
now to be mate, any minister might bring 
down a communication to a thin House, 
when it would be very improper to give 


‘an immediate answer. 


Lord Castlereagh contended, that it had 


immediate addresses to communications 


from the Crown; and, considering the 


pressing exigency of the present moment, 


_and that the power to be exercised was in. 


pursuance of a Bill passed in the present 
session, he did not see any advantage to 
be gained by delay. 

The Address was then agreed to. ~ 


Motiny Bitr.}] On the motion for the 
third reading of the Mutiny Bill, 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, tliat general 
Cowell, the father of ensign Cowell, had 
this morning called upon him, in conse- 
quence of the statement which he had last 
night made with respect to ensign Cowell’s 
case. A letter was written to him by 
general Torrens, respecting the propriety 
of examining soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers upon the Court-martial to 
try ensign Cowell, and in his’ answer he 
stated that if the evidence of those soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers referred 
to cases unconnected with the immediate 
subject of the Court-martial, such evi- 
dence would be clearly irrelevant, and 
that the examination of such witnesses, as 
to the character of an officer, would be a 
very novel proceeding, which required 
consideration. The Court-martial, how- 
ever, decided against the admissibility of 
such witnesses. This statement he made 
for’ the satisfaction of general Cowell ; and 
whenever he should happen, through in- 
advertehcy ot misinformation, to make 
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‘any statement in that House, which might 
happen to hurt the feelings of any one out 
of doors, he should be ready to correct it. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that he understood 
the object of examining the soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers on the trial of 
ensign Cowell was to prove the valour 
of that officer on an occasion which ren- 
dered that valour unquestionable, and 
such evidence appeared to be releyant and 
necessary upon a trial in which that offi- 
cer’s valour was called in question. 

Sir E. Brydges had the same understand- 
ing upon the subject. 

The Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


Bupcet.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of Ways 
and Means, 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald (the Chancellor of 
the Irish Exchequer) rose and spoke to 
the following effect : 

It is to-night, Sir, my duty to submit to 
this committee the amount of the Supply, 
which Ireland is required to provide for 
the service of this year, and the Ways 
and Means by which 1 propose to make 
the provision which is necessary; and I 
cannot Jament that on more than one 
occasion in this House, and in another 
place, where an inquiry into the state of 
the finances of Ireland was gone into, the 
attention of gentlemen has been turned to 
the revenue of that country and the state 
of its resources; since so much of what 
else it would have been my duty to offer 
to the consideration of the committee, 
has becn anticipried by those discus- 
sious. Inthe statement which I have to 
bring betore you, it will be seen, that how- 
ever tue pressure of the present moment 
may be felt by England, however great 
aad unexampled the demands on her may 
be, as represented by my right hon. friend 
the Chanceiior of the Exchequer of Eng- 
land on a former evening, I have, standing 
here on the part of Ireland, a duty com- 
poratively more arduous to discharge. 

reland has been called upon, in the last 
two sessions of Parliament, to furnish a 
supply, and consequent ways and means 
larger than have ever been made before. 
Taxes have been laid on to an extent 
which that country, I fear, was little pre- 
pared to expect; and we have now to 
provide still greater supplies, and by 
imposts exceeding those of the preceding 
years, great as were the exigencies of 
those times. How the present charge had 
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been aggravated, my right hon. friend has 
sufficiently explained. The liquidation of 
the arrears of the late war, has, indeed, 
swelled that charge very considerably 
beyond the expenditure of any single 
year. Itremains for ne, however, to per» 
form my duty. I trust that Ireland will 
not be found unequal to the difficulties 
of her situation ; and if, in the extent and 
magnitude of her contribution to the 
general expenditure of the empire, the 
sacrifices she has been called upon t 
make are great, it must be réanéintianid 
that there are heavy burthens which 
have hitherto not been imposed on her, 
though every other part of the United 
Kingdom cheerfully endures them. Let 
us not forget, too, that great as the sacri- 
fices may be for which we are called 
on now, or which may be required here- 
after, they are the price that Ireland pays 
for her peace and for her strength, for her 
security and for her glory. 

The right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
state, that he should submit to the com- 
mittee as distinctly as he could, the amount 
of the supply, and «.e ways and means 
which he proposed to meet it, as well as 
the provision fur the interest of that loan, 
which, conjointly with the British loan, 
had been contracted for in this ¢ountry, 
and of which ‘the terms had already re- 
ceived all the sanction which, up to this 
time, they could have received. He 
should first state the estimated quota of con- 
tribution of the year 1815, at 10,574,2154 
The Interest and Sinking Fund on the 
present debt, 6,098,149/. making the total 
supplies 16,672,364/. The state of the 
Consolidated Fund was, balance in the 
Exchequer on the 5th January 1815, 
1,689,2521., remaining of the Irish Loan of 
1814, 322,500/.; remaining of the Loan 
raised in England in 1814, 3,852,383, 
making a total of 5,864,165/. But from 
this he had to deduct, first, the arrears of 
contribution for 1813, 1,794,580/, the 
same for 1814, 3,295,300/. exclusive of ex- 
ceedings of Army Extraordinaries appli« 
cable to 1814, and supplied this year; 
there were also to be deducted the prin- 
cipal of Outstanding Treasury Bills and 
Lottery Prizes 282,240/. and for Votes of 
Parliament which remained undischarged, 
appropriated to Inland Navigations and 
Public Buildings in Ireland, 57,438/. 
making the whole arrear due by the Con- 
solidated Fund, 5,175,358/. ; leaving a net 
surplus of the Consolidated Fund of Ire- 
land on the 5th January last, of 688,807/ 
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Having thus -stated the Supply, he 
should proceed to state the Ways and 
Means. He should first take the surplus 
of the Consolidated Fund as made out 
‘above, at - - £685,807 
The Produce of the Revenue he 

should estimate at 
The Profits on Lotteries, one half of 

what had been computed for Great 


6,100,000 


Britain - - - - 125,000 
Re-payment of Sums advanced by 

Ireland for Naval and Military ~ 

Services - - - - = = 100,000 
2-17ths of Old Naval Stores, 15-17ths 

having been taken credit for by 

England - - - - - - - = 90,305 


Loan raised in England for the ser- 
vice of Ireland, 9,000,000/. British 9,750,000 


Making a Total of Ways and Means £16,854,112 


He stated the whole of the above in 
Irish currency, and the committee would 
observe that there was an excess of Ways 
and Means above the Supply of 171,000/. 
He came now to the charge for the loan. 
It was unnecessary for him to trouble the 
committee with any explanation of the 
terms upon which the contract had been 
made, as they had .already been stated so 
satisfactorily by his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Vansittart), and had received the sanction 
of the House. The charge for Interest 
and Sinking Fund combined, was at the 
rate of 7/. 9s. 2d. per cent. for money, 
being a total annual charge of 727,501. 
The charge for the Sinking Fund being 
but one per cent. instead of the charge 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of England, for the English Loan, as 
under the operation of that Act, which 
applied the stock in the hands of the 
commissioners of the Sinking Fund as a 
provision for the year, he (Mr. Vansittart) 
was obliged to attach a Sinking Fund 
equal to one-half of the interest at which 
he had borrowed.—The annual charge 
created, he had stated at 727,350/. 

He had now to detail to the committee 
the duties and taxes, which would, he 
hoped, be more than sufficient to cover 
the sum required ; and it was satisfactory 
to think that, in the measures which Par- 
liament had already approved, and in 
those which were in progress through the 
House, a great deal had already been or 
would be provided. He should take a 
short review of those measures of taxation 
which the House had already acceded to, 
and state, as fairly as he could, the esti- 
mated produce of each. He should be 
happy, in case he did not convey himself 
distinctly, to offer every explanation in 
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his power to any gentleman who might 
do him the honour to attend to him; and 
it was some satisfaction to him to reflect, 
that in recapitulating to the House the 
measures which he had in this session pro- 
posed, he had not to refer to one which 
had either within or without doors, met 
with any opposition., It was some con- 
solation that in the discharge of such a 
duty, his country had given him the credit 
of doing his best. One extensive branch 
of the internal duties in Ireland had been 
this year augmented considerably—he 
meant the Assessed Taxes; a great in- 


| crease bad taken place in the year 1813, 


on an average 25 per cent. on the assess- 
ment at that time, and the produce had 
been more than equivalent to the esti- 
mate then made. Parliament had already, 
in the present session, given its sanction 
to an Act, by which all our existing As- 
sessed Taxes were equalized with those 
of Great Britain. He mentioned our 
existing taxes, as it would be borne in 
mind that we had not in Ireland the in- 
habited house duty, as in this part of the 
United Kingdom. Gentlemen might ob- 
serve, in the financial accounts, the pro- 
duce of a house duty; it was, however, a 
different impost, affecting houses of a 
class inferior to those which were as- 
sessed to the window and hearth tax; and 
the apparent diminution of its produce in 
the last year, was owing to an exemption 
which he had recommended to Parliament 
in favour of persons who paid a less rent 
than 10/. per annum, on whom the duty 
had heavily and unequally pressed. ‘That 
those, however, who were not locally 
acquainied with Ireland might not go 
away with a wrong impression, he took 
leave to state that we had in Ireland the 
hearth-money tax, to which this part of 
the empire was not subjected. This was 
a part of the ancient hereditary revenue 
of the Crown in Ireland. In the year 
1812 the Assessed Taxes had yielded 
334,000/.; in the last year the produce 
was 539,000/.; and from the equalization 
which he had stated, he expected an in- 
creased produce of 180,000/. 

The next branch of revenue to which 
he would advert was that of Stamps. He 


‘had introduced into that House bills both 


of duty and of regulation, and he con- 

fessed that he looked with sanguine anti- 

cipation to the result of both. One mea- 

sure he thought it right to remind the 

committee would alter the apparent state- 

ment of the Stamp revenue. He alluded 
+ 


¢ 
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to the transfer which had been made in 
the present session of all. Excise Licences 
which had been issued under the Stamp 
department, and were now placed under 
the exclusive management of the Com- 
missioners of Excise. ‘The great object 
of that arrangement was not only to con- 
fine the responsibility to one department, 
but to trust the collection of those duties 
(he alluded to licences) to the Excise, in 
whose officers the control could be more 
effectually vested; the apparent result 
would be a dimunition of the Stamp re- 
ceipts, and an increase in the same pro- 
portion (he hoped, indeed, in a greater pro- 
portion) of the Excise, to which they were 
transferred. The committee were aware, 
that under some heads the existing rate of 
our Stamp-duty was the same as the Bri- 
tish; and though he had not attempted to 
raise them all in the scale of the last 
schedule which had been brought forward 
by his right hon. friend (Mr. Vansittart), 
yet the augmentation, under various com- 
prehensive heads, had been very conside- 
rable indeed. He believed that, without 
looking to the result of regulations under 
the new Acts, he might fairly take the in- 
crease from the additional duties, at 
45,0001... If he had not gone farther, it 
was only from an apprehension that he 
might defeat the revenue, instead of add 
to it. Not only on that principle, but 
from an opinion of the impolicy of swelling 
the expense of legal proceedings, he had 
avoided any interference with law stamps ; 
but persons who had looked into the Acts 
which had been lately carried through, 
would see, that great pains had been taken 
to make the checks more effectual in the 
offices of courts of justice than they had 
hitherto been. From the operation of 
these checks, he hoped for avery good 
return; and be repeated, that the in- 
creased duties alone be should estimate, at 
a low valuation, as productive of 45,0001. 
When in the last year he had the ho- 
nour, on an occasion like the present, to 
submit to Parliament those measures 
which he thought best to meet the public 
exigency, he had, as the committee would 
recollect, raised the Custom duties of Ire- 
Jand to an equal rate with the Permanent 
and War duties of Great Britain united. 
There had been but one exemption made, 
and that ou an article which he did not ex- 
pect to be very productive—that article 
was silk. Hehad been of opinion, that in 


consideration of the state of the manufac- 
ture in Ireland, it would have been inex- 
( VOL. XXXI. ) 
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pedient at that time to have equalized the 
duties. In the Act that had just passed, a — 
provision for their gradual augmentation 
had been made; an additional duty of 
2s. 5d. per pound only would attach in 
the present year, being one-third of the 
difference between the British and Irish 
rates; and a duty equal to that now im- 
posed will attach at two successive periods, 
namely, in 1817 and in 1820, making the 
whole Import-daty asitnow standsin Great 
Britain. He hoped that this progressive ar- 
rangement would satisfy the silk merchants 
and manufacturers in Dublin; he had io 
some degree departed from the principle 
upon which he was aware that Parliament 
had wished to act—with the protection, 
however,which the increased countervailing 
duty would afford, besides the ad valorem 
duty which would still be paid in Ireland, 
he was confident that those concerned in 
that branch of trade had no right to com- 
plain. Perhaps he had dwelt longer on 
this topic than might be deemed neces- 
sary, but he wished to give this explanae 
tion on account of the fallacies which had 
beén circulated in Ireland respecting it; 
and the committee would see that he was’ 
more anxious for the principle than un- 
reasonable in the estimate of the produce, 
He had also proposed to make the Import- 
duty on British hops equal in amount to 
the internal Excise-duty in Great Britain, 
The duty on foreign hops is nearly equi- 
valent to a prohibition, they not being al- 
lowed to go into consuimption in Ireland, 
except when British hops are at a very 
high price. The addition this year is but 
three-farthings per pound; he did not 
expect that the additional duties on hops 
and silk would yield him more than 
15,000/. He had followed the example 
of his right hon. friend (Mr. Vansittart) 
in the Act which had kept the duties on 
tobacco in Ireland concurrent with those 
in this country. The increased Custom- 
duty on this article he estimated at 
67,5001., that of Excise at 72,500/. This 
estimate he took on an average consump- 
tion of five millions and a_ half pounds 
weight, being the quantity upon which 
duty was paid on an average of the last 
three years, Six millions had been the 
consumption in former years, but he pre- 
ferred being within limits in this state- 
ment. It will be seen (and it is no unims 
portant consideration), that even with the 
increased duty, the price to the consumer 
is less than it has been for the last two 
years, a to the renewal of our com- 
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munications with those states from which 
we derived our supply. He expected 
that the increased duty on tobacco would 
yield an annual revenue of 140,000/. 
The Acts which had passed for imposing 
an additional Malt-duty were already in 
operation, and he hoped that the success 
of that measure would not be less than 
resulted from the former increase which 
he had the honour to propose. The Malt- 
duty, in the year 1812, had yielded 
304,000l., in the year ending 5th January 
last, the produce had been 590,000/., 
being 191,000/. above what it had been 
estimated to yield. In the Act of the 
present session, an additional duty of 
As. 4d. per barrel had been imposed, mak- 
ing (on a calculation of corresponding 
measures) the Malt-duty the same in 
England and Ireland, which the commit- 
tee are aware exceeds the Scotch duty. 
He thought he might fairly estimate the 
produce of this tax at 150,000I. 

The next source of supply to which he 
had to recur, was the distillery. The 
House probably would not have ac- 
quiesced, and he was sure the country 
would have objected to so great an aug- 
mentation of the Malt-duty, if it had not 
been intended to preserve that relation 
between the duties affecting malt and 
spirituous liquors, which it had hitherto 
been the policy of Parliament to preserve, 
and which, on every public principle, he 
was anxious to adhere to. It had been 
truly objected, both by the trade and by 
a right hon. friend of his, whom he saw 
opposite to him, that without a propor- 
tionate increase of the duty on spirits, 
this indirect tax on the breweries must 
operate to their discouragement, and to 
that consequent consumption of spirituous 
liquors, which he certainly should depre- 
cate in comparison with that which was 
so much more salutary for the people. 
He was, indeed, only deterred by the fear 
of offering too higha premium tothat worst, 
and unhappily too prevalent bane of his 
country—(he meant illicit distillation)— 
from imposing additional duties on spirits, 
far higher than those which are propor- 
tionate to the duties on malt. He should 
move in the committee a resolation of 
sixpence per gallon on all spirits distilled 
in Ireland, making the entire duty six 
shillings British per gallon. According 
to the present low price of grain in Ire- 
land, that quantity may be still sold at 
ten shillings; and perhaps if that price 
were to continue, he should be the first to 
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say that it was greatly lower than it ought 
to be, when we looked to the morals and 
the peaceful habits of the people. He 
believed the number of gallons annually 
consumed in Ireland, to be, on an average, 
five millions and a half, which would yield 
a revenue of about 140,000/. He would 
estimate, however, its yearly produce at 
110,0001., thereby making full allowance 
for any decrease in consumption by in- 
crease of price. 

To his next proposition he was sure there 
could be no objection, not even from the 
trade whom it would immediately affect. 
The Act of last year imposed on all stills 
an increase of 25 per cent. on the work to 
which they were then subjected, thus 
raising to ninety charges those before 
liable to a monthly charge of 72. He 
had then proceeded on the principle of 
facilitating the intercourse between Great 
Britain and Ireland. For one of the ob- 
jections to its continuance was the extent 
of frauds which the Irish manufacturer 
was said to practise, and it was not more 
for the interest of the Irish revenue, than 
the advantage of the British trade, that the 
charge should be increased to such an ex- 
tent as would, he believed, make it im- 
possible for any spirits to go into con- 
sumption without the payment of legal 
duty. The estimate of the last year, form- 
ed on similar principles, had been more 
than verified; he had estimated it at 
300,000/. ; its produce was in six months 
398,466l.; and after deducting the sum 
of 205,466l, the decrease of duty on fo- 
reign spirits in the year 1814, the produce 
of his regulation up to the 5th January, 
that is, in six months, was 193,0001., ex- 
ceeding halfa year’s estimate by 43,0001, 
and it could not be said but that he stated 
this most fairly. The Bill which was in 
progress through the House, charged on 
the capacity of all stills 40 per cent. on 
the work imposed in the year 1812, being 
an increase of 15 per cent. upon the ac- 
cumulated charge which had taken place 
in the last session of Parliament. He 
hoped we should no longer hear it ob- 
jected, that the Irish manufacturer had, 
under the laws which regulated his work, 
those facilities of fraud which it had been 
asserted had prevented the English capi- 
talists from meeting him in the markets of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The full esti- 
mate on the former work would produce 
upwards of 200,000/. He would not 
state his expectations at more than 
120,000, 
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Although he had no duties of postage 
to propose, he had to state to the com- 
mittee, that the communications which he 
had had with his right bon. friends near 
him, authorized him to expect an in- 
crease in that allowance, which, under an 
arrangement of 30 years standing, was 
made to Ireland by Great Britain, in com- 
pensation for rights waved by Ireland as 
to the conveyance of mails. A Packet- 
duty having been since imposed on let- 
ters, it was evident that lveland was en- 
titled to a greater equivalent than had 
been paid under that agreement ; besides, 
the correspondence between the two 
countries had immensely increased. He 
had reason to believe that there would be 
no objection to increase the annual allow- 
ance from 4,0001. to 9,000/. He did not, 
however, mean to take credit for it in the 
Ways and Means of the year; and he 
rather mentioned it now on account of its 
having attracted the attention of the 
finance committee, who, in their report, 
had recommended the subject for consi- 
deration. 

The committee perhaps would wish that 
he should recapitulate more distinctly the 
statement which he had just made. He 
estimated the 


Duties on Tobacco, Customs, and Excise £140,000 


Assessed Taxes - - - - 180,000 
Silk and Hops - - - - - 15,000 
Stamps - - - - - - 45,000 
Spirit- duty - - - - - 110,000 
Regulations by increased charges - 120,000 

Making a total of 760,000 


British, equal to $23,3331. Irish, to cover 
a charge of 727,3501., which the Interest 
and Sinking Fund alone had created. 

Having submitted to the Committee 
this detailed explanation of the Ways and 
Means, the right hon. geutleman alluded 
shortly to the produce of the revenues of 
the former years. The net produce in 
the year ending the 


5th January 1812, was - - £4,421,035 
5th January 1813 - - - 4,975,000 
5th January 1814 - - 5,140,000 
And 5th January 1815 - - - 5,627,000 


being an increase of revenue in four years 
of 1,400,000/, ; and he had to remark, that 
of the taxes of last year, only one half of 
the produce had been brought into this 
account, The diminution of the Custom- 
duties in the last year, he had explained 
on a previous occasion. It had not arisen 


on any of those articles upon which the 
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increased duties had been imposed. The 
internal duties, namely, the Excise and 
Assessed Taxes, for which he might be 
deemed in some degree responsible, (the 
produce depending so much on their ma- 
nagement and collection), had never been 
so productive as last year—the sum of 
nearly 900,000/. having been paid into the 
Exchequer above the payment of the fore- 
going year. Since the Union, the in- 
crease of the revenues in Ireland had been 
41,633,0001. ; the total produce having 
been in the fourteen years to 1801, 
28,612,000/. ; in fourteen years, to 1815, 
70,245,0001L. 

He had intended to have submitted to 
the Committee of Supply on the last day 
on which it had sat, a vote for the promo- 
tion of the education of the poor of Ire- 
land—but the Report had not been print- 
ed, and it would have been irregular to 
have done so. He should, to-night, when 
the House was in a committee of supply, 
bring the subject forward: it was one of 
the deepest interest to every man who had 
looked at the state of the population in 
that country, who had witnessed the 
eagerness with which they panted after 
instruction, and the sacrifices which the 
poor peasant often made to acquire it. If, 
indeed, you would offer a boon to the 
peasant, and confer a benefit on the coun- 
try, give the means of education. The 
Petition which he had the honour to pre- 
sent was for aid towards the erection of a 
Model School in Dublin, and for the in- 
struction of masters, who were afterwards 
to be employed, generally, under the 
orders of the Association. They were an 
association consisting of persons of all re- 
ligious persuasions. He conceived it was 
only under such auspices the great object 
of instructing a numerous population could 
be accomplished ; and he had little doubt, 
that when he proposed the vote, he should 
find gentlemen ready to concur with him 
—nor was there any subject which he was 
more anxious to recommend to Parlia- 
ment, 

In reviewing those subjects which had 
occupied the attention of Parliament dur- 
ing the present session, there were may 
which he could have dwelt upon wi 
pleasure, if he did not feel that he had 
already occupied so much of the time of 
the Committee: there was one, however, 
which he could not pass over in silence, and 
which reflected as much honour on Par- 
liament, as it would be attended with ge- 
neral benefit to the empire—he alluded to 
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those laws which had passed for the pro- 
tection of our domestic agriculture, and 
which, by making us independent of fo- 
reign nations, insured to the great popu- 
lation of this country, a regular and cer- 
tain supply of the first necessary of life: 
while, if there was one part of the United 
Kingdom which derived more peculiar 
benefit than another, it was that whose 
resources had grown with the improve- 
ment of her agriculture, whose wealth 
had increased so rapidly since the free in- 
tercourse in corn had been extended to 
her, and from having been herself an im- 
porting country, had risen so greatly, and 
improved so much those advantages which 
the bounty of nature had conferred on 
her and on her people. She contributed 
most essentially to the sustenance of Eng- 
Jand, at a time when foreign Powers, ex- 
cept when impelled by their own necessi- 
ties, withheld their aid. Englands had, 
upon this question, acted on sound prin- 
ciples of justice; and Ireland ought to feel 
grateful for the course that had been 
taken, and for that universal manifestation 
of confidence and affection which had 
marked those discussions in both branches 
of the Legislature, and he would venture 
to say, in almost every publication which 
had issued from the press. 

In other points, he hoped that the im- 
provements of Ireland were still progres- 
sive. Within the last week those grants 
for the extension of our inland navigation, 
which he had originally had the honour to 
propose to Parliament, had been voted ; 
and he had the satisfaction to think, that 
the great objects which Parliament had 
in view, were many of them nearly ac- 
complished. The completion of one 
great line of navigation, which united the 
eastern and western parts of the island, 
was itself worthy of the great ef- 
forts which had been made to effect it. 
The attention of Parliament would, he 
hoped, continue to be directed to those 
great views of our national improvement. 
The inland navigation of Ireland had been 
one of the favourite objects of the Irish 
Parliament: it had been bequeathed to 
the care and protection of Britain as one 
of its last acts; and he should always, in 
whatever character he stood there, press 
upon the House of Commons that there 
_ ‘was no improvement which took place in 
Treland, that would not be beneficial to 
England as well as to her—{ Hear, hear! ]. 
On other subjects the usual liberality of 
Parliament has been shown. The great 
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harbour of Howth advances towards its 
completion. Works of a similar nature 
(though less in extent) are proceeding 
in the southern part of the kingdom, to 
facilitate the communication between the 
two islands; and he hoped that the pro- 
gress of those improvements, which were 
meditated on the south of the bay of 
Dublin, wovid prove to the people of that 
metropolis, that their wishes bad been met 
by an anxious concurrence both of the 
Executive Government and of Parliament. 
He might hope that that station might 
add not a Jitile to the commercial pro- 
sperity of the second city of the empire. 
But if, on that dangerous coast--if, in the 
night of tempest, it were the means of 
saving human life, those who promoted its 
establishment, would find themseives more 
than repaid (Hear, hear!]. There were 
two other points of great moment relative 
to Ireland, which, during the present 
session of Parliament, had arrested the at- 
tention of the House. ‘The first of these 
was the inquiry directed to be made by 
a committee, as to those powers of the 
grand juries of Ireland, under which 
money was presented and levied for the 
public works. He expressed bimself 
strongly in favour of the principle on 
which those powers were founded; and 
stated his conviction, that by a judicious 
alteration of the system, the best effects 
would be produced. ‘The right hon. gen- 
tleman proceeded to say, that he did not 
regret so much as he had formerly, that 
the constant occupation of his public 
duties had prevented him from bringing 
those laws under the revision of the House, 
since the inquiry which had taken place 
had produced evidence not only of the 
benefit which had arisen to the country, 
but had pointed out the best means of 
correcting the evils which unhappily had 
been proved to exist. The benefit had, 
even under all the mal-administration, 
been greater than any country had in the 
same time ever received.—He trusted that 
the committee would redeem the pledge 
they had given, Hardly any subject of 
greater iggport to the resident gentry and 
to the es of Ireland could call for 
attetition, and he professed the willing- 
ness and the pleasure with which he should 
contribute any humble efforts of his to 
amend the grand-jury laws, and to. pre- 
serve their principle, though he. should 
reform their practice: and he was sen- 
sible of the confidence which so many of 
his countrymen had reposed in him in 
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asking him to undertake the task—[Hear, 


hear!]. The second point, of still greater 
importance, in his opinion, was the in- 
quiry of the committee on the Finance 
and Expenditure of Ireland. The com- 
mittee was originally appointed in 1811 ; 
their attention had been attracted to the 
interpretation of that part of the seventh 
article of the Act of Union, which refers 
to the joint contribution of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the consolidation of the 
debts and exchequers of both countries. 
The committee were aware that the com- 
petence of Parliament to declare this 
consolidation, would arise upon certain 
proportions taking place between the 
respective debts. A calculation of the 
value of those debts was made in 1811 
and 1812, and it was found at those periods 
to have nearly approached the proportions 
regulated by the Act of Union; but none 
of the reports from those committees had 
been acted upon, The committee was 
revived in consequence of a motion made 
by him (Mr. Fitzgerald), and the report 
of the committee would in a few days be 
in the hands of members. He had the 
permission of his hon, friend (Mr. Giddy) 
the chairman, whose industry every man 
appreciated highly, and of whose labours 
he should be anxious to avail himself, to 
refer to the copy of his report. Though 
the committee were aware that a literal 
and strict interpretation of that article 
was not unattended with difficulty, since 
that period had elapsed, when the respec- 
tive national debts were in the proportions 
described, they had yet reported their opi- 
nion, that the competence of Parliament 
had not passed away from it; and they 
earnestly recommended the consolidation 
of the debts, and Exchequers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, subject to such regu- 
lations, under the terms of the seventh 
article of Union, as the Legislature might 
think it proper to make. He agreed per- 
fectly in this recommendation, since the 
principle on which the project of consoli- 
dation was founded, was to relieve Ire- 
land from a scale of contribution which 
her means were inadequate 6. defray, 
and from the*charge of a debt, greater in 
proportion than she ought to bear. And 
construing the article with reference to 
what must have been in the contemplation 
of both Parliaments, it was evident from 
the spirit and context of the Act of 
Union, that it was intended to afford pro- 
tection to that country, which might be 
supposed least adequate to its own defence. 
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If they went on with separate exchequers, 
and an expenditure such as that which 
had taken place since the Union, he knew 
not how itwas to be met without violating 
that most vital enactment of the Union 
which was meant for their protection, and 
which declares, « that no article in Ire- 
land should be made liable to any new or 
additional daty, by which the whole 
amount of duty payable thereon should 
exceed the amount payable in England 
on the like article.” 

In that part of the report in which the 
committee had examined the various 
branches of Irish taxation, and the general 
produce of Irish revenue, they had done 
justice to the financial exertion which 
Ireland had made in late years. The 
permanent revenues of Great Britain, it 
appeared, had increased from the year 
1801, when the accounts of both countries 
were first made to correspond in the 
proportion of sixteen and a half to ten, 
and the whole revenue of Great Britain, 
including war taxes in the proportion of 
twenty-one to ten; while the revenues of 
Ireland were increased in the same period 
in the proportion of twenty-three to ten. 
But in the twenty-four years into which 
the commitee of finance were, by the in- 
struction of the House, directed to inquire, 
the increase of the Irish revenue had been 
remarkable, being in the proportion of 
forty-six to ten. 

The right hon. gentleman concluded 
his speech in the following words :—In 
calling, Sir, the attention of this commit- 
tee, and through them of Parliament, to 
the subject of this report, I am, perhaps, 
performing the last duty of my present 
official character ; but I can never perform 
ope more important, or on which I feel 
more earnestly. I regard the act which 
the report of your finance committee so 
strongly recommends, as the consumma- 
tion of that great compact which is the 
basis of our power and our fame—I re- 
gard it as it affects both countries, as a 
measure of indulgence to Ireland, and of 
jostice to Great Britain and Ireland both, 
Ido not fear that Parliament will ever 
declare the competency of Ireland to bear 
the entire weight of that taxation which 
the wealth and resources of England enable 
her to support, without reference to those 
considerations upon which alone Ireland 
should be exempted from those burthens 
which are laid on all other subjects of the 
United Kingdom. The power of that 


exemption is specially reserved to Parlia< 
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ment by the Act of Union. I have 
thought it my duty, Sir, not to leave this 
subject untouched, nor could I withhold 
these observations in adverting to it. One 
of the first results, said the right hon. 
gentleman, which will probably flow from 
this arrangement, will be to place at the 
head of the financial administration of 
Treland, my right hon. friend (Mr. Van- 
sittart.) He will bring to it, 1 am con- 
scious, talents far beyond what I could 
ever pretend to, and information greater 
than I shall ever acquire. But I humbly 
venture to say, he will not bring to it 
greater zeal in the public service, or more 
anxiety than I have felt to discharge my 
duty equally to my country and the 
Crown. I shall be accused, perhaps, 
justly, of presumption, if I attempt to ex- 

ress on this occasion, all that I feel; but 

had rather appear presumptuous, than 
ungrateful. I am deeply sensible of the 
indulgence which the House have at all 
times shown me; and I hope, Sir, that 
the favour which has been shown me by 
the committee this night, I have not too 
much abused.—[{Hear, hear!] But I feel 
more deeply still the support that it has 
been my good fortune to meet with from 
the Irish public, and the liberality with 
which they have received those measures 
which it bas been more than once my 
— duty to adopt. I hope my right 

on. friend may receive the same support: 
Iam convinced he will reeeive it—he will 
deserve it, Sir, infinitely more; but at all 
events, he may expect it from the gene- 
rosity of the people of Ireland, from that 
fairness which always interprets justly 
fair intentions—([hear, hear!| and above 
all from that public spirit, which far more 
than legislative acts can do, has strength- 
ened our connexion with Britain—([hear, 
hear! }—that spirit which has cemented the 
compact that unites us, and which I 
trust will preserve it for ever. —[ Repeated 
cheers from all sides of the House.]—The 
right hon. gentleman then moved his first 
resolution. 

Sir J. Newport complimented his right 
hon. friend on the ability which he had 
just displayed. He begged, however, to 
be permitted to make a few observations 
on the subject. With respect to the bulk 
of the taxes, they had already been dis- 
cussed, and had received the sanction of 
Parliament. It was to be lamented that 
any increase in the duty on spirits would, 
under the present circumstances, be 
inevitably productive of that which was 
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the bane of Irish prosperity—illicit distil- 
lation. Every thing calculated to put 
down so great an evil, ought to receive 
their active and decided support. He 
trusted that Parliament, therefore, would 
never again sanction a remission of the 
penalties on illicit distillation, It was a 
monstrous thing to see, that in the very 
districts where the remission had been 
granted to the greatest extent, the offence 
bad again been extensively committed. 
This was particularly the case in the 
counties of Donnegal and Cavan. In the 
county of Cavan penalties to the amount 
of 28,000/. had been remitted ; neverthe- 
less penalties to an enormous amount had 
beenagain incurred, as if it were attempted 
to make the magnitude of the offence 
screen the offender from punishment, 
With respect to the increase of the 
assessed taxes, he had already expressed 
his opinion that it would not be productive 
of much increase of revenue, from the 
deficiency of the mode in which the reve- 
nue was Collected ; for, great as had been 
his right hon, friend’s efforts on this sub- 
ject, very much remained yet to be done. 
The grant which it was the intention of his 
right hon. friend to propose for the more 
general education of the poor in Ireland, 
should have his most hearty concurrence ; 
for from their moral improvement, the — 
greatest national, as well as individual 
benefit, must result. The consolidation of 
the finances of the two countries would 
also, he was convinced, be productive of 
the greatest advantages to Ireland. He 
had never sat in the Irish Parliament; but 
out of doors he had been a sincere friend 
to the Union, on the principle that the 
great sacrifices made by Ireland in that 
measure would eventually be more than 
compensated by the great benefits which 
it would confer on her. At the period of 
the Union, the long course of calamitous 
events which had demanded the utmost 
exertions ef the United Empire was not 
anticipated. Those events had brought 
on Ireland a burthen greater than she was 
able to bear; and which he repeated was 
not in contemplation in the first instance. 
So great had been the exertions of Ire- 
land in consequence, that while her debt 
had greatly increased, her means of meet- 
ing the supplies had increased also. Let 
the committee compare the revenue raised 
in Scotland and the revenue raised in Ire- 
land since the Union. In that period 
(during the last 14 years) Scotland had 
raised a gross revenue of 55,722,0001., 
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and Ireland 70,240,0001.; being an excess 
of taxation in Ireland beyond Scotland of 
¥4,000,0001., or 1,000,000/. on the average 
in every year. If it were asked why 
greater eflorts had not been made by Ire- 


land to keep down her debt, he would an- | 


swer, that at the time of the Union, Ire- 
land had but just emerged from circum- 
stances which utterly incapacitated her for 
vigorous exertions—circumstances origi- 


nating in the rebellion which had recently | 


raged in that country. But had she 
therefore been deficient in the exertions 
which it was in her power to make? By 
no means. It was to guard her from this 
cruel imputation that he felt warranted in 
concurring in the proposition of equalizing 
the taxes, under proper qualifications, and 
with the reservations which were conso- 
nant to the spirit of the Articles of Union. 
At the same time he was glad to find that 
all his right hon. friend intended to do on 
the subject in the present session, was to 
propose a resolution upon it, to be dis- 
cussed at a future period, after all the de- 


liberation which a question of such mag- | 
| marked, that the last report of those com- 


nitude and importance demanded. 

Mr, Stewart defended the land-owners 
of the county of Donnegal from the impu- 
tation of conniving at the increase of illicit 


distillation. He had resided in that county | 
twenty years, and had used the utmost 


exertions to suppress a practice so destruc- 
tive of the morals and prosperity of the 
people. Were there a greater number of 
resident gentry in the county, the effect 
produced would be much greater; but 
those who resided there at present could 
not be expected wholly to put down that 
which the revenue officers and the military 
could not sufficiently restrain. 

Sir J. Newport, in explanation, denied 
having said a single word in inculpation 
of the Jand-owners of the county of Don- 
negal. 

Mr. Peel observed, that after the lumi- 
nous exposition which had been made by 
his right hon.‘ friend, it would be quite 
unnecessary for him to intrude upon the 
committee at any length on the question 
before them. There was one point, how- 
ever, on which he begged to be allowed 
to make a few observations. No man 


could be more sensible than himself of the 
advantages that would result to Ireland 
from the general diffusion of education. 
In making that statement he wished to be | 
understood, that the benefit ought to be 
restricted to no particular sect—no dis- 
tinction whatever ought to be observed. 
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He was confident that it was the only 
measure to which Parliament could look 
for the introduction of habits of industry 
and morality among the lower orders in 
Ireland; and when they considered the 
avidity which, to their infinite credit, was 
shown by the lower orders of the popu- 
lation of Ireland to avail themselves of 
any means of instruction that were afforded 
them, it would be a reflection on Parlia- 
ment, if by any ill-judged and miserable 
parsimony such means were withheld. It 
had been his misfortune, in the discharge 
of his official duty, to be compelled to in- 
troduce into that House measures of a 
temporary nature to remedy existing evils 
in Ireland. But in doing so he was satis- 
fied that those measures must of necessity 
be temporary, and that they could weigh 
nothing in the scale compared with the 
duration and effect of measures of a more 
general nature. After adverting to the 
previous reports of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the existing abuses 
in Ireland, and to the legislative measures 
that had been founded on them, he re- 


missioners suggested a general plan for 
educating the poor in that country. The 
reason which had induced him to forbear 
from introducing that plan to Parliament 
in the shape of a Bill, was, not any in- 
sensibility to the advantage of general 
education, but an apprehension that the 
plan of education advised by the commis- 
sioners would not be advantageous. The 
report recommended that the Lord-lieu- 
tenant should appoint commissioners for 
the superintendance of the education. 
Now, he was afraid that this direct inter- 
ference of Executive Government would 
tend to excite jealousies that would coun- 
teract the benefits that might otherwise 
be expected from the measure. After due 
deliberation, therefore, he felt himself 
fully warranted in forbearing to introduce 
to Parliament the system recommended by 
the commissioners. He conceived, how- 
ever, that the vote which his right hon. 
friend meant to propose, would by no 
means involve the evils which he had just 
described. He was convinced, and he 
avowed it without hesitation or reserve, 
that the only rational plan of education in 
Ireland, was one which should be extended 
impartially to children of all religious 
persuasions—one which did not profess to 
make converts—one which, while it im- 
parted general religious instruction, left 
those who were its objects to obtain their 
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particular religious discipline elsewhere— 
{Hear, hear!}. On this subject it was 
unnecessary for him to dilate. The days 
were passed when there existed a pre- 
judice against the general education of the 
poor. Conclusive proofs had been afforded 
that the manner, character, and habits of 
a people were improved precisely in pro- 
portion to the diffusion of knowledge 
among them, by a rational education. 
One argument which had been urged 
against this liberal system in Ireland, ap- 
peared to him to prove directly the re- 
verse of that which it was intended to 
establish. It had been said, that in times 
of public agitation in that country the 
schoolmasters had, by their influence 
among the lower orders, materially con- 
tributed to the evils of those times. But 
to what was that influence to be ascribed, 
but to their greater information? If the 
lower orders, instead of being kept in ex- 
treme ignorance, were allowed the means 
of obtaining information, they would not 
so easily be operated upon and misled. To 
the slow and gradual progress of reform 
among the people of Ireland, Parliament 
must look for a durable improvement in 
their character; and he could not conceive 
a more certain mode of effecting this most 
important object, than by adopting a 
judicious plan of general education. 

Sir H. Parnell expressed his bigh satis- 
faction at the able, liberal, and useful 
speech which had just been made by the 
right hon. gentleman. He trusted with 
him, that the operation of the great and 
broad principle of educating the lower 
orders in Ireland would not bechecked by 
any ill-advised and niggardiy economy. 


- He particularly recommended the example 


of Scotland in the construction of school- 
houses, and said, that, in his opinion, so 
trifling a rate as a penny an acre would, 
in a very few years, afford the means of 
providing sufficient buildings for carrying 
the proposed plan into full effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
gratulated Parliament and the country, on 
the manly, vigorous, and judicious manner, 
in which his right hon. friend had ful- 
filled the duties of his arduous office. He 
hoped that there yet remained for him 
many years of important, though Jaborious 
public service. His right hon. friend 
having succeeded to the task which had 
been thought too difficult by the able 
hands which resigned it, had in two years 
increased the revenue of Ireland two mil- 
lions a year; thus adding 50 per cent, to 
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that which had been supposed to be ex- 
hausted. The right hon. baronet bad ad- 
verted to the rapid increase of Irish debt. 
It was a consolation, however, that Irish 
revenue advanced with a still quicker 
pace. The Sinking Fund of Ireland was 
now double what the Sinking Fund of 
Great Britain was at the commencement 
of the war of the French Revolution ; 
while the debt of Ireland (great as it was) 
was not half so great as the debt of Great 
Britain was at that period. There was no 
cause, therefore, for apprehending that the 
consolidation of the resources of the two 
countries, under proper regulations, would 
subject either to the risk of bankruptcy. 
To proceed to such a consolidation was 
most desirable, and he was persuaded that 
Parliament would deliberate upon it in 
that temper with which all subjects of 
great national importance ought to be 
treated. 

Lord Casilereaghsaid, he had heard with 
great satisfaction bis right hon. friend 
declare his intention of proposing to Par- 
liament a vote by which they should be 
pledged to take into consideration next 
session, 2 measure that seemed to him to 
be pregnant with beneficial consequences 
to the empire. When he proposed the 
union in Ireland, he did itin the hope that 
it would mitigate, rather than aggravate 
the expenses of that country. It was im- 
possible for him or any one else to see the 
calamities which the British empire, in 
common with the rest of the world, had 
endured by the progress of the war; 
attended as tt had been by an accumulating 
necessity for exeriion. By those circum- 
stances a greater burthen had been thrown 
on Ireland than she could have borne had 
she remained in a separate state. ‘This he 
deeply lamented. He would not prejudge 
the question; but he was persuaded when 
it came to be sifted, it would be found 
practicable, with perfect justice to both 
parties, to create that community of trea- 
sury and taxation which it was impossible 
to effect at the time of the Union. He be- 
stowed a high eulogium on the conduct of 
his right hon. friend, who, during his con- 
tinuance in office, had made such solid 
provision for the public service, that every 
tax which he had proposed had much ex- 
ceeded in its produce the estimate which 
he had previously made of it. It would 
be an additional honour to his right hon, 
friend to confer on the empire the benefit 
of bringing the countries into one common 
system of finance. With respect to the 
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plan of educating the lower orders, no 
man who knew the energies of the Irish 
mind, and the eagerness with which the 
peasantry, parents, and children, sought 
the means of obtaining information, rather 
than the means of obtaining wealth, but 
must anticipate from it the happiest effects. 
The committee might rely upon it that 
the powers of that country were almost 
infinite, and that in proportion to their 
cultivation, they would fructify to the 
general advantage. 

Mr. J. Smith heard with great satisfac- 
tion of the extension of education fo Ire- 
land, and recommended that it should not 
be confined to any religion. 

Mr. Peel stated, as a proof of the im- 
partial diffusion of education to all sects 
in Ireland, that when Dr. Bell repaired to 
that country a short time since, and the 
children were examined before him to 
show their progress in reading, some of 
them refused to read in any other Testa- 
ment than their own, and the school- 
masters stated, that they never checked 
this independence, and never interfered 
with the sentiments and persuasion of their 
scholars. 

The Resolutions were agreed to, and the 
Report ordered to be received on Monday. 


Stames ror THE Bank or EnGtanp.) 
Mr. Grenfell wished to ask the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, whether, in the late 
‘bargain with the Bank, any and what 
regulation had been made relative to the 
sum which was to be paid in lieu of stamp- 
duties on their notes? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that an agreement had been made, which 
he would take an early opportunity of 
submitting to Parliament. A_ regular 
weekly return of the issue of Bank paper 
was to be made to the Treasury, a calcu- 
“lation was to be made from this amount, 
and the Bank was to pay to the public the 
sum of 3,500l. for every 1,000,000/. ster- 
ling of their issue, in lieu of stamp-duties. 
It was intended to alter this arrangement 
whenever a resumption of cash payments 
_ took place, and to strike an average from 
the issue of the three preceding years. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 19. 
Orrices 1n Reversion Bitt.] Earl 
enor moved the second reading of 
the Offices in Reversion Bill. After what 


had been already said upon this subject, 
(VOL. 


he did not feel it necessary to detain the 
House by any remarks, unless some noble 
lord should think fit to make any observa- 
tions in opposition to it. After the grant 


of Places in Reversion had by Act of Pare. 


liament been suspended for eight years, 
they must be considered as virtually abo- 
lished. ‘This Bill, therefore, was only to 
be viewed as a measure carrying into 


effect the determination of the Legislature. 


The question was then put from the 


woolsack, that the Bill be read a second. 


time, which was negatived without a di- 
vision. Lord Ellenborough then moved; 
that the Bill be rejected; and, after a 
single remark from lord Grosvenor, a di- 
vision took place. The numbers were, 
For the rejection, 27 ; Against it, 7. The 
Bill was rejected accordingly. 
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Master or THE Rotts 1n Irevanp.]} 
On the motion that the Report of the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland Salary Bill 
be brought up, 

Mr. Horner urged again his objections 
against this measure. He observed, that 
even if the Master of the Rolls in Ireland 
was an officer equal in dignity to the same 
officer in England, the difference between 
the places of residence, the one the capital, 
the other a provincial town, would justify 
the ' present difference of salaries. The 
same reason which was adduced in favour 
of the present Bill, would justify a similar 
increase of salary to the judges in Scot- 
land. He should therefore move that the 
Report be received that day three months. 

Mr. Rose observed, that in this country 
the Master of the Rolls was underpaid, as 
he had refused an increase of salary which 
had been offered him. 

Mr. Abercrombie opposed the Bill. The 
return to the House of the business done 
by the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, was 
such that no criterion could be formed of 
the real extent and laboriousness of it. 
In Ireland there had been no arrear of 


consequence in the Equity Courts. The 


business in Ireland, he thought, stood in 
no need of assistance from Parliament. 
The Master of the Rolls in England was 
underpaid, if his salary was compared with 
the extent of business done by him, and 
with the great talents which he possessed ; 
but this excellent judge had himself deter- 
mined that the salary of his office did not 
need increase, 
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' Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that the office of 
the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, was 
executed in perfection; but on the death 
of the present Master of the Rolls, it would 
be necessary to fill his office with some 
person of eminence at the bar, to whom 
the present salary was not a sufficient re- 
mhuneration. It would not be worth while 
to have the office ill filled, for the sake of 
@ few hundreds a year. 

~ Mr. Peel said, that the House had acted 
upon tlie principle of equalizing the salaries 
of the judges in both countries, and the 
Master of the Rolls was the only judicial 
officer who had received no increase since 
1801. The retiring pension of the Master 
of the Rolls was now less than the puisne 
judges, and his salary not more than 1501. 
above those judges. Since the appointment 
of the present officer, in 1814, there had 
been 2,206 debated orders. The Bill would 
not, he said, equalize the salaries of the 
Masters of the Rolls in England and in Ire- 
land. The Master of the Rolls in England 
had 4,500/. per annum, and an official re- 
sidence ; but that officer in Ireland would 
have less than 4,000/. per annum in British 
currency. The conclusion of the want of 
business from the absence of arrears was 
fallacious. 

Sir F. Flood supported the Bill. Sir S. 
Romilly said a few words against it. After 
which, the House divided : For the bring- 
ing up the Report, 58: Against it, 24;— 
Majority, 34. The Report was accordingly 


' brought up, and agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercrombie, hon. J. North, Dudley 
Bankes, Henr. Onslow, A. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. —Powlett, hon. W. V. 
Bernard, Viscount Parnell, Sir H. 
Cavendish, Lord G. _ Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Calvert, N. Romilly, Sir. S. 
Duncannon, Visc. Smith, Robert 
Finlay, Kirkman ~*. Smith, W. 
Frank, Admiral Wynn, Charles 
Western, C. C. 
celles; Lor 
Moore, Peter 
Martin, John Francis Horner. 
Martin, Henry Lord A. Hamilton. 


Petition oF Caarces Hitt.] Mr. 
Bennet presented a Petition from Charles 
Hill, a prisoner for debt in the gaol of Il- 
chester, complaining of various hardships 
in the mode of his confinement. The hon. 
perry moved that the Petition should 
je on the table. 

* Sir S. Romilly said, it was very desirable 


that some inquiry should be made into 


Report on the Public Income of Freland. 
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the case. The facts, as stated in the Pe-' 
tition, were, that the prisoner, 68 years 
old, had been ‘confined for debt in the 
felons’ condemned cell, and that all his 
letters had been opened. Perhaps the 
members for the county of Somerset knew 
nothing of the matter, but it would be de- 
sirable that they should state as much, 

Mr. Dickenson observed, that he could 
almost venture to say, that the petitioner 
had never been confined in the gaol in 
question, as the utmost vigilance was exer- 
cised to prevent the abuse of solitary con- 
finement. 

Mr. Horner said, that from his know~ 
ledge of a Somersetshire magistrate, who 
was remarkably active in his endeavours 
to inquire.into the conduct of the gaol of 
Ilchester, he was disposed to believe that 
that prison was well attended to. But yet 
this circumstance furnished no reason 
against the institution of an inquiry upon 
the subject of the Petition; for the vigi- 
lance of the worthy magistrate, to whom 
he referred, might have been evaded. 

Mr. Bennet said, he presented the Peti- 
tion, because he felt it his duty to do so; 
but he could not vouch for the accuracy 


_of the statement it contained. 


After a few further remarks by sir S. 
Romilly, Mr.Whitbread, Mr. W. Smith, and 
Mr. Dickenson, all of whom strongly re- 
commended inquiry into the circumstances 
stated in the Petition, it was ordered to lie 
on the table, 


Rerort on tHE Pustic Income 
Exrenpiture oF Mr. Davies 
Giddy reported from the Select Com- 
mittee, to whom the several Reports from 
the Committees on the Public Income and 
Expenditure of Ireiand, and the several 
Accounts and Papers presented to the 
House in 1813, 1814, and 1815, relating 
to the Public Income and Expenditure of 
Ireland, were referred; and who were 
directed to inquire and report to the House 
what has been, during the last 24 years 
ended the 5th Jan. 1815, the increase and 
redemption of the Public Funded Debt 
of Ireland, and what was the state and 
amount thereof on the said day, what has 
been the progress of the permanent reves 
nue of Ireland during the same period, 
and what may be the expected future 
annual produce of the taxes now existing 
in that country ; what has been the total 


expenditure of Ireland in each year of the 
eriod, distinguishing the amount 
ed on account of the joint expen- 


same 
ex 
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‘diture of Great Britain and: Jreland, or 
_ which may appear to be still due on that 
account, and what was the amount of the 
-unfunded debt and demands outstanding 
-and unprovided for in Ireland on the 5th 
.January 1815; and likewise to take into 
their consideration the accounts relating 
to the trade and navigation of Ireland 
during the same period ; and to report the 
same to the House, together with their 
observations upon the whole maiters re- 
ferred to them ; and who were empowered 
to report their opinion thereupon to the 
House ; .that they had examined the vari- 
ous matters submittted to their considéra- 
tion ; and had directed him to make a 
report thereof to the House, with a reso- 
Jution thereupon, and an Appendix; and 
the Report was read, and the Resolution 
of the Committee is as followeth : 
Resolved, “ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, That it is now become expe- 
dient that Parliament should take into 
consideration so much of the seventh Ar- 
ticle of the Act of Union as respects the 
competence of Parliament, under certain 
circumstances therein stated, to declare 
that all future expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, together with all interest and 
charges of the joint debt incurred previous 
‘to such declaration, shall be defrayed in- 
discriminately by equal taxation imposed 
on the same articles in each, subject to 
such particular exemptions or abatements 
in Ireland, and that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland, as circumstances may ap- 
_pear from time to time to demand.” 
The Report was ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 20. 


East Invia Snips Recistry Brit.) The 
Earl of Buckinghamshire having moved 
the committal of the East India Ships Re- 
gistry Bill, the Petition of the London 
Ship-builders against the Bill was read, 
‘and counsel were called in. Mr. Harrison 
appeared for the petitioners. Mr. Span- 
kie,and Mr.Grant, also appeared in favour 
of the Bill; but no petition on that side 
having been presented, they could not be 
heard. 

Mr. Harrison, for the petitioners, con- 
tended, that the admission of ships built 
in India to British registry would be mis- 
chievous to the public, and ruinous to the 
‘petitioners, The great principle of the 
Wavigation laws was to encourage the 


ahs 
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belligerent navy of the country, and this 
could not be done without encouraging 
the ship-builders of Great Britain, and 
especially those of London, who alone 
were capable of affording adequate assist- 
ance to the navy upon emergencies, when 
the requisite number of ships could not 
be built in the King’s yards. If the 
India-built ships were admitted to British 
registry, the whole India trade would 
soon be carried on in India-built ships, 
and the London ship-builders would be 
almost ruined. If the ship-building were 
transferred to India, the manufactures de- 
pending upon it would also be removed 
from this country, such as the manufac- 
tures of sails, cordage, iron, copper, &c. 
for all which, India, or countries in the 
neighbourhood, possessed the raw mate- 
rial, and, therefore, the builders there 
would not come to this country for these 
articles. The apprehensions of a scarcity 
of timber owing to the demands of the 
merchant yards were, he said, unfounded, 
as the timber in several counties had not 
been touched for the supply of the navy. 
A similar apprehension was entertained in 
1792, but never realized. As for the trade 
from India, it might very well be carried 
on by British ships; and even if it wene 
thought that India ought to have the ad- 
vantage of exporting in their own ships, 


the reason did not apply to the China” 


trade. In the case of an independent 
power, it was necessary or reasonable 
that the subjects of that power should be 
allowed to bring their own produce to this 
country in their own ships, and a duty 
might be imposed to prevent any injury 
from this to the British shipping interest < 
but the object now was to admit India- 
built ships on the same terms as British- 
built ships. At atime when a new naval 
power was rising up, and when there 
might be so great a demand of ships for 
the navy beyond what the King’s yards 
could supply, it must be contrary to the 
soundest public policy to ruin the ship» 
building establishments of the Thames. 

The counsel having been ordered to 
withdraw, 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, he had 
heard nothing “that could justify the 
House in proceeding any further with the 
measure. It was taken up not on public 
grounds, but with a view to create partial 
advantages to a particular class, at the 
expense of the East India ship-builders. 
He thought an adjournment of the ques- 
tion was necessary, in erder to give time 
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for a full consideration of the subject, 
which he conceived should be permitted 


to lie over for that purpose. 


_ The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, that if 
the noble earl had not risen with such 
precipitation, he was about to have made 
a short statement to their lordships on the 
subject, which he hoped would prove 


‘satisfactory. The learned counsel had 


avoided any very direct allusion to the 
law as it stood, and for a very good rea- 
son, which was this,—that when the law as 
it stood was stated, it would necessarily 
appear that the petitioners not only had 
no reason to complain, but that this Bill 
was favourable to their interests. Under 
the Act of the 26th of the King, India 


ships were admitted to British registry ; 


and had been so admitted for thirty years. 


- Such was the actual state of the law: but, 


from reasons of policy, it had been 
thought proper to confine India-built ships 


‘to the trade between India and _ this 


country; so that the Bill was rather a 
bill of restriction upon the building of 
ships in India, which must be so far 
favourable to the British ship-building in- 
terest. Then, with respect to the scarcity 
of timber, the evidence taken in the other 
House, and laid on their lordships table, 
was contradietory ; but it appeared that 
the proportion of foreign timber pro- 
cured for the navy had been increasing 
of late, which showed a falling-off in the 
‘home supply. The proportion of foreign 
timber had been, not long ago, one-half: 
bat it had since increased to two-thirds, 
Then, as to the India trade, his lordship 
quoted the authority of a commissioner 
of the navy, and others, to show that 


unless the India trade was permitted to. 
be carried on with this country in India-, 


built ships, that trade would be in a great 
measure engrossed by foreigners: so that 
the British ship-builders would not be in- 
jured by this measure, but rather benefitted 
in that view of the subject. They would 
also have the repairs of the India-built 
ships here, which otherwise they would 
be deprived of. As for the sails, cordage, 
&c. it was provided by law that these 
articles should be, in a great measure, sup- 
plied from this country. Upon the whole 
this was a measure of great advantage in a 
= view ; ahd it would not be injurious, 

ut the contrary, to the ship-building 


interests of Great Britain, though he ad-' 


mitted that it might prove disadvantageous 
to the Thames ship-builders, But it would 


not be disadvantageous even to them in | 
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the degree which they held.out; and at 


any rate the interests of individuals must 
sometimes give way to those of the public. 
It was a great object for the East India 
Company to have this Bill passed; for 
then a competition would be created, and 
they might choose where to purchase 
their ships, instead of being confined to 
the Thames ship-builders, who had been 
enabled to make their own terms. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the noble earl 
who spoke last had laid great stress on 
the law as it stood ; but in considering a 
question of this magnitude, they ought 
not merely to take into view the law as it 
stood, but the law as it ought to be. ‘The 
noble earl seemed to hint that his noble 
friend had not read the evidence ; but his 
noble friend, he believed, might give the 
answer, which was returned on a certain 
occasion by a French curé to an ignorant 
bishop who could not read. “ Have you 
read my charge ?”’ said the bishop: ‘ No,” 
replied the curé, “ and 1 doubt whether 
you have read it yourself.” It appeared 
doubtful whether the noble earl himself 
had read the evidence; but if he had 
read it, it was quite clear he bad it not at 
his fingers’ ends. Then the noble earl 
talked of the scarcity of timber ; but if you 
reduced the demand for timber, the sup- 
ply must fail in proportion ; and besides, 
there was a new method invented for sea- 
soning oak so as to make it last much 
longer, though the Admiralty had not 
paid the attention to it which it deserved, 
The noble earl said nothing about teak 
wood, but it had been said that it was 
the most durable of all timber. The noble 
earl had, however, said that the Thames 
ship-builders would have the repair of 
these teak ships, and so they might con- 
sole themselves by the chance of having 
the repair of ships which required no 
repair. Then the noble ear! adverted to 
the India trade, and read authorities to 
show how advantageous the measure 
would be in that view. But who were 
these authorities? Persons connected with 
India. Rare authorities! ~Did you ever 
hear a fishmonger call out stinking fish ? 
that was not to be expected. But theit 
lordships .ought also to consider, that it 
was possible that India might be separated © 
from this country ; and where, then, was 
the soundness of that policy which went 
to transfer our naval establishments to that 
country? Our laws, our religion, our 
existence as a nation, depended on our 
navy ; and it ought to be a matter of paras 
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mount policy to confine our ship-building 
establishments as much as possible to this 
country. Before the first American war, 
no one would have believed in a separa- 
tion. The same language, the same habits, 
laws, religion, &c. bound us together, and 
yet the separation took place; and we 
ought not therefore to reckon too securely 
on India. The policy was altogether 
monstrous. Show me such politicians, 
said his lordship, and I will show you the 
description of statesmen mentioned by 
.Dr. Franklin—those who have found out 
the secret to make of a great state a very 
small one. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, he wanted 
to hear something in justification of the 
Bill before their lordships. His opinion 
was not merely that the Bill ought not to 
be permitted to go any farther, but that 
it had already gone too far. Not one 
argument, not one word of the noble lord’s 
speech went to justify the measure. He 
had stated nothing to show in what way, 
or upon what principle, the restraint which 
it imposed could be useful. The proceed- 
ing, he did not hesitate to say, was new ; 
and being so, was at least entitled to a 
single argument, or a short explanation. 
The Bill went to restrain a right which 
was not only exercised at present, but had 
existed for the space of 30 years. Be- 
tween the year 1794 and the present time, 
283 ships were built in India and regis- 
tered. The Bill went to abridge that 
right. Would it be wrong to require time 
to read over the evidence, and enable 
ministers to do the same? The noble earl, 

‘in particular, ought to be fully aware of 
the evidence in support of his own case ; 
yet not a word on that subject had escaped 
him. He thought that India should be 
permitted to remain as it was in point of 
shipping. All they wanted was, to be 
left as they were before; and yet his 
Majesty’s ministers conceived themselves 
justified in withholding every information 
on a Bill of two years standing in the 
other House of Parliament. The autho- 
rity of a noble person, well acquainted 
with East India affairs (the marquis 

Wellesley), had been quoted. He re- 
spected that authority much; but there 
was also another to which no allusion had 
been made, and whose weight could not 
be inconsiderable. He alluded to a speech 
that was spoken by the late lord Melville 

_in the year 1801, in which that nobleman 
expressed a hope that he would live to 

ee the day when India-built ships would 
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be admitted. into the ports of Great 
Britain, not only as merchant vessels, but 
as ships of war. He did not conceive. 
why that right should be taken from 
them. It seemed to be taken for granted 
that seme restriction should be applied— 
why? no reason was assigned. And 
was this a season to refuse considering 
such important topics? Ought they not 
to observe the decency of some ap- 
pearance of deliberation? The Indian 
empire had stood well and firmly, and he 
hoped would long stand so, under the re- 
gulations that had existed for 30 years. 
Some further delay would enable him to 
understand the subject better himself, and 
would afford the noble ear! an opportunity 
of reviving his recollection and increasing 
his knowledge. His lordship concluded 
with moving, That the debate be ad- 
journed. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire assured 
the noble lord and the House, that he had 
read every word of the evidence, nine- 
tenths of which did not apply to the 
question. At the time of the renewal of 
the East India Company’s Charter, it was 
deemed necessary to introduce a clause 
to the same effect as the present Bill. 
Some misrepresentations, however, having 
gone abroad, and persons being desirous 
to be heard in evidence at the bar, time 
was given to produce them. It was after~ 
wards determined that the clause should 
be taken out of the Bill, and made the 
subject of a distinct measure. A tempo- 
rary enactment was then passed for the 
year, and the permanent one postponed 
to the present session. ‘Ihe misrepresen- 
tations had now abated, and the persons 
who before complained regarded it rather 
as a relief than an injury. If the ship- 
builders of India were themselves satisfied 
with the Bill, the naval defence of this 
country was of such importance as to 
render the restraint imposed on them 
useful policy. 

The question was put on the adjourn- 
ment, and negatived without a division. 
The House then went into a committee 
on the Bill. 

Lord Torrington objected to the large 
proportion of Lascars beyond British sea- 
men, as dangerous to the commercial and 
naval interests of the country, and pro- 
posed a clause for excluding East India 
ships not built and registered in this king- 


-dom from the privileges of British-built 


ships, 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, he 
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‘should oppose the clause, on the ground, 
he had stated before. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, that the | 
Bill was intended to gratify the Thames 
ship-builders; yet, while it injured those 
of India, it did not satisfy these at home. 
The argument of counsel went to drive out 
Andia-built ships altogether. He saw no 
reason why we should embark in bad 
bottoms because they were our own, when 
we could get better from one of our 
own dependencies. According to that 
Bill the whole crew might be Lascars, on 
a certificate from the officers on the sta- 
tion. They were fonder of British ships 
than of British hands, and in that respect 
had abandoned the principle of the Navi- 
gation Act. He did not want the Bill 
amended, for he hoped it would not last 
dong; and though the noble earl had 
read the evidence, it was desirable that 
when he next came forward, he should 
be better prepared to defend his own mea- 
#ure against a system which was sanc- 
tioned by the experience of thirty years. 
- The Earl of Liverpool maintained that 
the provisions of the Bill gave general 
satisfaction to the shipping interests. 
India was not under colonial restrictions, 
and the same principle did not apply to 
cher as to the other colonies. A noble 
earl had supposed the case that India was 
independent; but even in that case India- 
built ships would be admitted on the prin- 
ciple of the Navigation Laws. 
- - The clause was negatived, and the re- 
port received without any amendment. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 20. 

Report on Writs of Hapeas Corpus 
AD SussicienpuM.] Mr. Serjeant Onslow 
brought up the following Report: 


Report FroM THE SeLect CoMMITTEE ON 
Waits oF Hazseas Corpus ap Sussi- 
CIENDUM. 

The CommitTE£E appointed to consider 
of the State of the Law, respecting. 
the Writ of Habeas Corpus ad 
Subjiciendum, and to report their 

‘ opinion thereon to the House ; and 

who were empowered to report the’ 
Minutes of the Evidence taken: 
before them :—Have, pursuant to, 
the order of the House, considered 
the matter to them referred ; and 

i. agreed upon the following Report : 
Your Committee have proceeded to 

“examine officers of the several Courts 
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Westminster-hall, and have called far 
divers returns relative to the matter re- 
ferred to them ; and have also examined 
witnesses respecting delays in paying obe- 
dience to writs of Habeas Corpus ad Subji- 
cieadum. They find that writs of Habeas 
Corpus ad Subjiciendum, returnable in va- 
cation, have beendisobeyed ; and that there 
is no power to compel obedience to them, 
nor to punish such disobedience in vaca- 
tion ; and they are of opinion, that such 
power is essential to the satisfactory ad- 
ministration of the law relative to writs of 
Habeas Corpus ad Subjiciendum, both 
when issued at common law, and when 
issued under the directions of the statute 
31 Car. 2, cap. 2. And your Committee 
beg leave to mention, that the want of 
such power, has strongly appeared in two 
cases, of which evidence has been given 
before them: in one of which a man was 
imprisoned on board a ship belonging to 
or pretended to belong to a foreign state, 
and treated with great severity, and only 
escaped from being carried out of the 
kingdom by the interposition of the Board 
of Customs, who prevented the sailing of 
the ship: and in the other case, a girl of 
sixteen years of age being detained from 
her mother under circumstances of great 
aggravation, and the judge before whom 
the writ was returned, not having power 
to compel the production of the girl in 
vacation, it was necessary to commence a 
suit in Chancery, in order to make hera 
ward of court, and by that mode to ob- 
tain the delivery up of her person; a 
remedy in itself expensive and circuit- 
ous, and which could not have been re- 
sorted to, had not the minor been entitled 
to property. 

Your Committee also submit their opi- 
nion, that provision should be made for 
the summary inquiring into the truth of 
the facts contained in the return to a writ 
of Habeas Corpus ad Subjiciendum, where 
the detention is admitted .and justified ; 
and that power should be given to the 
Court or to the Judge before whom such 
writ is returnable, to discharge the person 
imprisoned or detained, on bail, during 
such examination or inquiry, or in cases 
that may appear to require it, to make 
such order for the care, custody, or dispo- 
sition of the person so imprisoned or de- 
tained, as the Court or Judge shall think 
preper. 

Your Committee are also of opinion, 
that all the jadges of his Majesty’s Courts 
at Westminster, should be empowered to 
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issue writs of Habeas Corpus ad Subji- 
ciendum in vacation time, in cases not 
within the statute 31 Car. 2, cap. 2. 


APPENDIX. 

Minutes or Evipencs.Select Com- 
mittee on the Laws respecting the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus ad Subjicien- 
dum. 

Mercurii, 7° die Junii, 1815. 
Mr. Serseant Onstow in the chair. 


David Burton Fowler, Esq. called in, and 
examined. . 

What office do you hold Iam second 
Secondary of the King’s Remembrancer’s- 
office in the revenue department of the 
Exchequer; I have held my office fifty 
years. 

Have you ever issued during that period, 
any Writs of Habeas Corpus ad Subjici- 
endum, except where the party was under 
a criminal charge ?—Never, except when 
‘he is under a criminal charge; I refer to 
the case of a person detained in charge as 
a smuggler; such persons have been 
brought up on various occasions to testify, 
and to be charged in execution ; and ex- 
cept in civil suits, where the party was 
in the custody of a sheriff. 

Out of what office in the Exchequer 
does the prerogative process issue ?—Out 
of the King’s Remembrancer’s office. 


Thomas Platt, Esq. called in, and exa- 
mined. 


You are head clerk to the Lord Chief 


Justice of the King’s-bench ?—I am. 


‘How long have you been conversant 
with the business of that office ?>—Five-and- 
thirty years. 

Do you know of any case in which a 
Writ of Habeas Corpus ad Subjiciendum 
has issued in vacation, where the party 
was not under criminal charge, obedience 
to which has been refused or delayed ? 
—None. 

Do you know a case where a woman 
was under confinement, and the party de- 
layed obedience for a fortnight ?—I ap- 
prehend the case of Jane Groves must be 
the case alluded to, for I can find no 
other; that was in March last, but the 
facts were not as is supposed: an appli- 
cation was made on the 16th of March 
last by Messrs. Aubrey and Curtis, on 
behalf of Thomas Groves, of Cambridge, 
who was stated to: be a tailor, who stated 
himself in his affidavit to be the brother of 
Jane Groves, who was of the age of seven- 
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teen years or thereabouts, and that she 
was seduced and carried away from 
Cambridze, or a place called Milton, near 
Cambridge, on Sunday the 5th day of 
March, by one M‘Cann, who was then or 
had lately been a gentleman commoner of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge ; the affi- 
davit, which I have in my hand, went on 
to state the belief of the deponent that 
she was detained against her will, and that 
an application had been made to M‘Cann, 
to restore her to her friends, and which 
he had refused to do, upon which the’ 
Chief Justice signed a Writ of Habeas 
Corpus to M‘Cann to bring before him) 
Jane Groves: shortly afterwards an ap- — 
plication was made to me by Mr. Richard 
Hill, an attorney resident in Chancery- 
lane, for a copy of this affidavit ; he acted 
as the attorney for M‘Cann; a copy of the 
affidavit was granted to him, and after 
that I heard no more of it; and it would 
certainly appear that obedience had not. 
been paid to the Writ of Habeas Corpus, 
although it would be supposed that, if it 
had not, an application would have been’ 
made to the Court for an attachment: I 
made inquiry yesterday into the case, I 
went to Mr. Hill, and was informed by 
him that within four days after M‘Cann: 
was served with the writ, he brought the 
female to his (Mr. Hill’s) house, notice 
having been previously given to the soli- 
citors who applied for the writ, who met 
them there; that the brother who had 


‘applied for this writ had an opportunity 


of an interview with the girl, and that the 
result was, the delivery up of the girl 
there to her brother; so that so far the 
effect of the writ was obtained; she was 
taken to some place which the brother 
had to take her to, and was to have set off 
next morning with him at seven o'clock, 
but she thought proper to get up at six 
and run away again, and return to Mr. 
M‘Cann, the person who had taken her 
away from Cambridge, and with him she 
at present resides, her relations finding 
that she is not to be controlled: That is 
the only case I am aware of, to which the. 
question can allude. 


Mr. James Rooker called in, and examined. 


You are clerk to Messrs. Kaye, Fresh- 
field, and Kaye ?—I am. 

Do you remember the case of an Habeas 
Corpus directed to Jose Berestien, to bring 
the body of Ludwig Hoffman ?—Per-- 

ectly. 

State the particulars of that case ?— 
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Ludwig Hoffman was master of the ship 
Charlotta; she was freighted by British 
merchants to Havre-de-Gracé, under 
licence of his Majesty’s government, with 
sugar and coffee; she sailed in April or 
May 1813, under Danish colours; after 
she left Portsmouth, she was captured by 
a vessel under Spanish colours, assuming 
to be a Spanish privateer, called the San 
Juan Baptista, in which Mr. Berestien was, 
I believe, the chief mate ; the Charlotta 
was brought into Portsmouth in the month 
of July 1813, as prize to the San Juan 
Baptista: no control whatever was exer- 
cised over the person of captain Hoffman ; 
he came to London, and occasionally went 
down to Portsmouth, and went on board 
his ship, until the month of April, 1814; 
on the 6th of April 1814, he went on 
board for the purpose of superintending 
the delivery of the cargo out of the 
Charlotta into warehouses under the 
Custom-house locks, an application having 
been made by the proprietors, that, pend- 
ing the proceedings going on between the 
captors and the proprietors (her character 
of a Spanish privateer being denied) the 
cargo might be delivered into their ware- 
houses; captain Hoffman was seized on 
going on board, by the prize-master and 
the Spaniards on board his ship, and 
thrown into a boat along-side the vessel, 
without either hat or shoes, carried on 
board the San Juan Baptista, and there 
put into irons; information was imme- 
diately given to the proprietors of the 
cargo, and on the 7th of April, applica- 
tion was made to Mr. Justice Bayley for 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, and the writ 
was granted by Mr. Justice Bayley on the 
same day, and forwarded to Portsmouth 
that night by express: I think on the 8th 
or 9th, the writ was served on Jose Beres- 
tien, the person having the command of 
the San Juan Baptista, who refused obe- 
dience to the writ, disclaiming the autho- 
rity of the Court, and stating that Hoffman 
was his prisoner ; and in fact he entered 
@ protest with the Spanish Consul at Ports- 
mouth, against the process of the Court ; 
an affidavit of the service was transmitted 
to town, accompanied with a statement of 
the refusal of the commanding officer to 
deliver up Hoffman; in consequence of 
which an application was made to Mr. 
Justice Bayley, to enforce obedience to 
the writ; he had a conference with Mr. 
Justice Dampier, at which Mr. Dealtry of 
the Crown-office was present; and a letter 
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was addressed by them, or one of them,. 
to lord Ellenborough, stating the circums 
stances of this case, and the imminent, 
peril in which Hoffman’s life was consi- 
dered to be from the violence of the con- 
duct of this man; for I should state, it: 
was exceedingly difficult even to serve 
the process, for the crew of the San Juan 
Baptista came on the deck with catlasses 
and daggers, and threatened the life of 
any person who should come on board: 
application was made, as I understood, 
from Mr. Justice Bayley to lord Ellenbo- 
rough,-on the 12th; on the 15th we 
received lord Ellenborough’s answer, that 
obedience could not be enforced till the 
succeeding term, which commenced on 
the 27th of April; many delays took 
place after the commencement of the 
term, and he was not released in fact till 
the 15th of May: they obtained a rule. 
to show cause why the writ of Habeas 
Corpus should not be quashed ; and Be- 
restien made,an affidavit, claiming Hoff- 
man as a prisoner of war; aftidavits were 
made to rebut that statement; and on the 
hearing of the case on the two sets of 
affidavits, the Court ordered Hoffman to 
be discharged. 

Was any attachment ordered against 
Berestein ?—An attachment was ordered 
to lie in the Crown-office. 

How came it not to be enforced ?—He 
delivered up Hoffinan, and allowed him to 
be taken on shore. 

Was any compensation obtained ?>— 
Only the costs: I have omitted to state, 
that so fully were Mr. Justice Bayley and 
Mr. Justice Dampier aware of the danger 
in which this man was placed, and the 
importance, if possible, of enforcing obe- 
dience to the writ, that when they wrote 
to lord Ellenborough, they also directed 
Mr. Dealtry to write to the Commis- 
sioners of the Customs in their names, 
requesting their interference to prevent, 
if possible, Hoffman being taken out of 
the San Juan Baptista, or the sailing of 
the San Juan Baptista, or in fact to 
control the conduct of the Spaniards re- 
specting him. 

The Judges were of opinion they could 
not issue process of contempt in vacation ? 
—Yes, that was the impression upon their 
own minds; and they stated the case to 
lord Ellenborough, in order to have the 
sanction of his opinion. 

Was any action afterwards commenced 
for the damages ?—No, there was not. 
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Mr. John Alexander Berry called in, and 
examined. 


In what office are you?—In the Six 
Clerks Office in Chancery; I am agent 
to Mr. Shaddick; I have been in the 
office between $C and 40 years. 

Have you ever known writs of Habeas 
Corpus ad Subjiciendum issued out of the 
Chancery in vacation, except where the 
party was under a criminal charge, or was 
an infant?—I have; I recollect one in- 
stance where a Habeas Corpus was made 
out to bring in the body of a married 
woman returnable in vacation ; but it was 
made out in the term, 

Have you known of any instance of 
such a writ being issued in vacation ?— 
No, I have not; and I have taken pains 


to ascertain whether such a thing has | 


been known in the office, and cannot find 
that any other person is aware of such a 
circumstance: I have applied at the Re- 
gister’s Office, to know whether they have 
ever drawn up an order for an Habeas 
Corpus in the vacation; and they have 
no recollection of having done so. 

Do you know of many applications 
having been made for writs of Habeas 
Corpus ?—I never knew but of two appli- 
cations for Habeas Corpus ; the one in the 
case of a married woman, and the other 
in the case of a child. 


Henry Dealtry, esq. called in, and exa- 
mined. 


When was the writ issued in the case 
of Berestien ?—On the 7th of April 1814, 

That was in vacation?—It was. 

When was the attachment moved for ? 
—On the 28th of April, which was the 
second day of term. 

What was the issue of that matter ?— 
The Court granted a rule to show cause 
why an attachment should not issue; on 
the 6th of May Berestien obtained a rule 
to show cause why the Habeas Corpus 
should not be quashed; on the 14th of 
May, the Court discharged the rule Nisi 
for quashing the Habeas Corpus, and 
made the rule absolute for the attachment, 
but directed the attachment to lie in the 
office till the further order of the Court. 

Would it be in the course of the Court to 
give any directions with respect to costs 
in such a case?—No, I think not; in 
regular course they might have discharged 
the rule Nisi for the attachment on the 
payment of costs; the only other way, I 
apprehend, in which they could give the 
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costs, would be by mitigating the sen- 
tence for the contempt, in consideration 
of the payment of costs. 

Is or is not an attachment for not re~ 
turning a writ of Habeas Corpus bailable 
by a Judge?—I have always considered it 


‘to be so. - 


Does the Court of King’s-bench, upon 
a return toa Habeas Corpus ad Subjici- 
endum at common law, examine by affi- 
davit into the truth of the facts contained 
in the return ?—I apprehend not. 

Are the applications made to the Court 
of King’s-bench for writs of Habeas Cor- 
pus ad Subjiciendum not within the sta= 
tute of Charles 2nd, numerous ?>—They 
are more numerous in time of war than of 
peace; but I am not prepared to give the 
number, not haying an individual know- 
ledge of all the applications, each clerk 
in court issuing these for which applica- 
tion is made to him. 

What do you conceive to be the pro- 
portion of those issued under the statute, 
to those under the common law?—I can- 
not speak to the proportion, but I conceive 
very few indeed are issued under the sta- 
tute. 

In time of war is not a large proportion 
in the case of impressed seamen ?—It is. 

Have you known instances of applica- 
tions made in the case of infants detained? 
—Yes. 

Have there been many such cases 
within your experience >—Not many. 

Have there been any in the case of 
married women ?—There have. 

Have there been any in cases of 
lunacy ?—There have been several appli- 
cations; and I think there have been one 
or two granted in the cases of persons con- 
fined as Junatics. 

Do you happen to recollect within 
your own experience, instantes occurring 
in vacation time, of an application for a 
writ in any of those cases, of lunatics, 
infants, or married women?—Yes; the 
instances of such applications have bees 
very few. 

Lune, 12° die Junii, 1815. 
Mr. Serjeant Onstow in the Chair. 


Mr. William Cook, called in, and exa- 
mined. 

I am partner with Abraham Rhodes and 
Thomas Handley, assolicitors and attornies, 
and was employed in October 1803, by 
Wm. Woodward, and Fanny Woodward, 
the brother and mother of Elizabeth Wood- 
ward, a minor of the age of sixteen years, 

(3M) 
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to sue out a writ of Habeas Corpus directed 


- to William Wilson, of Basingstoke, in the 


county of Hants, inn-keeper, having the 


_custody of Elizabeth Woodward, to bring 


her up before Lord Ellenborough on the 
receipt of that writ; she left her mother’s 
house at Winchester on Sunday 9th Oct.; 
she lived with her mother, who, I believe, 
lived on her fortune; on her being 
missed, she was traced, after great trouble, 
through various stages, to London, as ac- 
companied by Wilson, in whose custody 
she remained: the writ of Habeas Corpus 
was served on Wilson on the 18th Oct., 
he was served at Basingstoke, and her 
abode could not be discovered; on the 
22d October he returned the writ before 
Mr. Justice Laurence, stating that Eliza- 
beth Woodward was not, at the time of 
serving the writ, nor at any time since, in 
his custody or power,-and that she was 
free from his control, and that therefore 
he could not produce her: I objected to 
the return, as untrue in the fact of ber 
not being in his custody; but the Judge 
was of opinion that he could not enter 
into that inquiry: on that a bill in Chan- 
cery was filed, and she was made a ward 
of court; and by an order of the Lord 
Chancellor she was delivered up to her 
friends: term commenced the 6th Nov.; 
application was made to the Court of 
King’s-bench against William Wilson, for 
not having paid due obedience to the writ 
of Habeas Corpus; and it appearing to the 
Court that he had wilfully disobeyed the 
writ, he was in the Hilary Term following 
committed to the custody of the Marshal 
of that Court, and being brought up again 
in the same term for judgment, he was by 
the said Court ordered to be imprisoned in 
his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate for six 
calendar months, and to pay a fine of 
fifty pounds. 


Jovis, 15° die Junii 1815. 
Mr. Serjeant Onstow, in the Chair. 


Thomas Johnson, esq. called in, and exa- 
mined. 


Tam partner with James Farrer, esq. 
the principal secretary of the Lord Chan- 
cellor; in the situation of secretaries, we 
have not made out any writs of Habeas 
Corpus ad Subjiciendum since Mr. Farrer 
held the office, during eight years: we 
have caused inquiries to be made at the 
Six Clerks Office, at the Petty Bag Office, 
Crown and Cursitors Office of the Court 
of Chancery, and have not been able to 
ascertain that such a writ has issued in the 
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Court of Chancery within the last ten 
years. 


Henry Dealiry, esq. further examined. 


Did you, by the desire of Mr. Justice 
Dampier, Mr. Justice Bayley, or either 
of them, address any letter to the Com- 
missioners of the Customs, respecting the 
case of Ludwig Hoffman did, by the 
desire of Mr. Justice Bayley, address a 
letter to the Commissioners of the Cus- 
toms, of which the following is a copy. 


[Copy of Letter, and also a return of 
the number of writs of Habeas Corpus, 
&c. delivered in, and read.] 


To the Honourable the Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Customs, 


Iam directed by Mr. Justice Bayley to 
state to your honours, that a Writ of 
Habeas Corpus being issued out of the 
Court of King’s-bench, requiring the person 
having charge of the ship San Juan Bap- 
lista, or other person having the cus- 
tody of Ludgwig Hoffman, to have the 
body of the said Ludgwig Hoffman before 
the Lord Chief Justice of the said Court : 
and it being represented to Mr. Justice 
Bayley that the said ship is now at Ports- 
mouth, under the charge of officers of the 
Customs; and that Jose Berestien, first 
mate of the said ship, is the person who 
has the custody of the said Ludgwig 
Hoffman ; and that he has refused to pay 
present obedience to the said writ: it 
appears to Mr. Justice Bayley that it may 
conduce to the furtherance of justice if 
the said ship was not permitted to sail, or 
the said Ludgwig Hotlman to be removed 
by the said Jose Berestien, until the said 
Writ has been obeyed.—I am, with great 
respect, your honours most obedientservant, 

Crown-office, Temple, H. Dearrry. 

April 12, 1814. 


A Return of the Number of Writs of 
Habeas Corpus ad Subjiciendum issued 
on the Crown Side of the Court of 
King’s-bench, during the year pre- 
ceding the first day of last Michaelmas 
Term. 


Writs of Habeas Corpus ad Subjiciendum 
have issued for bringing up eighty-six 
persons—excClusive of eleven such Writs, 
issued for bringing up sheritts. 

Crown-office, Temple, H. Deattry. 

June 8, 1815. 


Mr. Serjeant Onslow gave notice, that it 
was his intention, early in the next session, 
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to submit a motion to the House on. the 
subject of the preceding Report. 


Morion RESPECTING THE GRANT OF 
CERTAIN Pensions.] Mr. H. Martin rose, 
in pursuance of his notice, to submit a 
motion to the House relative to the grant 
of certain pensions which he conceived 
were irregular. The pensions in question 
were, one to the family of a member of 
Parliament, which was granted on the Ist 
of February, 1806, and charged on the 
establishment of the Foreign Secretary ; 
and two others, granted to two highly 
Meritorious officers (colonels Congreve 
and Shrapnel!) by a private intimation 
from the Crown to the Master-general of 
the Ordnance, and charged on the Ord- 
nance establishment. ‘The first grant 
which he had mentioned he contended 
was illegal, as would be perceived if the 
consequences of it were examined. The 
revenue of the Foreign Secretary’s office 
consisted of fees, which were taxes raised 
in an indirect manner on the subject ; and 
if these were not sufficient, the deficiency 
was supplied out of the Civil List. There- 
fore, if the pension was paid out of the 
fees, it was a diversion of indirect taxes to 
purposes not sanctioned by Parliament; if 
out of the Civil List, what became of the 
provisions of Mr. Burke’s Bill? These 
pensions also being granted for life were, 
in eflect, a charge upon the Civil List for 
a longer time than it was in the power of 
the monarch to grant—his power being 
restricted to grants during his own life. 
The grant was, therefore, invalid, as no 
similar grant had ever been expressly sanc- 
tioned by Parliament ; and indeed if such 
grants were ever made formerly, they could 
not have come to the knowledge of the 
House, as the practice of laying before the 
House all increase of salaries and grants 
of pensions had not been customary before 
it was enacted by the 50th of the King. 
No negligence on the part of Parliament 
could authorize usurpation; and it was 
therefore the duty of the House to express 
its sense as to the grant in question, even 
if it should be proved that such grants had 
been before made. This grant was first 
made known to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditure of 1807; by 
which it also appeared that the Crown 
had usurped the power of granting pen- 
sions out of the produce of old stores, 
which was disapproved of by the House, 
on the express ground that the Crown had 
no right to charge indirectly the revenue 


by such grants, The other grants which 
he had alluded to were two pensions of 
1200!. each, to two distinguished officers 5 
and though the House should not behold 
with jealous eye the rewards given to 
merit, it should exercise vigilance as to 
the manner in which they were conferred. 
These pensions were granted by an inti- 
mation of the Royal pleasure to the Master- 
general of the Ordnance on the 14th of 
January, 1814, though not communicated 
to Parliament till the month of April. 
Such a proceeding he conceived to involve 
a complete deviation from the object of 
Mr. Burke’s Bill. That Act must indeed 
become nugatory if it were competent to 
Royal authority to charge a pension upon 
any of the public offices without reference 
to Parliament. In the case of colonel 
Congreve the order of the sign manual to 
the Master-general of the Ordnance was 
simply this, that 1200/. a year should 
from year to year be changed among the 
Ordnance estimates for that officer. Thus 
this grant was clearly during pleasure ; for 
what was to prevent the Prince Regent 
from revoking such a grant, and issuing an 
order accordingly to the Master-general 
of the Ordnance? In this view, then, it 
appeared that the Act of Anne was vio- 
lated, for according to that Act any 
member of that House accepting a pension 
during pleasure was called upon to vacate 
his seat. Thehon. and learned gentleman 
observed, that it was not his wish to disturb 
any of the grants alluded to; but merely 
to propose a Resolution, the object of 
which would be to put a check upon such 
grants in future, and to prevent any 
charge from being made upon any of the 
public offices, other than such establish- 
ments were usually liable to, without first 
obtaining the consent of that House.—He 
concluded with proposing his Resolution, 
namely, 

‘That it appearing to this House that 
certain pensions have been granted by war- 
rants under the Royal signmanual, payable 
out of the establishment of the office of Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the 
monies to be appropriated for the service 
of the Ordnance, it is necessary to declare 
that the funds upon which such pensions 
are charged constitute no part of the 
revenue of the Crown, and that the said 
pensions ought not to have been granted 
without the express consent and ‘authority 
of this House previously obtained.” 

On the motion being put, 

Mr. R. Ward rose, and first addressed 
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his observations to that pension which was 
‘granted from the office with which he was 
connected; and while he felt that this 
grant was made to an officer (colonel 
Congreve) of indisputable merit, he was 
prepared to maintain that the grant itself 
involved no unusual exercise of the Royal 
prerogative, but that, on the contrary, it 
was fully agreeable to ancient practice. 
There were, indeed, various sources of 
revenue which formed no part of the he- 
reditary revenue included in the commu- 
tation with respect to the Civil List, upon 
which the Crown had been in the habit 
of charging pensions for the reward of 
public services. Among those sources 
were certain fees and gratuities received 
in the public offices; and upon such funds 
it had been an old custom to assign pen- 
sions for the compensation of retired of- 
ficers, or as a remuneration to persons 
rendering some public service in such de- 
partments. Upon the Post-office, for in- 


stance, between 6 and 7,000/. a year were 
so charged, including an annuity of 3,0001. | 
to Mr. Palmer. But it would seem, from 


granted out of funds included in the com- 
mutation of the Civil List for the here- 
ditary revenue. But even admitting his 
fact, his inference was incorrect; for ac- 
cording to Mr. Burke’s Act, the Crown 
was authorized to grant pensions out of 
the Civil List, to the amount of 95,0001. a 
year; and the fact was, that up to Fe- 
bruary last, only 87,000/, had been so 
granted—so that as only the pension of 
colonel Congreve, and 700/. a year to that 
meritorious servant of the public, Mr. 
Cooke [Hear, hear! from lord Castle- 
reagh]; it followed of course, that Mr. 
Burke’s Act had not been in any degree 
violated, even supposing colonel Con- 
greve’s pension to have been granted 
without the previous consent of that House. 
But, in trath, the prerogative of the Crown 
was competent to order the allowance 
alluded to, to be granted to colonel Con- 
greve, for his services in the Ordnance 
department, in which department no other 
grant had been made for some time, but 
one to himsclf (Mr. Ward), for which he 
did not think it necessary to offer any 


the strain of the hon. and learned gentle- | justification, as he had made a sacrifice 


man’s observations, that the pensions to 
which he referred were really smuggled 
cases, which now, for the first time, bad | 
come to light; whereas the fact was, that | 
above thirty such pensions had been | 
granted within 35 years, which had never. 
been animadverted upon or pronounced 
illegal, although such grants had come 
under the consideration of the Finance 
Committees of 1785 and 1797. Nay, al- 
though such grants had been noticed in 
the Committee on Public Expenditure in 
1807, of which the hon. mover was him- 
self a member, the subject had not been 
brought under the consideration of the 
House until the present moment. How 
came it, then, that the subject had for nine 
years been allowed to sleep, and how 
came it, also, that although the hon. and 
learned mover’s notice referred only to 
one. case, he had this night brought 
forward three cases? But where, he would 
ask, was the law, written or unwritten, 
that forbad this mode of granting pensions 
by the Crown? The hon. and learned 
mover had stated, that those pensions were 
virtually granted out of the Civil List, 
and that being granted without the pre- 
vious consent of that House, they involved 
a violation of Mr. Burke’s Act. But he 
denied the hon. and learned member’s 
fact, and his inference also. He denied 


hjs fact, because those pensions were not 


by accepting office in that department. 
As to the alleged illegality, however, of 
such grants, it was evident from Mr. Per- 
ceval’s Act of the 50th of the King, that 
that allegation was unfounded. For this 
Act was avowedly brought forward and 
drawn up to regulate office pensions, which 
of course was a clear admission of the le- 
gality of such grants as those under con- 
sideration. But it was obvious, that the 


| order of the Crown with respect to the 


grant to colonel Congreve, was made with 
the consent of that House, for it was in- 
cluded in the Ordnance estimates, which 
were voted by the House; therefore it 
appeared that the hon. and learned mover’s 
complaint was totally unfounded. Then, 
as to the hon. and learned mover’s re- 
ference to the Act of Anne, there was not 
one word in the order of the Crown ad- 
dressed to the Master-general of the Ord- 
nance, which implied that the pension to 
colonel Congreve was granted during 
pleasure. Of course this pension did not 
come at all within the meaning of that 
Act; for it was not granted with any 
view to create undue influence upon the 
mind of a member of that House, but to 
remunerate eminent public services. 

Sir J. Beresford bore testimony to the 
great benefits which were derived from 
the use of colonel Congreve’s rockets, as 
he had himself witnessed in actual service.’ 
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- Mr. H. Martin in reply stated, that his 
reason for abstaining from bringing forward 
any motion earlier, respecting the parti- 
cular pension which had been alluded to, 
was because he thought the Report of the 
Committee of Public Expenditure would 
have effectually checked all such grants ; 
but when he found two other pensions 
granted, of precisely a similar description, 
he thought it right to bring the whole 
subject under the notice of the House, 
Jest the thing should, at last, swell into an 
intolerable grievance. With regard to 
the Post-office revenue, that was distinctly 
commuted upon the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty, and the Crown, theretore, 
had no right to charge pensions upon it, 
As to what had fallen from the hon. gen- 
tleman respecting the application to that 
House in the way of estimate, for its con- 
currence, if he was correctly informed, 
that pension had been paid to the indivi- 
dual for at least ten years, out of different 
offices, and which they were now called 
upon tocontinue. He apprehended, how- 
ever, that the constitutional way of grant- 
ing a pension, was not by foisting it into 
an estimate, but by a message from the 
Crown. The hon. gentleman said, that 
the seat of colonel Congreve in that House 
was not affected by his pension, because 
it did not come within the meaning of the 
statuteof Anne; butupon the above points, 
and especially the latter, he differed from 
the hon. gentleman, What was the inten- 
tion of the Parliament that passed that Act? 
To prevent the extension of the influence 
of the Crown, not surely so far only as 
related to granting pensions from the 
Civil List, but in every other way. Was 
it probable, indeed, that Parliament would 
leave the Crown in possession of numerous 
offices, with the power to grant pensions 
upon those offices in any manner, except 
from the hereditary revenue? He appre- 
hended, therefore, that the hon. gentle- 
man was a little incorrect in his view of 
the effect which the pension ought to have 
upon the seat of colonel Congreve. 

The House then divided, when the 
numbers were—Ayes, 13; Noes, 71. 


MorTIioN RESPECTING THE PETITION OF 
Mr. Firru.} Mr. Marsh rose, pursuant 
to notice, to move that the Petition of Mr. 
Firth, his Majesty’s Attorney-general in 
the province of Upper Canada, be referred 
to a select committee, to inquire into its 
allegations, and report thereon. He said 
he should content himself with ‘merely 
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stating the circumstances of the Petition, 
and leaving it to the judgment of the 
House to determine upon what course 
ought to be pursued. He begged leave, 
however, to say, that he was in no manner 
influenced by the feelings which actuated 
the petitioner, who was goaded and stung, 
no doubt, by a deep sense of injuries 
which he believed himself to have sus- 
tained. Who was the petitioner? Not 
an obscure, not an ignorant individual; 
not a person, who, from his condition in 
society, or his conduct, was likely to be 
disaffected to the Government; but a gen- 
tleman educated to the bar in this country, 
and selected by the Crown as a fit person 
to execute the duties of an important legal 
appointment in one of our most important 
colonies. He understood that he owed 
his appointment to the late Mr. Windham, 
a patronage which, of itself, was sufficient 
to confer no mean dignity. He under- 
stood, from the Petition, that Mr. Firth 
went out in 1808, at a considerable ex- 
pense, to take possession of his office. 
Shortly after his arrival, governor Gore 
thought proper to let loose a number of 
petty vexations against Mr. Firth, and 
which continued during the last two years 
of his residence in that province. Those 
minor persecutions were not indeed exact- 
ly specified in the Petition; but it did not 
require any very deep knowledge of hu- 
man nature to know that the combined ef- 
fect of a series of petty mortifications, in- 
cessantly repeated, was often as great, and 
greater, than that produced by persecutions 
of greater magnitude and severity. It 
did appear, however, that the grievances 
complained of, were not all of that minor 
description. A plan was devised to get 
rid of the Attorney-general, by depriving 
him of the emoluments of his office; and 
in order to accomplish this, he was pre- 
vented, by governor Gore, from carrying 
on various public prosecutions, by which 
his income was diminished one-sixth, and 
all the dignity and efficiency of his office 
abolished, Another mode of persecuting 
him was also resorted to. When, from 
some peculiar circumstances in which the 
province happened to be placed, no ser- 
vants except soldiers could be procured, 
a special exemption of the Attorney-ge- 
neral, as entitled to a servant of that de- 
scription, was made by governor Gore, 
and he was reduced to the necessity of 
performing all the menial offices and 
drudgery of domestic life himself. Here 
again he begged to reuien the House, 
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that he did not state these things as facts, 
but merely as allegations contained in the 
Petition, brought forward by a man who 
had held a high station, and, primd facie, 
therefore entitled to belief. They were 
such, in his opinion, as ought to produce 
inquiry, not only that the character of 
general Gore might be vindicated, if he 
was innocent, but that the shame and 
disgrace of having made such allegations, 
might fall with tenfold aggravation upon 
the head of their author, if they were 
false. ‘There was another most important 
charge in the petition, in so far as it went 
to the declaration of a serious change 
having been introduced into the adminis- 
trative justice of the country. It appear- 
ed that a very mysterious case of child- 
murder had occurred in that province, 
into which the Attorney-general thought 
it his duty to inquire; but during the 
preliminary investigation which he insti- 
tuted, general Gore interfered, and ex- 
pressing his aversion to the inquiry, or- 
dered it to be stopped. In consequence 
of that proceeding, and being besides worn 
out and wearied with these multiplied 
persecutions, Mr. Firth applied for leave 
to return to England, which was not 
granted ; but his residence in the province 
became so utterly impossible, that he was 
obliged to leave the country without ob- 
taining the consent of Government, and 
he now applied to the justice and com- 
passion of that House for redress. Such 
were the allegations contained in the Pe- 
tition; and they were of a description 
which must make general Gore himself, 
and his friends, anxious for an inquiry, 
that they might be repelled, if unfounded. 
In presenting the Petition to that House, 
he had reluctantly undertaken a ‘task 
which he was far from seeking, because 
it was an unpleasant thing to appear as 
the accuser of any man without knowing 
all the merits of a case. He had, how- 
ever, long been acquainted with the peti- 
tioner, and he could vouch for his general 
honour and integrity of character; and 
he should have been subject to the re- 

roach of his own feelings and conscience, 
if he had deserted an old and early friend 
by refusing to present his petition when 
he stated that he had been seriously ag- 
grieved. He should conclude with mov- 
ing, “ That the Petition be referred to 
the consideration of a Committee, to exa- 
mine the matter thereof, and report the 
same, as it shall appear to them, to the 
House.” 


Sir J. Beresford spoke strongly in behalf 
of general Gore’s character and conduct, 
both as governor of Bermuda, and in his 
present station. On his arrival in this 
country, he was asked if he knew any 
reason why governor Gore had dismissed 
the Attorney-general, and his answer 
was, that before he left America there was 
not a voice in that country which did not 
say that governor Gore had done right, 
and that it was impossible the colony 
could go on with such an Attorney-ge- 
neral. He was sure general Gore had 
acted from the most honourable motives. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he could not sup- 
port the motion for inquiry, and he would 
state his reasons why be could not. With 
respect to the petitioner, he knew him 
well and long; he believed him to be a 
man of strict integrity, and he was sure 
the Petition did not contain a single alle- 
gation but what he believed to be well 
founded. When he returned from Ca- 
nada, he requested him (Mr. Smith) to lay 
a memorial before the Secretary of State, 
which, after reading it, he did, together 
with as strong a recommendation as he 
felt himself justified in using. That me- 
morial procured to him a certain degree 
of relief as to certain points which were 
urged in it: but that relief did not satisfy 
him, and he then requested him to present 
his Petition to the House. Upon looking 
into the Petition, however, and finding 
the allegations extremely vague, and many 
of them such as must have existed in the 
imagination only of the petitioner, he told 
him he cculd not undertake to present it, 
unless he also felt disposed to move some- 
thing like an impeachment against the 
Secretary of State, for not paying more 
attention to the first memorial, which he 
certainly was not inclined todo. Upon 
those grounds, therefore, he should feel it 
his duty to vote against the motion. 

Mr. Forbes said, that the conduct of 
governors, both in the West and in the 
East, was often such as would stamp their 
characters as petty tyrants, To them 
might well be applied what Buonaparte 
addressed to certain of his generals—that 
by being made governors their brains were 
turned. He had often witnessed such 
persons as he had just described, and was 
proceeding to lament that a notice entered 
some time ago on a similar case had not 
been pressed on the House, when 

The Speaker interrupted him, by ob- 
serving that he was wandering from the 
question, 
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Mr. Forbes resumed, and declared his 


entire concurrence in the motion; at the 
same time hoping, that, on an inquiry, the 
allegations in the Petition would be satis- 
factorily explained. 

Mr. Goulburn could not accede to the 
proposition, although perfectly satisfied 
that nothing could afford general Gore 
more sincere pleasure than having an op- 
portunity afforded him to bring forward 
the many proofs of innocence of which 
he was possessed. But, notwithstanding 
this circumstance, the House should in all 
cases act on public principles, without any 
regard to the individual feelings of those 
concerned. He said, that if on every 
trifling complaint an inquiry should be 
instituted to investigate grievances, either 
imaginary or true to a small extent, no 
other business could be transacted in that 
House. Mr. Firth, he would acknow- 
ledge, was a man of high respectability ; 
but if his elevated situation was a pre- 
sumptive argument in favour of his alle- 
gations, it was but fair to allow general 
Gore to derive a similar advantage when 
objecting to them. General Gore was 
chosen by Mr, Windham to fill his high 
and arduous situation—not from private 
or party reasons, but from the experience 
of his former government, which was well 
administered, At the time of his being 
sent to Canada, the colony was a scene of 
angry confusion, which was soon appeased 
by his authority. He then alluded to the 
charge made in the Petition against ge- 
neral Gore, as if he had hushed up a 
crime so heinous as child-murder. ‘This 
charge required a distinct statement of 
the facts. The wife of a soldier in the 
100th regiment was delivered of a child, 
whose death she attributed to the surgeon 
of the regiment. The case was investi- 
gated by the magistrates of the district in 
which it was said to have occurred. On 
this investigation Mr. Firth intruded, but 
was not permitted by the magistrates to 
be present during its continuance. The 
case appearing clear to them, the surgeon 
was dicharged, and his exculpation read 
in the general orders at the head of the 
regiment—not as a violent attack on Mr. 
Firth, but as an act of justice to the gen- 
tleman concerned. 

Mr. P. Moore stated, that the petitioner 
was ready with witnesses to prove all the 
allegations in the Petition. Were he in 
governor Gore’s situation, he should stre- 
nuously urge his friends to institute an 
inquiry into his conduct. The case of 
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Mr. Firth was not singular. He had in 
his possession a variety of other cases, 
Among them was one of a gentleman, Mr, 
Wyatt, who was almost as dear to him as 
a son. Mr. Wyatt had been appointed 
Surveyor-general of the province of Upper 
Canada, and by his commission was ren- 
dered wholly independent of the Governor, 
being directed to communicate immes 
diately with the Treasury. Mr. Wyatt 
had gone on for a considerable time in 
surveying the province, and in the more 
difficult task, the location of it, when— 

Sit C. Burrell spoke to order. The hon. 
member, he said, was going into state- 
ments which had nothing to do with the 
question before the House. 

The Speaker observed, that in strict 
order the hon. member must confine him- 
self to the allegations of the Petition. 

Mr. P. Moore resumed. He said, that 
it appeared, that when governor Gore 
arrived in Upper Canada, all was harmony 
and conciliation, but that shortly after the 
different public officers were turned out 
to make way for persons of his selection. 
Thus Mr. Firth was replaced by a youth. 
Mr. Wyatt having refused to appoint a 
deputy of the governor’s choosing, was 
dismissed in three days. The governor 
made every effort to reduce his govern- 
ment to a simple despotism. The Judge, 
the Attorney-general, the Sheriffs, all suf- 
fered. Even the Speaker of the Lower 
House had been so intimidated, that, on a 
proposition for an address to remove the 
Governor, he gave the casting vote in 
favour of the Governor; an occurrence 
which he thought would not have hap- 
pened inthe British Parliament. There 
“was another instance—[ Order}. 

The Speaker reminded the hon. gentle- 
man that he must confine himself to the 
question before the House. 

Mr. P. Moore concluded by observing, 
that it was for the honour of governor 
Gore, that an inquiry should be instituted. 

Lord Castlereagh concurred with his 
hon. friend near him in the opinion, that 
no case of this nature should be gone into, 
except where such corruption or oppres- 
sion appeared as called for the high juris- 
diction of Parliament. The case had 


been successively before three secretaries 
of state—himself, lord Liverpool, and lord 
Bathurst; who all entertained the same 
opinion of the high character of governor 
Gore, and of the unsupported character 
of the charges adduced against him. With 
respect to Mr. Wyatt, in advising his re« 
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moval from Upper Canada in consequence 
of his differences with the Governor, he 
had accompanied that advice to the Trea- 
sury with a representation that there was 
nothing whatever in that gentleman’s 
conduct which ought to prevent his being 
employed in some other colony. With 
respect to governor Gore, he had been 
selected for his great ability and integrity, 
and placed in Upper Canada by Mr. 
Windham. He knew nothing of him 
except officially; but thinking that his 
government was unfairly embarrassed by 
the interference of individuals, he had 
thought it his duty to interpose. If Par- 
liament were to be called upon to inquire 
into all the little cases of diflerence arising 
in the colonies, no governor could return 
to this country without the occurrence of 
a multitude of applications similar to the 
present. 

Mr. Benson, from the long intimacy he 
had with governor Gore, was unwilling to 
give a silent vote upon this occasion; 
but f.om what had fallen from the noble 
Secretary of State, and the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonial department, it 
would be unnecessary for him to trespass 
onthe House at any length. Had the hon. 
Secretary for the Colonial department been 
induced to entertain the motion for re- 
ferring the Petition to a committee, he 
should have been prompted to a full in- 
vestigation of the allegations of this extra- 
ordinary Petition, As to the memorial 
which the hon. member for Coventry 
(Mr. P. Moore) had stated to have been 
sent over from some of the inhabitants of 
Upper Canada, thanking his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent for the recall of 
general Gore from his government, he 
(Mr. Benson) as not disposed to dispute 
its existence; but he was perfectly aware 
of the class of people from whom such 
memorial came :—as well might this coun- 
try judge of the true sentiments of the 
Joyal inhabitants of the good cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, by a memorial from 
the worthies of Palace-yard, as to decide 
by the memorial alluded to by the hon. 
member for Coventry, of the sentiments 
of the respectable body of inhabitants of 
Upper Canada towards governor Gore. 
In order to draw the true contrast, he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
read part of the Address of the House of 
Assembly of Upper Canada, unanimously 
voted to governor Gore on his leaving 
that country, when his influence there 
might be considered at’an end.—He then 
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read the following Extract from the Ad- 
dress referred to:—‘* May it please your 
excellency—We his Majesty’s dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Upper 
Canada, beg leave to assure your excel- 
lency of our approbation of your excel- 
lency’s administration of the government 
of this province, which, since your arrival 
among us, has increased in} wealth, pro- 
sperity, and commerce, far exceeding our 
most sanguine expectations, aided by your 
wise and liberal] exertions to promote the 
same.’—From his long intimacy with 
governor Gore, he considered him incapa- 
ble of an act of oppression, or an illiberal 
sentiment, 

Mr. Gordon stated, that he had in his 
possession a letter in the hand-writing of 
the noble lord, in which he expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with Mr. 
Wyatt’s conduct. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with Mr. Wyatt’s conduct 
in his situation; but that he thought his 
conduct towards the Governor ill-judged, 
to say the least of it. 

Mr. Marsh, in the course of a short 
reply, observed, that he had never heard, 
until that moment, that Mr. Firth’s peti- 
tion had been offered to the member for 
Norwich, the suffrage of whose intelligent 
mind against it almost shook his own opi- 
nion. Suill, however, he maintained, that 
if any one member in the House enter- 
tained sentiments unfavourable to governor 
Gore, it would be to the governor’s ho- 
nour to have the case fully investigated. 

The motion was then negatived without 
a division. 


HNOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 21. 


Foreign Stave Trape Bitt.] The 
Earl of Westmoreland again repeated his 
objections to the Bill, and concluded by 
moving for a committee to examine what 
was the nature of the jurisdictions for the 
trial of offenders, and what prosecutions 
had been carried on under the former Act. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
the noble lord had for the third time stated 
the same objections in the same phraseo- 
logy; and, therefore, he need only say, 
that if the present motion had for its object 
to defeat the passing of the Bill this 
session, he could not agree to it. 

The Karl of Liverpool also objected to 
the motion, as it was understood that the 
Bill was to be re-committed, 
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The Earl of Westmoreland said, he did 


not wish to prevent the commitment of 
the Bill; but he submitted whether it 
would not be better to allow it to stand 
over for the present session. He with- 
drew his motion, however, for the present. 

Lord Ellenborough doubted whettier, 
afier all they could do in the way of 
amendment, the Bill could be brought 
into such a state as to render it proper for 
their lordships to pass it. It would per- 
haps be better to postpone it till another 
session, rather than pass itin the crude and 
undigested state in which it must remain 
if now passed. 

The Bill was then recommitted, and 
several amendments were made. The 
Chairman reported progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again on Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 21. 


Monuments To Generats Hay, Gore, 
Skerretr, Gipss, AnD Lord 
Castlereagh rose, in pursuance of the notice 
he had given, to move for the erection of 
monuments to the memory of generals 
Hay, Gore, Skerrett, Gibbs, and Gillespie. 
He wished that this mark of their coun- 
try’s gratitude to officers who fell in its 
service, should be connected with some 
general rule in the grant of such tribute. 
The principle hitherto was, that mona- 
ments should be granted to those officers 
only who fell in actions which had been 
objects of parliamentary thanks. This 
principle had hitherto been departed from 
in no more than two or three instances. 
But he wished to make the rule of grant- 
ing monuments depend on rank, and to 
jay it down that they should be granted 
to every officer of the rank of major-ge- 
neral who should fall in his country’s ser- 
vice, and be recommended for that tribute 
by the minister of the Crown, without re- 
ference to the magnitude of the service in 
which he fell. This, he thought, would 
be beneficial to the country, and an in- 
citement, if, indeed, incitement were ne- 
cessary, to the valour of ber officers. He 
would now come to the objects of his pre- 
sent motion, The first was major-general 
Hay, who fell in front of Bayonne, 
bravely leading on his troops. Tie next 
objects of his motion were major-generals 
Gore and Skerrett, who fell in front of 
Bergen-op Zoom, and whose conduct and 
valour were conspicuous on that as on 
every other occasion. He shauld. then 
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have to mention major-general Gillespie, 
for whom he might be conceived more 
intimately concerned, as he was not only 
a countryman of his, but a native of the 
same county for which he had the honour 
of being a representative. He had served 
in most parts of the world, and in no part 
where his abilities, his courage, and his 
virtues were not conspicuous. He was 
beloved by the brave, and mourned by 
the valiant; and the country which pro- 
duced him, in numbering the sons of her 
glory, would not mention him without 
feelings of proud, though melancholy re- 
collection. He fell, in bis usual career of 
honour, before Kalunga, in the East Indies. 
The last whom he should move the tribute 
of melancholy respect to, was major-ge- 
neral Gibbs, who fell with sir Edward 
Pakenham before New Orleans, in North 
America, The noble lord concluded by 
moving, 

1. “ That an humble Address be pre 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that a monument be 
erected in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, London, to the memory of major- 
general Andrew Hay, who feil gloriously 
on the 4th of April 1814, while resisting 
a sortie made by the garrison of Bayonne. 

2. “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that a monument be 
erected in the Cathedral Church of Sr. 
Paul, London, to the memory of major- 
generals Arthur Gore and John Byne 
Skerrett, who fell gloriously while leading 
the troops to the assault of the fortress of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, in the night of the 8th 
and 9th of March 1814. 

3. “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions, that a monument be 
erected in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, London, to the memory of major- 
general Robert Rollo “illespie, who fell 
gloriously on the 31st of October, 1814, 
while leading the troops to an assault on 
the fortress of Kalunga, in the kingdom of 
Nepaul. 

4. “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that be will be graciously pleased 
to give directions, that a monument be 
erected in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, London, ta the memory of major- 
general Samuel Gibbs, who fell gloriously 
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on the 8th of January 1815, while leading 
the troops to an attack upon the enemy’s 
works in front of New Orleans; and to 
assure his Royal Highness that this House 
will make good the expense attending the 
same.” 

The said Resolutions were agreed to, 
nem. con, 


Committee or Suppty.] The House 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 
in which 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was known to the Committee, that by the 
supplemental engagement at Chaumont, 
this country had engaged to maintain 
75,000 men on the Continent, during a 
= after the conclusion of the Treaty of 

aris, or to pay a certain sum towards the 
maintenance of a force by the Allies. 
The sum required to comply with this en- 
gagement was 355,0001. The subsidiary 
payments to Austria also had not been 
completed. These sums together would 
amount to about 1,631,000/.; but as the 
payments were to be made in foreign 
money, which would vary according 
to the state of the exchange, the sum 
which he should propose to the Committee 
at present was 1,451,000/. He accord- 
ingly moved a vote of 1,451,000/. to pro- 
vide for subsidiary engagements with fo- 
reign Powers previous to the year 1815.— 
Agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
proposed a vote of 10,000l. for the exten- 
sion and improvement of the public build- 
ings of the University of Edinburgh. 
This vote, he said, was due to this body, 
as a mark of the gratitude of the country 
for the benefit derived from that establish- 
ment by the numerous medical gentlemen 
whom the army and navy had received 
from it; and an additional claim was 
given on account of the want of room, 
principally for the library, which had 
greatly increased in extent. 

Mr. Wynn did not disapprove of the 
vote ; but observed, that as the ground for 
it was said to be the extension of the 
library, it was material to observe how 
that had taken place. It was by a rigor- 
ous exactment from Stationers-hall of a 
copy of every book entered there. A list 
of these books had been laid before the 
House—among them was * The Epicure’s 
Calendar, or the Almanack of Good 
Living”—as the University intended, as 
appeared from their demand for a copy of 
this beok, to extend its studies to that 
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science, it might apply, perhaps, for a 
vote for the erection of a room to carry 
on a practical course in this branch of 
knowledge. It was said, on a former oc- 
casion, that it was an insult to the Univer- 
sities to suppose that they would sell the 
books which they exacted from the pub- 
lishers; but it was equally an insult to 
their taste, to suppose they could load 
their shelves with every book that was 
published. If the call for every book 
published was persisted in, he should, in 
the next session, move for an account of 
the disposal of these books. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer allowed, 
that it would be a great abuse of the Act 
of Parliament if the books demanded 
under it were sold ; but he should be sur- 
prised if any such practice was found to 
exist. 

Mr. Giddy observed, that when the 
present Act was in progress through the 
House, it was held out as an inducement 
to members to agree to the Bill, that the 
privileged bodies would not rigorously 
exact copies of all books published ; but 
the Universities of Cambridge, Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and St. Andrew’s 
and Trinity College, had required a copy 
of every book published, and Oxford and 
Sion College had given notice that the 
should in future make the same demand. 
He, however, heartily approved of the 
grant, and recommended that the build- 
ings should be made fire-proof. It was to 
be regretted that the British Museum was 
not in that condition. 

Sir Egerton Brydges complained of the 
oppression under which booksellers Ja- 
boured, and thought it required the atten- 
tion of Parliament. 

Mr. Horner hoped that care would be 
taken for the due application of the 
money thus voted. Not only architects 
should be consulted, but also the professors 
of the several branches of science, whose 
accommodation ought to be particularly 
consulted. 

Mr. W. Dundas agreed in this opinion, 
and felt assured that the suggestion would 
be attended to. 

Mr. W. Smith congratulated the coun- 
try on the mental improvement so visible. 
He looked back to the time when such a 
grant would have been refused, and con- 
templated with great satisfaction the 
anxiety now so prevalent to afford every 
assistance to literature. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr, V. Fitzgerald proposed a vote of 
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$,373l. for the Depot barracks at Cork.— 
Agreed to, 

Mr. Horner took the opportunity of ob- 
serving, that the encouragement given to 
emigration from Scotland, had been pro- 
ductive of pernicious consequences in that 
country, by depriving the country of many 
useful hands, and by producing disquietude 
among people who before had been per- 
fectly satisfied with their condition. He 
instanced the estates of a noble friend of 
his in the north of Scotland. He was 
happy to hear that those encouragements 
were not continued, but it would be pro- 
per that a distinct detlaration to that 
effect should be made, A more pressing 
cause for his having brought the subject 
before the House was, that many of the 
persons who had applied to emigrate, had 
been kept in the sea-ports from April to 
the present time, and had consumed the 
little stores they had collected by labour, 
as the means of establishing themselves in 
the New World. One man with nine chil- 
dren, who had saved fifty guineas, was 
kept at Glasgow with his family till his 
store was consumed, and was now obliged 
to subsist on charity. Something would, 
he hoped, be done for these persons. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that no encourage- 
ment had been given to emigration; but 
as the danger in which Canada was during 
the last war, had arisen from its scanty 
population, the object of the Government 
was merely to divert those determined to 
emigrate from the United States, and 
change their destination to his Majesty’s 
possessions. As many transports were to 
have been sent out to bring home our 
troops after the conclusion of the war, that 
circumstance was taken advantage of; 
but the change of circumstances had 
changed the destination of those trans- 
ports, and the facilities were not conti- 
nued. So far from any undue encourage- 
ment being given, the Government de- 
manded a sum for passage-money, and 
out of thousands who had applied, only 
86 families persisted when they knew the 
terms. As to those who were waiting in 
Glasgow for the departure of the trans- 
ports, they had an adequate daily allow- 
ance from the day of their arrival there. 

Lord Binning was glad that an expla- 
nation had been given, and hoped no en- 
couragement would be given to emigration. 

Mr. Horner said, the measures taken 
for diverting emigration from one place to 
another, were necessarily encouragements 
to emigrants in general, 
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The House resumed, and the Report 
was ordered to be brought up to-morrow. 


Motion resPecTinG Corporat Puntsu« 
MENT IN THE ArMmyY.] Mr. Bennet rose 
and said : 

Mr. Speaker ;—In consequence of the 
notice I gave a few nights past, I rise in 
order to ask leave to bring in a Bill for 
the purpose of limiting the infliction of 
Corporal Punishment in the Army. From 
the frequent discussions which this subject 
has undergone, and the opinion enter- 
tained by the English people concerning 
it, from a sort of moral feeling having been 
generated even in the army itself, I had 
been inclined to hope that the necessity of 
a legislative enactment would have been 
superseded ; but in this reasonable exe 
pectation, I am sorry to find myself dis- 
appointed, and that even at this time of 
the day, this cruel, unmanly, and dis- 
graceful punishment is still inflicted on 
our gallant soldiery.—I hold in my hand 
a document which shows clearly both the 
extent to which this punishment has been 
carried, and the severity with which it 
has been inflicted. It is with pain, hows 
ever, that 1 comment upon this document, 
as it more or less is connected with the 
professional conduct of my hon. friend 
(col. Palmer). I can assure him, that there 
is no one who compassionates—(I beg his 
pardon)—who feels more indignant at the 
treatment he and his gallant companions 
of the 10th Hussars have met with, than 
myself, Of the shameless injustice, of 
the cruel, unmerited injuries they have 
sustained, there can be but one opinion; 
and I would not have mentioned his name 
but, with praise, if the best interests of 
the army were not connected with the 
subject under discussion. Indeed, one of 
the greatest evils of this system of punish- 
ment is, that it familiarizes humane and 
kind-hearted men with the sight of these 
scenes of torture ; and that they become, 
contrary to their own nature, cruel and 
inhumane. This document sets forth, that 
in the regiment of the 10th Hussars, from 
the 4th of January 1513, to the same day 
1814, 63 men have been flogged, and 35 
in the period of the next six months; that 
the 63 men received 14,000 lashes: that 
the number of 600, of 500, of 400 lashes, 
have been inflicted at one time. Gentle- 


men may, perhaps, not know that there has 
been a letter written since the discussions 
on military flogging took place in this 


— by the order of the Commander- 
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in-Chief, circular to the army, directing 
that the sentences of regimental Courts- 
martial should not exceed 300 lashes: but 
an this regiment 600 and 500 lashes were 
awarded, and inflicted : so that the maxi- 
mum of the Commander-in-Chief was 
frequently the minimum in the 10th Hus- 
sars. Nor is this all: in many cases it 
was impossible to know for what oflence 
the men had been punished, it frequently 
occurring that a certain number of lashes 
were inflicted for conduct unbecoming a 
soldier. From a charge so vague, nothing 
could be collected, as to the real nature of 
the offence committed: it might be any 
thing or nothing ; the most heinous or the 
most trivial of military offences. How, I 
would ask, from this manner of drawing 
charges, is the Commander-in-Chief to 
become acquainted with the real state of 
the discipline of regiments? All that 
he could know would be, that this horrible 
puoishment had been inflicted on 63 men 
in one regiment, in the short period of 12 
months, I should like to be informed, if 
the punishments of this regiment furnish 
a standard by which we may judge of the 
number that takes place annually in the 
British army. If that be the case, more 
than 18,000 men were flogged last year. 
I ask the noble lord to say yes or no to 
this question: am I right in the assertion 
that 18,000 men were flogged last year ? 
If, then, there were not so many who 
suffered under this cruel torture, let the 
noble lord furnish a list, that the House 
and the country may know the nature and 
extent to which we carry the severities of 
our military code. 
bear this fact in mind, that after all the 
flogging inflicted on the regiment alluded 
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soldiers were flogged when they lost the 
battle of Jena: they ceased to be so when 
they won the battle of Laon. The system 
of flogging exists not in the French army; 
and, in fact, it forms no part of the mili- 
tary code of any other country. To our 
disgrace, then, be it spoken, that in Eng- 
laud alone are the brave and gallant peo- 
ple, who form our army, exposed to this 
disgraceful, this disgusting punishment! 
It has been my good fortune this last 
year, to visit many parts of the Conti- 
nent, and I every where heard the same 
language upon this subject. In all coun- 
tries, and by all people, a strong sense 
was expressed of the kindness and good 
conduct shown by our countrymen: but 
it was always mixed with expressions of 
Surprise at our ferocity to each ether, But 
I wish to be informed, what right there is 
to conclude, either drawn from theory 
or from practiee, that any regiment was 
likely to be reformed by severe punish- 
ments, or that the reformation of any in- 
dividual could be expected from such 
inhuman severities: I would ask any officer 
present, if he ever heard of a regiment 
reformed by flogging—if he ever knew a 
single man so reformed? Is it not true that 
the fewerthe punishments, the fewer the 
crimes? Corporal punishment will not 
reform—pain will not reform: they are 
instruments in the hands of sloth and ma- 
lignity ; and when men are, by the adoption 
of these cruel modes of punishment, dis- 
qualified for command, they have permis- 
sion given them to punish, to torture, to 
ruin; for is it not true that this punish- 
ment ruins those who, under a milder dis- 
cipline, might have proved meritorious 
soldiers? While the lash strips the back, 
despair winds round the heart of the 
miserable victim, who is conscious that 


dividual has ever been reformed by flog- ; he has lost the confidence of his offi- 
ging: the spirit of the man might be | cers, and the esteem of his comrades ; and 


broke, but his conduct would not 
amended. But why is it necessary to 
punish soldiers in this manner at all? The 
practice is peculiar to England. Is it, 
then, fit that the bravest and freest people 
in the world should be governed by the 
Jash, and treated like slaves? I have under- 
stood that in Austria it is abandoned : that 
in Russia it forms no part of the military 
code. In Prussia it was once most ge- 
neral. I believe we owe much of our 


system of severity to that school: but I 
beseech gentlemen to remember, that in 
Prussia this mode of punishment is abo- 
Lishedeit exists po longer. The Prussian 
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be | how could it be otherwise? Are not these 


severities likely to render the unhappy 
sufferer callous to any consideration of 
morality or shame ?—I may apply to this 
punishment what Beccaria says of the 
punishment of death,—that it requires nei- 
ther the exertion of reason, nor the sub- 
But I repeat again, 
why isa British soldier to be exposed to 
these horrible punishments? They are not 
even inflicted on our foreign soldiery, 
You do not punish your foreign regiments 
in this manoer;, neither are the Portus 
guese in our service and pay so treated, 
Why are the French not to set us an ex« 
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ample upon this subject? In the French 
army it is notorious, that the punishment 
of flogging has long been unknown, No 
French oflicer would venture to bring out 
a French soldier and flog him at the head 
ef his regiment. In former times, the 
Count de St. Germain attempted to in- 
troduce into the French army the former 
custom of punishing a soldier with the flat 
of the sabre; but the attempt failed: for, 
on bringing out one of the soldiers to re- 
ceive this punishment, he exclaimed, “ Je 
n’aime du sabre que le tranchant”—*« of 
what belongs to the sabre, I like only the 
edge,”—which exclamation marking the 
soldier’s preference of death to the dis- 
grace of flogging, became proverbial in 
the French army, and universal disgust 
against the ignominious practice was ex- 
cited; and it was abandoned. What, then, 
belongs to the character of the British 
soldier to warrant the presumption that 
he would brook, or that he ought to sub- 
mit to be subjected to that punishment at 
which all the other armies of Europe re- 
volted, and which, indeed, was abolished 
in every other army but his own? Will 
it, then, be maintained, that it is one of the 
privileges of Englishmen to be flogged ? 
4 call upon gentlemen to say, why it is ne- 
cessary in the English army and unneces- 
sary elsewhere ; for if it be so, he must 
allow that, in the true feelings of honour, 
in the nice sense of moral susceptibility, 
we are inferior to the other nations of 
Europe. No man will venture to hold 
this language, here or elsewhere. Our 
' gatlant soldiers are not inferior to the sol- 
diers of other nations; and it is not true, 
that those modes of correction which are 
found etiective in other armies, can have 
no influence in our own. I do not believe 
that ever the inhuman punishments that 
are the disgrace to the English name, have 
so degraded and brutalised the feelings of 
our soldiery, as to stifle their feeling of ho- 
nour; and I have no doubt, if the experi- 
ment were permitted to be tried through- 
out the army, as :t has been tried in some 
regiments, that the same discipline might 
be kept up without the punishmentas exists 
at present—not, as I contend, by them, 
but in despite of them.—Now, Sir, it is 
with pain tuat 1 mention, that | have never 
been in foreign society, among those who 
adinire us the most, who are most alive to 
Our national virtues, and the most blind to 
our defects, but I found among those per- 
sons but one opinion upon this subject. 
In those countries where our armies have 
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lately distinguished themselves by their 
humanity and discipline, no less than by 
their courage, where one was welcome as 
an Englishman, merely from gratitude for 
the services and respect to the character 
of the army, the universal language was, 
“that our punishments filled thea with 
horror, that their ears were stunned b 
the cries of our soldiery under the inflic- 
tion of the lash.” You,” they 
ed, “that are so kind and gentle to us, 
why are you so ferocious to each other 7” 
Nor was it possible that such shouid not 
be the feelings of foreigners. Rather than 
hear the cries and groans of our soldiers 
under torture, men would quit their dwell- 
ings. Our residence in their cities was 
complained of ; and while we were every 
where hailed as benefactors, this single, 
but constant calamity that we brought in 
our train, has stamped in the minds of 
those who had the misfortune to witness it, 
an opinion most unfavourable to the na 
tional character. But while those punish- 
ments were openly exhibited abroad, they 
were inflicted secretly at home. They 
could not, indeed, be perpetrated in open 
day ; it is the custom to have the punish= 
ments inflicted in obscure places, in bar- 
rack-yards, or barrack-rooms; any where 
indeed where the public eye could not 
see them;—for it %s notorious, that no 
man could venture to treat an animal at 
Charing-cross in such a manner as our 
soldiers were treated under the infliction 
of flogging, for the indignation of the 
public would overwhelm bim. 

Now, Sir, I repeat again, my question, 
why is it necessary to retain this system 
of punishment? I beg to have a distinct 
answer—not given in generalities, and 
loose assertions, but a sound and substan- 
tial reason, why the English army alone, 
of all the armies of Europe, is to have its 
discipline kept up by the lash? It is 
known that the great majority of our own 
officers revolt at this infliction—that many 
of those gallant gentlemen who cheerfully 
front the utmost dangers of war, who 
« seek the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon’s mouth,” cannot endure to wit- 
ness it. Such a scene, indeed, is intolerable 
to any humane heart. But to return to 
the effect of this system of punishment 
upon the army, it is notorious that it 
never operated to reform those upon whom 
it was inflicted, however it might serve to 
degrade them in their own estimation, 
and that of their officers and comrades. 
Nothing is more true, indeed, than the 
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proverbial estimation, that flogging makes 
a good soldier bad, and a bad soldier 
worse ; while a variety of instances might 
be quoted to show that in those regiments 
in which flogging is more rare, discipline 
is best preserved. But an anecdote re- 
Jated by the American historian as to the 
effect of major André’s execution, upon the 
mind of the people, serves to illustrate the 
consequence of barbaréus punishments. 

« Bear witness,” said that unfortunate 
officer to those who stood around the 
scaffold, “ to my gallant comrades, that I 
die like a brave man!’’ He did die like 
a brave man, and the historian who re- 
lates his misfortunes and his death, is an 
evidence of their effect on the American 
army, and the danger of thus trifling with 
the best feelings of mankind. Nor could 
it be otherwise; heroic constancy under 
pain and patience, under suffering, have 
at all times secured the admiration of the 
world. There is not one of us who could 
witness the gallant bearing of any cri- 
minal, at the place of punishment, who 
would not sympathise more with the 
sufferings of the victim, than approve of 
the sentence of the law. If these are our 
feelings, what must be those of the more 
ordinary minds of our soldiery? What 
must be their feelings in all the doubtful 
questions, where the soldier and the officer 
are at variance,—in disputes on pay or 
terms of service, and where the ardent 
spirits that become the leaders, are 
dragged before your merciless tribunals, 
and exposed to that cruel and disgraceful 
punishment? I leave this question to 
your serious consideration ; I will not press 
it further. Remember the punishment 
may either blunt the feelings and brutalise 
the character of your soldiery, or you are 
in danger of raising a storm which may 
be fatai to the empire. 

Under all the circumstances of the 
case, I have no doubt that this system of 
punishment, is adverse to the character of 
England, and that it has gone to such an 
excess as imperiously to demand the in- 
terference of the Legislature, by whom it 
would be found very easy to devise other 
modes of punishment more effectual for 
the preservation of military discipline, 
and more appropriate to our national 
character. It is, amongst other arrange- 
ments, the object of the Bill which I 
propose to the House, to limit the lashes 
to be inflicted on foreign service to 100, 
and to abolish the practice altogether at 
home, In settling the quantum of punish- 
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ment to be inflicted abroad, I am governed 
by the practice which prevails in our 
navy, in which not more than six or eight 
dozen lashes at most are ever inflicted. 
I do not think it necessary to refer to any 
other instances of severity than those 
have cited, to show the necessity of legis- 
lative interposition on this subject. But J 
apprehend if I could see the black roll of 
other regiments, I should be able to ad- 
duce many more instances to enforce that 
necessity. I have indeed heard of other 
regiments in which the frequency and 
severity of corporal punishments are most 
excessive, but those regiments | will not 
name on this occasion. For, after quoting 
from the document I have before alluded 
to with respect to the 10th Hussars, it 
cannot surely be said that I have not 
made out a case amply sufficient to jus- 
tify the proposition which 1 have the 
honour to submit to the House.—The hon, 
member concluded with moving, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to limit 
the number of lashes to be inflicted by 
Courts-martial in the army.” 

Sir Francis Burdett, sir M. W. Ridley, 
and Mr. Peter Moore, rose at the same 
time to second the motion. 


Colonel Palmer rose and said : 


Mr. Speaker; I regret extremely to 
be compelled in any manner to advert to 
a subject, which although I had pledged 
myself some time since again to bring 
forward, I was induced, from particular 
circumstances, and with the general con- 
currence of my friends, to relinquish—I 
mean the Court-martial upon colonel 
Quentin; but as the worst of the punish- 
ments inthe 10th Dragoons, which were 
produced by colonel Quentin upon his 
trial as matter of accusation against me, 
have been stated by my hon. friend as 
the ground of his motion, I trust the 
House will feel that I am bound in justice 
to my own character and conduct to enter 
into an explanation of the facts. The 
same motive, however, which Jed me to 
drop the renewal of the subject, will still 
prevent me from alluding to any other 
part of those proceedings which does not 
immediately relate to the question before 
the House ; and that I may not be misun- 
derstood, I beg to say, that it arises solely 
from the consideration of colonel Quentin 
being again in service with his regiment, 
and the repugnance I feel to any act that 
may be injurious to him under such Cire 
cumstances. 
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With respect to the general system of 
corporal punishment, every one must feel 
that nothing but absolute necessity can jus- 
tify the practice ; on the other hand, the 
necessity of discipline must be admitted, 
and the only point at issue is, whether other 
means might not be found to attain the end 
than those at present objected to, I do not 
presume to understand this question better 
than other officers, but must contend, that 
it is one upon which military men alone 
can be competent to decide ; and although 
I sincerely believe in the humane motives 
of my hon. friend and others, who, from 
time to time, have brought it forward, | 
must say that it has been productive of 
serious injury to the service, by tending to 
excite insubordination in the soldiers, and 
to discourage the officers in their endea- 
vours to suppress it. I own at the same 
time, that I think the way in which 
these motions have always been met, has 
tended rather to encourage than deter the 
movers from renewing them :—they have 
been assured of the Commander-in-chief’s 
anxiety to accede to their wishes; that 
the number of punishments had decreased, 
that their severity had been diminished ; 
and but a few days since, the noble lord 
(the Secretary at War) introduced a clause 
in the Mutiny Bill to obviate the necessity 
of the practice. Now, Sir, I think it 
might fairly be asked, why these regula- 
tions were not adopted before; and as 
nothing of the kind was thought of pre- 
vious to the discussion of the question in 
and out of this House, it does appear to 
me that the amendments (if they are to 
be so called) in this part of the Matiny 
Bill which have been made of late years, 
have been rather the effect of popular 
clamour, than the conviction of those by 
whom they have been introduced. This 
is not a question of improvement in mili- 
tary service or economy, but simply one 
of humanity and feeling, which must 
have been as well understood twenty 
years ago, when the present Commander- 
in-chief was in office, as now ;—and I 
should be glad to know, what has since 
occurred to make the same power of 
corporal punishment, which was then 
thought necessary for the discipline of 
the army, to be less so at this moment? 
The fact is the reverse; for at the former 
period the army was upon so small a 
scale, that, generally speaking, none but 
men of good character were admitted, 
and those who disgraced the service were 
turned out of it; but as the establishment 
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has increased, it has been found necessary 
to dispense with this custom; and of late 
years not only all descriptions of persons 
have been admitted, but the worst and 
most notorious offenders have been re- 
tained in the service, to the great injury 
of the regiments to which they have be- 
longed; and although such persons at 
home may be delivered over to the Civil 
Power, yet upon foreign service, when it 
is impracticable, I am sure that no officer 
will assert that it is possible to maine 
tain discipline without the power of in- 
flicting corporal punishment. 

With respect to the cases of the 10th 
Hussars, which have been brought for- 
ward, I trust, with the permission of the 
House, fully to justify the system I acted 
upon, and to prove that it not only effected 
the discipline of the corps, but was in 
fact the most humane that could have 
been pursued. Previous to the regiment 
being ordered on service at the period 
mentioned, it had been quartered in Lon- 
don under the command of col. Quentin 3 
and I am compelled, in jastice to myself, 
to declare, that the discipline was then in 
that relaxed state to which the punish- 
ments which afterwards took place were 
chiefly to be attributed. The men were 
constantly in the habit of getting drunk, 
and absenting themselves from their duty, 
being encouraged by the impunity with 
which these offences were suffered. Col. 
Quentin was certainly at this time in bad 
health ; but being in the command of the 
regiment, he was the only person who 
could be responsible for its discipline, 
On the order for embarkation, the com- 
mand devolved upon me; and upon the 
arrival of the regiment at Lisbon, the 
conduct of the men was what might 
naturally be expected from soldiers land- 
ing in a wine country, who had not been 
restrained in habits of drinking at home. 
For the first few days, the whole regiment, 
non-commissioned officers as well as men, 
were ina state of intoxication; and I would 
ask my hon. friend if, under such circum- 
stances, it was not my duty, looking to the 
good of the service and the responsibility 
of my own situation, to adopt the most 
effectual means of checking the evil, and 
restoring that discipline by which alone 
the health and effective strength of the 
regiment could be preserved? The first 
step I took was to assemble the whole of 
the men, and after pointing out the con- 
sequences of their drunkenness, and the 


necessity of putting a stop to it, I pledged 
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myself to make no distinctions, but to 
bring every individual whatever to trial 
and punishment whose conduct should 
call for it. Having given them warning, 
I acted up to my professions; and the 
consequence was that, after three or four 
punishments, and the men found I was in 
earnest, they immediately returned to 
their duty, and in less than a month, 
from the state I have described, the regi- 
ment became in as high order as any in 
the service. 1 am sorry to be thus com- 
pelled to speak it myself; but trust the 
House will feel that, upon a question of 
such importance, it would be false de- 
licacy in me to withhold any thing I can 
say in support of a system which I con- 
sider it to be my duty to defend against 
the prejudice that has been raised against 
it. I deny most positively the assertions 
contained in colonel Quentin’s defence, 
(and which seem to be credited by my 
hon. friend), of the frequency, but ineffi- 
cacy of the punishment under colonel 
Robarts and myself. If he will examine 
the document he has produced, he will 
find, by a reference to the dates, that by 
much the greater part of those punish- 
ments were inflicted by cclonel Quentin. 
During two months that I held the com- 
mand at Lisbon, notwithstanding the task 
I had to perform, only eight men were 
punished for neglect of duty from 
drunkenness; and I am sure every officer 
who was present with the regiment, would 
say that they never knew it in such good 
order before. When I speak of disci- 
pline, I do not mean the appearance 
which a regiment may make at home at 
a review; if it is to consist in having 
the best men, horses, and appointments, 
nothing certainly could exceed the Tenth ; 
but what I mean by discipline, is that 
state which may enable a commanding 
officer to depend upon the good conduct 
of his regiment in the discharge of any 
duty it may be called upon to perform. 
But this never was, nor could be the case, 
under the system which had been pursued 
in the 10th, and, I believe, other regi- 
ments. It is a maxim in the service, and 
may be found in the Standing Orders of 
all regiments, that drunkenness is the 
source of every crime that a soldier com- 
mits ; is it not, therefore, the first duty of 
those in command to do their utmost to 
check this habit? But the plan pursued 
in the 10th was the very worst that could 
have been devised ; it was that of allow- 
ing the men tw get drunk when they 
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could; but to give them the: opportunity 
as seldom as possible—for instance, they 
only received their pay once in two 
months, and upon these occasions two or 
three days were allowed them to get rid 
of it in the public-houses; and when their 
money was gone, their sobriety was cal- 
culated upon till the next pay-day. But 
whatever may be the policy of this mea- 
sure with regiments in England, yet look- 
ing to their services abroad, nothing can 
be more injurious to discipline ; and under 
such a system, the excesses of the men 
upon arriving in a foreign country where 
they can break loose are inevitable. Ican 
safely say, that the regiment in England 
never marched from one quarter to an- 
other that each troop did not afford in- 
stances of drunkenness ; and I think I cans 
not give a sironger proof of its guod order 
and regularity under my command, than 
by stating the fact, that on its marching 
away from Lisbon, there was bat one man 
drunk out of the whole. About this time, 
in consequence of colonel Quentin coming 
out to resume the command, | was under 
the necessity of returning home for a short 
time ; but, owing to the sudden and rapid 
march of the regiment to join the army, 
it was for two months longer under the 
command of colonel Robarts before col. 
Quentin was enabled to overtake it: 
during this period the same high state of 
discipline was kept up; and it appears by 
the evidence on the trial, that nothing 
could exceed the good order of the regi- 
ment under colonel Robarts up to the time 
of colonel Quentin’s arrival ; and having 
had no share in it, I may take this oppor- 
tunity of adverting to the honourable 
mention made of its conduct in action 
under the former officer, whose conse- 
quent promotion to the rank he now holds, 
best speaks his merit. During these two 
months that colonel Robarts commanded, 
only seven men were punished for drunk- 
enness, with the exception of one occa- 
sion, when several men were flogged upon 
the same day, but which number ought 
not-to be taken into the general calcula- 
tion from the particular circumstance, 
which I will explain—it happened imme- 
diately after the battle of Vittoria, when 
some allowance was to be made for soldiers 
flushed with victory. The regiment had 
marched into a large town, where the ine 
habitants had never seen the English be- 
fore, and so overwhelmed them with kind- 
ness and hospitality, that the men could 


not resist it. Unfortunately lord Welling- 
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ton arriving with his staff, the regiment 
was obliged to turn out and seek fresh 
quarters, and being thus taken by surprise, 
at so unlucky a moment, exhibited a scene 
of drunkenness which the commanding 
officer could not overlook without de- 
parting from that consistency to which 
the good order of the regiment was en- 
tirely owing. 

I now come to colonel Quentin’s system, 
and in detailing it, I hope that the House 
will acquit me of being actuated by the 
slightest personal feeling against the indi- 
vidual. The first thing he does upon his 
arrival, as appears in the evidence, is to 
complain of the punishments that had 
taken place ; and he begins with an indis- 
criminate pardon of those offences which 
the previous commanding officers had con- 
sidered their duty to punish—and what 
was the consequence? From the day of 
his joining, till that of the censure upon 
the regiment by lord Wellington, nothing 
could exceed its irregularity and dis- 
graceful conduct in every respect; and 
from the most effective state in men and 
horses, in a short time there was a lament- 
able deficiency in both. At Lisbon, 
although regiments are always more liable 
to sickness on first landing, not a single 
man went to the hospital with fever; 
within a few weeks, under colonel Quen- 
tin’s command, more than half the regi- 
ment were sent to the hospital with fevers 
entirely arising from drunkenness, In 
stating the effect of this pernicious system, 
I attribute the want of firmness in colonel 
Quentin, which occasioned it, in a very 
great measure, to the unfortunate inter- 
ference which has been thought neces- 
sary with respect to the discipline of the 
army, and which may naturally be sup- 
posed to have influenced his conduct. I 
imputed it also to certain instructions 
issued by the Commander-in-chief upon 
the subject, and which, with due deference 
to such high authority, 1 must consider 
to have been detrimental to the real in- 
terests of the service. These instructions 
were contained in a circular letter to all 
commanding officers, and, though stated 
to be private, were of course meant to be 
communicated to the senior officers of a 
regiment who might succeed to the com- 
mand; and I state this because colonel 
Quentin complained of colonel Robarts 
and myself in not attending to these 
orders, which we were actually unac- 
quainted with, owing to his misconception 
or neglect. These regulations went to 
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diminish the power of Regimental Courts- 
martial, and which, upon foreign service 
at least, were found to be extremely in- 
convenient and injurious to discipline. 
But the part of this letter F particularly 
refer to, is where it is stated, «‘ That the 
Commander-in-chief will estimate the 
discipline of a regiment, and the compe- 
tency of the commanding officer, by the 
little recourse he has to corporal punish- 
ment ;”” and looking to colonel Quentin’s 
conduct, I am persuaded that he took this 
observation in its literal meaning, and de- 
termined to flog only a certain number, 
whatever might be the proportion of of- 
fenders, considering that he should best 
prove his own superiority of discipline by 
reducing the average of punishments 
under colonel Robarts and me. But un- 
fortunately the misconduct of the regi- 
ment, and the interference of lord Wel- 
lington, put an end to his plan; being at 
last obliged, in spite of himself, to flog 
the men by wholesale, in order to restore 
that discipline which he had allowed to 
fall to pieces. And this was the cruelty 
of the case, for the only object of punish- 
ment is the prevention of crime; but here 
all the mischief was done before the 
remedy was applied, and the greater part 
of the men were punished for offences 
which they would never have committed 
but for the encouragement given them. 
I remember a particular instance of this in 
three men who were sent to reconnoitre a 
town occupied by the enemy; as this 
party did not return, a fresh one was sent 
out with an officer, who found these men 
dead drunk in a public house, although 
the enemy had hardly left the place. No 
officer I am sure can hear this fact, with- 
out considering it as most disgraceful to 
the regiment, and indicative of its want of 
discipline; and yet I can state from the 
authority of the captain of the troop to 
which these men belonged, and whose 
merits both in the field and in the ma- 
nagement of his troop are universally 
known, that he considered two out of 
these three men as the very best in it, 
and who had conducted themselves in the 
most exemplary manner previous to the 
arrival of colonel Quentin ; and yet, if strict 
justice had been done, they ought to have 
been shot for their crime, as the safety of 
a whole army is hazarded by such an act. 

Iam afraid it may appear invidious in 
me to dwell any longer upon the subject, 
and particularly as I am sure I have said 
ito to convince any professional or 
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unprejudiced person upon the subject ; 
but considering the publicity that has 
been given to this trial, and the strong 
general feeling which I know exists 
against the practice of corporal punish- 
ment, I feel that in justice to my own 
conduct, and the system I have pursued, 
I must not content myself with mere 
assertions, but state facts, which I flatter 
myself will entitle me to more credit than 
any arguments I can use. With respect 
to my own conduct in the command, 
although, generally speaking, I never par- 
doned those who were convicted of 
offences, yet wherever I could possibly 
do it without injury to the discipline, I 
avoided bringing them to trial, or miti- 
gated their punishment in cases where 
their general good character, or any justi- 
fiable reason would admit of it; and it is 
in this discreet exercise of their power, 
and not in indiscriminate and ill-timed 
lenity, that the humanity and feeling of 
commanding officers are to be found. For 
instance—I never inflicted corporal punish- 
Ment upon a non-commissioned officer, 
considering the degradation from his 
rank as sufficient; but it appears by the 
statement produced by my honourable 
friend, that colonel Quentin made no dis- 
tinction of this kind, but flogged the non- 
commissioned officers indiscriminately 
with the privates. There is another strong 
instance of the impropriety and incon- 
sistency of his conduct in the punishment 
of a man who was tried for killing a fowl, 
although at the same time colonel Quentin 
allowed others to kill sheep with im- 
punity ; upon the trial of this man, I can 
assure the House, that there was no more 
legal evidence to convict him of the fact, 
than to have convicted any honourable 
member present, insomuch that the Court 
itself, who thought proper to find him 
guilty, absolutely recommended the pri- 
soner to the mercy of the commanding 


“officer, upon the ground of the scarcity 


of evidence against him; and I am afraid 
I shall hardly be credited in stating, that 
colonel Quentin after reading this evi- 
dence (or rather no evidence) to the whole 
regiment, his own approval of the sen- 
tence, and the recommendation of the pri- 
soner to his mercy by the Court, upon the 
ground of there being no proof against him, 
absolutely ties the man up and flogs him. 
he hon. member was here called to 
order by colonel Wood, who thought the 
hon. member could hardly justify himself 
in entering into details which he con- 
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ceived did not relate to the question be- 
fore the House, but were injurious to the 
character and feelings of the officer to 
whom they applied.) 

Colonel Palmer continued :—I am very 
sorry to differ with the hon. member, but 
must submit to the justice of the House, 
how far I can be accused of any want of 
candour to the officer in question. I 
repeat, and I think I have shown, that 
nothing could have been further from my 
wishes than to havetroubled the House again 
upon the subject of this Court-martial, and 
I have carefully abstained from alluding to 
any part of the proceedings unconnected 
with the question; but thus dragged for- 
ward as I have been before the House and 
the public, to answer for my own conduct 
against a charge brought against me by 
himself; can it be expected that, out of 
delicacy to him, I am not to defend my- 
self by every means I can make use of, 
and which I cannot do more effectually 
than by exposing the folly and absurdity 
of his conduct; having good reason to 
know the effect of all the misrepresenta- 
tions and ingenuity of his defence upon 
the trial, and which I own I held too 
cheap at the time. Nor do I now attack 
his character in any way but as relating 
to his want of judgment, as I am far from 
accusing him of intentional injustice or 
cruelty in his command ; however, I shall 
only mention one more fact in support of 
my argument. 

In order to check more effectually the 
disorders in the regiment, lord Wellington 
issued a warrant for holding general regi- 
mental courts-martial for the trial of those 
offences which the common regimental 
court-martial was not sufficiently empow- 
ered to punish. Some men who were 
brought to trial before this general Court, 
were found guilty, and sentenced ; but it so 
happened, that on that very day the ac- 
count arrived of the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and upon this joyful occasion 
the inhabitants of the town interfered, and 
solicited the pardon of these culprits, 
which accordingly was promised to be 
acceded to;—but before the parade could 
be conveniently assembled for the pur- 
pose, some other soldiers were tried by the 
regimental Court, for minor offences, and 
these were also found guilty. What does 
colonel Quentin do in this case? He 
brings both sets of offenders to the same 
parade, and after pardoning the greater 
culprits for the sake of the Bourbons, he 
flogs the others. 
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I am very sorry to have detained the 
House so long, and shall not dwell upon 
any other arguments which have been 
urged in support of the motion. I have 
only one word to say with respect to the 
objection that is made to the loose word- 
ing, and want of proper defining of the 
charges against men brought to trial ; as 
ny hon, friend does not seem to be aware, 
that although the crime may not be par- 
ticularly specified in the charge, from the 
difficulty that often occurs, no injury can 
thereby arise to the prisoner, as the fact is 
always explained by the evidence, upon 
which alone the Court is guided in its 
opinion, and which evidence, with the 
whole of the proceedings, are invariably 
entered upon the regimental books, and 
at all times liable to be referred to. Lastly, 
with regard to the further limitation of 
punishment proposed by the motion, for 
my own part I think it would be much 
better to abolish the practice altogether, 
than prevent Courts-martial from punish- 
ing according to the nature and degree of 
the offence. I conceive that every neces- 
sary precaution has been taken on the 
subject; for whatever may be the extent 
of punishment awarded toa crime, it is 
never inflicted but in the presence of the 
surgeon, to prevent all danger to the life 
or health of the man. I repeat, that all 
these amendments, if they are to be called 
so, in the Munity Bill, and which tend to 
fetter the means of the commanding officer 
in maintaining discipline in his regiment, 
are bad; and, after all, the real comfort 
and protection of the soldier must rest 
with him; and if upon every occasion 
where, from incapacity or whatever cause, 
a commanding officer is unfit for the 
charge entrusted to him, such command- 
ing officer were removed, much more 
real good would be done than by all the 
regulations that can possibly be adopted. 

I will trouble the House no further; but 
before I sit down, I beg to say a very few 
words in explanation of a case brought 
forward by my hon. friend the other 
evening. I mean that of lieutenant Cowell 
of the Guards, as it relates to the question 
of the propriety of admitting the evidence 
of non-commissioned officers and privates 
of a regiment to the character of their 
officers. I perfectly agree with the right 
hon. the Judge Advocate in the general 
principle of not admitting such evidence ; 
but under the particular circumstances of 
lieut. Cowell’s case, I think the rule might 


have been dispensed with,—inasmuch as 
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it was not the fact itself for which he was 
tried, but the motives attributed to his 
conduct, that influenced the Court in their 
sentence; butif the testimony of the non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the 
regiment had been admitted as to the con- 
ductof their young officer upon the firstand 
only occasion of his being in action, and 
when unfortunately he was the only officer 
present with his company (although it 
adds to his merit), I can take upon myself 
to state positively from my own knowledge 
that the evidence of the whole of these 
men would have been so highly honour- 
able to Mr. Cowell’s character and con- 
duct in that instance, that I am convinced 
it must have removed all unfavourable im- 
pression as to the motives of his conduct 
upon the occasion for which he was tried. 

Colonel Wood, in adverting to the system 
of the 10th Hussars, said, from what he 
had heard, not only as to the recent con- 
dition of that regiment, but as to its past, 
there was not one in the service more 
conspicuous for discipline and order. It 
might be considered invidious to make 
comparisons between different regiments ; 
but he was informed that the earl of Ux- 
bridge, when he reviewed the cavalry 
lately, said, that he had long been at- 
tempting to make his own regiment, the 
seventh, the most perfect, but they were 
surpassed by the tenth. With respect to 
the motion before the House, he had no 
doubt the hon. gentleman who brought 
it forward, was actuated by the most just 
and humane motives; but he hoped he 
would also allow that commanding officers 
might feel as much humanity and com- 
passion for their soldiers. He was ready 
to admit that corporal punishment might 
be abolished with the greatest ease in 
England; but if it were abolished, the 
consequence would be, that many serious 
offences, which were now punished by 
flogging, such as mutiny, for example, 
would then be punished with death ; and 
it was certainly a matter worthy of con- 
sideration to reflect whether it would be 
desirable to make such a change in our 
existing military system. With respect 
to limiting the number of lashes that 
should be inflicted, on general service, to 
one hundred, he did not feel himself qua- 
lified to speak upon that point, not having 
seen foreign service; but he believed that 
such punishment was inflicted as lightly 
as possible, consistently with the mainte- 
nance of that discipline which was neces- 
sary in actual service. 
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- Colonel Pakenham thought it should be 
taken into consideration, that the British 
army was not constituted like any foreign 
army. In the former there was always 
the strongest feeling of civil equality, 
while on the Continent the lower ranks 
were universally acknowledged as in- 
ferior to their officers, of whatever rank. 
The chief cause of corporal punishment 
was undoubtedly the sad propensity for 
drinking. But there was no doubt that 
the punishment had decreased, not from 
any orders from head-quarters, but from 
the high example set by the officers them- 
selves. Nothing could be more just than 
the system of Courts-martial; all the 
officers on which swore to administer 
justice according to their sense of the law 
and their conscience; and how could it 
. be supposed, if this were not the case, that 
the men would be so ardent to follow 
them into danger? This was one of the 
surest pledges that could be given of at- 
tachment between the men and their 
commanders, He trusted the House would 
not be influenced in coming to their deci- 
sion by any thing they had heard re- 
specting the 10th regiment, whose former 
misconduct no longer existed in it. Re- 
specting the conduct of our army in 
general, it was exemplary; and on the late 
invasion of France, it afforded the only 
instance of an invading army being hailed 
as a blessing to the nation invaded. The 
punishment in the navy was four times as 
heavy as that in the army. He need not 
advert to this day being the anniversary 
of the glorious battle of Vittoria, for a 
practical illustration of the benefit of the 
system which now governed the army. 
He should oppose the motion. If the 
system was bad, let it be overturned ; if 
not, let the officers pursue the mode of 
discipline which they had been accus- 
tomed to administer with so much ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. W. Smith thought the House was 
bound to argue this question on general 
grounds only. To say that the discipline 
of the army, as it now stood, was in no need 
of alteration, was like arguing against any 
reform in the English law, because the 
British constitution had brought the na- 
tion to what it was. The punishment of 
flogging was a system derogatory and 
disgraceful even to boys, and ought not 
to be permitted in the army, except in 
cases of the utmost necessity. It had a 
tendency to make men, already enlisted, 
degenerate into every thing that was dis- 
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graceful, while it prevented others of 
good character from entering into the 
army from the fear of being subjected to 
it. While the oflicers of the army par- 
took of the enjoyments of the bottle, so 
much as was common with that class of 
young gentlemen from which they were 
taken, he feared they would not be found 
very proper persons to reform the vice of 
drunkenness among the soldiery. If cor- 
poral punishment were done away, he 
was of opinion a higher spirit of honour 
would be kept up in the army than was 
to be found in it at present, and this would 
give better security for the good conduct 
of the soldiery than could be obtained by 
any other means. The motion of his 
hon. friend had his most cordial concur- 
rence. 

Lord Palmerston opposed the motion, as 
he thought it was not one at all likely to 
improve the situation of the army. It 
was necessary, in the military system of 
this, as in that of every other country, 
that the power of inflicting certain severe 
and exemplary punishments in particular 
cases should exist. The power at present 
possessed by Courts-martial ought to be 
continued, not for the purpose of fre- 
quently inflicting severe punishment, but 
to check offences by the terrors of it, 
That there was no wish to exercise this 
power unnecessarily, might be satisfac- 
torily ascertained from the orders issued 
by the Commander-in-chief, and from 
the established practice of the army. If 
it were admitted, as he thought it must 
be, that there was a disposition on the 
part of the Commander-in-chief, and in 
the officers of regiments, to limit the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment, so far as it 
could be done consistently with the public 
service, it would, he conceived, be seen, 
that. it was better to leave it to be exer- 
cised at the discretion of Courts-martial, 
than to abrogate it altogether. The ques- 
tion couid uot now, as formerly, be argued 
on the ground of humanity, since it was 
no longer contended, that it was proper 
to bring out a man a second time for 
punishment, but in very grave and serious 
cases, where a severe example was neces-+ 
sary. The power of inflicting severe 
punishments ought to remain. The dis- 
position to indulge in spirituous liquors, 
which prevailed in the English, as in all 
the northern armies, caused them to be 
more liable to commit offences than the 
soldiers of other nations. The Portu- 
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pay, might, from this circumstance, have 
been less frequently punished than the 
English, but it was quite a mistake that 
they were not subject to the same disci- 
pline. The case of the 10th, which had 
been brought forward on this occasion, was, 
in his opinion, that of all others which 
proved the efficacy and beneficial con- 
sequences which resulted from the present 
system, as, by the infliction of corporal 
punishment, from a state of disorganization 
it had been restored to the most perfect 
discipiine. He objected to the motion, 
that in point of fact, it was not one of 
mercy to the army, as he thought it would 
lead to the more frequent infliction of the 
severest punishment—death. 

Sir 8. Romilly represented to the House, 
that the question before them was not the 
actual limit of the punishment, but whe- 
ther it should have any limit at all. 
When in the last session he had proposed 
a clause in the Mutiny Bill, limiting the 
number of lashes to 100, he had been in- 
duced to withdraw his proposition by the 
manifestation of a disposition on the other 
side, which it now appeared did not exist, 
At present they might order any number 
of lashes to be inflicted which they might 
think proper. Men had been sentenced 
to receive 5 or 600, and he had heard of 
an instance in which 1500 had been 
awarded. It was unjust, and it ought not 
to be, that they should have authority to 
doom an individual to greater punishment 
than God haz given him capacity to 
endure. The reserve on that portion of 
his sentence which could not be inflicted 
on an individual without destroying life, 
it had been customary to deal out (if he 
might be allowed the expression) by in- 
stailments. It was true that the present 
Commander-in-chief evinced a merito- 
rious disposition to repress the punish- 
ment as much as possible, but he might 
be succeeded by another of different incli- 
nation. The milder practice which at 
present prevailed, was to be ascribed 
solely to that discussion of the subject, 
which in the first instance a right hon. 
gentleman, now no more, had declared 
would be productive of infinite mischief; 
but which, on the contrary, had been 
productive of the greatest benefits. The 
presence of a surgeon at these punish- 
ments, instead of proving their humanity, 
proved their cruelty, as it showed the 
danger of the punishment becoming the 
punishment of death, by the most exqui- 
site torments. He ridiculed the argument 
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of the noble lord, that because the British 
bad a spirit of independence, they should, 
therefore, be punished in a manner too 
severe and degrading for the most brutal 
and ignorant of the species. He cordially 
supported the motion. 

Mr. Manners Sutton denied that the 
object of his hon. friend’s measure was to 
procure some limitation of the punish- 
ment. The object of it was to abolish 
the punishment altogether at home, and 
to limit it when resorted to abroad. He 
was sure that his hon. friend and the hon. 
and fearned gentleman would admit, 
whatever they might think of the propo- 
sition, that at least it would occasion a 
very great alteration in the military juris- 
diction of the country. It became ne- 
cessary, therefore, to inquire, whether 
existing circumstances demanded so rae 
dical a change. It was well known that 
corporal punishments had within the 
last years been greatly on the decline, 
Courts-martial were themselves most anxi- 
ous to award a different punishment ; and 
the majority of corporal punishments 
during the period in question had been 
on the service abroad. With respect to 
imprisonment, some difficulties had oc- 
curred from a want of private cells in 
prisons ; and complaints had been sent to 
the Horse Guards, of soldiers having been 
mixed with other prisoners of all descrip- 
tions. Sufficient time had not yet elapsed 
for carrying into execution the measures 
which had been suggested on this subject. 
He should be sorry to see this matter in- 
terfered with; he believed the reform 
was at present making its own way better 
than would be effected by any legislative 
interference. He could not help think- 
ing that the limiting the number of lashes 
to 100 would be retaining every thing 
odious in the punishment, and depriving 
it of every thing efficacious. It was his 
firm opinion, that if any limit were as- 
signed to the punishment, the result would 
be an increased severity, or if not an in- 
creased severity, an increased frequency 
of punishment. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had alluded to instances of 
1500 lashes having been inflicted on one 
individual. He did not mean to contrae 
dict the hon. and Jearned gentleman; but 
he had never known of any such punish 
ment having been received, and he 
thought it had never occurred since he 
was im office. The court .that 
awarded such a sentence would have been 
reprimanded. He was clearly of opinion 
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that it was illegal to inflict part of a sen- 
tence at one time, and delay inflicting a 
part of it till another time. It would be 
said, perhaps, what remedy was there if 
such an abuse took place? In answer to 
this he could state, that he knew an in- 
stance of an officer of high rank having 
been brought to trial for inflicting an 
arbitrary punishment on a man during a 
march, when there was not time to wait 
for a Court-martial; the result was, that 
the officer was sentenced to be cashiered ; 
and, notwithstanding all the representations 
which were mace in his behalf, and not- 
withstanding the propriety of his motives 
was never called in question, the Crown 
was advised to let the sentence take its 
course. It had been said that there were 
instances of part of a punishment having 
been inflicted, and of the remainder having 
been used as a means of extorting a pro- 
mise of entering into other regiments. 
He knew that it was customary to give 
an option of undergoing the punishment, 
or of commuting it for service in other 
regiments, and there could be no objec- 
tion to this; but he was ignorant of any 
cases of extorting a promise of service 
after the half, or any part of the pu- 
nishment, had been once inflicted. He 
conceived that the making a distinction 
between the punishment abroad and at 
home, would lead to an invidious com- 
parison extremely injurious to the service. 

Mr. Forbes said, that during a residence 
of twenty years in India, he had always 
observed that in those regiments where 
there was the most flogging, there was 
always the least real discipline. Drunk- 
enness was certainly a dreadful vice, and 
led to almost all others. But what would 
they say to a system which first encou- 
raged drunkenness, and afterwards pu- 
nished it? He was sorry to say that a 
practice had long been prevalent in India, 
though it was less so now than formerly, 
of the commander of regiments admitting 
grog shops to be kept for his benefit, a 
Certain proportion of the profits having 
been paid to him by the persons who 
kept the shops. The consequence was 
the most dreadful intoxication; and half 
a dozen of punishments had sometimes 
been inflicted in one morning for the very 
vice which was so encouraged. In one 
regiment, which he would not name, this 
abuse was carried to such a length that 
the officers of corps were determined to 
take it up. On the matter being repre- 
sented to the commander of the forces, he 
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declined interfering, as, although he did 
not approve of the practice, it had been 
usual throughout India. The consequence 
was, that most of the officers were obliged 
to leave the regiment, and those who re- 
mained were tried for combination, and 
one after another cashiered. He could 
vouch that in India the same man was 
brought out repeatedly to receive the pu- 
nishment inflicted by one sentence. He 
approved of the limitation proposed. 

General Hart had inspected several re- 
giments, and never observed any insubor- 
dination to have arisen from the present 
practice; on the contrary, he was sure 
it was often repressed through the terror 
of this species of punishment. 

Mr. Abercrombie Robinson said, that from 
1786 downwards, he would venture to say 
that in the Bengal establishment the 
practice of commanders of regiments be- 
nefitting by the sale of liquors was alto- 
gether discouraged. 

Sir F. Burdett hoped his hon. friend 
would bring the subject forward early 
next session, when there should be a more 
full attendance of the House than at pre- 
sent. With respect to the melancholy 
and black catalogue which formed the 
groundwork of the speech of his hon. 
friend, it was a document which was de- 
serving of the utmost attention. He had 
at different times himself moved for the 
black books of regiments, but they had 
always been withheld. ‘The account of 
the gallant colonel Palmer was not one 
which gave him the highest idea of his 
judgment. The system which he pursued 
in opposition to that of colonel Quentin, 
appeared to him as cruel as it was inefhi- 
cient. For what had been the effects of 
these dreadful punishments? The system 
had been going on for eighteen months, 
and the punishments were as many in the 
last as in the first month. His hon. friend 
objected to this punishment— first, because 
it was brutal, inhuman, and disgraceful; 
and next, because it was altogether ineffi- 
cient. Nothing could justify such a pu- 
nishment but necessity, and the opponents 
of his hon, friend could show no neces- 
sity. In all other armies but our own, or 
at least in most of them, no such necessity 
existed. No man would deny that pu- 
nishment, and even severe punishment, 
was necessary ; but was there no other 
fit punishment but that of stripping a man 
naked, tying him up to the halberts, and 
treating him like a beast? He opposed 
flogging because it was disgraceful to 
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human nature. In the case of the sur- 
geon, science was applied to see whether 
the last pulsation had yet beat—whether 
an addition could yet be made to the pu- 
nishment—whether another pang might 
be given to the victim. This punishment 
was a national disgrace. In the Russian 
army, which was the next in severity to 
our own, this mode of punishment was not 
resorted to, and was considered disgrace- 
ful to humanity. Why should the British 
soldier be alone liable to this ignominious 
torture? A noble lord (Palmerston) had 
accounted for it by observing, that there 
was something in the constitution of the 
country that made its natives so sturdy 
and high-minded, that it was absolutely 
necessary that these noble qualities should 
be flogged out of them by the cat-o-nine- 
tails before they made good soldiers; but 
surely the noble lord would not persist in 
an argument, the tendency of which was 
to show that the nearer a man approached 
to divinity, the more fit it was to treat 
him like a beast—[Hear, hear!] It could 
not be denied that our ancestors possessed 
as strongly the love of independence as 
their successors, yet military flogging was 
unknown among those who had achieved 
the greatest triumphs the nation had to 
boast. Military flogging was of modern 
introduction, and its justification depended 
upon arguments that would never have 
been heard at any other time. The ca- 
priciousness with which this punishment 
was inflicted, was another reason for its 
abolition: it depended entirely upon the 
will of the officers, and that was guided 
by norule, and governed by no scale ; it 
was necessary that some restriction should 
be placed upon it—so thought the Com- 
mander-in-chief, who had sent round a 
regimental letter to effect the purpose, 
which, however, had. not received the 
attention it deserved. It was now, for the 
first time, acknowledged by the Judge 
Advocate, that the infliction of a sentence 
at two or three different times was illegal ; 
yet it was an abuse that had long pre- 
vailed, and had been the instrument of 
unheard-of cruelties, It was a singular 
fact, corroborated by the speech of the 
hon. colonel (Palmer), that in those regi- 
ments where these corporal inflictions 
were most frequent, the discipline was the 
most lax ; and no small praise was due to 
colonel Quentin, that, considering what 
had been the state of the 10th. regiment, 
he had now placed it upon a footing so 
admirable. To show the excess to which 
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military flogging had been m some cases 
carried, the hon, baronet referred to cer- 
tain proceedings at Gibraltar many years 
ago, when a new instrument was intro- 
duced, which would kill a man in 80 
lashes, and for not employing which 
several officers were dismissed the service, 
though afterwards they were reinstated. 
He contended, that punishment was fre- 
quently rendered necessary by the inade- 
quacy of pay and rewards in the army, 
which occasioned the men to be discontent- 
ed with the service, often to disobey, and 
sometimes to mutiny. With regard to the 
argument of the Judge Advocate, that the 
flogging of soldiers was necessary for the 
sake of humanity, lest something worse 
should be introduced, he could only 
apply what a Frenchman, under the old 
régime, had said against the abolition of 
breaking on the wheel,—-that his nation 
was accustomed to that mode of punish- 
ment, and would not be satisfied or quiet 
without it, lest some greater cruelty should 
be invented and employed. 

Mr. Babington thought, that as the pu- 
nishment was now administered in a 
milder manner, there was no occasion for 
the present motion. It was far better to 
leave the army to those who had the 
government of it, than to proceed by a 
legislative provision, which he did not 
conceive would prove effectual. 

Sir Edward Buller denied, that any offi- 
cer of the navy would take upon himself 
to discharge a man, without the authority 
of his commander-in-chief, 

Sir F. Burdett explained, that he had 
made no such assertion, but had merely 
said, that when a man had been flogged 
in the navy, he was able immediately to 
return to the execution of his duties. 

Mr. Bennet replied. After which the 
_— was put, and negatived without a 

ivision. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 22. 


Duke or Wetiincton.} Earl Bathurse 
gave notice, that to-morrow he would 
move the Thanks of the House to the 
duke of Wellington, and to the officers 
and men under his command, for the sig- 
nal victory obtained on the 18th of June, 
which had exalted the military glory of 
the country, protected from spoil the ter- 
ritory of. his Majesty’s Allies, and largely 
contributed to the preservation of the li- 
berties of Europe. The Earl of Liverpool 
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presented a Message from the Prince Re- 
gent [see the Commons], and moved that 
it be taken into consideration to-morrow. 
Ordered. It was also ordered, that the 
House should be summoned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 22. 


Earty Detivery or Letrers.] Gene- 
ral Thornton moved, “ That there be laid 
before this House, from the General Post- 
office, a return of the number of persons 
paying for an early delivery of letters, 
with the amount paid within the year, and 
the disposal thereof, made up to the latest 
convenient period; with a statement of 
the length of time the common delivery is 
usually retarded or accelerated by such 

ractice, and the usval difference of time 

etween the two deliveries, with the date 
of the commencement of individuals pay- 
ing for such early delivery, and under 
what authority it has been carried into 
effect; together with such information 
with regard to the Superannuated, or any 
other charitable fund, as may be connect- 
ed with the said Return.” 

The motion was immediately negatived. 


AssizE OF Breap.] Mr. Frankland 
Lewis rose to call the attention of the 
House to the Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the present state 
of the laws connected with the assize of 
bread, and said that it was his intention to 
conclude by moving for leave to bring in 
a Bill to repeal those laws, so far as they 
affected the assize of bread in London, 
and ten miles round. It was the opinion 
of the Committee, who had most atten- 
tively and most laboriously examined the 
subject, that the operation of the Assize 
Jaws tended rather to increase than dimi- 
nish the price of bread. That such must 
be their effect, indeed, might be proved 
either by comparing the price of bread 
with the price of wheat, by comparing its 
price in those places where the assize pre- 
vailed, with what it was where no assize 
existed, or considering what must be the 
consequences from the construction and 
operation of the law. The hon. member, 
after showing, by a variety of facts, the 
truth of this effect, moved, «* That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to repeal the 
Laws relating to the Assize of Bread, in 
the city of London, and within ten miles 
of the Royal Exchange.” —Leave was ac- 


Cordingly given. 
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Prince Recent’s MessaGE For Abpi- 
TIONAL PROVISION FOR THE Duke or WEL- 
LINGTON.] Lord Castlereagh presented 
the following Message from his royal 
highness the Prince Regent : 


Georce P. R. 

“ The Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, having 
taken into his consideration the most im- 
portant and glorious victory obtained by 
field-marshal the Duke of Wellington 
over the French army, under the imme- 
diate command of Buonaparté, on the 
18th of this month, is desirous of mani- 
festing the sense entertained by his Royal 
Highness and the country of this signal 
and splendid achievement, which has 
added fresh renown to the British arms, 
and which cannot fail to be productive of 
the most essential advantages to Europe. 

“ The Prince Regent therefore recom- 
mends to his Majesty’s faithful Commons 
to enable bis Royal Highness to gran 
such additional provision to field-marshal 
the Duke of Wellington, as shall afford a 
further proof of the opinion entertained 
by Parliament of the Duke of Wellington’s 
transcendant services, and of the gratitude 
and munificence of the British nation. 

Georcr P. 


Lord Castlereagh moved that his Royal 
Highness’s Message be taken into consi- 
deration in a committee of supply to- 
morrow; on which day also the noble 
lord said he should have to propose the 
Thanks of that House to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and his brave officers and soldiers. 
[Hear, hear !] 


CONFINEMENT OF OFFENDERS IN THE 
Hutks.] On the motion for going into a 
committee on the Bill to amend the Laws 
relative to the Transportation of Offenders, 


Mr. Holford rose and said : 


Sir ;—The Report, which I hold in 
my hand, presented in 1812, at the close 
of the last Parliament, and reprinted at 
my suggestion last year, for the use of the 
members of this House, was framed by a 
committee which bestowed a good deal of 
attention on an inquiry into the Hulk Esta- 
blishment, and recommended important 
changes in the system of management 
then pursued. 

I am not aware that any material 
alteration. has since taken place in the 
manner in which the hulks are conducted ; 
and although my right hon. friend, the 
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Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Hiley Addington), when 
he introduced the present Bill into the 
House, spoke of this Report in terms of 
approbation, his Bill is not calculated, in 
its present shape, to carry into effect the 
arrangements which the committee of 
1812 have suggested for the better ma- 
nagement of the convicts. 

That committee recommended such a 
mode of fitting up the vessels used for 
bulks as should allow of the separation of 
the persons confined into many divisions, 
or classes, and as should place them within 
the reach of inspection at all times; it 
recommended effective superintendence, 
by a person to reside at each port or 
piney. in the neighbourhood of which 

ulks should be stationed ; it recommended 
that an account should be kept of the 
earnings of the convicts, and that full 
employment should be found for them ; 
and these recommendations form the basis 
and groundwork of every material im- 
provement suggested in the Report. In 
the Bill now before the House there is no 
provision to secure or facilitate the adop- 
tion of any of these suggestions ; nor is 
there to be found in it, from the beginning 
to the end, any expression which recog- 
nizes the expediency of adopting them; 
the Bill, as it now stands, only establishes 
by law the system a pursued, 
changing the names of some of the officers 
employed. 

Under these circumstances I shall take 
this opportunity of making some observa- 
tions on the state and condition of the 
convicts on board the Hulks, and of 
pointing out, as distinctly as I am able, to 
the attention of the House, the nature and 
extent of the evils which appear to me to 
require a remedy. 

On the subject of imprisonment on 
board the Hulks, considered with reference 
to the conduct of the persons confined there, 
and to the effects of such confinement 
upon the moral character of the prisoner, 
very different opinions appear to be enter- 
tained. Mr. Graham, the late inspector, 
who, from his respectability, and means of 
information, would speak upon this subject 
with a degree of weight and authority that 
could hardly be resisted, if we did not 
know how prone men are to Jook with 
partial eyes upon the effects of systems 
and establishments which have been long 
under their own direction, thinks, that the 
convicts behave well on board the Hulks, 


and that their morals are improved there ; 
( VOL. XXXI. ) 
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and, if this opinion has not been adopted 
to its full extentin the Secretary of State’s 
office, it has, I fear, made such an impres- 
sion there, as to have created doubts in 
that quarter of the necessity of any mate 
rial change in the existing arrangements ; 
and an hon. gentleman, who usually sits 
on the other side of the House, but whom 
I do not now see in his place, who does 
not often err, by attributing too much 
merit to any department of his Majesty’s 
government, has taken an opportunity, 
upon a recent occasion, to give the sup- 
port of his unqualified approbation to the 
manner in which the Hulks have been 
managed of late years. The public 
believe that these vessels are scenes of 
disorder, and schools of vice, where every 
spark of goodness that may yet remain in 
the breast of the offender, must be extin- 
guished, and many a prisoner has been 
matured in vicious knowledge, and trained 
up to deeds of greater outrage, than those 
which originally brought him under the 
censure of the law. In conformity to this 
opinion the committee of 1812, inspeaking 
of the general effects of the existing 
arrangements, have stated in their Report 
(a report, be it remembered, not founded 
upon the testimony of persons complaining 
of wrongs, and seeking to excite sympathy 
by exaggerated representations of their 
own sufferings, but resting upon the evi- 
dence of the officers belonging to the 
Hulk Establishment) that “ they cannot 
but consider the situation of the convicts 
imprisoned on board the Hulks, upon their 
present plan, as one from which these 
persons must be expected to return into 
society with more depraved habits and 
dispositions than those with which they 
went into confinement.” 

The committee, however, did not re- 
commend that this establishment should 
be discontinued; on the contrary, they 
were of opinion that the existing evils 
might be lessened, if not entirely removed, 
by alterations, the outline and principles 
of which are suggested in the Report. 
They were sensible that these Floating 
Prisons possess two very great advantages 
over every other place of confinement: 
First, that of being, beyond all comparison 
cheaper than any building which can be 
erected, for the same purpose, on shore ; 
and, secondly, that of being moveable 
from place to place. <A vessel, which 


would not be worth more than 3,000/. or 

4,000/. to break up, may be converted 

into a suitable abode for some hundreds of 
(3 P) 
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risoners for 5,000, or 6,000/. more, 
making, in the whole, 8,000/. or 10,0001. 
while a place of confinement could not be 
provided for the same number on land, 
under many times that sum. The capa- 
bility of being transferred, as occasion 
may require, to any port or place, acces- 
sible by water, is a convenience, of which. 
it is hardly possible to calculate the value, 
with reference to the employment of the 
convicts, there being always a demand for 
that description of labour in which these 
persons can most usefully be employed 
in the neighbourhood of the navigable 
rivers and barbours of this country; par- 
ticularly in the great public works carried 
on in the Naval and Ordnance Depart- 
ments. 

Bat in Hulks, as in any other places of 
confinement, great evils may prevail from 
defective arrangements, or under an im- 
perfect system of management; and I 
think I shall be able to satisfy the House, 
that, owing to these causes, and these 
causes only, great evils have prevailed in 
these prisons, from the passing of the 
24th Geo. 3, (the Act under which the 
Huik Establishment is still regulated) up 
to the present time. 

By this statute the management of the 
convicts is placed in Overseers appointed 
by the Crown, who are to feed, clothe, 
and employ the prisoners in such manner 
as his Majesty shall direct. There is no 
mention of any salary in this Act; the 
overseers first appointed having contracted 
for the safe custody of the convicts, as 
well as for their food and clothing, found 
the vessels in which they were confined, 
and all the officers and servants connected 
with the establishment, deriving the whole 
emolument of their office, as overseers, 
from the profits of their contract, taken at 
so much a head for each individual com- 
mitted to their charge. The consequences 
of this arrangement, formed in opposition 
to the most obvious principles and maxims 
of prison management, were such as ought 
to have been foreseen; the convicts were 
ill treated, and a great mortality having 
taken place on board the Hulks at Ports- 
mouth, in the beginning of 1802, the 
complaints upon that head became so loud 
as to force themselves upon the attention 
of Government, and a commission was 
sent down to Portsmouth, to inquire into 
the condition of the convicts at that place, 
by lord Pelham, then Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. Many abuses 


were pointed out, and a strong observation 
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was made on the obvious impropriety of 
allowing the contractors to manage the pri- 
soners by servants of their own, in a report 
made by the two gentlemen to whom this 
inquiry was committed, viz. the late sir 
Henry Mildmay, and Mr. Neild, also since 
dead. I cannot mention the name of 
Mr. Neild, in this House, without remark- 
ing how much the public is indebted to 
that gentleman for many years spent in 
examining and inspecting the state of the 
different gaols and places of confinement 
in this country, in the course of which 
investigation he corrected, by his sugges- 
tion and advice, many evils and abuses, 
and brought together much useful inform- 
ation, which he has left behind him, to 
prepare the way for further improvement, 
in the laborious and valuable publication 
that bears his name. 

A short time after this Report was given 
in, viz. in March 1802, Mr. Graham was 
made Inspector of the Hulks, under a 
clause in the 42nd of the King, authorizing 
such an appointment. It is a mistake 
to suppose that this statute transferred the 
management of the convicts from the 
contractors to this new officer; it made 
no change whatever in the government of 
the Hulks, it only enabled the Crown to 
name an Inspector, who was personally to 
visit each place of confinement, to which 
his inspection extended, at least once in 
every quarter, to examine into the beha- 
viour and conduct of the officers, the 
treatment and condition of the prisoners, 
the amount of the several earnings in every 
such place of confinement, and of the 
expenses attending it. On these parti- 
culars he was to report to both Houses of 
Parliament, at the commencement of every 
session, and in matters of pressing neces- 
sity, he might report specially to the 
Court of King’s-bench. ‘These were all 
the duties imposed or authorized by this 
Act; and the Inspector was to receive, for 
the performance of them, a salary not 
exceeding 3501. per annum for himself, a 
clerk, his travelling expenses, and all 
other charges incurred in the execution of 
his office. 

In the instrument by which Mr. Gra- 
ham was appointed inspector, under this 
Act, he was directed to send copies of 
all ‘his reports to the Secretary of State’s 
office ; and from this practice has arisen 
the connexion of that office with the in- 
spector, and the present system of manage- 
ment, 

Mr, Graham concurred in opinion with 
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the gentleman to whom I have alluded, in 
respect to the inexpediency of permitting 
the Contractors to find the officers and 
servants employed on board the Hulks ; 
and having farther recommended that the 
Government should take upon itself the 
care of providing the ships required for 
the confinement of the convicts, and 
should limit the agreement with the Con- 
tractors to the supply of their food, cloth- 
ing, and other articles wanted for their 
use, he was employed by the Secretary of 
State to superintend the fitting-up of pro- 
per vessels, to recommend officers and 
servants, to draw up rules and regulations 
for their conduct, and for the treatment of 
the prisoners; to keep and audit all the 
accounts of the establishment, and to exer- 
cise, in the fullest manner, all the powers 
of superintendance and management ; 
and all this Mr. Graham continued to do, 
from the time when his recommendations 
were adopted, until the Report of the 
Commitee of 1812 was laid upon the table 
of this House, without receiving any 
regular appointment for this purpose, or 
any other emolument than the small salary 
which had been assigned to him, under 
the 42d of the King, in 1802, for the com- 
paratively trifling duties required from the 
inspector, under that statute. I under- 
stand that, after that Report was printed, 
a regular appointment was made out to 
Mr. Graham, as overseer, under the 24th 
Geo. 3, in lieu of that which he had held 
as inspector, and I presume a proper 
salary was then granted to him in his new 
character. He has now ceased to have 
any connexion with the Hulk establish- 
ment, having very lately resigned the 
situation of overseer. 

I readily admit that many very useful 
rules were made, for the regulation of the 
Hulks, by Mr. Graham; and that the 
system of management, which grew up 
while they were under his superinten- 
dence, is far preferable to that which pre- 
ceded it. 

In respect to the health of the convicts, 
to their supply of food and clothing, to 
their protection from acts of cruelty or 
Oppression on the part of those set over 
them; the arrangements now existing 
are, as far as I know, satisfactory. In two 
points only, but they are points of primary 
importance, is the system still open to 
censure ; in what regards the moral con- 
dition of the prisoner, and in the arrange- 
ments connected with his employment. 
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the Edgar, of which I shall have occasion 
to speak separately, the prisoners on 
board the vessel are all necessarily dis- 
tributed into three, or at most four, decks, 
or divisions of the ship, after the hatches 
are closed ; from this time, till the con- 
victs are let out in the morning, (a period 
which comprehends in the winter seascz, 
in the dark days, near sixteen hours out of 
the twenty-four) there is not among them 
any officer or servant belonging to the 
establishment: and as the decks of the 
ship are of very unequal sizes, more than 
two hundred criminals, of different ages 
and descriptions, are often thus locked in 
together, during this long period, to fol- 
low their own inventions, without inspec 
tion or control. 

I must be allowed to express my asto- 
nishment that any person who has ever 
bestowed his attention for a moment on 
this subject, can have hesitated to repro- 
bate such an arrangement; the secrets 
indeed of the prison-house none can tell 
but those who inhabit it, and they are, 
unfortunately, of a description which 
renders their testimony of little value. I 
admit also, that they have frequently 
a strong inducement to give exaggerated 
accounts of what passes among them, for 
the purpose of creating an interest in their 
favour, and of stimulating their friends 
and relations to endeavour to procure 
their removal, by a pardon, from the 
scenes of vice and profligacy which they 
describe; but, (to omit all reference to 
practices which rumour imputes to the 
convicts, and the existence of which, those 
who are the most disposed to doubt or 
disbelieve the charge, can never hope, 
while the Hulks continue in their present 
state, to disprove) can any testimony be 
wanted to convince us of the prevalence, 
under the circumstances which I have 
stated, of swearing, gambling, and every 
kind of vicious conversation, or of the 
exercise of much oppression and tyranny 
by those who are most daring and pro 
fligate, over the rest ? 

It appeared by the evidence of the caps 
tains of the Hulks, who were all examined 
by the Committee, that the convicts did 
not dare to complain of ill-treatment fro 
each other; the captains acknowled 
that they themselves could not venture to 
disclose the names of individuals from 
whom they received information of what 
passed among them; and so strongly was 
the danger of disclosure felt in one of the 
Hulks, that it seemed to be the practice 
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on board that Hulk to inflict punishment 
for offences committed below, without 
bringing forward the informer in support 
of the charge. It was also evident that in 
some of the ships neither officers nor 
guards (not even the captain himself) 
could have gone down with safety among 
the convicts after the hatches were closed. 

The captain of the Portland, at Langs- 
ton Harbour, stated, that the practice of 
coining, viz. of beating out half-crowns 
into sixpences, had gone on for many 
years on board his vessel, and that he had 

imself taken thirty-nine of these sixpences 
from one of the convicts, at one time : 
they now coin copper at Sheerness, and it 
1s some aggravation of the offence that 
the metal of which the false money is 
made is stolen from the King’s stores. I 
am also informed, that in some of the 
Halks, there is a manufactory of what are 
called skeleton-keys, made for the purpose 
of opening locks: and one of the chap- 
Jains stated to the Committee, in 1312, 
from his own knowledge, that, in the Hulk 
to which he belonged, indecent toys were 
manufactured from bones for sale. 

The Committee examined the three 
chaplains at that time attached to the 
Hulks, on the moral conduct of the con- 
victs, The chaplain of the Zealand, then 
stationed at Sheerness, gave a very un- 
favourable account of the prisoners on 
board that vessel. The chaplain of the 
ship at Woolwich disclaimed all know- 
ledge of individual convicts, or of their 
general conduct: it appeared that the 
prisoners in that Hulk behaved in a quiet 
and orderly manner during the perform- 
ance of divine service; but this the chap- 
Jain very properly attributes, in one of his 
Reports, to the vigilance of the officers ; 
since he performed the service under cir 
cumstances which did not admit of his 
being either seen or heard by the greater 
part of his congregation. I should state 
that this ship, (which bad not been fitted 
up by Mr. Graham, but had been con- 
tinued irom the time of the Contractors, 
having been purchased from them) is not 
now used as a Hulk, having been con- 
demned as quite worn out soon after the 
Report of 1312 was presented. : 

.. The chaplain who had the charge of 
the Hulks at Portsmouth and Langston 
Harbour, spoke of the convicts under his 
care in terms which, if the Committee 
could have given implicit credit to his 
representation, would have been ver 

satisfactory ; but it was quite clear to all 
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the members of the Committee who heard 
his examination, (and will be so to every 
one who will read their report) that the 
opinions of this gentleman were given in 
conformity to his wishes, instead of being 
founded on any knowledge which he pos- 
sessed of the general conduct or disposi- 
tion of the convicts; and that, in fact, he 
could know little more of these men than 
what he saw when they attended divine 
service. I believe that this gentleman 
preached impressive discourses, and I am 
willing to give credit to what is related in 
one of the papers attached to the Report 
on the table, that half his congregation 
have been seen in tears at one time, at his 
sermon; but I desire the House to consider 
how long, if this were the case, these 
good impressions were likely to have 
lasted, in the present state of the Hulks, 
and what must have been the situation 
and sufferings of the men who were thus 
seen weeping with contrition in the morn- 
ing, when they found themselves shut 
down, without protection, at night among 
their profligate companions, Are we yet 
to learn, that it is sport to men, hardened 
in along course of iniquity, to turn the 
signs of repentance and remorse into 
ridicule, and to disturb the good resolu- 
tions, and wound the feelings of those of 
their comrades, round whose hearts the 
callus of vice is not yet completely 
formed ? 

The Committee of 1812, feeling strongly 
the evils to which I have endeavoured to 
draw the attention of the House, consulted 
the Commissioners of the Navy on the 
practicability of fitting up a Hulk in such 
a manner as would allow of the separa- 
tion of the convicts into many companies, 
or classes, and of their being inspected at 
all times. In consequence of thé commu- 
nications which took place between the 
Committee and the Navy Board on that 
occasion, the Navy Board furnished the 
design of a vessel, fitted up for the recep- 
tion of prisoners, which is annexed to the 
Report upon the table; and soon after 
the Report had been printed, the Hulk 
stationed at Woolwich having been con- 
demned as unfit for further service, a new 
one was fitted up in conformity to that 
design, and placed at Sheerness, the Hulk 
then in use at that place being transferred 
to Woolwich. This Hulk, the Edgar, has 
now been occupied by the convicts for 
more than a year; I saw the vessel at 


Chatham while it was fitting up; and I 
have lately (about a month ago) visited it 
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at Sheerness, that I might Jearn how far 
it had answered the purpose for which it 
was intended. It contains forty-two apart- 
ments, or cells, for convicts, eighteen on 
the lower deck, and twelve only in each 
of the middle and upper decks, (the space 
required for the chapel being taken out 
of those decks) and it has a passage along 
each deck running between the two rows 
of cells, and divided from the cells by 
iron railings. There are now from four 
hundred and thirty to four hundred and 
forty convicts on board this ship; it 
would still be a cheap prison, if only half 
that number were contained in it. In my 
late visit to Sheerness I examined every 
part of the vessel, while the convicts were 
out of their cells; and I afterwards went 
with the officers, some hours after the 
hatches had been shut, (between eleven 
and twelve o’clock at night) through the 
several passages, and into some of the 
cells, where the convicts had not yet re- 
tired to rest; I found nothing offensive, 
no closeness or want of air; and, although 
I will not presume to say, that further im- 
provements may not be suggested in fit- 
ting up the other Hulks, I do not hesitate 
to assert (and in this I believe I shall be 
supported by all who have seen the ship) 
that the Edgar, as now constructed, is 
liable to no objection, as far as relates to 
the health or reasonable convenience of 
the convicts. 

If I am asked what advantage has re- 
sulted from this new method of fitting up 
a Hulk, I am compelled to answer, that 
very little benefit has been yet derived 
from it, owing to great mismanagement : 
on the third night after the convicts were 
placed on board, those on the lower deck 
tore down the bars which divided their 
cells from the inspection passage; and, 
forcing their way through hatches not 

roperly secured into the upper decks, 
induced the convicts confined there to join 
them, and put an end for a time to all 
separation: there were, when this hap- 
pened, no guards in the inspection pas- 
sage ; nor does it appear, that any attempt 
was made to control this violence at the 
time, or to punish or discover the ring- 
leaders afterwards; on the contrary, the 
men were told, that they had now done 
enough, and might as well be quiet ; and 
from that time to this, though the iron 
bars have been replaced, the cells are left 
ye unless the prisoners themselves 
choose to fasten them, which, when they 

ave visited their companions as long as 
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they think fit, and are disposed to retire 
to rest, they generally do. When I went 
down, I found most of the cell doors 
fastened by the convicts, with chains and 
padlocks of their own. The House will 
not be surprised, that the convicts should 
have endeavoured, in this manner, to get 
rid of the practice of confining them to 
their cells, or that the attempt should have 
succeeded, when I mention a fact, con- 
nected with the state of discipline on 
board the ship. Up tothe time when I 
visited Sheerness, beer was sold in the 
Hulk, by night, as well as by day, to the 
convicts, with the connivance, I was going 
to say, but in truth, with the sanction, and 
by the authority, of the captain; and, if 
I am not greatly misinformed, for his 
profit. I also believe, that the means 
which the convicts possess of purchasing 
this beer, have been in general derived 
from the plunder of the dock-yard. The 
captain of the Hulk endeavoured, when I 
was at Sheerness, to persuade me, that the 
convicts did not steal more than to the 
amount of 30/, or 40/. from the dock- yard 
in the course of a year; but I have to 
state, in opposition to this assertion, that, 
in a search made by the police, on board 
the Edgar, in February last, stolen articles 
were actually found in the convicts’ boxes 
to the value of more than 30/., the parti- 
culars of which are enumerated in a list, 
which I hold in my hand, and which was 
enclosed in a letter of complaint from the 
Commissioner at Sheerness to the Navy 
Board. It must be recollected, that the 
purpose for which these men steal, is not 
to lay up hoards, as a provision for their 
future support, but to procure the means 
of gratifying their present appetite for 
liquor; and if plunder to the amount of 
301. has been discovered in their posses- 
sion at one time, it may -be fairly pre- 
sumed, that the annual loss by their de- 
predations should be estimated at a much 
larger sum. 

My right bon. friend, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst), who takes the charge of this 
Bill, in consequence of the illness of my 
hon. friend who brought it in, will pro- 
bably tell the House, that the captain of 
the Hulk alluded to has been dismissed, 
since I was at Sheerness ; and that matters 
will now go on better than heretofore. I 
know, that captain Darling has been dis- 
missed, and I do not mean to deny, that 
this would have been the case, if I had 
not visited Sheerness ; for it happened that 
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the new Inspector, Mr. Capper, arrived at 
that place, while I was there ; and on rm 
mentioning to him the information whic 
I had received, concerning the occur- 
rences which I have stated, and pointing 
out the parties who could prove the facts, 
I found that he had aclue to the same 
discovery ; but why are we to believe 
that matters will go on satisfactorily in 
future under the same system of manage- 
ment? I should here remark, that these 
disorders have not arisen during an inter- 
regnum between the resignation of Mr. 
Graham and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor; the disturbances by which the 
convicts obtained the liberty of keeping 
their cells open or shut at their pleasure, 
took place above a year ago; the account 
of the stolen property found in their pos- 
Session was transmitted to the Navy Board 
in the beginning of February, long before 
Mr. Graham resigned; and the beer was 
sent into the Hulks, according to my in- 
formation, upon the day on which he 
quitted Sheerness. I do not quarrel with 
the compliments paid to Mr. Graham on 
both sides of the House; he is a gentle- 
man of known integrity, and great intel- 
ligence and ability ; he has framed many 
good regulations for the Hulks; and I 
really believe, that he has done more, in 
his occasional visits, towards keeping many 
parts of that establishment in good order, 
than most men could have effected under 
similar circumstances. I do not complain 
that Mr. Graham has not been able to see 
or hear from his residence in London what 
Was going on at Sheerness, at Woolwich, 
and at Portsmouth ; but I lament that, with 
no sufficient means of information on this 
subject, he has been nevertheless consi- 
dered as exercising an effective superin- 
tendence over the Hulk establishment. 
It must be obvious, as the case now stands, 
that in proportion as the merits of the in- 
dividpal are acknowledged, the efficiency 
of the system to preserve the establish- 
ment in a proper state, must be given up; 
and I contend that I am fully justified 
by the circumstances and occurrences 
which I have stated, in pressing upon my 
right hon. friend the necessity of having 
an assistant, or deputy superintendent, 
at each place where Hulks shall be sta- 
tioned. 

There are, however, other duties con- 
nected with the management of the con- 
victs sent to the Hulks, besides that of 
inspecting their treatment and condition 
on board the ship, which might, not in- 
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conveniently, be performed by an officer 
of the description proposed ; and of which 
the due performance Sete they are not 
now executed at all) will, I think, appear 
to this House to be of considerable im- 
portance ; Iallude particularly to the pro- 
priety of keeping accounts of the convicts’ 
earnings. 

When the 42d of the King was passed, 
authorizing the appointment of an In- 
spector, who was to report to Parliament 
(among other particulars) the several earn- 
ings and expenses of the places of con- 
finement, to which that statute related, it 
must, I think, bave been in contemplation, 
that some accounts should be kept in which 
the amount of those earnings might be 
found ; and many gentlemen will proba- 
bly be surprised to learn, that, under the 
system now pursued, there is no account 
kept of the value of the convicts’ labour, 
nor any valuation taken of the work exe- 
cuted by them. Returns are regularly 
made, from each Hulk, to the Inspector, 
of the number of convicts sent on shore, 
and of the particular kinds of work in 
which they are employed, distinguishing 
the number employed in each ; and from 
these returns is made the calculation in 
the Report, which says, that, if the daily 
labour of a convict artificer is valued at 
Is. 6d., and that of a labourer at Is., the 
collective earnings of the men employed 
from all the Hulks, since the last Report, 
amount to the sum there stated. This is 
not an account, but an estimate; and it is 
an estimate founded on very erroneous 
principles. It does not enable us to ascer- 
tain, whether the profits of the convicts’ 
labour have been duly brought to account, 
on behalf of the State, in any public de- 
partment; nor does it furnish us with the 
means of instituting any comparison con- 
cerning the diligence exerted in keeping 
employed a greater or less proportion of 
the convicts belonging to different Hulks, 
or of forming any judgment in respect to 
the degree in which the services of these 
persons are valuable, at the several places 
where the vessels are stationed. It ap- 
peared, from answers returned to ques- 
tions sent by the Committee of 1812 to 
the different dock-yards and places where 
the convicts had usually been employed, 
that the labour of a convict, compared 
with that of a labourer working for hire, 
is considered of much more value at 
some places than it is at others; at 
Woolwich it is estimated to be “nearly 
equal to that of a paid labourer ; at Sheer- 
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ness, the work of a convict is deemed 
equal to about two-thirds of that of a 
person labouring for pay ; in Portsmouth 
dock-yard to one-third ; and in the Ord- 
nance department at Portsmouth to only 
one-fourth. If there be any approach to 
truth in these statements, the calculation 
in the Report annually presented to this 
House, which puts an abstract value on 
the services of the convict, without consi- 
dering where he is poe be is obviously 
incorrect: it is impossible not to suspect, 
that where the labour of the convict is 
least valued, the arrangements made for 
employing him are very defective; but it 
is impossible to draw correct conclusions 
without actual accounts. 

There is another purpose, for which 
actual accounts are wanted, viz. that a 
part of the convicts’ earnings may be ap- 
propriated to their own use, as an incentive 
to industry and good behaviour; and that 
a perecentage on the profits of their labour 
may be assigned to some officer appointed 
to see that they have employment. 

Of the propriety of giving some encou- 
ragement of this kind to the convicts 
(especially during the latter part of their 
imprisonment), I think little doabt can be 
entertained. At present they have al- 
lowances of beer and tobacco at all the 

laces where they are employed, except 
Saosin, different at the different places, 
the amount of these allowances being de- 
termined by the departments in which 
they respectively work, and no officer 
connected with the Hulks having any 
thing to do with this arrangement. For 
these allowances to the convicts, it would 
be proper to substitute a portion of their 
earnings upon the condition of good be- 
haviour, retaining a part of what should 
be so allotted to them, until their impri- 
sonment should expire. It is not parti- 
cularly desirable to provide for the im- 
mediate gratification of these men; it 
should rather be our object to teach them 
the advantage to be derived from the 
accumulation of small daily or weekly 
gains and to create in them, if possible, a 

abit of dwelling with satisfaction upon 
the gradual increase, from their own in- 
dustry, of a fund for their future use. 

The allotment of a per-centage on the 
value of the convicts’ labour to any of the 
officers of the establishment has been 
vehemently objected to, on a supposition, 
that the convicts would become discon- 
tented, if they believed that any person 
connected with the management of them 
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shared their earnings with the public. If 
I thought it likely to produce any such 
effect, I should say, that the regulations 
made for the treatment of persons in their 
situation, though framed with a view to 
their welfare and advantage, are not in- 
tended for their pleasure ; but if discontent 
on the part of the convicts is apprehended, 
and ought to be guarded against, I be 
to ask whether there is not now muc 
more cause for feelings of dissatisfaction 
among these persons upon the subject of 
their labour, than any which could arise 
from the measure now proposed. Do not 
a few tailors and shoemakers, and me- 
chanics, now earn for themselves consi- 
derable sums of money on board the ship, 
while the labourer (who works hard on 
shore in the service of the public, and 
returns to the vessel in the evening in- 
capable, from fatigue, of doing any work 
cn his own account, even if he should 
possess the necessary skill for that pur- 
purpose) derives no pecuniary advantage 
from his labour? There is an instruction 
in the regulations framed by Mr. Graham 
for the captains of the Hulks, that all the 
convicts should be sent on shore to labour 
in their turn; but it was admitted, when 
the captains were examined in 1812, that 
this rule was not observed. I do not as- 
sert, that particular convicts are kept on 
board the ship and allowed to work for 
themselves, by partiality, or from the 
influence of money ; but I am convinced, 
that it would be impossible, as the Hulks 
are now conducted, to satisfy the convicts 
that this is not the case. 

It has been sometimes apprehended, 
that a per-centage on the earnings of pri- 
soners might induce the persons, to whose 
charge they were committed, to over- 
work them, or task their exertions too 
severely; but Ido not believe, that this 
apprehension will be found justified by 
experience ; there is, indeed, a danger of 
an opposite nature, against which it may 
be necessary to gaard, in making arrange- 
ments on this head; namely, that an 
officer having too great an interest in 
the earnings of those under his care, 
might fail to pay due attention to moral 
discipline, upon occasions on which it 
might be likely to interfere with the profits 
of labour, and that in such a case partiality 
might be shown, or undue indulgence 
granted to a good workman; it would, 
therefore be unadvisable to make the 
whole emolument of a person superin- 
tending the convicts dependent upon the 
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amount of their earnings, as he might 
thereby be tempted to walk or look an- 
other way, when the convict was swear- 
ing or gambling, or committing offences 
against propriety and decorum, instead of 
taking a useful hand from employment, 
in which his labour would be profitabie, 
to punish him by heavier irons or con- 
finement: the principle, however, of 
giving some stimulus to an officer con- 
nected with the management of prisoners 
to attend to the employment of them, in 
the shape of a per-centage upon their 
earnings, (a principle sanctioned, if not 
introduced, by the 19th of the King, a 
very high authority on the subject of 
prison management) has been long acted 
upon with the best effects in most of the 
gaols and places of confinement in this 
country, in which labour is turned to ac- 
count: there is, moreover, a particular 
reason for adopting it in respect to the 
convicts belonging to the Hulks ; if actual 
accounts are to be kept of the earnings of 
these men in the different departments in 
which they may be set to work, the per- 
sons concerned in framing such accounts 
must be the officers of these departments, 
and some officer acting on behalf of the 
Hulks; the former will have an obvious 
inducement to put a low value on the 
labour employed, it being for their credit, 
that the works done under their direction 
for Government, should appear to have 
been executed at the lowest possible 
charge to the public; it is, therefore, de- 
sirable, that this disposition to under- 
valve should be in some degree corrected 
by an opposite interest in the party valuing 
on behalf of the Hulks, which may operate 
to keep up the valuation to its just amount. 

To this assistant superintendent might 
also be committed the care of secing, that 
all the convicts were employed on the 
public account, It is extraordinary, that 
it should not hitherto have been the busi- 
ness of any person connected with the 
Halk establishment, to find employment 
for the convicts. ‘The captain of every 
Hulk is directed by one of the existing 
regulations, to send all these men on 
shore to work, when the weather will 
permit; but it is evident, that this direc- 
tion cannot properly be obeyed, unless 
there shall be the means of employing 
the whole number, when they are landed, 
which is not always the case. In fact, 
the captain sends on shore the number 
specified in a requisition, which he re- 
ceives daily from the yard in which they 
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work. I conclude, that the officers be- 
longing to the different yards where 
Hulks are stationed, are instructed to avail 
themselves of the services of these men; 
but it can hardly be expected, that those 
officers should bestow much of their time 
in looking out for work for this class of 
labourers, or should consider the employ- 
ment of them as a primary object of their 
attention; it must therefore frequently 
happen, that a large proportion of the 
convicts are unemployed, 

In the year 1811, (the latter of the two 
years to which the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee of 1812, were particularly di- 
rected) the number of convicts on board 
the Hulks at Portsmouth, Sheerness, and 
Woolwich, was 1564; and the average 
number employed at those places during 
that year (on the days on which con- 
victs worked) was only 831; so that 733 
were left in the Hulks without employ- 
ment; a much larger proportion of the 
whole number than can be supposed to 
have been sick, or infirm, or wanted for 
ship’s duty, on board the four Hulks. It 
should also be observed, that every week- 
day is not, with the convicts, a working- 
day; for, as there is no employment 
found for them under cover, they are 
prevented from working by bad weather ; 
and from some of the Hulks it is not 
thought safe to send them on shore in 
dark and foggy days. The fact, that the 
most is not made of the labour of the con- 
victs, is put beyond all doubt by the 
statements given in the Report of the 
Committee of 1812, concerning the esti- 
mated value of their services during the 
year 1811, founded on returns, made to 
that Committee, from the several places 
where Hulks are stationed. According 
to these returns, the total value of the 
earnings of the convicts at Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, ard Woolwich, in that year, 
was 24,4471, of which sum, the earnings 
of the convicts at Woolwich alone, (480 
only in number) amounted to no Jess than 
14,7511, leaving 9,696l. for the earnings 
of the 1564 convicts belonging to the 
four Hulks stationed at Portsmouth and 
Sheerness. Or, to consider this matter 
in another point of view, if we take from 
the aggregate expense of the Hulk esta- 
tablishment, in 1811, the value of the 
earnings of all the convicts in that year, 
(according to the accounts furnished to 
the Committee) and divide the remainder 
by the whole number of convicts, we 
shall find the charge of each man to be 
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about 18/.; but if we take the expense | make the labour of the conviets as pro- 
of the Hulk at Woolwich, for the same | ductive, generally, as it has proved in 
year, separately, and deduct its separate | this particular instance, I think that what 
earnings, the convicts at that place will | has been done at Woolwich, affords a 
have cost only about 2/. a head.* reasonable ground of expectation, that 
It will of course be asked, how it|the burthen of the convicts upon the 
happens that the earnings of the convicts | state might be materially diminished, 
at Woolwich should have amounted to | (while a great improvement would, un~ 
above 5,000/, more than those of three | doubtedly, be made in their habits) by 
times their number, employed at Ports- | connecting with their labour the atten- 
mouth and Sheerness. This circumstance | tion of an intelligent person, at each 
was entirely owing to the attention paid | place where a Hulk is stationed; by 
to the Woolwich convicts by lieutenant- | making it their interest to be industrious ; 
colonel Pilkington, the officer in command | and by placing over them as many guards 
of the Ordnance department at that place, |as may be necessary to see that they 
who took great pains to turn the labour of | work properly, and to allow of their being 
these men to account; for this purpose | divided into as many companies as the 
he gave them increased allowances, and | nature of their employment may require. 
provided additional guards and keepers to |‘The arrangements here alluded to must 
look after them while at work. The |be made upon the spot; they must be 
expense incurred, by lieutenant-colonel | different at different places, where con- 
Pilkington, on these heads, during the | victs are to be employed, having re- 
year 1811, amounted to 2,055/.; but it | ference to local circumstances, and to the 
was, even ina pecuniary point of view, | particular kind of work which the men are 
money well bestowed. I should observe, | to perform; they must be made in con- 
that the sum of 14,751/., mentioned above, | cert with the officers of the several yards; 
was not the gross value of the men’s | and, above all, to have their full effect, 
earnings, but the net amount, alter these | they must be executed under the obser 
out-goings were deducted. vation of a regular superintending officer, 
I contend, that Woolwich furnishes an | constantly at hand, and competent to see 
example, upon this occasion, which might | that they are adhered to; and not under 
be followed with advantage, at other |the occasional inspection of a person 
places where Hulks are stationed. It | who is to come, four or five times in each 
may, perhaps, be said, that we shall not | year, from London for that purpose. 
easily find men of equal talents with those | The class of persons from which a de- 
of lieutenant-colonel Pilkington, to super- | puty superintendent might most conve- 
intend the employment of convicts; and | niently and properly be selected, seems 
that, if we had such persons to undertake |to be that of the lieutenants of the 
that duty, we could not give them the | navy upon half-pay, among whom may 
advantage of being at the head of the | be found many a meritorious individual, 
public departments, in the yards where | rendered unfit for the active pursuit of his 
the convicts are to be employed ; a cir- | profession by the loss of a limb, or by 
cumstance which must have greatly faci- | some wound or injury received in the 
litated lieutenant-colonel Pilkington’s ex- | service of his country, but qualified for 
ertions. But, allowing all due weight to | the superintendence of a concern of this 
this observation, and admitting that, for | nature, by a clear head, strict principles 
these reasons, it may not be practicable to | of honour and integrity, and habits of dis- 
cipline and command. The commissioner 
* The net charge of the convicts for | of a dock-yard would not think it beneath 
1811, is stated in the Report at 41,8811, him to communicate freely, upon all 
which, for 2,044 convicts, would be above | points relative to the convicts, wih a 
20/. per man; but the expense of fitting person of this description; who would, in 
up a new Hulk in that year (4,250/.) ‘that case, be treated, by the other of- 
should be deducted, which would leave | ficers of the yard, with a degree of re+ 
the net charge 37,631/., reducing the | spect and consideration, that would be 
cost per head to between 18/. and 19/. | of great use to him in the execution of 
The net charge of the Woolwich Hulk | his office. 
for 1811, is stated in the Report at 974/.,| It has been apprehended, by some per- 
which, for 480 men, is a little more than | sons, that any attempt to procure actual 
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attended with much inconvenience. It 
is admitted, that there will be no more 
difficulty, or trouble, in keeping these 
accounts, than in the case of common la- 
bourers; but it has been surmised, that 
although the officers of the different yards 
are willing enough to accept of the work 
of these men, while it goes for nothing, 
and the value of it does not enter into the 
calculation of what is spent in the yard, 
the employment of them will be disliked, 
and endeavours wiil be made (at least in 
some of the yards) to get rid of them alto- 
gether, if their services are to be esti- 
mated, and their earnings brought to ac- 
count. I will not undertake to say, that 
some practical difficulty may not occur, 
in framing proper arrangements upon this 
head, from the cause here stated; but the 
House will, Iam sure, agree with me in 
thinking that difficulties of this nature are 
not tu be submitted to as insuperable, but 
should be encountered and controlled by 
the authority of Government; and will be 
ready to vest powers in any quarter, in 
which they may be required, for that 
purpose. I must here remark, that, if 
there be any ground for such an appre- 
hension as that to which I have now 
alluded, it strongly fortifies the arguments 
in favour of the expediency of appointing 
deputy superintendents at each of the 
places where there are Hulks, as it con- 
stitutes of itself a sufficient reason for the 
residence, at every such place, of an of- 
ficer of a higher description than that of 
a captain of a hulk, or an ordinary clerk, 
to see that justice is done to the public 
and to the convicts. 

I know that, in the opinion of many 
gentlemen, there can be nothing less 
likely to succeed, no project more vision- 
ary, than an attempt to produce amend- 
ment on board the Hulks. We cannot, 
indeed, give to the offender, in these 
prisons, the advantage, which would be 
afforded to him in a penitentiary, of re- 
flecting, in a separate cell, without inter- 
ruption, on his past life and future pro- 
Spects ; but with the means of inspection 
and separation, which experience has 
shown to be attainable in the vessel, and 
with due attention to the convict on shore, 
we shall at least be able to keep him from 
the commission of fresh offences against 
law or good order, doring his imprison- 
ment; from stealing—from gambling and 
swearing—from drinking and quarrelling 
—from the use of indecent or profane 


language, and from vicious conversation 
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ofevery kind. Will it be contended, that 
the prevention or interruption of these 
practices, for seven or fourteen years of a 
man’s life, will have no influence on his 
future conduct and character? Can it be 
supposed, that the evil propensities of 
men, which are invariably confirmed and 
nourished by habitual indulgence, will 
not, on the other hand, be weakened, in 
some degree, by long restraint? Will not 
employment, though on compulsion, create 
a habit of industry? Are not the habits 
of mankind, in general, formed by a 
course of discipline and education, not 
adopted from ehoice, but imposed, for 
their benefit, by the will of others? But 
to lay aside, for a moment, all question 
of amendment and reform, it will be a 
great point gained, if we only prevent 
the offender from becoming worse on 
board the Hulks, and redeem this esta- 
blishment, in some measure, from the ob- 
loquy which is now attached to it (and 
justly) in the public mind. The objec- 
tion now felt, to employ a person who has 
lately quitted the Hulks, is not that he has 
been criminal, but that his crime has been 
punished ; it is not that he committed an 
offence seven or fourteen years ago, but 
that he has passed seven or fourteen years 
of his life in the pestilential air of an ill- 
regulated prison. Let these places of 
confinement be put upon a proper foot- 
ing, and the convict will not experience 
the difficulties, which he now finds, in 
procuring an honest livelihood on his dis- 
charge; nor can I see any reason why, 
after this shall have been done, arrange- 
ments may not be formed for giving em- 
ployment to such of the convicts leaving 
the Hulks, as may be inclined to accept 
it, not in a separate establishment for that 
purpose (which might, perhaps, be objec- 
tionable, as pointing out these persons too 
much to the notice of the public), but 
among the numerous labourers and manu- 
facturers employed in different works by 
Government. To this point, also, the at- 
tention of a deputy superintendent might 
possibly be directed with advantage. 

I am aware that I have extended my 
observations upon this subject to a con- 
siderable length; but it will, I am sure, be 
felt by the House to be a. subject of no 
ordinary importance. If the system of 
management, pursued in these great na» 
tional receptacles for convicted felons, 
concerned only, in iis consequences, the 
individuals confined in them, it would still 
deserve the notice of this House; but if 
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the present state of these prisons be among 
the causes, to which it is owing that the 
criminals of the present time are not only 
increasing in number, but are every day 
becoming more daring and more dex- 
terous, the evil is one which demands the 
serious consideration of every member of 
the Legislature, as materially affecting the 
comfort and happiness of every class of 
his Majesty’s subjects—of every private 
family in this kingdom. The people of 
this highly-favoured country, fenced in, 
and guarded by the sea, and relying, with 
a confidence warranted by experience, 
on the exertions of their navy, to protect 
them against invasion, know comparative- 
ly but little of the evils and anxieties of 
foreign warfare ; but the danger of these 
domestic enemies is ever present—it meets 
us in the ordinary business and transac- 
tions of life—it follows us into our cham- 
bers and private retreats—it disquiets the 
minds of persons of all ranks and condi- 
tions, and of the most retired habits—of 
thousands, by whom the convulsions 
which agitate the continent of Europe are 
unheeded, and whose rest the name of 
Buonaparté, when his power was at its 
greatest height, never disturbed. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that as the hon. 
gentleman’s remarks applied rather to the 
details than to the principle of the Bill, 
they would be more appropriate in the 
committee than on the present occasion. 
But as to the classification of the prisoners 
on board the Hulks, and securing their 
due separation, he feared that such a sys- 
tem could never be found so practicable 
in the Hulks as in those penitentiaries 
which were justly the subject of the hon. 
member’s panegyric. The utmost effort 
would, however, be made to improve the 
arrangements in the Hulks; and with that 
view it was intended to construct seven 
or eight different compartments, among 
which the prisoners would be distributed 
by the governors, with the approbation 
of others, according to the degree of their 
crimes, the actual or probable reform of 
their morals, and the decency of their 
manners. Thus he hoped that provision 
would be made to guard against the gene- 
ral contamination which was justly to be 
apprehended from the indiscriminate in- 
tercourse of different descriptions of pri- 
soners. He could assure the House, that 
nothing was neglected that promised to 
benefit the system of imprisonment under 
consideration. In order to encourage the 
- Yeformation of prisoners in the Hulks, it 
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had been for some time the established 
practice to make a quarterly report to the 
Prince Regent of such prisoners as were 
thought deserving of royal. clemency, 
which was never refused to proper objects ; 
and the release of such persons must na- 
turally have the best effects on the conduct 
of other prisoners. Another important 
improvement, too, was intended, and it 
formed a part of the Bill before the House, 
namely, that all prisoners transmitted to 
the Hulks should bring with them an ac- 
count of their conduct at the prison from 
whence they came, also of the offence of 
which they were convicted, together with 
their trial and convictions. Thus the 
governor of the Hulks would be at the 
outset enabled to form a judgment how to 
class each prisoner so as more effectually 
to provide against improper intercourse. 
The right hon, member, after replying 
to the observation that prisoners in the 
Hulks cost the country more than those 
confined in the penitentiaries, by stating, 
that the former must have an allowance 
of beer from the much harder work in 
which they were employed, added, that 
such improvements as were in contem- 
plation, he hoped, would be productive 
of a satisfactory result. 

Sir Samuel Romilly strongly objected, 
not merely to the details, but to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill under consideration; be- 
cause by that Bill it was proposed to per- 
petuate a system of transportation, which 
was found utterly ineffective for the pur- 
pose it professed. The rational object of 
all punishments, short of death, was ob- 
viously to reform the offender. But those 
who suffered transportation were generally 
initiated in new crimes, introduced to 
worse habits, and in every respect dis- 
posed to much more mischief to society 
than they were inclined to, or qualified 
for, before their transportation. The 
question, then, for the House to consider 
on this occasion, was, whether a system, 
found so defective, ought to be continued ; 
for the Bill under discussion referred to 
transportation as well as to the hulks. 
With respect to the latter, he saw no rea- _— 
son why any large number of prisoners 
should be confined together in one vessel ; 
but he objected to the system of the Hulks 
altogether, whether they were to be used 
as a place of punishment, or for the tem- 
porary confinement of persons meant to 
be transported. In either case these Hulks 
were exceptionable, especially as no pro- 
vision was or could be made in such 
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places to prevent that contaminating in- 
tercourse, which served to introduce pri- 
soners to vices with which they were be- 
fore unacquainted, to teach them new 
sources of villainy. This was particu- 
larly to be deplored with regard to those 
unfortunate persons of tender years, who 
were so often confined in the Hulks, There 
were at the present moment on board the 
Hulks some children of the age of 14, 153, 
12, and even I1 years of age; and it was 
a fact, that within the last four years no 
Jess than 105 children, under 16 years of 
age, had been transported to Botany Bay ; 
yet it was notorious, that crimes had con- 
tinued to increase ; and did not such in- 
crease prove the radical deficiency of our 
system of police? That system ought, 
therefore, to be inquired into, and pecu- 
liarly deserved the attention of Parlia- 
ment; for as it was the object of all pu- 
nishment and criminal Jaw to prevent 
offences, the system which failed to answer 
that end ought to be corrected. The 
House could hardly imagine the extent to 
which the progressive increase of crimes 
had gone of late years. But he had to 
state, from authentic returns, that while 
the number of committals in London in 
the year 1806 amounted only to 849, 
they reached in 1813 to 1,278; so that in 
the former year those committals were 


one-third less than in the latter, and this | 


extraordinary increase of crime had taken 
place, let it be observed, in a period of 
war; although whatever calamities be- 
longed to war, it had generally been re- 
marked to have the effect of producing a 
diminution of crime, from the number of 
persons which it required for the army 
and navy. With this statement, then, 
before the House, he hoped that he should 
not say in vain that our system of police 
ought to be inquired into, and especially 
that a mode of punishment ought not to 
be tolerated, which, instead of reducing, 
operared to augment criminality. For 
what a serious responsibility would the 
House incur if it overlooked the subject, 
especially with regard to the poor child, 
who, probably from want of education, 
was led into delinquency, and consigned 
to a species of imprisonment which only 
served to qualify him for the worst crime, 
antil at last the law exacted his life as 
the penalty of that contamination which 
its own injudicious exercise created. Thus, 
punishment, instead of effecting reform, 
rendered those who were the objects of it 
avorse than before, He attributed a great 
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part of the existing evil to the defective. 
state of the police of the metropolis. By 
the present system, the police officers had 
the strongest interest not to put down 
young offenders, but to allow them to go 
on until thejr crimes became so enormous, 
as to be very profitable. It was the most 
serious duty of the House to inquire into 
all these circumstances, and most espe- 
cially into the disgracetal fact of the great 
increase of crimes. He wished that the 
Bill might be stopped in its progress. If 
not, he implored the House to do no more 
in the present session than pass a tem- 
porary Bill for a twelvemonth, and in the 
mean time institute an inquiry into the 
various circumstances to which it related. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that the Bill 
must pass, but that he had no objection to 
limit its duration. 

Mr. Bennet contended, that the Bill had 
been introduced in June instead of Fe- 
bruary, because it was known that the 
attendance of members would be thin, and 
that it would thereby escape much dis- 
cussion. Conceiving that the Report of 
the Committee on the punishment of 
transportation to Botany Bay had been 
miserably defective, he pledged himself 
in the next session (if no one better quali- 
fied should undertake the task) to move 
for a committee to inquire not only into 
that subject, but into the state of the 
Hulks, and the Police of the metropolis. 

Mr. W. Smith regretted that the mea- 
sure had not been brought forward at an 
earlier period of the session, but thought 
that some of the excellent suggestions of 
his hon. and learned friend might still be 
introduced into it. 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed a similar opi- 
nion; and dwelt on the improvement 
among the lower orders which the newly 
adopted mode of general education was 
calculated to produce. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
Committee, After some discussion, in 
which Mr. Holford, Mr. Bathurst, and 
Mr. Wilberforce participated, a clause pro- 
posed by Mr. Holford to limit the dura- 
tion of the Bill to the Ist of May next 
was agreed to ; and the House having re- 
sumed, the Report was ordered to be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 


Stamp Duties Bit.) The order of 
the day having been read for the House 
to resolve itself into a committee on the 
Stamp Duties Bill, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
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he was desirous of dividing the Bill into 
two parts, in order that the one com- 
prising those objects to which no objection 
existed, might as.speedily as possible pass 
into a law. With respect to the other, 


he should merely move that the blanks. 


be filled up, with a view to its future re- 
commitment. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it was ordered to be an in- 
struction to-the Committee to divide the 
Bill into two parts. He then moved, that 
the Speaker should leave the chair. 

Mr. Grenfell expressed the satisfaction 
which he felt at the adoption by his right 
hon. friend, of the principle with respect 
to the Bank compensation for stamps that 
had been pointed out to bim in the first 
instance, although he differed from him as 
to the application of that principle, He 
recommended that the average should be 
taken, not of the last three years, but of 
the last twelvemonth. He observed, that 
in consequence of the oversight on this 
subject of his right hon. friend’s prede- 
cessors, the public had lost, and the Bank 
of England had gained, many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
the mode in which he proposed to apply 
the principle adverted to by his hon. 
friend. The compensation which the Bank 
would pay at present would be 87,0001. : 
being an increase by the present Bill of 
45,000I.,asum much exceeding that which 
the Bank would have to pay if the new 
duties were actually imposed on their 
paper. He maintained, that to take the 
average of three years, was preferable to 
taking the average of the last twelvemonth 
only. It was his intention to propose that 
the operation of the measure, as it affected 
the Bank, should be co-existent with the 
restriction on their payments in specie. 

Mr. Mellish said, that all the merit of 
the arrangement with the Bank was not 
due to the hon, gentleman (Mr. Grenfell), 
because that arrangement was founded on 
the consent of the Bank itself. The year 
1814 was one in which the expenditure 
had been very great, which was the cause 
of the increased issues of the Bank in that 
year ; it would be therefore unfair to take 
the average of that year as a scale for the 
amount of duties. 

Mr. Bankes bore testimony to the merit 
of Mr. Grenfell, as the gentleman to 
whom this arrangement was owing. He 
thought no indulgence was due to the 
Bank, as it had derived great profit from 
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the measures adopted by Parliament; and 
he did not think it would be fair in that - 
body to oppose a proposition to fix the 
amount of the composition to be paid for 
stamps, by the amount of their issues, for 
the last twelve months. 

Mr. Forbes thought the Bank should be 
put on the same footing with private 
bankers; and by the accounts which he 
had moved for on a former day, of the 
number of notes of each description in 
circulation, it would be in the power of 
the House to calculate to a shilling the 
sum which should be paid. 

The Bill went through a Committee. 
The House having resumed, on the ques- 
tion that the Report be received, 

Mr. Grenfell said, that when the Bill 
was again referred to a committee, he 
should propose a clause to carry into 
effect his ideas of the proper arrangement 
to be made with the Bank. 

Mr. Forbes said a few words in support 
of the proposition of Mr. Grenfell. 

Mr. C. Smith observed, that the Bank 
should always be regarded by the House 
with a favourable eye, for having afforded 
great assistance to the public, as well as 
for having been a main support of our 
commerce in the late war. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he considered the public faith so far 
pledged to the Bank, that a revision of 
the present engagements with them could 
not take place without their consent. He 
wished to suggest that consideration to 
the hon. gentleman, at the same time 
pledging himself to reconsider the subject. 

Mr. Wynn was of opinion the public 
faith was not pledged to the Bank, any 
more than to individuals who compounded 
for the dog duty as packs of hounds. He 
suggested that the duty should be taken 
off the patents of sherifis, which only pro« 
duced 2,0001. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
would take that subject into consideration. 
The office of sheriff was certainly one 
which, neither on account of its profit or 
pleasure, was a fair subject of taxation. 

Mr. Butterworth wished to suggest the 
propriety of some regulation as to the pers 
centage on wills and administrations, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said; 
that after an examination of the subject, 
he was convinced of the impracticability 
of any arrangement. 

The Report was then brought up, and 
ordered to be taken into further conside- 
ration on Monday. 
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Tuanks To THE Duke or WELLING- 
TON, Prince Biucuer, AND THE ALLIED 
Armigs.] The order of the day for sum- 
moning their lordships being read, 

Earl Bathurst rose, pursuant to the 
notice which he had given, to move the 
Thanks of the House to the duke of Wel- 
Jington, and the Army under his command, 
for those transcendant exertions which led 
to the victory of the 18th of this month. 
He was awere that their lordships must be 
eager to discharge the debt of gratitude 
to the duke of Wellington, who had now 
so gloriously opened the campaign, and 
relieved them from the anxiety which all 
must have felt for some time past. How- 
ever sanguine any of them might have 
been as to the final result, yet there were 
none who must not have experienced the 
utmost anxiety with respect to the turn 
which the campaign might take at the 
commencement. That campaign was 
begun by Buonaparté himself. He had 
not, for this time at least, to blame the 
elements: He had not to accuse the 
seasons, nor the defection of those from 
whom he expected support. He could 
not say that he was obliged to commence 
the battle by those to whose measures he 
was compelled to yield, contrary to his 
own better judgment. It was completely 
his own act and choice. He had the 
choice of the time, of the place, and of 
the adversary with whom he might be 
desirous tocontend. Under these circum- 
stances, he had begun the battle, and he 
had failed. His attacks were repulsed ; 
the order was reversed—he was attacked 
in his turn. His boasted genius shrunk 
under the ascendency of the mightier 
genius of him by whom he was opposed, 
and the result was the complete rout and 
overthrow of the French army. As most 
of the transactions which had taken place 
on this memorable day must be fresh in 
their lordships recollection, he did not 
feel himself called upon to enter much 
into detail: but there was one point con- 
nected with the duke of Welligton, to 
which, on this occasion, it was not out of 
place to call their lordships attention. It 
had been observed, with reference to the 
campaigns in the Peninsula, that the duke 
of Wellington’s system had been, not to 
attack, but to wait for the attack of the 
enemy,and take advantage of the situation 
of the enemy when they were repulsed ; 
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and many thought that he acted in this 
manner, from a prudent attention to that 
part of the military science in which he 
found himself strongest. The duke of 
Wellington had, indeed, acted on this 
principle, during a great part of the time 
when he was employed in the Peninsula: 
but this was owing to the necessity of 
contending with inferior numbers against 
thé enemy. When, in the year 1813, he 
was enabled to commence operations 
with forces more nearly approaching to 
an equality, their lordships knew how the 
system was changed. The rapid advance 
to Vittoria, and the splendid victory which 
had been there acquired, and to which 
the present bore a sirong resemblance, 
could never be forgotten. The duke of 
Wellington then proved that his great 
genius was no less powerful in the mili- 
tary science of attack than it was in that 
of defence. In this battle both these at- 
tainments were displayed in the most 
remarkable manner. Before he came to 
the operations on the 18th, he was anxious 
to make one or two observations respect- 
ing those of the 16th. It was due to the 
brave men who fell on that day not to 
pass it over entirely in silence. On the 
evening of the 15th, the duke of Welling- 
ton received the intelligence that the 
Prussians had been attacked by the 
enemy, and the forces in the neighbour- 
hood were immediately ordered to advance. 
The Prussians were driven from their posts 
at Sambref with loss. On the 16th, ge- 
neral Picton’s division, with the duke of 
Brunswick’s corps, and the Nassau regi- 
ment, were attacked at Genappe. The 
battle lasted the whole of the day. The 
Prussians were likewise attacked in their 
position, and Buonaparté claimed a victory 
over both: but it was clear that the Prus- 
sians maintained their position ; and so far 
were they from being driven out, that 
they did not leave it till the attack for that 
day was concluded. Our troops likewise 
maintained their position; they passed 
the night there ready for a renewal of 
the contest next day. But the Prussians 
having lost 16,000 men on that occasion, 
from their refusing to take quarter, and a 
great proportion of their forces not having 
yet come into line, it was deemed by 
marshal prince Blucher most prudent to 
retire upon their reinforcements. In con- 


sequence of this resolution, they retreated, 
and the duke of Wellington also retired 
with his troops to Waterloo, maintaining 
his communication with the Prussians, 80 
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that he might assist them if they should 
be attacked, and if he should be attacked, 
they might assist him. This position at 
Waterloo was a very strong one, and 
had been noticed as such by the duke 
of Wellington last summer. His grace 
then passing near it, the position struck 
him, and he made a minute of it. He 
stated at the time, that if ever it should 
be bis fate to fight a battle in that quarter 
for the protection of Brussels, he should 
endeavour to do it in that position. He 
knew the importance of the place, there- 
fore, even at that time, and the event has 
shown that he judged well. The enemy 
attacked our troops in that position on the 
18th of this month, with the whole of his 
army, except one corps which was left to 
observe the Prussians. They fought with 
that intrepidity for which the nation was 
distinguished ; but they were met with no 
less intrepidity by our forces, and with a 
resolution and firmness in which the Bri- 
tish forces were not outrivalled by those 
of any nation whatever. In the course of 
this arduous and desperate contest, the 
duke of Wellington performed the duties 
of military officers of all ranks, As a 
commander-in-chief, as a general of divi- 
sion, as colonel of a regiment, he exerted 
himself in encouraging the troops to per- 
sist, and maintain their resistance to the 
repeated and desperate attacks of the 
enemy. Towards the close of the day, 
Buonaparté himself, at the head of his 
guards, made a desperate charge upon 
the British guards, and the British guards 
instantly overthrew the French. The 
battle lasted nearly nine hours, and at 
Jength our troops repulsed these desperate 
attacks made upon them by forces infi- 
nitely superior in number. Here, then, 
the battle ended, as far as concerned the 
attacks of the enemy. But the duke of 
Wellington, with his accustomed prompti- 
tude and decision, observing that the 
retreat of the enemy from the last attack 
was attended with considerable confusion, 
ordered the whole of those of his troops 
who had not suffered in the present con- 
flict to move forward upon the enemy. 
The troops accordingly advanced, at- 
tacked the enemy in their position, drove 
them from the heights, and put them com- 
pletely to the rout. He continued the 
pursuit of the enemy, till the troops, over- 
come with fatigue, could proceed no fur- 
ther, and then the Prussians were left to 
follow up the victory, The consequences 
of this victory, as far as he could at pre- 
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sent state them, were these :—About 
5000 prisoners had arrived at Brussels— 
2000 were on parole, and more were ex- 
pected to be ae in; and besides this, 
a great quantity of ammunition and bag- 
gage wastaken. He was not then speak- 
ing of what was accomplished by the Prus- 
sians during the pursuit, as no regular ac- 
count of it had as yet arrived. Having thus 
stated the nature and extent of the victory, 
there was one point still which could not 
be passed over without observation, Their 
lordships must be sensible that an achieve- 
ment of such magnitude as this could not 
be performed without great loss. It had 
been wisely ordained by Providence that 
we should taste neither of joy nor of grief 
unmixed, and the price at which this 
victory was gained must teach us to check 
our exultation. There were none who 
had not lately looked to our army on the 
Continent, upon the point of commencing 
hostilities, without anxiety respecting the 
result: but how much more keen must 
have been the anxiety of those who had 
friends and connexions among the troops. 
The result must in that respect be to 
many most painful: but still the friends 
of those who fell had this consolation, at 
least, that if those who were dear to them 
had paid the common tax imposed on the 
military profession, they had not paid it in 
vain. Who could recollect without admira- 
tion and sorrow the stern and manly virtue 
of sir Thomas Picton, the firm and amiable 
character of sir W. Ponsonby, or the 
heroic gallantry of the duke of Bruns- 
wick, who, having refused to be included 
in the armistice at Wagram, and traversed 
hostile Germany with his little band, had 
at length here terminated his life in a 
manner so worthy of his own conduct, 
and the race from which he sprung? No 
one could speak on this point so well as 
the duke of Wellington himself. His 
grace had written a private letter to the 
earl of Aberdeen, with intelligence of his 
brother’s death, an extract of which letter 
he begged leave to read to their lordships. 
After adverting to the events of the day, 
and to the death of sir Alexander Gordon, 
the duke of Wellington expressed himself 
thus:— I cannot express, in adequate 
terms, the grief which I feel in contem- 
plating the loss which we have sustained 
in the death of so many valued friends. 
The glory of such actions is no consola- 
tion to me, and I cannot suggest it as a 
consolation to you: but a result so déeci- 
sive will in all probability be followed by 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 23. 


Tuanks To THE Duke or WELLING- 
TON, Prince Biucuer, AND THE ALLIED 
Armiges.] The order of the day for sum- 
moning their lordships being read, 

Earl Bathurst rose, pursuant to the 
notice which he had given, to move the 
Thanks of the House to the duke of Wel- 
Jington, and the Army under his command, 
for those transcendant exertions which led 
to the victory of the 18th of this month. 
He was awere that their lordships must be 
eager to discharge the debt of gratitude 
to the duke of Wellington, who had now 
so gloriously opened the campaign, and 
relieved them from the anxiety which all 
must have felt for some time past. How- 
ever sanguine any of them might have 
been as to the final result, yet there were 
none who must not have experienced the 
utmost anxiety with respect to the turn 
which the campaign might take at the 
commencement. That campaign was 
begun by Buonaparté himself. He had 
not, for this time at least, to blame the 
elements: He had not to accuse the 
seasons, nor the defection of those from 
whom he expected support. He could 
not say that he was obliged to commence 
the battle by those to whose measures he 
was compelled to yield, contrary to his 
own better judgment. It was completely 
his own act and choice. He had the 
choice of the time, of the place, and of 
the adversary with whom he might be 
desirous tocontend. Under these circum- 
stances, he had begun the battle, and he 
had failed. His attacks were repulsed ; 
the order was reversed—he was attacked 
in his turn, His boasted genius shrunk 
under the ascendency of the mightier 
genius of him by whom he was opposed, 
and the result was the complete rout and 
overthrow of the French army. As most 
of the transactions which had taken place 
on this memorable day must be fresh in 
their lordships recollection, he did not 
feel himself called upon to enter much 
into detail: but there was one point con- 
nected with the duke of Welligton, to 
which, on this occasion, it was not out of 
place to call their lordships attention. It 
had been observed, with reference to the 
campaigns in the Peninsula, that the duke 
of Wellington’s system had been, not to 
attack, but to wait for the attack of the 
enemy, and take advantage of the situation 
of the enemy when they were repulsed ; 
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and many thought that he acted in this 
manner, from a prudent attention to that 
part of the military science in which he 
found himself strongest. The duke of 
Wellington had, indeed, acted on this 
principle, during a great part of the time 
when he was employed in the Peninsula: 
but this was owing to the necessity of 
contending with inferior numbers against 
thé enemy. When, in the year 1813, he 
was enabled to commence operations 
with forces more nearly approaching to 
an equality, their lordships knew how the 
system was changed. The rapid advance 
to Vittoria, and the splendid victory which 
had been there acquired, and to which 
the present bore a sirong resemblance, 
could never be forgotten. The duke of 
Wellington then proved that his great 
genius was no less powerful in the mili- 
taiy science of attack than it was in that 
of defence. In this battle both these at- 
tainments were displayed in the most 
remarkable manner. Before he came to 
the operations on the 18th, he was anxious 
to make one or two observations respect- 
ing those of the 16th. It was due to the 
brave men who fell on that day not to 
pass it over entirely in silence. On the 
evening of the 15th, the duke of Welling- 
ton received the intelligence that the 
Prussians had been attacked by the 
enemy, and the forces in the neighbour- 
hood were immediately ordered to advance. 
The Prussians were driven from their posts 
at Sambref with loss. On the 16th, ge- 
neral Picton’s division, with the duke of 
Brunswick’s corps, and the Nassau regi- 
ment, were attacked at Genappe. The 
battle lasted the whole of the day. The 
Prussians were likewise attacked in their 
position, and Buonaparté claimed a victory 
over both: but it was clear that the Prus- 
sians maintained their position ; and so far 
were they from being driven out, that 
they did not leave it till the attack for that 
day was concluded. Our troops likewise 
maintained their position; they passed 
the night there ready for a renewal of 
the contest next day. But the Prussians 
having lost 16,000 men on that occasion, 
from their refusing to take quarter, and a 
great proportion of their forces not having 
yet come into line, it was deemed by 
marshal prince Blucher most prudent to 
retire upon their reinforcements. In con- 
sequence of this resolution, they retreated, 
and the duke of Wellington also retired 
with his troops to Waterloo, maintaining 
his communication with the Prussians, so 
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that he might assist them if they should 
be attacked, and if he should be attacked, 
they might assist him. This position at 
Waterloo was a very strong one, and 
had been noticed as such by the duke 
of Wellington last summer. His grace 
then passing near it, the position struck 
him, and he made a minute of it. He 
stated at the time, that if ever it should 
be bis fate to fight a battle in that quarter 
for the protection of Brussels, he should 
endeavour to do it in that position. He 
knew the importance of the place, there- 
fore, even at that time, and the event has 
shown that he judged well. The enemy 
attacked our troops in that position on the 
18th of this month, with the whole of his 
army, except one corps which was left to 
observe the Prussians. They fought with 
that intrepidity for which the nation was 
distinguished ; but they were met with no 
less intrepidity by our forces, and with a 
resolution and firmness in which the Bri- 
tish forces were not outrivalled by those 
of any nation whatever. In the course of 
this arduous and desperate contest, the 
duke of Wellington performed the duties 
of military officers of all ranks. As a 
commander-in-chief, as a general of divi- 
sion, as colonel of a regiment, he exerted 
himself in encouraging the troops to per- 
sist, and maintain their resistance to the 
repeated and desperate attacks of the 
enemy. Towards the close of the day, 
Buonaparté himself, at the head of his 
guards, made a desperate charge upon 
the British guards, and the British guards 
instantly overthrew the French. The 
battle lasted nearly nine hours, and at 
length our troops repulsed these desperate 
attacks made upon them by forces infi- 
nitely superior in number. Here, then, 
the battle ended, as far as concerned the 
attacks of the enemy. But the duke of 
Wellington, with his accustomed prompti- 
tude and decision, observing that the 
retreat of the enemy from the last attack 
was attended with considerable confusion, 
ordered the whole of those of his troops 
who had not suffered in the present con- 
flict to move forward upon the enemy. 
The troops accordingly advanced, at- 
tacked the enemy in their position, drove 
them from the heights, and put them com- 
pletely to the rout. He continued the 
pursuit of the enemy, till the troops, over- 
come with fatigue, could proceed no fur- 
ther, and then the Prussians were left to 
follow up the me The consequences 
of this victory, as far as he could at pre- 
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sent state them, were these :—About 
5000 prisoners bad arrived at Brussels— 
2000 were on parole, and more were ex- 
pected to be brought in; and besides this, 
a great quantity of ammunition and bag- 
gage wastaken. He was not then speak- 
ing of what was accomplished by the Prus- 
sians during the parsuit, as no regular ac- 
count of it had as yet arrived. Having thus 
stated the nature and extent of the victory, 
there was one point still which could not 
be passed over without observation, Their 
lordships must be sensible that an achieve- 
ment of such magnitude as this could not 
be performed without great loss. It had 
been wisely ordained by Providence that 
we should taste neither of joy nor of grief 
unmixed, and the price at which this 
victory was gained must teach us to check 
our exultation. There were none who 
had not lately looked to our army on the 
Continent, upon the point of commencing 
hostilities, without anxiety respecting the 
result: but how much more keen must 
have been the anxiety of those who had 
friends and connexions among the troops. 
The result must in that respect be to 
many most painful: but still the friends 
of those who fell had this consolation, at 
least, that if those who were dear to them 
had paid the common tax imposed on the 
military profession, they had not paid it in 
vain. Whocould recollect without admira- 
tion and sorrow the stern and manly virtue 
of sir Thomas Picton, the firm and amiable 
character of sir W. Ponsonby, or the 
heroic gallantry of the duke of Bruns- 
wick, who, having refused to be included 
in the armistice at Wagram, and traversed 
hostile Germany with his little band, had 
at length here terminated his life in a 
manner so worthy of his own conduct, 
and the race from which he sprung? No 
one could speak on this point so well as 
the duke of Wellington himself. His 
grace had written a private letter to the 
earl of Aberdeen, with intelligence of his 
brother’s death, an extract of which letter 
he begged leave to read to their lordships. 
After adverting to the events of the day, 
and to the death of sir Alexander Gordon, 
the duke of Wellington expressed himself 
thus:—** I cannot express, in adequate 
terms, the grief which I feel in contem- 
plating the loss which we have sustained 
in the death of so many valued friends. 
The glory of such actions is no consola- 
tion to me, and I cannot suggest it as a 
consolation to you: but a result so deci- 
sive will in all probability be followed by 
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the early attainment of the just object of 
our wishes and exertions, and this may 
afford us some consolation for our loss,” 
In looking at the list of the wounded, their 
lordships found the name of the brave 
ear] of Uxbridge, who had headed every 
charge of cavalry bimself—(Hear, hear !). 
Their lordships would also find many 
names which must be familiar to them 
from the frequent mention which had been 
made of them on the account of their ser- 
vices in the Peninsula; and at the head 
of the list they would see the name of that 
gallant youth the hereditary Prince of 
Orange, who had shed his blood in de- 
fence of the Netherlands, and thereby 
acquired a better title to those dominions 
than mere formalities could afford. It 
would be in vain to attempt to do justice 
to the merits of all those who fell, of 
those who were wounded, and those who 
escaped ; and he should, therefore, refrain 
from a selection of any particular indivi- 
duals, lest the distinction should appear 
invidious. It remained only for him to 
advert to the conduct of marshal prince 
Blucher and the Prussians, to whom,as part 
of the allied forces engaged in these memo- 
rable transactions, it was his intention to 
move their lordships thanks. The duke of 
Wellington had expressed in strong terms 
the assistance which he had received from 
the Prussians. Without that assistance, 
though the attack of the enemy would 
not have succeeded, he could not have, in 
his turn, made that attack on the enemy 
which had terminated in his complete 
rout and overthrow. Prince Blucher him- 
self, worn out with the constant exertions 
of the preceding days, had retired to bed ; 
but as soon as he received intelligence 
that the duke of Wellington was attacked, 
he rose from bed, and himself headed 
a corps to assist the British troops. He 
hung all night on the rear of the retreating 
enemy, and no doubt amply avenged the 
fate of those brave Prussians who had 
fallen in the battle of the J6th, by their 
refusal to take quarter. He had now, 
then, only to move their lordships, 

« That the Thanks of this House be 
given to Field Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Knight of the most noble Order of 
the Garter, for the consummate ability, 
unexampled exertion, and irresistible ar- 
dour displayed by him on the 18th of 
June, on which day the decisive victory 


over the enemy, commanded by Buona- 
-parté in person, was obtained by his grace, 
with the Allied troops under his com- 
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mand, and in conjunction with the troops 
under the command of Marshal Prince 
Blucher, whereby the military glory of 
the British nation has been exalted, and 
the territory of his Majesty’s ally the 
King of the Netherlands, has been pro- 
tected from invasion and spoil.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that it 
was impossible to add any thing to the 
statement of the noble earl opposite, 
the observations which he made on the 
circumstances attending this splendid 
achievement, and the merits of those who 
had fallen, whose loss the noble earl had 
so feelingly deplored ; yet in the absence 
of those who, if present, would, with far 
greater grace and ability, have given their 
sanction to this motion, he could not bring 
himself to give a mere silent vote; and, 
therefore, on this most brilliant, and at 
the same time most awful event, which 
had occurred during his own life, or the 
lives of any of their lordships, he should, 
with their lordships’ permission, say a few 
words. He was the more induced to do 
so from this circumstance, that when he 
first heard of the proposition, he had felt 
some hesitation whether he should comply 
with it. That hesitation, however, was 
not founded on any doubt whatever as to 
the magnitude and importance of the suc- 
cess, but on the appearance which the 
vote would carry, of anticipating those 
great consequences which might probably 
ensue, but the extent of which they could 
not then completely appreciate: but 
when he considered all the circumstances 
of this transaction,—when he considered 
the important consequences which must 
result from it, independent of its military 
or political eflects,—when he contem- 
plated the field of battle as the scene 
where, from the talents of the respective 
chiefs, the rival qualities of the troops of 
two nations were displayed, and the 
powers of every officer and every private 
soldier were brought to a public trial, 
and then looked at the result; great and 
indubitable as he held it to be, it was im- 
possible for him to abstain from doing all 
in his power to render the record of that 
result as interminable and imperishable as 
the glory which had been acquired by it. 
It was not improper, therefore, in the pre- 
sent instance, to agree to this proposition, 
even before they could be apprised of its 
immediate military or political conse- 
quences. The event of this day would, in 
its effects, extend far beyond the fate of 
those who were engaged in it—beyond 
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the other events and interests, great as | would not serve rather to weaken the 


they were, of the present times. 
one of those events which formed the 
most valuable part of national property 
and history ; and like events of that de- 
scription, to none of which this was infe- 
rior, it would become one of the clearest 
titles of the glory of the nation, the char- 
ter of its fame. He should therefore give 
his cordial concurrence in voting for a 


monument as imperishable as the glory | 


which had been gained by the transaction 
and the means by which it had been 
achieved. He wished to be understood 
as likewise concurring in the vote about 
to be proposed for a further provision for 
the duke of Wellington, as an additional 
testimony of the sense entertained by 
Parliament and the country of his trans- 
cendent services, The splendour and na- 
tional importance of the event was such 
as almost to stifle the feeling of individual 
calamity, and to make us look upon the 
brave who had fallen as we regard the 
fate of those “ quos neque lugeri neque 
plangi fas est,’’—[Hear, hear !] 

The Vote of ‘Thanks to the duke of 
Wellington having been agreed to nem. 
dis., ear) Bathurst then moved the Thanks 
of the House to the Prince of Orange, the 
earl of Uxbridge, lord Hill, baron Alten, 
general Barnes, lord E. Somerset, and se- 
veral other officers of distinction; which 
was carried. His lordship also moved a 
Resolution of Thanks to marshal Prince 
Blucher, to the Prussian army, and to the 
troops of the Allies under the orders of 
the duke of Wellington. It was agreed 
to. (See the Resolutions in this day’s pro- 
ceedings of the Commons. ] 


Prince REGENT’s MESSAGE RESPECTING 
AN ADDITIONAL GRaNT TO THE DuKE oF 
Wettincton.} The order of the day for 
considering the Prince Regent’s Message 
being read, 

- The Earl of Liverpool rose and observed, 
that he thought it unnecessary long to 
occupy the attention of the House upon 
the subject of the motion which he was 
about to submit, especially afte: the elo- 
quent speeches of his noble friend, and of 
the noble marquis on the other side, with 
regard to the merits of the great Com- 
mander, and the illustrious army, to whom 
the country owed such a splendid triumph. 
He doubted whether it was in the power 
of words to add to the eulogy which the 
House had heard, but he felt that it was 


not in his power to offer any thing which 
(VOL. XXXI) 


It was | effect of that eulogy. 


He was, however, 
called upon to propose a measure calcu- 
lated farther to commemorate the glory 
of the duke of Wellington, by erecting to 
himself and to his family a living monu- 
ment of national gratitude. Their lord- 
ships would consider the nature of our 
constitution, and what was one of the 
principal objects of that branch of the 
constitution which they composed. That 
object evidently was to transmit to poste- 
rity an hereditary distinction of the talents 
and virtue of the country; and he would 
ask whether a case had ever occurred in 
which any individual was more eminently 
entitled to have his merits so recorded— 
(Hear, hear!] A stronger claim to na- 
tional gratitude could not, indeed, be ad- 
duced, It was, in fact, due in justice, not 
only to this illustrious individual himself, 
but to the nation, to confer upon him the 
highest honour, For it was obviously the 
best policy of the nation to show that it 
was never wanting in gratitude to those 
who bravely fought for its defence and 
security—who contributed to exalt and 
establish the national glory. For ail his- 
tory had shown, that when a nation had 
lost its martial spirit, whatever other vir~ 
tues it retained, it soon became a prey to 
some jealous enemy. As to the expedi- 
ency of the vote which he meant to pro- 
pose, he had to state a few facts. He had 
the honour of being one of the trustees 
appointed to superintend the application 
of the sum which the liberality of Parlia- 
ment had granted as a provision for the 
family of lord Wellington. Last year 
500,0001. was granted, and it was stipu- 
lated that out of that sum 100,000/. should 
be applied for the construction of a suit- 
able mansion, But the trustees, after the 
most indefatigable inquiry, found that this 
stipulation could not be consistently exe- 
cuted—that indeed it would be impossible 
to construct or procure an appropriate 
mansion for the money allotted to that 
purpose—that, as a monument of national 
taste, and of the honour due to the family 
of this great hero, it would be impracti- 
cable to accomplish the object. Nay, he 
could go farther. It was found, that if 
an obligation were imposed upon the 
trustees to purchase or erect a suitable 
mansion, a proper estate could not be ob- 
tained without sinking such a sum as 
would not leave sufficient revenue for the 
support of the dignity of the duke of Wel- 
lington and his family. Then, after such 
(3 R) 
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an action as that of the 18th of Jane— 
after a victory which combined all the 
virtues that belonged to his former 
achievements—which presented a display 
of all the great qualities of a general, 
whether for defensive or offensive warfare 
—whether for resistance or attack——whe- 
ther for gallantry, perseverance, or skill— 
he would ask, whether, after a victory un- 
paraileled in history, Parliament could be 
conceived to do its duty, if it merely con- 
fined itself to a vote of thanks, and de- 
clined to present any further evidence of 
public gratitude to the valiant leader of 
such a signal victory, if it refused to make 
an adequate provision for this celebrated 
conqueror and his family—{Hear, bear !] 
if it left that family, after all his emi- 
nent services, in a state of incapacity to 
maintain its proper splendour. If any 
thing more than the duke of Wellington’s 
public services were necessary, to interest 
their lordships or to indace the House to 
acquiesce in the motion he meant to sub- 
mit, he had to urge the merit of that dis- 
tinguished individual’s personal character. 
He bad for many years been both per- 
sonally and politically connected with the 
duke of Wellington. He had, therefore, 
bad ample opportunity of witnessing his 
grace’s disposition, and he could bear un- 
qualified testimony to his extreme disin- 
terestedness. He had known him inti- 
mately in his official communications, and 
he had found that this gallant warrior, 
while commanding on the Peninsula, and 
even when poor, never received, for some 
years, his due official allowance, Yet he 
never applied for it. Although he made 
many applications for the benefit of others, 
he never made any for himself—{Hear, 
hear!] After farther enforcing the justice 
and policy of the measure, with a view 
to gratify the feelings of Parliament and 
the public, the noble lord concluded with 
moving a Resolution, in pursuance of the 
Prince Regent’s Message, that the House 
would concur in granting such additional 
provision to field-marshal the duke of Wel- 
lington, as might be necessary to aflord a 
farther proof of the opinion entertained by 
Parliament of his transcendent services, 
and of the gratitude of the British nation. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 
Adjourned till Monday. 
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Lord Castlereagh, in rising to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Jast splendid 
triumph of the British arms, was at a loss 
to express the feelings which he expe- 
rienced in common with all who heard 
him. On various occasions he had had 
the honour to address them on the ex- 
ploits of that illustrious Commander, who 
was the subject of the motion with which 
he should conclude; but never, even 
among the mighty achievements which 
had swelled our military renown, since 
that exalted character was placed at the 
head of our army, had it been his lot to 
submit to Parliament a proposition found- 
ed on an event so glorious as that which 
called for the expression of their gratitude 
this day, The present was a triumph of 
such a character, that, without dis- 
paragement to those actions in which 
kis great genius had formerly displayed 
itself, he might say of it—it had 
never happened, even to him, to con- 
fer so great a benefit on his country 
before, It was an achievement of such 
high merit, of such pre-eminent import- 
ance, as had never perhaps graced the 
annals of this or any other country till 
now; and when considered, not only 
with a view to*the immediate loss inflicted 
on the enemy, but with reference to the 
moral effect which it must be expected to 
produce on the war now commenced, in 
the issue of which the fate of this country, 
of Europe, and the world were so closely 
bound up, it must be felt that it opened to 
our view a prospect so cheering, and so 
transcendently bright, that no language 
could do justice to the feelings it miust 
naturally inspire. He sincerely felt this 
to be one of those instances in which the 
victory gained must be depreciated by 
the inadequacy of language faithfully to 
represent the vast service performed. He 
might, therefore, do best to abstain from 
offering any observations of his own, to 
introduce the vote which he had to propose, 
satistied, as he was, that those to whom he 
addressed himself, would act from what 
their own feelings, their own understand 
ings, and their own hearts suggested, and 
not upon any thing that might fall from 
him. But there were some distinguished 
features in this victory which he could not 
be content to pass over in silence. It 
must be felt, that there was in this case 
something in the situation of the hostile 
armies, which, without at all detracting 
from the high merit and military skill of 
the great commanders, who placed the 
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allied force in the position it had occupied, 
gave the enemy a decided advantage in 
the first instance. The war not having 
actually commenced, though certainly it 
had been understood it was immediately 
to break out, had caused arrangements to 
be made different from those which might 
otherwise have been thought necessary. 
The combined armies, it had been found 
expedient to distribute where sustenance 
could most conveniently be procured. In 
the then situation of things, their policy 
was evidently to acton the defensive ; and 
Consequently the power which had to 
choose the period for acting on the offen- 
sive, must necessarily have an advantage 
over the Allies, from the extent of their 
line, in that part of it against which it 
might think fit to direct its first ateack. 
This was unavoidable, as the enemy had 
the choice of the point on which he would 
commence his operations, and as the Duke 


of Wellington and Prince Blucher could | 


not concentrate their forces without leaving 
a large portion of the frontier of the domi- 
nions of the King of the Netherlands open 
to the incursions of the French. ‘This, 
Without militating in the slightest degree 
against the skill of the commanders, 
necessarily gave the enemy, in the first 
instance, the advantage he had described, 
A person in the situation of Buonaparté, 
would naturally, and, he might say, pro- 
perly consider, while contemplating the 
operations about to be commenced by the 
armies now assembling along the whole 
line of the frontier of the country under 
his control, that the course which it was 
for him to take, was that which he (Buo- 
naparté) had determined upon taking. 
Whatever might be the risk of assailing 
the armies under the duke of Wellington 
and prince Blucher, it was obvious that if 
he could bring them into action before 
they could be supported by the armies 
advancing to co-operate with them, the 
chance of success would be greater than 
that which would remain to him after they 
had actually got up. Buonaparté consi- 
dering this, had certainly formed his 
resolve with all that judgment and deci- 
sion of character which belonged to him, 
when he determined on the forward move- 
ment that led to those operations which 
had terminated so gloriously for the British 
and their Allies. In considering the 


amount of the force by which the attack 
had been made, it should be remembered 
that besides the Imperial Guards, Buona- 
parté had under him the five most complete 
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corps of the French army, and nearly the 
whole of its cavalry and artillery. It was. 
but justice to the enemy to say, that in 
the aetions whieh had taken place, they 
had fought with determined courage, and 
well sustained the renown they had 
acquired in former wars. This circum- 
stance served but to add to the lustre of 
the triumph obtained, as it had been 
gained over an army composed of tKe 
most experienced and best disciplined 
soldiers in the world. ‘Ihe number of 
troops who had fought under Buonaparté 
could not be estimated at lessthan 130,000 ; 
and perhaps they woulg not be over- 
rated if they were taken at 140,000. 
They certainly were the flower of the 
French army, brought together frong all 
parts of Europe where they had been 
prisoners or otherwise dispersed, and con- 
centrated for the purpose of making this 
first attack. ‘They were in a high state of 
organization before the return of Buonas 
parté to France ; and since his restoration 
to power during the last few months, every 
care and preparation had been accumu. 
lated upon them to add to their efficiency. 
It was obviously the design of the enemy 
to bring the whole strength of his army to 
bear on the Prussians and English, in the 
hope that striking one great blow against 
them before the other allied forces could 
get up, a most important object would be 
effected, and the hopes of the Allies so 
considerably diminished, as to give him 
advantages which he could not expect 
by other means to secure. It appeared 
that, in consequence of his being able to 
bring superior numbers against any one 
part of the line of the Allies, on the 15th 
he succeeded in forcing the Prussians 
back, and on the 16th, in consequence of 
the superior numbers which the enemy 
could bring against him, it had been 
thought advisable by prince Blucher to 
fall back upon Wavre, to strengthen 
himself by means of the approacting 
force of general Bulow. Notwithstanding 
the intrepidity for which the Prussians had 
always been distinguished, and with which 
they would ever fight under a commander 
so dear to them as prince Blucher, yet the 
French had advanced in such masses 
against them, that his posts had been 
driven in, and he had been forced to draw 
back his right wing. The whole of the 
operations of Buonaparté on that day were 
not directed against the Prussian army. 
Two divisions were sent against che Eng- 
lish, These were met by a body of 
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10,000 men, and this small force had 
given an earnest of the exertions which 
were to be made by the army on this 
occasion, by repelling the attacks of the 
two divisions of Buonaparté’s army, and 
maintaining their position till the close of 
the day. The duke of Wellington had, 
in the first instance, taken up a_posi- 
tion before the commencement of opera- 
tions on the spot on which he thought the 
battle ought to be fought. Marshal 
prince Blucher, however, having found 
it necessary to draw his right wing in 
closer, and to unite with the army under 
general Bulow, it became necessary for 
the English to fall back. In this situation 
things stood on the evening of the 17th, 
when Napoleon having, as he believed at 
the time, such an advantage over. the 
Prussians, that it was unnecessary longer 
to direct so considerable a portion of force 
against them, totally changed the plan of 
his operations. He now sent but one di- 
vision to watch the Prussians, and united 
the rest of his army on the neighbouring 
heights to act against the force under the 
duke of Wellington. From this statement 
the House would see more distinctly than it 
appeared from the dispatch of the British 
commander, who, from that innate modesty 
which distinguished his character, had not 
dwelt on the fact, that at this period he 
was immediately opposed to him who bad 
been called the greatest Captain of his 
age—(Hear! Hear!) Though it was not 
generally known, this was the situation in 
which he had been placed, and in this 
situation for nine hours had he succes- 
sively repulsed all the attacks made by 
the French army directed by Buonaparté 
in person. The powerful and often re- 
peated efforts directed against him wholly 
failed. It was impossible for him ade- 
quately to describe the merits of this 
action. During the whole day the British 
Jine stood immoveable, and there was no 
species of heroism, or of military science, 
which could adorn a field of battle, which 
was not here displayed by the duke of 
Wellington.—(Hear, hear!) It would be 
invidious to make a distinction between 
the different troops engaged, where almost 
all displayed equsl merit. Great, how- 
ever, as that merit was, it was fit that he 
should remark, that with the exception of 
the English force, the army engaged might 
be called a green army, as those who 
composed it had, for the most part, never 
been inaction before. The greater part 
of the force engaged had been newly 
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levied, so that the duke of Wellington 
(with the exception of the English army) 
was at the head of troops almost wholly 
unaccustomed to war. The Allied army, 
from the very nature of its constitution, 
must have been more difficult to manage 
than an army consisting only of the troops 
of one nation. It was a young army op- 
posed to the most experienced soldiers in 
Europe ; and, besides, it was to be remem- 
bered, that 25,000 men under the prince 
of Orange, had been detached from the 
army on the 18th; and when the other 
deductions which had been made, were 
taken into consideration, it would be seen 
with astonishment, that the number of 
men who remained under the command 
of the duke of Wellington could not exceed 
64,000.—He had described the course 
which had been taken, up to the moment 
when the British commander found him- 
self able to act on the offensive. On this, 
as on former occasions, it was proper that 
it should be known how much we were 
indebted to the cordial assistance afforded 
by our Allies. On this memorable day, 
we owed much to the illustrious warriors 
of Prussia—(Hear!) Had they not done 
as they did, the duke of Wellington, con- 
sistently with those military principles by 
which his conduct was reguiated, could 
not have acted on the offensive. Had not 
they shown themselves as they had done, 
to promise success if the attack should not 
be inthe first instance unfortunate, to pre- 
vent disaster if it failed; the duke of Wel- 
lington would not have been able to take 
that course which the energy of his mind 
prompted, and which was encouraged by 
the example of his person, It was paintul 
to reflect that that invaluable life had 
been exposed to more danger thaa that 
of the meanest soldier, The common 
soldier had only bis local duties to per- 
form, but the duke of Wellington was 
every where in the heat of the action, and 
every where in the presence of danger— 
(Hear, hear!)—Having remained on the 
defensive for nine hours, the moment at 
length arrived when he saw there was a 
prospect of acting on the offensive with 
success. He then ordered the line to ad- 
vance. The shock was irresistible—the 
French could not resist our attacks as we 
had resisted theirs; their ranks were 
broken—their first line thrown in disorder 
on the second ; they were compelled to 
fly in the greatest confusion, and the 
English and their Allies became masters 
of at least (as he should suppose) half the 
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artillery of the enemy. He apprehended 
such splendid trophies of victory had 
never before been captured under such 
circumstances. —What the final result 
might be, he could not yet say ; but it was 
glorious to reflect that the duke of Wel- 
lington was enabled at the close of a day 
in which he had obtained a most splendid 
victory, to hand over the pursuit to the 
Prussian army, which, compared with the 
English or the French army, was fresh, and 
ready to receive the charge—(Hear, hear!) 
—The plan of Buonaparté, however com- 
pletely frustrated, did not appear to have 
been unwise ; for if he could not beat the 
forces under the duke of Wellington and 
prince Blucher while they were unsup- 
ported, he could have no hope of finding 
a more favourable opportunity when the 
Aliied armies, now advancing, should have 
come up. Defeated by the valour and 
the military skill opposed to him, he was 
now thrown back upon France, and new 
strength was added to the Confederated 
Powers. The painful reflections which 
must be caused by the loss we had sus- 
tained, he would not enlarge upon on this 
occasion. ‘The friends of those who had 
fallen, would have the best consolation 
that great and feeling minds could know 
under such a calamity. Their distress 
would be softened by the reflection, that 
their relations had laid down their lives 
in a Cause the most just, and in achieving 
a victory, than which one more glorious 
never adorned the annals of this or any 
other country.—It might be unjust to par- 
ticularize individuals, where all had de- 
served so well of their country ; but some 
of the officers who had fallen in the late 
operations, were so particularly well known 
to the nation at large from their former 
services, that it was impossible for any 
man, who had even known nothing of 
them personally, to refrain from the live- 
liest expressions of sorrow on learning 
their fate. If, on this day, he did not 
call the attention of the House more par- 
ticularly to them, it was because he was 
afraid, if he attempted to do so in the 
present instance, some names might un- 
avoidably be omitted, which ought not to 
be overlooked. He would, therefore, now 
confine himself to the more grateful duty, 
—to that which was most exhilarating at 
the commencement of a new war like the 
present. He was happy to be enabled 
thus early in the contest to call upon the 
House to pay that tribute which they must 
feel they so deeply owed to the officers 
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and men engaged in this glorious action, 
by recording the expression of their gra- 
titude to them and to our Allies. The 
confederated soldiers who had fought 
under the duke of Wellington, the sub- 
jects of the king of the.Netherlands, the 
Hanoverians, and the duke of Brunswick’s 
corps, were entitled tothe Thanks of that 
House, as well as our own countrymen; 
and the Prussian army bad the same claims 
on our gratitude. He felt that any further 
attempt on his part to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the House, 
would be worse than useless, and would 
therefore conclude. The noble lord then 
moved, 

“ That the Thanks of this House he 
given to field-marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Knight of the most noble Order 
of the Garter, for the consummate ability, 
unexampled exertion, and irresistible ars 
dour, displayed by him on the 18th of 
June, on which day the decisive victory 
over the enemy, commanded by Buo- 
Naparté in person, was obtained by his 
grace, with the Allied troops under his 
command, and in conjunction with the 
troops under the command of marshal 
Prince Blucher, whereby the military 
glory of the British nation has been ex- 
alted, and the territory of his Majesty’s 
ally the King of the Netherlands, has been 
protected from invasion and spoil.”” 

This motion was carried in the affirma- 
tive, nemine contradicente. [The Speech and 
Motion were followed by loud and long 
cheering. ] 

Lord Castlereagh begged shortly to call 
the attention of the House to the distin- 
guished merit of the prince of Orange, 
who stood first in the next Resolution he 
should have to propose. It was a proud 
reflection for Europe, that in that illus« 
trious young warrior they had a soldier 
bred in the school, and in the principles 
of the duke of Wellington. He had al- 
ready distinguished himself in war, and it 
was to be hoped that the whole course of 
his life would prove him true to those 
principles which he had received from 
that distinguished chief, and anxious to 
contribute in every possible way to the 
peace and happiness of Europe. ‘lo show 
that the sentiments of the prince of Orange 
had already produced the best spirit in 
the Netherlands, he referred to a letter 
which he had received from the Dutch 
Ambassador, in which it was stated, that 
nothing could exceed the good conduct 
and the fidelity of the Belgians to the 
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cause of the Allies. He next took occa- 
sion to lament the death of the duke of 
Brunswick, who had died while fighting 
with that valour which he hoped would 
ever distinguish the princes of his illus- 
trious House. He then moved, 

«“ That the Thanks of this House be 
given to general his royal highness the 
Prince of Orange, Knight Grand Cross of 
the most honourable Military Order of 
the Bath; lieutenant-generals the earl of 
Uxbridge, K.G. C. B.; lord Hill, K. G. 
C. B.; sir Henry Clinton, K.G. C.B.; 
Charles baron Alten, Knight Commander 
of the most honourable Order of the 
Bath ; major-generals sir Henry Hinuber, 
K.C. B.; sir John Ormsby Vandeleur, 
K.C. B.; Geo. Cooke, sir James Kempt, 
K.C. B.; sir William, Dornberg, K.C. B.; 
sir Edward Barnes, K.C. B.; sir John 
Byng, K.C. B.; sir Dennis Pack, K.C. B; 
Jord Edward Somerset, K. C. B. ; sir John 
Lambert, K. C. B. ; sir Colquhoun Grant, 
K. C, B.; Peregrine Maitland, sir Colin 
Halkett, K.C.B.; Frederick Adam, sir 
R. H. Vivian, K. C. B.; and to the several 
Officers under their command, for their 
indefatigable zeal and exertions upon the 
18th of June, when the French army, 
eommanded by Buonaparté, received a 
signal and complete defeat; and that his 
grace the Duke of Wellington be requested 
by Mr. Speaker to signify the same to all 
the officers above named, except lieut. 
general sir Henry Clinton, K.G.C.B.; 
and major-general lord Edward Somerset, 
K.C.B; they being members of this 
House.” 

This motion was carried in the same 
manner as the last. It was next resolved, 
mem. con. 

“That this House doth acknowledge, 
and highly approve the distinguished 
valour and discipline displayed by the 
Non-commissioned Officers and private 
Soldiers of his Majesty’s forces serving 
under the command of field-marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, in the glorious vic- 
tory obtained upon the 18th of June; and 
that the same be signified to them by the 
commanding officers of the several corps, 
who are desired to thank them for their 
gallant and exemplary behaviour. 

“ That the Thanks of this House be 
given to the General Officers, Officers, and 
Men of the Allied forces, serving under 
the immediate command of field-marshal 
the Duke of Wellington, for the distin- 
guished valour and intrepidity displayed 
by them on the 18th of June; and that 
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his grace the Duke of Wellington be de. 
sired to signify the same to them accord- 
ingly.” 

On the Resolution, « That the Thanks 
of this House be given to marshal Prince 
Blucher and the Prussian army, for the 
cordial and timely assistance afforded by 
them on the 18th of June, to which the 
successful result of that arduous day is so 
mainly to be attributed; and that his 
grace the Duke of Wellington be desired 
to convey to them the present Resolu- 
tion,” 

Sir Francis Burdett did not mean to op- 
pose the motion, but he wished to take 
that opportunity of saying a few words on 
a subject which he bad much at heart, 
He concurred in all that the noble lord 
had said with respect to the preat merit 
of the officers and men in our army; but 
there was one observation which had 
been made by him, that was of a tendency 
to create a difference of opinion, which 
on this occasion it was most desirable to 
avoid. He alluded to what had been said 
by the noble lord of the consolation which 
the relations of those who had fallen 
would derive from the justice of the cause 
in which those they mourned had fought. 
It would be invidious to go into this sub- 
ject now, but he thought it was not fair 
in the noble lord to hold such language 
with respect to that on which he knew _ 
such different opinions prevailed, on an 
occasion like the present; when those 
who denied the justice of the cause, must 
ether seem to acquiesce in the descrip- 
tion thus given of it, or be compelled to 
appear unwilling to assent to the motion 
for a vote of thanks where it was so well 
deserved. Whatever opinions might exist 
on the justice and expediency, or the in- 
justice and inexpediency of the present 
war, there could be but one opinion as to 
the merit of the English and their Allies in 
the late struggle—there could be but one 
opinion on the surpassing glory with which 
their efforts had on this occasion been 
crowned. What he would wish to pro- 
pose was this, that the troops who had 
deserved so well of the country, should 
receive a more substantial reward than a 
vote of thanks, however great the honour 
might be of a vote of thanks from that 
House. He wished to lay in his claim 
for an amelioration of the present military 
system, and hoped, when the Mutiny 
Bill should be brought in next year, gen- 
tlemen would not think that the English 

| soldier, who had deserved so much of his 
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country, was the only soldier in the world 
for whom the degrading punishment of 
flogging was necessary. The hon. ba- 
ronet sat down with expressing a hope 
that this subject would be attended to. 

The motion was then agreed to, nem. 
con. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
AN ADDITIONAL Grant TO THE DUKE OF 
We tincton.} The House having re- 
solved into a Committee of Supply, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and 
observed, that the opinion which the 
House had just expressed as to the merits 
of the distinguished individual to whom 
he also had to call their attention, would 
relieve him from the necessity of saying 
much to induce them to concur in the 
vote he should have the honour of pro- 
posing. He was anxious, however, to 
state some peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with it. It had long been the 
opinion of that House and of the public, 
that there was no extent of honours, or of 
pecuniary provision, which could be equal 
to the glorious services achieved by that 
great captain; but still, as honours and 
rewards were the only means by which 
the approbation of Parliament, or the 
gratitude of the nation could be testified, 
it became their pleasing duty to confer 
those tokens upon him. Very liberal 
sums had undoubtedly been voted already ; 
though, at the same time, large as these 
were, he was convinced that all who 
heard him would agree that they were 
not so large as the rank which the 
Crown had bestowed upon him required. 
He wished to state, that since the reso- 
Jution of the House last session, and 
since the passing of the Act by which 
it was carried into effect, much inquiry 
had been instituted by the trustees to find 
a suitable estate and mansion for the duke 
of Wellington, but they had not as yet 
been completely successful. Many de- 
signs, also, for erecting a dwelling had 
been submitted by various artists, whose 
vaiform opinion it was, that a smaller sum 
than from 150 to 200,000/. would by no 
means be sufficient to erect and furnish 
such a mansion as would become the 
gratitude of a great nation for such ser- 
vices as the duke of Wellington had per- 
formed, At the same time, he was quite 


satisfied that a mansion adequate to the 
wishes of the duke of Wellington might 
be obtained for a much smallersum. [ Hear, 
hear!) His intention, therefore, was, to 
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move in the committee, that the sum of 
200,0001. should be granted, and vested 
in the hands of trustees, either to erect or 
purchase a suitable mansion; and if they 
were enabled to accomplish the latter, at 
a less expense than the present vote would 
cover, then the surplus of the grant was 
to go to augment the fund, by which the 
dignity of that illustrious, and, he hoped, 
perpetual family, was to be maintained. 
Before he sat down, he hoped the coms 
mittee would allow him to make a few 
observations upon the transactions of that 
memorable day, which his noble friend 
had so forcibly described. He unders 
stood that the illustrious commander who 
guided the course of that momentous 
struggle, transcended, in his own pers 
sonal exertions, even the great deeds of 
his former campaigns. He had himself 
received a letter from an officer of high 
rank, who was on the field of battle, and 
one well qualified to form a correct judg 
ment, who stated, that the personal exer- 
tions of the duke of Wellington were 
incredible, and threw all his preced- 
ing achievements completely into the 
shade. Atacritical period of the battle 
he took possession of a high ridge, from 
which he declared he would never stir; 
nor did he stir, until he quitted it in 
triumph, At another, when his position 
was strongly attacked, he threw himself 
into the centre of a square of infantry, 
which was furiously charged by the ene- 
my’s cavalry, but which, fortunately for 
his country, and the world, resisted the 
shock with dauntless intrepidity. “I 
mention these things,” said the officer, 
“ because they are precisely those of which 
you will not find a word in his own dise 
patches. [Hear, hear!] Every person 
around him was either killed or wounded.” 
There was another characteristic trait of 
that illustrious commander, which he could 
not abstain from communicating to the 
House. He had seen a letter from the 
duxe of Wellington, dated from Binch, a 
town in advance of the place where the 
battle was fought; and in a postscript he 
says, “ I forgot to mention, in my publie 
dispatch, that 5000 prisoners have ar- 
rived at Brussels, that 2000 are on the 
road, and that more are expected.” The 
right hon. gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing, “ That asum, not exceeding 200,0001, 
net, be granted to his Majesty, for the bet- 
ter enabling the trustees appointed under 
an Act of the last session of Parliament 
for settling and securing an annuity oa 
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Arthur Duke of Wellington and his heirs, 
and for empowering the lords of the Trea- 
sury to advance out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain a sum of money to 
purchase an estate in order to accompany 
the said title, to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the said Act with respect to the 

rchasing a suitable residence and estate 
for the Duke of Wellington and his heirs.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had not the 
slightest intention of opposing the grant, 
as it was the only means now left for the 
nation to testify its gratitude, beyond that 
vote of thanks which they had just passed. 
It remained for the duke of Wellington 
to do that, which he alone could do, to 
add to his own great military fame; and 
he had indeed done more than was ever 
done, he believed, by any single com- 
mander (Hear, hear!]. It was un- 
doubtedly gratifying to the House, and it 
must be gratifying to the country, to hear 
those: individual traits of heroism in that 
illustrious chief, and especially the one 
which the right hon. gentleman had 
related, connected as it was with his entire 
confidence in the bravery and fidelity of 
his troops. If such a trait were recorded 
in history, as having occurred ten centuries 
ago, with what emotions of admiration and 
generous enthusiasm would it be read— 


_ [Hear, hear!]. To see a commander of 


his eminence, distinguished above all the 
commanders of the earth, throw himself 
into a hollow square of infantry, as a 
secure refuge, till the rage and torrent of 
the attack was passed, and that not once 
only, but twice or thrice in the course of 
the battle, proved that his confidence was 
placed not in any one particular corps, 
but in the whole British army —({Hear, 
hear!). In that mutual confidence lay 
the strength and power of the British 
troops. The duke of Wellington knew he 
wassafe, when he thus trusted himself tothe 
fidelity and valour of his men, and they 
knew and felt that the sacred charge thus 
confided to them, could never be wrested 
from their hands [Hear, hear!]. He 
should have been sorry if the votes of 
that day had passed without his presence, 
to express his most unfeigned approbation 
of them. With respect to the loss that 
had been sustained, and which had plunged 
30 many illustrious families in affliction, 
he could not advert to that loss without 
dissenting from an expression used by the 
noble lord, and lamenting the grievous 
fact, that they had fallen in the prosecu- 
tion of a war into which this country had 
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neither occasion or right to enter. Nei- 
ther the events of victory or defeat could 
alter the principle of the war, and his 
opinion remained unchanged upon that 
subject. He could not sit down, however, 
without discharging what he considered 
as an act of duty. He had always been 
one who looked with an eye of extreme 
jealousy to the proceedings of ministers ; 
but their conduct in the prosecution of 
this war, waving for the moment all con- 
sideration of its necessity or policy, was 
such as extorted his applause ; and he had 
no hesitation in saying, that every depart- 
ment of government must have exerted 
itself to the utmost to give that complete 
efficiency to all the component parts of 
the army, which enabled the genius of 
the duke of Wellington, aided by such 
means, to accomplish the wonderful vic- 
tory he had achieved—[ Hear, hear ! }. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
leave to add this observation, that the 
army of France which was beaten was a 
select army, composed of picked troops ; 
whereas the army of the duke of Wel- 
lington was not a select army in any sense 
of the word. Even the British troops that 
were with him, were only such as the 
country could spare him, at a time that a 
strong detachment of its most veteran 
troops had been sent to America, and had 
not yet returned, 

Mr. W. Smith said, he wished it were 
possible that some other mode could be 
devised of rewarding such transcendent 
merit as the duke of Wellington’s, instead 
of a pecuniary compensation. However, 
as all other modes of approbation were 
exhausted, he must at least express his 
desire, that the sum now voted should be 
employed in the erection of a palace, 
| rather than in purchasing one. Every 
| Briton must look at Blenheim with emo- 
| tions of pride and satisfaction very diffe- 
rent from what would be felt if it were 
| merely a house that had been built for 
another, and purchased for the duke of 
Marlborough. For his own part, he would 
rather add 50,000/. more to the present 
vote, if by so doing he thought the erec- 
tion of a mansion for the duke of Welling 
ton would be secured. 

Colonel Gore Langton expressed his 
warm sense of the merits of the duke of 
Wellington, and was convinced that no 
individual in the country, from the first 
peer to the lowest peasant, would grudge 
his share of the contribution. 


Sir W. W. Wynn would prefer a grant of 
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of the reward to the duke of Marlborough. 
To that general a considerable grant of 
lands was given, on the condition only of 
presenting annually to the Crown a flag 
embroidered with fleur-de-lis. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought, 
if a suitable mansion could be obtained 
at less expense than that which would be 
incurred by building one, not to adopt the 
former course, but to erect a palace, would 
be to sacrifice some of the comforts of the 
duke of Wellington to national splendour. 

Sir T. Acland could not but feel anxious 
to mark the sense of the nation on this 
victory in the most distinct manner; and 
he should be much disposed to favour the 
idea of building a palace, if he did not 
feel that any suitable mansion purchased 
for the duke of Wellington in consequence 
of a vote of that House, would bear the 
same character which would attach toa 
palace purposely erected for him. If he 
thought the effect would not be the same, 
he would willingly consent to a grant of 
half a million or a whole one to accomplish 
so desirable an object. The duke of Wel- 
lington had greatly raised the military 
Character of England. In India his con- 
duct obtained for him the approbation of 
his country : he had been praised as the 
saviour of Spain and Portugal. One thing 
only was wanting to complete his own 
glory and that of his country—a triumph 
over him who was said to have conquered 
every other general to whom he had been 
opposed. This object was gained. It was 
reserved for his last triumph, to supply all 
that was wanting to the consummation of 
his glory. Many.had heretofore doubted 
what would be the result of a contest in 
which be and Buonaparté fought hand to 
hand; that doubt was gone for ever. We 
now saw renewed the splendid days of 
Cressy and Agincourt, and this we owed 
to the duke of Wellington, who bad now 
gained the last triumph necessary for his 
own fame, or for that of his country. This 
he could wish to have recorded in their 
proceedings. 

Mr. Whitbread thought, as tiie resolution 
of the House stated the victory to have 
been gained over the French army under 
the immediate command of Buonaparté, 
it would be unnecessary to add that the 
duke of Wellington had triumphed over 
the greatest captain of his age. 

Mr. Ellison expressed his concurrence 
in the vote; after which the Resolution 
was agreed to, nem.con, 
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Commitree or In the Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
propose a grant for the amount of stores’ 
captured by the army under the duke of 
Wellington, during the whole series of 
campaigns in the Peninsula, to be distri- 
buted among the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates, their widows 
and children. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
stated, that the grant now proposed, was 
the fruit of twelve general battles, and 
five sieges; and formed also the value of 
the stores captured on a variety of other 
occasions. He stated, that this was not 
near the actual value of the captures, as a 
great portion bad been delivered over to 
the auxiliary troops serving under the 
duke in the Peninsula.. The amount of 
the grant proposed was 800,0U0/. instead 
of the exact valuation which had been 
laid before the House. The period of the 
grant comprised the whole period of the 
Peninsular war, from 1807 till 1814. After 
some detailed explanations respecting the 
nature of the stores, and the portions de- 
livered over to the different Allied Powers, 
he moved “ That asum, not exceeding 
$00,000/. be granted to his Majesty, to be 
distributed to the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates, serving in the 
British army under the duke of Welling=. 
ton in Portugal, Spain, and France, during 
the years 1809, 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, 
and 1814, for captures taken from the 
enemy, and appropriated to the public 
service; and that the said sum be issued 
and paid without any fee or other deduc- 
tion whatsoever.” 

Mr. Preston objected to the motion. He 
thought the right hon. gentleman had 
chosen a most injudicious time to bring it 
forward; besides which, he did not con- 
ceive there were precedents for such an 
application of the public money, and was. 
averse from breaking in upon the practice 
of our ancestors. If such distributions: 
were fit to be a law of the land, an act 
ought to pass for them; and the army. 
would then be entitled to their regular 
benefit. It was a bad precedent for future 
times, and particularly for an army which 
had been paid as our army had been in 
the Peninsula. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied,. 
that so far from taking the House by sur- 
prise, in consequence of the auspicious 
news which had excited the most generous 
feelings towards the army, he had given. 
notice S) his intention ta move this grant 
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many days ago, and before any intimation 
had been received of the late victory. 

Mr. Calcraft contended, that this was a 
vote of right, and- saw no reason why the 
army should be deprived of it, any more 
than of stars and ornaments which were 
bestowed on them as designations of their 
bravery; He was sure that no man 
would hesitate to vote double the sum, 
though they might vote it with stronger 
feelings of their hearts on a day like this. 

Mr. Rose observed that there was no- 
thing new in the principle of the grant. 
It was thought fit to put the army on the 
same footing as the navy, in regard to 
prize-money, as the navy had, from time 
immemorial, been entitled by Act of 
Parliament to the proceeds of their cap- 
tures. This principle had long been ac- 
knowledged and acted upon. 

General Gascoyne contended that the 
receipt of the value of captured stores 
had long been considered a matter of right 
with the army. It was usual for the army 
to estimate the amount of their prize- 
money by attaching the value of twenty 
guineas to each gun that they captured. 

Mr. R. Ward affirmed, that it was a 
vested right belonging to the army, and 
that so far as the Ordnance department 
was concerned, there was every year an 
item in the estimates of money for ord- 
nance stores which were captured. 

Mr. Forbes observed, that from what 
had been stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it appeared that the 
sum claimed by the army amounted to 
900,000/. He confessed, he regretted, 
that instead of taking 100,0001. away from 
this sum, they had not added 100,000. to 
it, and made it a neat million. He was 
anxious that the-army should not be de- 
prived of a single shilling of what was 
their due, and was inclined to move that 
instead of 800,000. the grant be 900,0001. 

Mr. Bankes, adverting to the right of 
the disposal of captured property being 
vested in the Crown, and to the grant 
arising from an intimation of the Prince 
Regent to resign this right in favour of 
the army wished to know when and how 
such an intimation had been given? The 
appropriation of the sum seemed alto- 
gether completely new. He should like 
to accede to what had been done on former 
occasions; but was not inclined to agree 
to any vote that should have the conse- 


- quence of rendering the war we were now 


engaged in more expensive to the country 
than it otherwise would be, 
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Lord Castlereagh conceived there could 
be no danger in agreeing to the vote. It 
would be deemed extremely unjust and 
unfair to do less by an act of prerogative 
in regard to the army than had been done 
by an Act of Parliament in regard to the 
navy. It had been a principle, from time 
immemorial, to give to the navy the value 
of all the captures they made. But with 
respect to the army, Government did not 
buy from them the whole of the stores 
and property that they captured, but only 
what was serviceable and useful. Perhaps, 
if the particular stores in question, which 
included a vast quantity of provisions, had 
not been purchased at the time of their 
capture, our army in the Peninsula might 
have been in the utmost want of supplies. 
The grace of the Crown allowed what 
was valuable to be purchased, and the re- 
mainder of the property was got rid of 
by the army how they could. The vote 
of the House ought, therefore, to make 
good the value of what the public bought 
rom them. 

A desultory conversation continued for 
some time on the subject, between Mr. 
Bankes, Mr. Rose, Mr. Caleraft, sir H. 
Montgomery, Mr. Lushington, and Mr. 
W. Smith, in the course of which the last- 
mentioned gentleman said it would be 
desirable to know what became of the 
money, supposing the Crown had not 
granted to the army the whole amount 
which the public had paid for captured 
stores, and to what fund it had been ap- 
plied. The question for the grant, as 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was then put, and carried, 


Civit List.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer next moved, “ That a sum not 
exceeding 534,7131. be granted to his 
Majesty, to make good the deficiency of 
the Civil List on the 5th day of April 
1814: and that the said sum be issued 
and paid without any fee or other deduc- 
tion whatsoever.” The right hon. gen- 
tleman observed, that this excess resolved 
itself into two branches,—the increase in 
the diplomatic arrangements resulting 
from the peculiar circumstances of the 
war, and the excess in the household. In 
regard to the latter, after allowing for the 
expenditure occasioned by the visit of the 
foreign Sovereigns to this country; and 
also for the charges incurred by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent on assuming 
the royal authority, it would be found 
that the Civil List bad not exceeded 
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that proportion of excess which was 
estimated by the late Mr. Perceval in 
1805. In 1812, there was an excess of 
expenditure beyond the former year of 
124,000/.; bat it must not be forgotten 
that a considerable charge was thrown 
upon the Civil List by the arrangements 
of that year. It remained for the libera- 
lity of Parliament to provide an increase 
of allowance, for the purpose of meeting 
the ordinary expenditure without any 
excess. At present, however, he should 
merely propose to the House to make 
good the arrears already incurred. 

Sir C. Burrell wished to be informed, 
why no reply had been given to the Ad- 
dress of the House, respecting the regu- 
lation of the Household, and whether it 
was intended to defer the answer till the 
next session ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the estimates had not yet been received ; 
but he certainly concluded, that his Royal 
Highness would be recommended to give 
an answer to the Address before the rising 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Barclay was of opinion, that some 
provision should be made for the liquida- 
tion of his Royal Highness’s debts, and 
also that some arrangements should be 
made respecting the other branches of the 
Royal family. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
a specific provision had been made for 
the liquidation of those debts which were 
ascertained when his Royal Highness as- 
sumed the Regency. A considerable 
portion bad been discharged, and in no 
long time the remainder would be liqui- 
dated, when an appropriation of 50,000/. 
a year would be placed at the dispusal of 
Parliament. As to the other branches of 
the Royal family, he did not think it 
proper for him to make any communica- 
tion whatever to the House without the 
express direction of the Crown. 

Mr. Bankes expressed his approbation 
of the sum proposed to be granted, and 
agreed in thinking that the farther consi- 
deration of the subject of the Civil List 
could be better discussed in the next 
session of Parliament than now. It might 
be proper to grant an increase of al- 
lowance, as the expenditure had pro- 
gressively increased, in consequence of 
the price of all articles of consumption 
having rapidly advanced since the acces- 
sion of his Majesty, and particularly in 
Jatter times; but he trusted, when this 
increase should be made, that as much 
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care would be taken as possible to prevent 
a recurrence of arrears. 

Mr. William Smith complained of the 
great excess in the Civil List during the 
three last years, and declared that he 
gave his voie for the sum with great re- 
luctance, The money, however, must be 
paid, as the loss would otherwise fall on 
those who ought not to suffer. If the re- 
gulations and arrangements proposed by 
the select committee upon the Civil List 
should be adopted, the expense of the 
Crown would be kept within due limits, 
and future applications to Parliament for 
the liquidation of debts would be avoided. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 26. 


AppiTIonAL Grant TO THE DuKE oF 
Wettincton.] The Report of the Com- 
mittee of Supply was brought up, and on 
reading the resolution for an additional 
grant of 200,000/. to the duke of Wel- 
lington, 

Sir W. W. Wynn expressed his appro- 
bation of the vote; but suggested, with a 
view to commemorate the glorious cause 
of such a grant, that the same terms 
should be annexed to it as those upon 
which the duke of Marlborough held 
Blenheim, namely, the annual presenta- 
tion to his Majesty of a flag with a flear- 
de-lis. The hon, baronet also thought 
that some Crown lands should be appro- 
priated to the duke of Wellington, upon 
which to erect the proposed mansion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer concurred 
with the hon. baronet, that the per- 
formance of some honorary service would 
be a proper and becoming appendage to 
the proposed grant. But as to the obser- 
vation respecting the Crown lands, it 
would be seen, upon a review of the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of those lands, that vo such grant 
could be made as the hon. baronet re- 
commended; that, in fact, no adequate 
estate for the use of the duke of Welling- 
ton could be had from those lands. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene thought that, com- 
paring the services of the duke of Marl- 
borough with those of the duke of Wel- 
lington, the grant to the latter was still 
insufficient : the sum voted to the duke of 
Wellington would not, in his opinion, 
purchase an estate of more than 14,0002. 
a year, while the sum of 25,000. per 
annum was at least necessary to maintain 
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the dignity of this illustrious person’s 
family. 

Mr. Wynn said, that an adequate estate 


for the duke of Wellington might be 


made from the New Forest. He differed 
from the last speaker, that the sum voted 
on this occasion was insufficient; for it 
was to be considered, that in addition to. 
the 700,000/. voted, which, including the 
sum under discussion, would be granted 
to this distinguished individual, his pro- 
portion of the prize-money to be voted for 
stores captured on the peninsula would be 
no less than 100,0001. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the proportion alluded towould amount 
only to 50,0001. 

Mr. Wynn thought, that even with that 
addition, the amount of the remuneration 


honourable, indeed, to the giver and to 
the receiver. 

Sir C. Burrell observed, that even if a 
‘suitable quantity of Crown lands could be 
obtained for the purpose under considera- 
tion, such ground would not be so much 
for the benetit of the duke of Wellington, 
as an estate in cultivation. He recom- 
mended that the object be rather to lay 
out the sum voted in the purchase of a 
suitable estate, than in the erection of a 
large mansion, because the latter would 
be liable to decay, to fire, and to other 
accidents—of course it could not be 
‘regarded as an imperishable monument of 
national gratitude. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


Civit List.] Upon reading the Reso- 
lution with regard to the Civil List, 

Mr. Tierney took occasion to observe, 
that this subject was, as he had appre- 
hended long since, brought forward at too 
late a period of the session to undergo any 
due dicussion. Such a discussion could 
not indeed take place, as the House kuew 
scarcely any thing of the items of the 
account to which this Resolution for 
534 7131. referred, in consequence of the 
refusal to have the papers respecting it 
printed. He should not, however, oppose 
the motion, as it was not, he understood, 
the intention of the right hon. gentleman 
to propose any legislative measure upon 
the subject this session; but he should 
reserve himself for the occasion in the 
next session, when he trusted this business 
would be fully discussed, and he hoped 
that by that time gentlemen would en- 
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deavour to make themselves acquainted 
with this account. But without going 
into any discussion at present, he must 
observe upon the impression produced out 
of doors in consequence of a strong asser- 
tion in that House, that by the arrange- 
ment of the Civil List his Majesty was a 
loser, and the country a gainer, because 
the produce of the hereditary revenue 
would be traly more productive than the 
revenue of the Civil List. This assertion, 
however, he directly denied ; for he could 
not suppose it was meant to include in the 
Civil List the occasional grants made to 
George 2, which grants ceased with that 
monarch’s life. But he wished that gen- 
tlemen on the other side would state what 
they meant by the hereditary revenue ; 


-and he hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would be quite sufficient, and worthy of | 
“the munificence of the country—equally 


would come forward with some distinet 
statement on the subject betore the close 
of the session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ubserved, 
that this vote was brought under the con- 
sideration of the House as soon as it was 
practicable, quite as soon indeed as it 
could have been if the Bill had been 
adopted, for whith the right hon. gentle- 
man was an advocate, at an early period 
of the session. For the accounts respect- 
ing the Civil List were laid before the 
House as soon as that Bill required, and 
these accounts were immediately referred 
to a committee, upon whose report the 
present was founded, He should not 
enter into the general discussion at pre- 
sent, as he did not mean to propose any 
legislative measure until the next session ; 
but he hoped that during the recess, gen- 
tlemen would thoroughly examine the 
Report of the Committee, and upon such 
examination he was persuaded they would 
come to a conclusion very different from 
that stated by the right hon. gentleman. 
It would be seen, indeed, that this Report 
made an accurate distinction between the 
hereditary and the temporary revenue of 
the Crown, The hereditary revenue was 
in fact the grant made upon the abolition 
of the feudal rights of the Crown, and he 
was fully prepared to maintain the asser- 
tion, that his Majesty was a loser by the 
commutation of that revenue for the pro- 
duce of the Civil List. 

Mr. Tierney contended, that the here- 
ditary revenue ought to have been dis- 
tinguished from the temporary. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if the Crown 
had possessed an improvable revenue in- 


stead of a fixed one, as was the case with 
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George 2, it would not only have been 
prevented from ever coming to Parliament 
to make good deficiencies, but it would 
have been left in possession of an aggre- 
gate sum of 6,000,000/. more than it ever 
had received since his present Majesty’s 
His opinion, indeed, remained 
unchanged, that no income in the empire 


‘bad been so little increased, in propor- 


tion to the progressive increase of other 
incomes, as that of the Crown. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that it did not 
reguire the Report of the Committee to 
prove what the noble lord had said, 

Mr. Wynn denied that the hereditary 
revenue of the Crown was beyond the 
contro! of Parliament. If the amount of 
that hereditary revenue exceeded what 
Parliament might think necessary for the 
expenditure of the Civil List, the Crown 
was bound to apply the surplus towards 
the payment of the army, navy, or any 
other branch of expenditure which Par- 
liament might propose; and he would in- 
stance, as a proof, the case of king Wil- 
Jiam, whose hereditary revenue was 
charged with an additional expense of 
100,000/. a year by Parliament. 
revenue of the Crown, whatever might be 
its nature, was the revenue of the people, 
and as such, subject to the control of 
Parliament. 

Lord Binning vindicated the Report of 
the Committee, as being drawn up in the 
only way that could render its inquiries 
useful. 

The Resoiution was then agreed to, as 
were the other resolutions of the com- 
mittee. 


ResoLuTions proposed BY Mr. Met- 
LISH CONCERNING THE Bank OF ENGLAND. } 
Mr. Mellish having moved his Resolutions 
concerning the Bank of England, a con- 
versation ensued, in which Mr. Mellish, 
Mr. Tierney, Mr. Grenfell, and Mr. Man- 
ning participaied. It was at length agreed, 
that the discussion on the Resolutions pro- 


‘posed by Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Mellish 


should be adjourned to that day se’en- 
night. The following is a copy of the 
Resolutions proposed by Mr. Mellish :— 


Resolutions proposed concerning the 
Bank of England. 


1.—* That by the Act of 31 Geo. 3, 
cap. 33, there was allowed to the Bank 
of England, for the management of the 
public debt, 450/. per million on the 
capital stock transferrable at the Bank, 
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amounting in the year ending 5th July 
1792, to 98,8031. 12s. 5d. on about, 
219,596,000/. then so transferrable; and 
that by the Act 48 Geo. %, cap. 4, the 
said allowance was reduced to the rate of 
3401. per million on all sums not exceed- 
ing 600 millions, and to 300/. per million 
on all sums exceeding that amount; 
whereby the Bank was entitled, in the 
year ending 5th April, 1815, to the sum 
of 241,971. 4s. 2id. on about 726,570,7002. 
capital stock, and 7981. 3s. 7d. on 2,347,588/. 
three per cents. transferred for life an- 
nuities; being an increase of 143,965/. 
15s. 44d. for management, and an increasé 
of about 509,322,000/. capital stock : also 
the Bank was allowed 1,000/, for taking 
in contributions, amounting to 812,500/. 
on a lottery in the year ending 5th July 
1792; and 38,7981. 19s. 2d. for taking in 
contributions, amounting to 46,585,5332 
6s. 8d. on loans and lotteries in the year 
ending 5th April, 1815. 

2.— That it appears, that the Bank, 
in pursuance of the Act 46 Geo. 3, cap. 
| 65, has, from the year 1806 to the pre- 
‘sent time, made the assessments of the 
duty on profits arising from property, on 
| the proprietors of the whole of the Funded 
| Debt, transferrable at the Bank of Eng- 
land, and bas deducted the said. duty 
from each of the several dividend war- 
rants, which in one year, ending 5th April 
1815, amounted in number to 565,600/, ; 
and that this part of the business has been 
done without any expense to, or charge 
on, the public. 

«« That, in pursuance of the above-men- 
tioned Act, the duties so deducted have 
from time to time been placed to the 
‘Account of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, on account of the said duties,’ 
together with other sums received from 
the public by virtue of the said Act: part 
of this money is applied to the payment 
of cectificates of allowances, and the re- 
mainder is paid into the Exchequer. 

« That by virtue of the said Act, the 
lords commissioners of the Treasury have 
made annual allowances, at the rate of 
1,250l. per million, upon the amount so 
placed to the account of the commissioners 
of the Treasury at the Bank of England, 
as a compensation for receiving, paying, 
and accounting for the same; which 
allowances, however, have not in any one 
year exceeded the sum of 3,480l., and 
upon an average of eight years have 
amounted annually to 3,154. only. 

“ The amount of duties received for 
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the year ending 5th April, 1814, was 
2,784,3431., which, if it had been collected 
in the usual manner, at an ablowance of 
5d. per pound, would have cost the public 
58,0071; and the cost for collecting 
20,188,2931., being the whole of the duty 
received from 1806 to 1814, on which 
allowances have been made, would at the 
same rate have amounted to 420,5891. 

« That all monies received by the Bank 
on account of duties on property, are paid 
into the Exchequer immediately after the 
receipt thereof: when this circumstance 
is contrasted with the ordinary progress 
of monies into the Exchequer, the advan- 
tage resulting to the puhlic may be fairly 
estimated at two per cent.; which, on 
the amount of duties for the year ending 
5th April 1814, would be 55,686/., and on 
the total amount from 1500 to 1814, 
would be 403,7651. 

3. That the total amount of Bank- 
notes and Bank Post-bills in circulation 
in the years 1795, and 1796, (the latter 
being the year previous to the Restriction 
on Cash Payments) and in the year 1814, 
was as follows : 

1795, Feb. 1, £12,735,520; Aug. 1, €11,214,000 
1796, do. £10,784,740; do. £ 9,856,110 
1814, do. £25,154,950; do. £28,802,450 


4, “ That at present, and during many 
years past, both before and since the 
renewal of the charter of the Bank, con- 
siderable sums of the public money have 
been deposited with, or otherwise placed 
in the custody of the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, who act in 
this respect as the banker of the public. 
The average balances of these deposits, 
both before and after the renewal of the 
charter, were as follows :— 


Public Balances on an average of one 
year ending Jan. 15,1800- - - £1,724,747 
Unclaimed Dividends for the average 
of one year ending Jan. 1, 1800 - 


£2,562,713 


837,966 


Public Balances on an average of 
eight years, from 1807 to 1815 - 


4,375,405 
Unclaimed Dividends - do - 


634,614 


£5,010,019 


5. “ That it appears, from a report 
ordered to be printed 10th August, 1807, 
from “ the Committee on Public Expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom,” that the 
aggregate amount of balances and deposits 
of public money in the Bank of England, 
including Bank-notes deposited in the 


Exchequer, made-up in four different 
periods of the quarter ending 5th January 
1807, flactuated between the sums of 
11,461,2001., and 12,198,2361.; or, ex. 
cluding Bank-notes deposited at the Ex- 
chequer, the amount fluctuated between 
8,178,5361., and 9,948,400/.; the reason 
for which exclusion is not obvious, as by 
the Act of 48 Geo. 3, cap. 3, the Tellers 
of the Exchequer are authorized to take as 
securities on monies lodged, either Exche- 
quer-bills, or notes of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England. And 
it also appears, according to accounts laid 
before this House in the present session of 
Parliament, that the aggregate amount of 
such deposits, together with the Exche- 
quer-bills and Bank-notes deposited in 
the chests of the four Tellers of the Ex- 
chequer, was, on an average, in the year 
isl4, 
£11,966,371. Including Bank-notes deposited at 
the Exchequer, amounting to 
642,264. 
£11,324,107, Excluding Bank-notes deposited at 
the Exchequer. 

6. “ That it appears, according to 
accounts before this House, that the ave- 
rage of the aggregate amount of balances 
of public money in the hands of the Bank 


.of England, from February 1807 to April 


1815, was 5,010,019/.; and that the ave- 
rage of Bills and Bank-notes deposited in 
the chests of the four Tellers of the Ex- 
chequer, from August 1807 to April 
1815, was 5,968,793/.; making together 
10,978,812/, being $50,9061. less than the 
average of the said accounts for one year 
ending 5th January 1807, as stated in the 
report of the committee onthe Public Ex- 
penditure, 

7.“ That by the 39 and 40 Geo, 3, 
cap. 28, extending the charter of the Bank 
for 21 years, the Bank advanced to the 
public 3,000,000/. for 6 years without 
interest, and extended the loan of 
11,636,8001, for 21 years at an interest 
of 3/. percent per annum, as a considera- 
tion for the privileges, profits, emoluments, 
benefits, and advantages, granted to the 
Bank by such extension of its charter. 
That the Interest of 3,000,000l. for 6 

years, at 5/. per cent. per annum, is £900,000 
That the difference between 3/, per cent. 

and 5/. per cent. on 11,686,800/, 

is 235,736; which in‘ 21 years 

amountsto= - - - - - - 4,908,456 
That the above Loan of 3,000,000/. 

was continued to the Public from 

1806, when it became payable, until 

1814, at an interest of 3/. per cent., 

making an advantage in favour of 
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the Public of 2/7. per cent., or 60,0002. 
per annum; which in 8 years and 8 
months amounts to - - - - = 

That in 1808 the Bank advanced to the 
Public 3,000,000/ without interest, 
which, by an Act of the present Ses- 
sion, is to remain without interest 
until the 5th of April, 1816; the in- 
terest on this advance, at 5/, per cent., 
will for 8 years amountto - - 1,200,000 

8. ‘That by the 39 and 40 Geo. 3, 
cap. 28, sec. 13, it is enacted, that during 
the continuance of the charter, the Bank 
shall enjoy all privileges, profits, emolu- 
ments, benefits, and advantages whatso- 
ever, which they now possess and enjoy 
by virtue of any employment by or on 
behalf of the public. 

« That previously to such renewal of 
their charter, the Bank was employed as 
the public banker, in keeping the cash of 
all the principal departments in the 
receipt of the public revenue, and in 
issuing and conducting the public expen- 
diture. 

That the average amount of the Public 

Balances in the hands of the Bank, 

between the Ist of February 1814 

and the 15th January 1815, upon 

accounts opened at the Bank pre- 

viously to the renewal of the charter 

on the 28th March 1800, was - - £4,337,025 
Unclaimed Dividends, for the average 

of one year ending Ist January 1815 


520,000 


179,794 


£5,116,819 


That the average of Public Balances in 
the hands of the Bank during the 
same period, upon accounts opened 
at the Bank between the 28th March 
1800 and the 27th Feb. 1808, was - 

- That the average of Public Balances in 

the hands of the Bank during the same 

period, upon accounts opened at the 

Bank subsequent to the 27th Feb. 

1808, was - - © = = 


£370,018 


261,162 


9. “ That whenever the engagements 
now subsisting between the public and 
the Bank shall expire, it may be proper 
to consider the advantages derived by the 
Bank from its transactions with the public 
with a view to the adoption of such 
arrangements as may be consistent with 
those principles of equity and good faith, 
which ought to prevail in all transac- 
tions between the public and the Bank of 
England.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 27. 
Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
THE Duke or CumBercanp’s Marariace. ] 
Lord Castlereagh presented the following 
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Meésage from his royal highness the 
Prince Regent: 


GeorceE P. R. 

«The Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
thinks it proper to acquaint this House, 
that a Marriage, to which the consent of 
his Royal Highness was duly given, has 
been solemnized between his brother the 
Duke of Cumberland and a daughter of 
the reigning Duke of Mecklenberg Stre- 
litz, niece to her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and relict of the Prince Salms 
Braunfels. 

«The many proofs which this House 
has afforded of their affectionate attach- 
ment to his Majesty’s person and family, 
leave the Prince Regent no doubt of their 
readiness to enable his Royal Highness to 
make such provision for their Royal High- 
nesses on this occasion as the rank and 
station of their Royal Highnesses may 
appear to require.” 


Ordered to be referred to a committee 
of the whole House to-morrow. In the 
course of the evening, 

Mr. Bennet begged leave to inquire of 


_the right hon. gentleman opposite, whe- 


ther he knew it to be the intention of the 
noble lord to submit any proposition to 
the House in consequence of the Message 
which had been that day brought down 
respecting the marriage of the duke of 
Cumberland, and if a grant was to be 
proposed, he wished to know whether the 
right hon. gentleman could state the pro- 
bable amount of that grant? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was evident from the terms of the Message 
that a proposition for a grant to the duke 
of Cumberland would be made; but to 
what extent it might be, he was not at 
present prepared to say. 

Mr. Tierney asked the right hon. gen- 
tleman if he could inform the House when 
the marriage took place, and why the 
communication which had now been made 
was so long delayed? He thought it would 
have been but fair, to inform the House 
what was the nature of the provision in- 
tended to be proposed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
no unusual or unnecessary delay had oc- 
curred in making the communication to 
Parliament; and with respect to the in- 
tended amount of the grant, he believed 
such a question had never been asked, 
nor such a communication ever made, till 
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the day on which the subject was regu- 
larly brought forward. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
a Vote or Crepit.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presented the following 
Message from the Prince Regent : 


« Georce P. R, 

«The Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, considering 
that it may be of very great importance 
to provide for such emergencies as may 
arise, and relying on the experienced 
zeal and affection of the House of Com- 
mons, trusts that this House will enable 
him to take such measures as the exigency 
of affairs may require.” 


» This Message was ordered to be taken 
into consideration to-morrow, 

Sir W. Ridley announced his inten- 
tion of opposing the grant of any further 
sum of money, because he could see no 
reason to call for the additional provision, 
under existing circumstances. The hon. 
baronet was proceeding, when 

The Speaker called him to order, ob- 
serving, that upon giving notice of a pro- 
ceeding, it was not regular to enter into a 
statement of reasons. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that be did not 
desire to persevere, but he thought it his 
duty to take the earliest opportunity of 
objecting to any proposed addition tu the 
burthens of the country. 


Irish Finances.] The Report of the 
Select Committee on the Public Income 
and Expenditure of Ireland having been 
entered as read, 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, that as he did 
not apprehend the motion he should have 
the honour of submitting to the House 
would meet with any opposition, it would 
not be necessary for him to enter into any 
detailed observations upon the subject. 
The House was aware that a committee 
had been appointed this session, similar to 
that which had been appointed on a 
former session, to inquire into the state of 
the finances of Ireland; that committee, 
after very mature deliberation, made a 
Report, which, in consequence of the very 
voluminous Appendix which was subjoined 
to it, could not be printed and delivered 
to the members before this day ; he should 
therefore deem it unfair to enter into any 
discussion upon the subject now, even 
if he did not intend to submit the motion 
with which he should have the honour 
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of concluding. After examining into the 
state of the finances of Ireland, the com- 
mittee came to a resolution, which they 
considered themselves competent to do, 
under the Act of Union, of recommending 
a consolidation of the Exchequers of the 
two countries. He was aware that there 
prevailed in the committee a difference of 
opinion upon the construction of the 7th 
article of the Union, and if the question 
were now to be discussed, he should feel 
it necessary to justify the principles upon 
which the committee had proceeded ; but 
as that was not the case, he should abstain 
from offering any arguments upon the 
subject ; atthe same time the Llouse would 
feel that it was right to mark its sense of 
the importance of the subject, by coming 
to a resolution to take the Report into 
consideration early in the next session, 
There were many reasons, even if he 
were speaking at an earlier period of the 
session, why the House shou!d postpone the 
consideration to the next session. The 
object of the proposition was to alter the 
whole financial state of Ireland, and it 
was therefore highly necessary that the 
public of that country should be fully ap- 
prized of the extent of the measure, and 
of the manner in which it would affect 
them, before it was definitively adopted. 
He should therefore not trouble the House 
any longer, except to read the last para- 
graph of the Report, which recommended 
the consolidation of the two Exchequers. 
Mr. Fitzgerald having read the paragraph, 
concluded with moving, “ That this House 
will, at an early period in the next session 
of parliament, take into consideration the 
said Report.” 

Mr. Bankes said, he should follow the 
example of moderation which the right 
hon. gentleman had set to him, and ab- 
stain from entering into the discussion at 
present. In all that he had said of the 
importance and magnitude of the subject 
he fully concurred: he concurred, too, in 
the propriety of deferring the considera- 
tion until the next session. [le was one 
of those who differed from the right hon. 
gentleman and from the majority of the 
committee, in opinion respecting the con- 
stitution of the 7th Article of the Act of 
Union. He thought they had taken an 
erroneous view of the whole question. 
He did not deny, however, that many 
good results might follow from the adop- 
tion of the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, and from the proposed union of 
the two exchequers, He could not avoid. 
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taking this opportunity of doing justice to 
the abilities of the right hon. gentleman. 
Whatever course might be taken, he should 
regret any measure which should deprive 
the country of the right hon. gentleman’s 
services ; he had often differed from him, 
but he had at all times been sensible of 
the great talents and knowledge which he 
possessed, of the candour which he had 
upon all occasions shown, and of the zeal, 
the fidelity, and distinguished ability with 
which he had discharged all his public 
duties. 
system which he found acted on by others; 
if in his (Mr. Bankes) opinion he had fol- 
lowed it too long, he had, on the other 
hand, showed energy and great abiiity in 
his efforts to ameliorate the financial state 
of Ireland. If these were faults, they 
were the faults of those who had preceded 
the right hon, gentleman; the merits of 
improvement were all his own. 
The Resolution was agreed to. 


Assizz OF Breap Repeat Bit.) On 
the motion for the second reading of the 
Bill to repeal the law with regard to the 
Assize of Bread, 

Mr. Catcruft expressed a wish that this 


motion should be postponed, as he, among - 


others who applied, had not yet been able 
to obtain from the Vote-office a copy of 
the Report of the committee upon which 
the Bill was founded. This was, besides, 
a matter of such general interest, that he 
thought it ought not to be passed until 
the next session, in order that the public 
should have sufficient opportunity to con- 
sider its merits. For himself, he declared 
an inability to comprehend how the public 
could be benefited by a measure of this 
nature. There was no assize law as to 
beer, and yet that article had not become 
cheaper on that account. The assize law 
only fixed the maximum at which bread 
should be sold, but by no means prevented 
bakers from selling at a cheaper rate if 
they thought proper. : 

Mr. F. Lewis regretted, that the hon. 
gentleman should experience any diffi- 
culty in procuring the Report of the Com- 
mittee; but he saw no reason why the 
second reading should be delayed, as the 
measure had been already so long under 
consideration, and as the session was not 
likely to continue many days. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith had no objec- 
tion to the Bill, but wished that the bakers 
should be protected, 

General Thornton was anxious that the 

(VOL. XXXI.) 


Assize of Bread Repeal Bill. 


He had adopted the financial. 
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Bill should be passed with all convenient’ 
expedition, and wished that its provision 
were extended throughout the country.’ 

Mr. Alderman Atkins thought that’ the 


overturned a system which had stood the 
test of 700 years. The principle of the 
Assize Law was, in his opinion, unobjec=: 
tionable, although the mode of taking the 
assize was imperfect, and required modi- 
fication. It was known that the chandlers: 
settled among themselves the price at 
which candles should be sold per dozen,’ 
and would it not be better for the public 
that this price should be settled by the: 
magistrates than by interested parties ? 
Mr. R. Smith declared, that he had not 
yet seen the Keport alluded to. 


support of the Bill. The total repeal of 
the Assize Law would, he said, alone be 
effectual, and this was demonstrated by a 
mass of evidence examined before the 
Committee ; from which it appeared, that 
no modification would avail to produce 
the desired effect. The Assize Law had, 
in fact, uniformly served to render bread 
dearer instead of cheaper, and bread was 
— lower in those places where 
no Assize 

man (Atkins) had no doubt asserted the 
tendency of this law to reduce the price 
of bread, and yet that alderman was. 
among those who contributed so much to 
agitate the public some time ago, by al 
ledging, that if wheat were at 80s. a 
quarter, bread must be sold at 16d. a loaf. 
Yet if such were the effect, a quantity of 
wheat which would sell at 4/1, would in 
bread produce 7/. 14s. So much for the 
profit of the bakers, and the consequenceg 
of that system of assize, for which the hon, 
alderman was an advocate upon this oc+ 
casion. It appeared in evidence that the 
assize was not merely the maximum, but 
afforded a pretext for keeping up the high. 
price of bread. For the witnesses exa- 
mined before the Committee, generally) 
answered, that no respectable baker would 
sell bread at a lower rate than that fixed: 
by the assize, because bread so sold wag: 
generally considered of inferior quality, 
Then as to the manner of fixing the assize, 
it mattered nothing to the baker at what 
price flour was sold under the existing 
law, because that price settled the price of 
the loaf, and that might be easily fixed 
by arrangement between the mealman and 
the baker; which arrangement was indeed 
the more easy, as the latter was generally 
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House should be very cautious how they ~ 


Mr. F. Lewis argued at some length in 


aw prevailed. The hon. alder~ — 
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the agent of the former. The latter, in 
fact, who was often a very poor man, had 
his flour at long credit from the former ; 
and yet the price settled upon such credit, 
formed the standard by which the price 
of bread was fixed. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that the public must suffer under the 
existing law, and that such a law ought 
to be abolished. The evil was inherent in 
the law, and no madification as to the 
mode of fixing the assize could avail. 
Another modification which he intended 
to propose in the commitiee, was to amend 
the law as it now stood, imposing a pe- 
nalty on the baker for any bread which 
he might have on his premises being short 
of weight, and to.inflict the penalty. only 
for such bread as he might offer to sell or 
actually sell, under the full weight pro- 
vided by act of parliament. He would 
also, of course, abolish the right of search- 
ing the premises for such bread, as it was 
often a great oppression upon a man to be 
fined for certain loaves being deficient in 
weight, which perhaps were never in- 
tended:to be offered for sale. He agreed 
with the bon. alderman that the passing 
this Act was only an experiment, as was 
the case indeed with almost eyery act 
which that House passed; but be thought 
it impossible to make the experiment 
fairly, without wholly repealing the pre- 
sent law. He was anxious that the mea- 
sure should be carried with as little delay 
as possible, and therefore should propose 
that the Bill be committed on Friday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer suggest- 
ed, that as litle time should be lost as 
possible in the present advanced state of 
the session, 

- Mr. Tierney thought it would be better 
to pass such a measure at the commence- 
ment rather than at the end of a session, 
because there would then be time to mark 
its operation, and to amend it if found 
deficient. : 

-:Mr. Whitbread concurred in the opinion 
expressed by his right bon. friend, and 
thought that it would be better to make 
the Bill as perfect now as possible, and 
then leave it to be taken up again and passed 
at the beginning of the next session, 

Mr. F. Lewis said, that one argument, 
and a very strong one, for passing the 
measure now might cease to exist at the 
commencement of the next, or of any 


other session; he meant the present low | 


price of corn; at the same time he was 
disposed to meet the wishes of the House. 


The Bill was then committed for Friday. 


Sramp Brit.) The Chancellor 
of the Exch«quer moved the order of the 
day for going into a consideration of the 
Report of the Stamp Duties Bill. 

Mr. Bankes said, that this was a subject 
of the utmost importance, and he would 
not suppose hig right hon. friend could 
think of bringing it forward in so very 
thin a House. He was undoubtedly in 
their power, but. he did not wish to take . 
advantage of there not being a House, in 
order to impede the business of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, The public, how- 
ever, were at the same time so materially 
interested in many points of this subject, 
which remained yet unsettled, that he 
hoped bis right hon. friend would name 
some day for a discussion of the subject, 
when a fuller attendance might be ex- 
pected, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that alter the candid manner in which his 
hon, friend had stated bis wish for a post- 
ponement of the business, he would not 
press it at present; but would take the 
opinion of the Speaker whether the amend- 
ments proposed might not be taken on the 
Report, as it would tend materially to ex- 
pedition, if the other parts could be taken 
into immediate consideration. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he had an amendment 
of considerable importance to propose re- 
lative to the: composition which had been 
made with the Bank respecting the stamps 
on their notes. As the Act stood, that 
composition had been made on an average 
of three years: now he thought that it 
should be on the average of the Jast year, 
By the clause now in the Bill, the Bank 
would pay 87,500/.; whereas by the effect 
of the clause he had to propose, the Bank 
would pay 800,000, ‘The Bank had re- 
ceived immense advantages. Since 1789, 
the loss to the public, in consequence of 
these advantages, had not been less than 
half a million; and he saw no reason why 
the public should longer submit to be such 
losers. If, therefore, he should not stand 
in a worse situation, but could move his 
clause with equal effect on the Report, he 
should have no objection to take the de- 
bate on that stage of the Bill; but if he 
could not have that advantage, he should 


certainly give it his opposition. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer appealed 
to the authority of the Chair. ‘ 
‘The Speaker expressed his opinion to 


be, that such a clause could not be intro- 
duced on the Report, because by the 
clause now standing in the Bill a tax was 
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imposed on the Bank of a certain sum. 
This had been done by a committee of the 
whole House; and as the clause intended 
to be proposed by the hon. gentleman 
would go to impose a higher tax on an 
individual (for the Bank in this case must 
stand in the light of an individual), he was 
of opinion that according to the forms of 
the House such a clause could not be ad- 
mitted, nor properly taken into consi- 
deration but by a committee of the whole 
House. 

Mr. Thornton said, that when the hon. 
gentleman should make his motion for 
augmenting the Stamp Duties on the Bank, 


he, and the gentlemen concerned in con- |. 


ducting its affairs, would be prepared to 
defend the composition it had made. He 
should also be ready to affirm, that the 
exemption from stamp-duty, on payment 
of the then composition, was considered 
in the price of the charter. He complained 
that the hon. gentleman should indulge in 
reflections on the Bank, and depreciate 
the high character and credit of that cor- 
poration, which had rendered such essen- 
tial service to the public, when the busi- 
ness was not before the House in a state 
that admitted his reflections to be an- 
swered. 

Mr. Forbes and Mr. Majoribanks also 
offered some observations respecting the 
notes of Country Banks, and particularly 
adverted to the heavy operation which 
the Act would have on the Banks of Scot- 
land. The latter gentleman expressed 
his hope that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
’ chequer would drop the tax altogether, 
as it was intended to affect the Scotch 
notes. 

Mr. Giddy hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would abandon the tax upon 
periodical publications and pamphlets, and 
upon the advertisements which the pub- 
lishers of those works attached to their 
covers, announcing such other works as 
were in a state of publication. He consi- 
dered such a course important to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge ; and as the produce 
of the tax was but trifling, he hoped the 
right hon. gentleman would adopt his sug- 
gestion, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
tax had originated with queen Anne, and 
if it was objectionable, the ministers of 
the present day were not liable to repre- 
hension as its inventors. It had hitherto 


been a productive tax, and in the present 
state of the country, he did not feel that 
he should be authorized in abandening it. 
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General Thornton suggested the expe- 
diency of imposing a tax on pamphlets, 
similar to that on newspapers, by which 
they could be sent post-free. ‘This, he 
thought, would be more productive to. the 
revenue, and would tend materially to the 
diffusion of knowledge. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that any person might now have their 
pamphlets stamped ia this way, and sent 
post-free. 
Afver some further conversation, the 
House went into a Committee. ; 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 28. 


Prince ReGent’s MESSAGE RESPECTIN@ 
THE Duke or CumBERLAND’s Marriace. 
The order of the day for taking into con- 
sideration the Prince Regent’s Message 
respecting the marriage of the duke of 
Cumberland having been read, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that in pre- 
posing an Address in answer to the Mes- 
sage, he should only think it necessary to 
state the nature of the provision which 
was intended to be made. In was an ade 
dition of 6,000/. a year to the Duke’s in- 
come ; with a jointure to the same amount 
to the Duchess, if she survived his Royal 
Highness. He concluded by proposing 
an Address, to thank the Prince Regent 
for his communication, and expressing 
their readiness to concur in any measures 
which might be necessary for the support 
of the dignity of the Royal Family. —The 
Address was agreed to. 


Vote or Crepit.}] The Earl of Liver- 
pool then moved the order of the day for 
the consideration of the Prince Regent’s 
Message respecting a vote of credit. The 
Message being read, his lordship observed, 
that this was the usual message at the 
close of a session, for placing an unap- 
propriated sum at the disposal of Govern- 
ment to answer any exigencies that might 
arise in the course of public affairs. Is 
could not be expected that at this moment 
he should enter into any detailed expos 
sition of the state of public affairs. Upoa 
this vote the subject was undoubtedly 
open to discussion; but he believed it 
would be generally felt not to be expe- 
dient to raise any such discussion at this 
time. This, however, would, he imagin- 
ed, be universally admitted, that it was of 
great importance to enable Government 
to prosecute the contest with the vtmoat 
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possible vigour, in order to secure that 
‘object which was the only proper and 
legitimate object of all our warlike exer- 
tions—a justand honourable peace. Deem- 
ing it improper, then, at this period, to 
enter into any details respecting the si- 
tuation of public affairs, he should content 
himself with barély stating, that the sum 
to be taken in the vote of credit was six 
millions. He then moved an humble 
Address to the -Prince Regent, thanking 
‘him for his gracious Message, and echoing 
the Message in the usual manner. 

Lord Grenville said, he did not rise to 
oppose the motion, which, on the con- 
trary, had his most cordial approbation. 
Nothing could be more proper at the 
‘present crisis, than that aniple means 
should be put in the power of the Crown 
to turn to the best advantage the great 
exertions which had been made, and were 
mow making, and at length to bring the 
whole to an honourable and permanent 
‘conclusion: and, indeed, so very proper 
tnd expedient in every point of view did 
this appear to be, that he should not have 
thought of troubling their lordships, even 
with a few words, had he not heen de- 
sirous of doing that duty to his country 
and to its noble defenders—that justice to 
his own feelingswhich he had not an 
opportunity of doing on the. occasion, 
when the subject was brought more di- 
rectly under the consideration of their 
Jordships. He had, in truth, conceived 
that his parliamentary duties had been 
finished for the session; but being in 
town, and understanding that this business 
was to be brought forward this evening, 
he resolved to come down, in order to add 
his humbie tribute of applause to those 
sentiments of deep and heartfelt approba- 
tion which their lordships and the whole 
mation had expressed towards the truly 
noble and gallant men who had a share 
in that signal and distinguished achieve- 
ment which filled the heart of every Eng- 
lishman with joy and exultation. It was 
only from not being aware, in time, of the 
day when the thanks of their lordships 
were to be voted, that he was prevented 
from attending his duty in the House on 
that occasion, and joining the expression 
of his admiration and applause to that of 
their lordships and the country. No dis-. 
tance of place, no consideration of per- 
sonal convenience, would have prevented 
him trom coming forward to discharge so 
sacred a duty. Nothing of that descrip- 


tion would have prevented him from doing | 
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himself the pleasure to state how warmly 


he concurred in every mark of gratitude 


and approbation that could possibly be 
offered to those who had contributed to 
the splendid and glorious achievement to 
which he alluded: but, indeed, it was 
hardly necessary to state his concurrence ; 
for whatever might be the difference of 
Opinion as to the necessity and justice of 
commencing the war, when once we were 
in it, all must concur in the proposition 
that it ought to be carried on with the 
utmost vigour; and when intelligence 
was received of this almost unparalleled 
event, the heart of every one who felt as 
a man, and an Englishman, must have 
beat high at the elevation on which his 
country was placed by an achievement so 
truly glorious and magnificent: for he 
would venture to say, that this country 
was, by this event, raised to a pitch of 
elevation which it had never before occu- 
pied, even in the most splendid periods of 
its history. It was an achievement, not 
only never surpassed in the history of 
Britain, but one which had never been 
overmatched by any exploit recorded in 
the history of the world. (Hear, hear !} 
Our gratitude and admiration ought, there- 
fore, to be as unbounded as the merits of 
that renowned commander and that gal- 
lant army, who had raised so proud a 
monument to the fame and honour of their 
country, and contributed in such a won- 
derful manner to the great object of plac- 
ing its safety and prosperity on a secure 
and permanent foundation. Ask the Com. 
mander to whom all this was owing, and 
he would tell them that it was owing to 
the invincible obstinacy and unshaken 
courage, to the character and composi- 
tion of the troops which he had the hap- 
piness to command, Ask the troops to 
whom it was owing, and they would tell 
them with one voice—for so it appeared 
by letters as well as by verbal communi- 
cations from those who were eye-wit- 
nesses of the scene—that it was owing to 
the unparalleled exertions, the matchless 
skill, and unequalled merits of the Com- 
mander. Ask their country to whom it 
was owing, and the nation with one voice 
would say, that it was to the valour and 
merits of both. The Commander was 
worthy of the charge of calling forth the 
qualities and directing the energies of such 
troops; the troops were worthy of being 
led to victory by such a commander. 
(Hear, hear!] But it was not merely 
with a view to the fame and military 
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glory of the country, that this event was 
important. It was of vast consequence 
‘with a view to that which was alone the 


just and legitimate object of war—the at-. 


tainment of an honourable and permanent 
peace; and he trusted that this grand 
achievement would be attended with the 
desirable effect of at length securing to 
the nation that peace so much wanted. 
He did not mean perpetual peace, for that 
would be a vain expectation; but he 
trusted it would have the effect of relieving 
the country from the pressure of perpetual 
war, or from such a state of peace as must 
be attended with the apprehensions and 
burthens of a dangerous war, and was 
worse than war itself. The present con- 
test was, in his opinion, most just and ne- 
cessary in its commencement, and one 
which ought to be prosecuted with a 
vigour and decision worthy of its object; 
and he was ready to give his tribute of 
approbation to those by whom the means 
of producing such a splendid result had 
been furnished. The contest was, com- 
menced as the last effort necessary to 
secure to the nation the benefits of up- 
wards of twenty years active exertion, 
and he trusted that now at last this country 
and Europe would be suffered to enjoy 
the blessings of peace. It was true the 
-boon, if it could be obtained, must be 
considered as having been purchased at 
the expense of the most valuable lives 
which this country had ever produced; 
but even those who were most nearly 
connected with those departed heroes, 
and who most deeply felt.and lamented 
their loss, even they must confess that 
their blood bad not been shed in vain, if 
it purchased the permanent safety, tran- 
quillity, and prosperity of their country 
and of Europe. It was to be hoped, that 
care would now be taken so to improve 
our success as not to allow this great ob- 
-jJect again to elude our grasp. If he could 
perceive any disposition among their lord- 
ships, any disposition in Parliament, or 
in the nation in general; if he could 
perceive any disposition in those tu whom 
the administration of the government was 
entrusted, to remit our exertions, and to 
leave the great object unaccomplished ; 
if he were to see them inclined, from a 
spirit of premature accommodation, or 
false notions of magnanimity, from a wish 
immediately to relieve the country from 
its burthens, or from a desire on the other 
hand to insist upon any thing which ought 
not in justice and honour to be demanded ; 
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if. he were to see the ministers of govern- 
ment, from these or any other motives, 
prepared again to give up our advantages, 
and leave Europe exposed to new wars 
and fresh convulsions, then, and then only 
would he say, that the best blood of 
Britain had been shed in vain.—[Hear, 
hear!] But he had no reason to appre- 
hend that this would be the case. The 
universal opinion in their lordships House, 
and the other House of Parliament, and 
he trusted the unanimous sentiment of 
the nation was, that our exertions must 
be prosecuted with vigour till the great 
object of the war, of all our exertions and 
sacrifices, should be fully and permanently 
obtained. He had every reason to believe 
that such was the feeling and opinion of 
the members of Administration, and it was 
in that confidence only he wished to 
mark the circumstance—it was in that 
confidence only that he gave his most 
entire and cordial assent to this proposition, 

The motion was then agreed to, nem dis, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 23. 


Motion respectinc Mr. Mattison’s 
InvenTION.] Sir Francis Burdett, in pur- 
suance of his notice, rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the invention of 
Mr. Mallison, for preserving the lives of 
shipwrecked mariners. This subject, in- 
deed, had been frequently before them, 
and he was quite at a loss to conceive on 
what grounds they could refuse to inquire 
into the expediency of adopting the ins 
vention. The Report of the Committee 
appointed to examine into the benefits to 
be produced by this invention had de- 
clared, that it would tend to save many 
valuable lives; and, indeed, it was ob- 
vious to him, that Mr. Mallison had ap- 
plied the power of cork to a purpose more 
beneficial than was ever before known. 
If this were true, the House ought not to 
refuse to make him an adequate remune- 
ration, particularly as large sums had 
been voted to other gentlemen for their 
inventions, Captain Manby and Lieute- 
nant Bell had received considerable com- 
pensations for their services to the public, 
and there existed no reason whatever why 
Mr. Mallison should be neglected. His 
invention was not only useful to the navy, 
but also to the army, as it would tend to 
save men who were wrecked in transports 
at sea; and when it was considered that 
19,000 men of all descriptions had pe- 
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rished by shipwreck during the last year, 
mo one, he thought, would question the 
expediency of adopting an invention 
‘which might save the lives of so many of 
his Majesty’s subjects. The utility of the 
invention could not, he thought, be disputed, 
‘after the report of a committee of that 
House in its favour, and after the several 
testimonies from naval officers, as to its 
efficacy in saving seamen; some of which 
testimonies the hon. baronet read to the 
House, especially a letter from captain 
Harris, stating a case in which a boat’s 
crew, employed to assist a transport which 
had got on the breakers, in the port of 
St. Andero, derived the utmost advantage 
from the use of Mr. Mallison’s Seaman’s 
Friend, while another boat’s crew, which 
attempted to follow the former, was en- 
tirely lost. He therefore hoped, that as 
one committee had been appointed to 
examine into the facts, there would be no 
opposition to a committee to inquire into 
the expediency of carrying into execution 
Mr. Mallison’s plan for saving the lives of 
seamen and others, whose lives might be 
endangered by shipwreck, and by the up- 
setting of boats. He concluded with 
moving, “ That a Committee be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of 
carrying into execution Mr. Mallison’s 
plan of an institution for saving the lives 
of shipwrecked men, and men exposed to 
danger from boats upsetting.” 
. Mr. Rose said, that the plan of Mr. 
Mallison had been tried in his presence, as 
.@ member of the committee to inquire into 
the merits of the invention ; and his cork 
jackets did certainly serve to keep men 
afloat, who were incapable of swimming. 
But the cork jackets of Mr. Mallison 
proved to be really little more than the 
- ordinary cork jackets. Yet Mr. Mallison 
had been rewarded for his invention, for 
he had been granted 100/., which, in his 
Opinion, was sufficient. As to the motion, 
the fact was, that whether it were agreed 
to or not was not material to the saving 
of life or property from shipwreck ; be- 
cause, if the invention of Mr. Mallison, as 
it was called, were really useful, it would 
reward itself, for it would be generally 
purchased ; but it was no proof of the ac- 
‘curacy of the hon. baronet’s information, 
that those cork jackets were not found to 
be much in demand among the mercan- 
tile officers or seamen, who would of 
course buy them, if assured of their utility. 
He did not wish to oppose a reward where 
eny man was fairly entitled to it, espe- 
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cially where lives could be saved; but, 
in the present instance, he did not think 
that any farther remuneration was neces- 


sary. 

Sir Joseph Yorke ridiculed the idea of 
those jackets affording any security for: 
seamen belonging toa man of war. For 
unless every seaman were dressed in a 
cork jacket, how was one to be flung to 
Jack, if he fell overboard while the ship 
was going at the rate of five or six knots 
an hour? He believed the plan to be 
wholly destitute of that practical utility 
which could justify the House in acquies- 
cing in the motion. The great and only 
merit of Mr. Mallison’s invention appear- 
ed to be, to have proved that cork was of 
a light and floating nature. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the committee 
had reported favourably of this invention ; 
and as to the 100/., it was given, not by 
way of reward, but to protect Mr. Malli- 
son against the expenses of bringing wit- 
nesses before the committee. He thought 
it would be a very good thing, if a certain 
number of these cork jackets were on 
board every ship of war and merchant- 
vessel, With regard, however, to the in- 
vention of captain Manby, it was quite 
distinct from that of Mr. Mallison ; and he 
should be glad to know what steps had 
been taken for rendering effectual captain 
Manby’s pian. He had heard that, not- 
withstanding the utmost, exertions made 
by that ingenious man, it had not been 
carried to its full extent. Great advan- 
tages were to be derived from it, and he 
thought the inventor ought to be better 
rewarded. 

Mr. Rose stated, that the Secretary for 
the Home department and the Admiralty, 
vied with each other in promoting the 
use of captain Manby’s invention, and in 
consequence no less than 120 stations 
were already fixed upon where materials 
where to be placed, in readiness for the 
execution of this meritorious plan for sav- 
ing the lives of seamen. 

Mr. Bathurst bore testimony to the 
eagerness of Government to give every 
possible facility to captain Manby’s plan. 

Mr. Wynn hoped that no means would be 
neglected by his Majesty’s ministers to 
bring that most beneficial invention into 
general use. Upwards of a hundred lives 
had already been saved by ite He 
thought, however, that some compensation 
should be given, not only to the men who 
lost their boats, but also to the families of 
such as perished in their exertions; for 
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he believed that many were afraid, as 
the case now stood, of leaving their wives 
and children unprovided for. 

Mr. Rose replied, that the measure re- 
commended by the hon. gentleman al- 
ready formed part of the plan. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that a right 
hon. member had stated, that Mr. Malli- 
son’s plan could not be called aninvention, 
on account of its great simplicity ; but he 
should think, that that fact constituted its 
greatest merit. As to what had been 
mentioned respecting a compensation to 
the families of those who lost their lives 
under captain Manby’s plan, he thought 
it would be a much cheaper and more 
beneficial measure to encourage a plan 
that would prevent their lives from being 
lost. The cork jacket was much more 
simple and useful, and many naval men 
had testified their approbation of it. Cap- 
tain Harris, in a letter dated Spithead, 
1814, had declared, that it perfeetly an- 
swered all purposes ; and he instanced a 
case where the crew of a boat, going to 
the relief of a transport, had been saved, 
while a boat belonging to another ship, 
which attempted to follow, was upset, and 
the whole of the lives lost, in consequence 
of the men not being clad in the jacket. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that without going 
into the comparative merits of the two in- 
ventions, he thought that Mr. Mallison 
had, at least, the merit of great perse- 
verance ; and he most sincerely hoped that 
some public notice would be taken of his 
plan, in order that it might be brought 
into general use. If encouragement were 
afforded by the public boards, a great 
number of lives might be saved. Mr. 
Mallison had written him a letter on this 
subject, wherein he stated, that three 
sloops were recently lost, and almost all 
their crews perished, whose lives might 
have been saved by the use of his jacket. 

Mr. Wilberforce was happy to hear that 
rewards were given to those who risked 
their lives under captain Manby’s plan, 
and hoped that Government would em- 
ploy every exertion to carry it into com- 
plete effect. 

The question was then called for, and 
the House divided : 

For the Motion 
Against it 92 
Majority —65 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
THE Duxe or Cumpertann’s Marntace. } 
Lord Castlereagh having moved that the 


Duke of Cumberland’s Marviage. 


House should resolve itself into a commite 
tee to consider the Prince Regent’s Mes; 

sage respecting the marriage of the duke 
of Cumberland, said, that in submitting 


to the Committee the motion which he. 


should have the honour of proposing, he 
should not feel it necessary to trouble the 
House with many observations; for he 
could not conceive, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, any grounds uporm 


which it was likely to be opposed. He* 
was aware, indeed, that in the present 


state of the country, any proposition for 
throwing an additional burden vpon it, 
might be received with extreme jealousy 
and reluctance; yet, consistently with 
the principle upon which Parliament bad 
acted in similar cases, he could not ima- 
gine any wise ground of opposition. 
When any branch of the Royal Family 
married with the full consent of the Crown, 
which in this case had been obtained, he 
apprehended it had always been the 
course pursued by Parliament to make an 
adequate provision for such branch, so as 
to enable it to support the expenses inci- 
dent to that situation, and to secure a 
reasonable provision for the Princess who 
might happen to be the consort, in the 
event of surviving her husband. The 
principle on which that had always been 
done was one so simple and obvious, that 
if no prejudice prevailed, it would natu- 
rally suggest itself; for the House was 
aware, that the provision granted to the 
younger branches of the Royal Family, 
was calculated with a view to their having 
merely to support an establishment as un- 
married individuals, With respect to the 
amount of provision already made by” 
Parliament for those younger branches, 
the House knew that it amounted only to 
18,0001. a year, subject to the deductions 
for the Income Tax. It was evident, how- 
ever, that if that sum was thought to be a 
liberal allowance for those illustrious indi- 
viduals in their unmarried state, it could 
not be considered as an adequate one for 
maintaining with due splendour and dig- 
nity their rank and character when mar- 
ried. What he intended to propose, 
therefore, was that the sum of 6,000/. per 
annum should be granted to their royal 
highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cum- 
berland, for their joint lives, and in the 
event of the Duchess of Cumberland sur- 
viving her husband, that she should enjoy 
the 6,0001. as her dowry during the term 
of her natural life. He trusted the ques- 


tion was one so simple in itself that it did 
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not require the support of argument, be- 
cause it rested upon a recognized princi- 
ple, that the grant was necessary from the 
situation ia which the illustrious Duke was 
placed. If some arrangement of that 
kind was not made, his income would not 
be adequate to his condition as a son of 
the King of Great Britain, and whose chil- 
dren might one day inherit the crown of 
England. He trusted the House would 
feel that the grant which he had proposed 
was taken upon as moderate a scale as 
possible; and he hoped it would be re- 
ceived in that spirit of attachment to the 
reigning Family which Parliament had 
always manifested upon similar occasions, 
The noble lord then moved, 

«That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that his Majesty be enabled to 
grant a yearly sum of money out of the 
consolidated fund, not exceeding in the 
whole the sum of 60001. to take place and 
be computed from the 5th day of July, 
1815, towards providing for the establish- 
ment of their royal highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland, and to be 
settled on her royal highness the Duchess 
of Cumberland, in case her royal highness 
should survive his royal highness the 
Duke of Cumberland.”’ 

Mr. Whitshed Keene said, that no man 
was more attached to a limited monarch 
thf himself, or more sensible of all the 
advantages enjoyed by those who lived 
under one; and in consequence of that 
attachment he was always ready to con- 
tribute whatever was really necessary for 
supporting the dignity of all the branches 
of that family by which limited monarchy 
in this country was upheld. He must 
say, however, that this did not appear to 
him an application to which Parliament 
ought to accede. The duke of Cumber- 
land already possessed 18,000/. a year; 
and that income, added to some peculiar 
privileges which he enjoyed, afforded him 
more means of liberal expenditure than 
22 or 23,0001. a year would to any other ; 
and especially if the Royal Duke should 
reside abroad, it would be equal to 30,0004. 
ayear. He confessed that when he con- 
sidered the number of claims which existed 
upon the liberality and bounty of this 
country, when he remembered how much 
misery had been created by the late glo. 
rious victory, and which the benevolence 
of Parliament might help to alleviate, he 
should feel more pleasure in voting four 
times the proposed sum for any of these 
purposes, than in granting the present 
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one to the duke of Cumberland. He felt 
every, respect for the branches of the 
Royal family, and wished to see their dig- 
nity properly supported ; but he really 
could not concur in this vote, for the. 
reasons he had stated. The hon. member 
then adverted to the superior merits of the 
duke of Wellington as compared with 
those of the duke of Cumberland, and con. 
tended, that if the country had any money 
to spare, it should rather be given to aug- 
ment his allowance, and to relieve the 
sufferings of his brave army and their 
relations. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he would not 
yield to the noble lord, or to any man in 
the country, in the esteem and respect 
which he bore for every branch of the 
Royal family, nor was any one less inclined 
than himself to take from them whatever 
was necessary for the due maintenance of 
their splendour and domestic comfort ; but 
in speaking his sentiments in that House 
without reserve, he apprehended he proved 
himself as great a friend to monarchy, as 
he should by giving a tacit vote upon the 
subject. In his opinion, nothing came 
near to this question as a precedent, except 
the marriage of the duke of York, which 
only bore to it a very remote analogy. 
On ‘making a provision for the duke of 
York, a view was had to the probability 
of the succession of his marriage, as the 
Prince of Wales entertained: at that time 
no idea of marrying. But a material 
change had since occurred; and God 
forbid that the hopes and expectations of 
the loyal people of this country should not 
be realised in the princess Charlotte. 
With respect, however, to the marriage of 
the duke of Cumberland, it was not one 
which ought to be looked at in a national 
point of view, or which rendered it neces- 
sary on this ground for Parliament to step’ 
in to vote a grant for increasing the 
income of the parties. If their royal 
highnesses were to live in a foreign 
country, he could see no reason for any 
new grant to increase their allowance 5 
but if they intended to reside in this 
country, the matter would certainly be 
materially changed. As long as_ this 
illustrious person might choose to live 
abroad, there would be no ground for 
taking 60001. a year out of the pockets 
of the people. Certainly if their royal 
highnesses were to fix their permanent 
residence in this country, a due degree 
of splendour and magnificence would be. 
desirable, and thus the grant would be 
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less objectionable. On the whole, how- 
ever, under the present circumstances of 
the country, he was not inclined to agree 
to the vote. The hon. baronet concluded 
with correcting a mistake in some reports 
of a few words which he had said ona 
preceding evening, and which represented 
him as having expressed his intention to 
oppose the motion that was about to be 
made for an additional vote of credit. 
He had no such intention, but had merely 
alluded to his intended opposition to the 
question now before the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tended, that it was the custom of Parlia- 
ment, upon the marriage of any branch 
of the Royal family, to provide the means 
of supporting the establishment incident 
to such a condition, with proper dignity 
and splendour ; and indeed the House could 
not but be aware, that the support of the 
monarchy itself was intimately connected 
with enabling the Royal family to main- 
tain that kind of splendour which was 
naturally expected from it, and which it 
would be an unwise economy on the part 
of that House to limit. The question, 
therefore, was, what sum would be neces- 
sary, on the present occasion, to enable his 
royal highness the duke of Cumberland to 
support that requisite splendour ; and he 
thought his noble friend had fixed it upon 
as small a scale as was possible. The hon. 
baronet who spoke last had laid great 
stress upon the intelligence he had re- 
ceived, that their royal highnesses intended 
to reside abroad ; but was it for that House 
to say that they should from necessity 
reside out of this country—to compel, by 
its parsimony, a branch of the Royal 
family so near in the succession to the 
crown, though certainly not likely to fill 
it, to banish himself as it were, toa foreign 
kingdom? Another supposition had been 
adverted to in the course of the debate, 
namely, that the proposed grant would 
interfere with the other supplies for the 
public service, or acts of becoming libe- 
rality ; and certainly if be thought that 
were likely to happen, he should be in- 
duced to weigh with the most scrupulous 
accuracy which of the various cases was 
most urgent and necessary : but feeling as 
he did, that that House would not stint any 
branch of the public service, nor with- 
hold any becoming liberality, he could not 
but consider the present among those 
claims that ought to be complied with. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene explained. He was 
of opinion, that public services of impor- 
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tance were kept back by grants of this 
description. The vote to the army ought 
not to have been curtailed ; and, he thought 
it would be better to give the sum now 
called for, in addition to what had been 
already granted to them, than to appro- 
priate it to the use for which it was now 
demanded. 

Mr. Bennet said, that some communi- 
cation should have been made to Parlia- 
ment on this subject, long before the 
Message had been brought down; since 
it was generally supposed, that an event 
of this kind had been in contemplation - 
for a considerable period. He was sur- 
prised that this proposition should be 
brought forward now, within a fortnight of 
the termination of the session, when there 
were few members in town. But he had 
remarked, that, when a sum of money was 
to be moved for, which ought not to be 
granted, it was always called for ata 
season like the present, when the House 
was very thinly attended. He should 
consider the subject, first, with reference 
to the situation of the country, and next 
with relation to the person in whose 
favour the grant was proposed. In his 
mind, the present time was very unfit for 
making an application for an additional 
sum, although it was not of great magni- 
tude. An hon. gentleman below him had 
most truly stated, that, if a single shilling 
could be spared, it ought to be given to 
those brave men who had so nobly and so 
successfully fought the battles of their 
country. This observation was more pare 
ticularly entitled to attention, when the 
House recollected the immense sum which 
the Royal family at present received. The 
Crown, at this moment, enjoyed a revenue 
for its own purposes, little short of a mil- 
lion per annum. The expenditure of the 
year 1814 was upwards of 900,000/. 
Looking to this circumstance, he, for one, 
was ready to say, that this additional sum 
ought not to be granted. As to the per- 
son in whose behalf this proposition was 
made, he would plainly state, that what- 
ever respect he felt for the rest of the 
Royal family, that respect did not extend 
to the duke of Cumberland. [Hear, 
hear!] His royal highness was, perhaps, 
the only member of the Royal family that 
could come to the House and make a 
request of this nature, which he could 
stand forward and refuse. He wished to 


speak of that family generally and collec- 

tively in those terms of respect which their. 

high rank called for; but, he would put 
(3 U) 
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jt to the noble lord, whether the concur- 
rent testimony of every individual in the 
country did not bear him out in asserting, 
that, of all the branches of the Royal 
family, the duke of Cumberland was the 
one to whom the public feeling would be 


the least inclined to grant any pecuniary. 


boon? [Hear, hear!] He was quite sure 
he spoke the truth, when he made this ob- 
servation. No person could go into 
society of any kind, without hearing this 
Opinion supported ; and he conceived he 
should not be doing his duty, if he did 
not state the fact to the House. He should 
like to ask of the noble lord, whether a 
marriage between the princess of Salms 
and another member of the Royal family 
had not been projected—which intended 
marriage, in consequence of certain cir- 
cumstances, had been broken off? He 
should also wish to inquire, whether the 
queen of this country had not expressed 


herself strongly on the subject of the 


marriage that had recently taken place, 
observing, that it was not fitting or be- 
coming that a marriage should be entered 
into by the princess of Salms with the 
duke of Cumberland, when the proposed 
union between her and the duke of Cam- 
bridge had been broken off? [Hear, hear!] 
For himself he had no hesitation in saying, 
that the union was an improper one, how- 
ever much the parties might be suited to 
each other from their habits and morals. 
Such were his opinions upon the subject, 
and being such, he felt it his duty to avow 
them. [Hear, hear! 

Sir C. M. Burrell wished to be informed, 
whether there was any truth in a statement 
he had heard, that, at the time of the 
evacuation of Hanover, the duke of Cum- 
berland, without the authority of the 
Prince Regent, put himself at the head of 
the government, which situation he held, 
until measures were taken to displace him, 
another illustrious Duke having been sent 
out for that purpose? This business he 
wished to have explained. With respect 
to the time at which the marriage was 
celebrated, and of which the House were 
quite ignorant, he hoped the noble lord 
would give them the necessary information. 
He should now shortly notice the income 
of the duke of Cumberland. By the vote 
of 1806, he was placed in possession of 
18,0001. a year, subject to no deduction, 
but the income-tax—he had a house within 
the palace, which, when the allied Sove- 
reigns visited this country, was furnished 


at the public expense—and a regiment of | 
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cavalry, worth 1,600/. per annum. The 
total of these items would amount to 21 
or 22,0001. a year, and, from what he saw 
in public life, where gentlemen, not pos- 
sessed of half this income, lived in a 
very elegant style, he conceived it to 
be quite sufficient for the illustrious 
duke. If his illustrious consort brought 
him any considerable fortune, some settle- 
ment would, of course, be expected in 
return. The duke of York, he understood, 
received a portion of 100,000/. with his 
consort, and a settlement, adequate to that 
sum, was granted. ‘The House, before 
they proceeded, should be made ac- 
quainted with the fortune which the duke 
of Cumberland received with the princess 
of Salms. On the present occasion, he did 
not conceive it proper, situated as the 
country was, to add any thing to the in- 
come of the illustrious duke; and cer- 
tainly he should vote against the proposi- 
tion, unless such information was granted, 
as would fully satisfy his mind that the 
increase was absolutely necessary. 

Lord Castlereagh could not but regret, 
very deeply, the turn which the debate 
had taken. A discussion more painful to 
individuals, or more injurious to the best 
interests of the country, could not be con- 
ceived, than where a question of provision 
for the use of the Royal family was exa- 
mined through the medium of private 
feeling. He deprecated the system of 
calling on ministers to give answers on the 
subject of anecdotes which they had never 
heard. Nothing could be more unfair, or 
more injurious, in acountry where political 
feelings were carried so far, than to per- 
plex ministers by questions of such a 
nature. With respect to the first question 
of the hon. baronet he could only answer, 
that he never heard of the duke of Cum- 
berland’s having exercised any power, in 
any part of the world, derogatory to the 
duty which he owed to his Sovereign. 
Whatever he did in Hanover, was the 
result of a just and virtuous feeling ; and 
he could not help observing, that the in- 
troduction, on this occasion, of such a 
subject, was a pregnant proof that the way 
in which gentlemen thought fit to discuss 
this question was not a just one. With 
respect to the late period of the session at 
which this measure was brought forward, 
he could assure the hon, gentleman that 
it was not a matter of design, nor indeed, 
when he looked round upon the House, did 
he think there was any reason to regret 
the want of a full attendance, many ques- 
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tions of deep importance to the country 
being often disposed of in the presence of 
much fewer members. No undue delay 
had been suffered to take place with a 
view to select the termination of the session 
for bringing the matter under the con- 
sideration of Parliament; for it was not 
possible, in fact, to bring it forward earlier, 
as the marriage of the duke of Cumber- 
Jand had only very recently taken place. 
[‘ When, when?’ from several members. ] 
He had no hesitation in saying, that it had 
been solemnized within the last three 
weeks or a month, and the duke of Cum- 
berland had not been many days in this 
country before the Message was brought 
down to the House. It never had been 
the custom, and he hoped it never would, 
to submit such a question to Parliament 
before the marriage was solemnized, from 
obvious reasons of delicacy and propriety. 
He hoped he had satisfactorily explained 
to the Committee that there was no desire 
on the part of ministers, no pre-concerted 
design to delay the communication. With 
respect to what had fallen from an hon. 
gentleman, he must complain of the cruelty 
of discussing this question in such a way 
as to bring the duke of Cumberland into 
contrast with the duke of Wellington, a 
person whose services were of a descrip- 
tion to which no reward could be adequate. 
Besides, whatever Parliament had done, 
or might do, for the duke of Cumberland, 
it was only for his life, and no provision 
was made for any descendants wich he 
might have. As to the military emolu- 
ments of his Royal Hi. 8s, he appre- 
hended if the hon. gentleinan possessed 
the regiment which the duke of Cumber- 
land possessed, in exactly the same way, 
he would find that so far from its being an 
augmentation of his income, it would ope- 
rate rather as an encroachment upon it. 
In point of fact, the duke of Cumberland 
had no military income whatever. With 
respect to the argument that had been 
grounded upon the presumption of his 
Royal Highness not living in England, he 
did not know why it should be taken for 
granted that he was not to reside in this 
country ; butatall events he apprehended 
it never had been the practice of Parlia- 
ment to frame a grant with such provi- 
sions as would affect the liberty of resi- 
dence in the individual to whom the grant 
was made. With respect to the amount 
of the sum, it was not one which could be 
called profuse, but was merely one which 
the interest and dignity of the country 
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demanded. It had been compared to 
that granted on the marriage of the duke 
of York. But the cases were very difle- 
rent: 18,000/, a year had been granted to 
the duke of York, a portion of which had 
been settled on the duchess, added to 
which there was an expectation arising 
out of the bishoprick of Osnaburgh. He 
had reason to suppose that the duchess of 
Cumberland was not possessed of any 
income; and he was persuaded that it 
would be very painful to the feelings of 
the House to leave her to the risk of that 
indigence in which she must consequently 
be involved should the duke’s life ter- 
minate before her own. He trusted that 
the committee would be guided by the 
general principle of what it was becoming 
in Parliament to do on the marriage of a 
son of the King with the consent of the 
Crown, the more especially as the sum 
proposed was so moderate. 
Mr. Wynn observed, that this question 
was extremely painful to every one, and 
that the blame of its being so rested not 
on those who opposed the motion, but on 
those who had proposed it. His objec- 
tions to it were founded not only on the 
vote itself, but on the manner in which 
the subject had been brought forward. 
The noble lord asserted that the proceed - 
ing rested on the precedent of the marriage 
of the duke of York. He wished the noble 
lord had brought the subject before Par- 
liament in the way in which the marriage 
of the duke of York had been brought 
before them. Were the cases in the 
slightest degree parallel? The duke of 
York certainly was married abroad, but 
the marriage was announced in the Gazette 
—it was not kept a secret—it was not a 
marriage of which the Royal family were 
ashamed—[Hear, hear!]. The marriage of 
the duke of York was mentioned in the 
speech from the throne cn the opening of 
the session; his Majesty expressing his 
confidence that Parliament would make a 
provision suitable to the circumstances of 
the case. This was on the Ist of February 
1792, and it was not until the 7th of 
March (six weeks afterwards) that a pro- 
position was made by ministers in conse- 
quence. On the marriage of the duke of 
York Parliament had voted addresses of 
congratulation to his Majesty, tothe Queen, 
and to their royal highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess. Would the noble lord now 


stand forward and move ah Address of 
congratulation to the Queen on the mar- 


riage of the duke of Cumberland? (Hear, 
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hear!}] Would he venture to offer such 


an insult to the House and to the country ? 
[Hear, hear!] It was extremely painful 
to be compelled to use such language ; but 
he repeated, that the blame rested on 
those with whom the question had origi- 
nated. The noble lord had talked of 
precedents. What precedent was there of 
such a vote to a prince of the blood on his 
marriage, except the single instance of 


,the duke of York? Had there been any 


such grant to the duke of Gloucester, or 
to the duke of Cumberland ? And in what 
way did Mr. Pitt propose the vote respect- 
ing the duke of York? Mr. Pitt distinctly 
stated (he quoted from a report of Mr. 
Pitt’s speech, which he had every reason 
to believe was correct), that “ he did not 
think the present motion would establish 
a principle or precedent entitling any 
other branches of the Royal family to 
expect the same allowance. In his mind 
it was necessary that the House should 
take into consideration the degree of pro- 
bability that the succession to the Crown 
might be involved in the transaction, as 
also that the marriage was one of which 
the House and the country must highly 
approve.” Unless, therefore, the cases 
were parallel—unless the marriage of the 
duke of Cumberland was “ such as the 
House and the country must approve,” it 
was highly unfitting that the House should 
be required to add to the burthens of their 
constituents on the present occasion. It 
was painful to allude, not to the reports, 
but to the facts which were notorious to 
all Europe. He put it to the House, whe- 
ther this was a marriage likely to be ser- 
viceable to the political interests of this 
country ? Was it a marriage likely to be 
serviceable to the interests of the domestic 
virtues in this country? [Hear, hear !} 
The noble lord had said that the Duchess 
had no fortune. Had she no jointure re- 
sulting from either of her former mar- 
riages—neither from her marriage with 
Prince Louis of Prussia, nor from her 
marriage with the Prince of Salms? The 
Princess of Salms stood in a very different 
situation from the Princess of Prussia. 
The marriage of the duke of York with 
the latter drew more closely the ties of 
that alliance which was considered so 
useful to Great Britain. Besides the per- 
sonal character of the Princess herself, the 
treaty by which the marriage had been 
concluded had been laid on the table of 
the House by his Majesty’s command—a 
dreaty containing an express stipulation 
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that such a provision should be made on 
the marriage. With respect to the pro- 
position now before them, it was notorious 
that had it been made at an earlier period 
of the session, it would not have stood 
any chance of success [Hear, hear!]. He 
had thought it his duty, however painful, 
to make the observations with which he 
had troubled the Committee. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that the mar- 
riage of the duke of York had taken place 
during the recess, which was the cause of 
its having been noticed to Parliament at 
the commencement of the next session. 
In other instances of the marriage of dif- 
ferent branches of the Royal family, the 
information had been communicated to 
Parliament by a Message from the Crown, 
as in the present case. He contended, 
that Parliament ought not to hesitate to 
give to a prince of the blood, on his mar- 
riage, such an income as he must of ne- 
cessity require, in order to provide for his 
new and more expensive establishment. 
He conceived the introduction of personal 
observations to be extremely improper in 
a case that ought to be decided on the 
general principle which he had already 
stated. 

Lord Castlereagh, adverting to the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Wynn) on the sup- 
posed secrecy of the duke of Cumberland’s 
marriage, said, that it was on the contrary 
a proceeding attended with all possible 
publicity. The duke and duchess were 
married in the presence of his Majesty’s 
ministers at Berlin, in the presence of the 
King of Prussia, and in the presence of 
several members of the reigning house of 
Mecklenburg. Nor did he conceive that 
more publicity would have been given 
to the marriage in this country by no- 
ticing it in the Gazette, than by making 
the communication which had been made 
to Parliament upon the subject. With 
respect to the possible future situation of 
the Duchess, should the committee not 
accede to the motion before them, he 
would just state it. The Court of Berlin 
had, it was true, been in the habit of 
granting an appanage to such members of 
the royal family of Prussia as had been 
married. But as the King of Prussia made 
a liberal provision for the children of the 
marriage between the Duchess and Prince 
Louis, he had not thought it proper to 
extend the appanage beyond the prince’s 
life. If, therefore, this grant were not ac- 
ceded to, the duchess might perhaps at 
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a Vote of Credit. 


some future period be left without any 


provision whatever, 


The question was then loudly called 
for, and the committee divided : 
For the motion 87 
Against it 70 


List of the Minority. 


Acland, sir T. Lemon, sir W. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Lewis, Thos. F. 
Burdett, sir F. Lloyd, sir E. 
Byng, G. Latouche, R. 
fools, H. Mostyn, sir Thos. 
Barham, J. F. Martin, H. 
Barnard, lord Martin, J. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Methuen, C. 
Barnard, Scrope Moore, P. 
Burrell, hon. D. Mundy, E. M. 
Burrell, sir C. Neville, hon. R, 
Burrell, W. North, D. 
Butterworth, Jos. Nugent, lord 
Calcraft, J. Ossulston, lord 
Calvert, C. Parnell, sir H. 
Calvert, W. Peirse, H. 
Campbell, D. Proby, lord 
Courtenay, N. Preston, R. 
Davenport, D. Protheroe, E. 
Egerton, Wm. Pym, F. 
Fazakerley, J. N. Romilly, sir S. 
Fergusson, sir R. Rowley, sir W. 
Frankland, W. Sebright, sir J. 
Fitzroy, lord J. Shakespear, A. 
Gaskell, B. Smith, W. 
Grenfell, P. Smith, R. 
Gordon, R. ‘fremayne, J. H. 
Gascoyne, I. Tierney, right hon. G. 
Hamilton, lord A. Warre, J. A. 
Hanbury, Win. Whitbread, S. 
Horner, F. Western, C. C. 
Howorth, H. Wilbraham, B. 
Jolliffe, H. Wynn, C. 
Kemp, Tho. Wynn, sir W, 
Keene, W. TELLER. 
Lascelles, lord Sir M. W. Ridley 


Vore or Crarvit.} The House having 


resolved itself into a committee, to take 
into consideration his royal highness the 
Prince Regent’s Message, recommending 
a Vote of Credit, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he did not anticipate any objection 
to the proposition which he was about to 
make to the committee. In the present 
state of public affairs, no one could deny 
that great exertions, and consequently 
great expense, were indispensably neces- 
sary. It was certainly peculiarly desi- 
rable, at the present critical moment, to 
arm the Crown with the power to make 
efforts commensurate to the occasions that 
might arise. There was only one obser- 
vation to which he conceived that the 
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motion with which he should conclade 
was at all liable, namely, that the recent 
and extraordinary success of the British 
arms did not render it necessary to vote 
so large a sum. On this subject he felt 
differently from those who might make 
such a remark. That success had pro- 
ceeded in a great measure from the libe- 
rality with which Parliament had afforded 
the means of exertion, and thus pointed 
out the sure way by which its continuance 
might be rendered certain. Until the 
object of the present contest should be 
obtained by the establishment of a secure 
and honourable peace,.true economy dic- 
tated that Government should be put in 
possession of ample means of maintaining 
it. The committee would also recollect, 
that any sums thus placed in the hands of 
the Crown, must subsequently be accounted 
for by ministers, and that it would be 
their duty, at the commencement of the 
next session, to show how the whole, or a 
part of those sums had been applied, as 
well as the necessity that required their 
application. He concluded, by moving 
as a resolution, “ ‘That a sum, not exceed- 
ing six millions, be granted to his Majesty 
in Great Britain, and 200,000/. for Ire- 
land, to enable his Majesty to take such 
measures as the exigency of affairs may 
require, and that such sum of six millions 
be raised by Exchequer-bills in Great 
Britain, to be charged on the first aids to 
be granted in the next session of parlia- 
ment.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should not op- 
pose the motion, conceiving, that under 
the present circumstances it was material 
that the Crown should be provided with 
powers capable of meeting any exigency 
that might arise during the recess. He 
hoped that before the re-assembling of 
Parliament the blessings of peace would 
be restored to the country. Whatever 
difference of opinion might exist with 
respect to the original justice of the war 
(and no change whatever had taken place 
in his opinions on that subject), there 
could be but one sentiment on the splen- 
dour of our recent success ; which, how- 
ever, he trusted would not induce his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to go in pursuit of ob- 
jects utterly foreign to our true policy. 
It was impossible to foresee what events 
might speedily occur. If the noble duke, 
who with his glorious army had achieved 
a triumph so memorable, should reach the 
metropolis of France, he trusted that his 
protecting arm would ayert the horrors 
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which might otherwise be produced by 
that event. A vigorous effort had been 
made by his Majesty’s Government to 
erush the resistance of the enemy. He 
congratulated them on their efforts having 
produced a result far exceeding the most 
sanguine expectations. He hoped that 
they would not now make a turn, and 
engage in the pursuit of objects, which, in 
his opinion, would be calculated to pro- 
tract the existing warfare. ‘Ibere was 
one part of Europe in which he trusted 
no part of this vote of credit would be 
applied—he alluded to Spain. A great 
suspicion existed among those Spaniards 
who had escaped from the yoke which it 
was attempted to impose in that country 
on all that was liberal and enlightened, 
that ministers had assisted the government 
of Spain in their nefarious designs. He 
hoped and believed that this suspicion was 
unfounded, for he could conceive no ap- 
propriation of the public money so highly 
reprehensible. 

Mr. Wynn declared, that he could not 
allow the present question to pass without 
expressing his entire approbation of the 
proposed grant. He trusted that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers would not be misled by 
the recent success of our arms, glorious as 
it had been, to relax in their efforts to 
obtain that which should be their sole 
object—a secure and honourable peace. 
It was his strong conviction, that however 
desirable the establishment of a legitimate 
government in France might be, it was 
not so much to any particular form of go- 
vernment in that country that Great Bri- 
tain ought to look, as to depriving France 
of the power of furiner disturbing the 
peace of Europe, by taking further secu- 
rities than had hitherto been afforded. 

Mr. Bennet hoped the noble lord would 
disavow, on the part of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the report, that money and 
arms had been furnished to the King of 


Spain, to enable him to carry on a war | 


with the inhabitants of South Aimerica. 
Lord Castlereagh, said he could assure 
the .hon. gentleman that the conduct of 
Government bad been strictly conformable 
to the principle which they had originally 
laid down for themselves of abstaining 
from any interference whatever. In the 


pursuit of that conduct, as they had in- 
curred the reproaches of the Spanish go- 
vernment, so now it appeared that they 
were subjected to the jealousy of those 
against whom the operations of that go- 
vernment had been recently directed, 
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The motion was then agreed to, and- 
the House having resumed, the Report 
was ordered to be received to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 29. 


Earl Grey said, he had two petitions to 
present from certain innkeepers and vic- 
tuallers of the town of Alnwick, in 
Northumberland ; one praying relief from 
the additional tax on victuallers’ licences, 
and the other for general relief from the 
weight of taxation. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed a doubt 
whether a petition against a tax imposed 
in the present session could be received. 

Earl Grey said, he should withdraw the 
petition in question till the existence or 
non-existence of a rule hostile to its re« 
ception could be ascertained. 

The Earl of Liverpool expressed doubts 
as to the propriety of receiving the Pe- 
tition. 

Earl Stanhope said, there could be no 
doubt of the practice of the House. He 
had himself presented a petition (which 
was received) against all the taxes which 
pressed on the farmer, some of which had 
passed in the same session. If a petition 
could be received against all such taxes, 
a petition might surely be received against 
one of them. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that the reason of the rule by which pe- 
tions were not received in the Commons 
against a tax bill which was pending, was, 
that the Commons, being representatives of 
the people, might be influenced by the 
petitions of their constituents. The same 
reason did not exist in that House. It 
was also another consideration after the 
Bill had passed into a law, 

The Petition begging for a general 
redress of grievances was received, and 
the other was for the present withdrawn, 


Freenotp Estates Earl Grey 
rose to move the commitment of the Free- 
hold Estates Bill. He stated the object of 
the Bill: to be, to make freehold estates 
liable to the simple contract debts of 
their deceased possessor. It seemed to 
need no other arguments than considera- 
tions of common policy and common 
honesty, to induce the House to make an 
alteration in the existing law, for the pur- 
pose of carrying that object into effect, 
Cases had occurred of very great hardship 
from the want of a provision of this kind : 
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—a person who had incurred simple con- 
tract debts. to a large amount, and who 
had actually purchased land with the 
money, had destroyed himself; and his 
lands, to the amount of 900Ol. a year, had 
descended to his heirs, while his creditors 
received only 2s. 6d. in the pound. This 
case was known to many of their lord- 
ships. ‘Trustees, it was also known, who 
violated their trusts, incurred only a 
simple contract debt, and the freehold 
estates of such persons, if they happened 
to die, would not be liable to its dis- 
charge. The present Bill was not an in- 
Novation in principle—it merely would 
put the freehold estates of persons dying, 
in the same condition, as to simple con- 
tract debts, as with reference to specialty 
debts; in the same condition as the 
estates of those subject to the bankrupt 
laws ; in fine, in the same condition as the 
estates of every honest man, who atways, 
by a special provision in his will, put his 
creditors in that situation in which it was 
the object of the present Bill to place all 
creditors. He should not anticipate objec- 
tions, but should move that the Bill be 
committed. 

Lord Redesdale opposed the Bill, on the 
ground, that by its operation all the estates 
in the country would be brought into the 
Court of Chancery, and subjected to endless 
litigation—even where the personal estate 
was ultimately sufficient to meet all the 
claims of the creditors, Small freeholds 
would be thus annihilated, and a material 
feature in the policy of the country, 
which consisted in the maintenance of 
this species of property, and which made 
the possession of a freehold a qualification 
for so many offices, must be changed. 

The Lord Chancellor argued, tbat in the 
first place no necessity was shown for the 
present measure, because every man who 
gave credit to a person of landed pro- 
perty, knew that in case of the decease 
of that person, he had no claim on that 
estate. Every man might have any secu- 
rity for his debts which he chose to take. 
In the next place, as to the expediency 
of the measure: it had been the policy 
of the Legislature, from the very infancy 
of statute law, to hold real property more 
sacred than personal, and they had always 
taken care that no interest in it should 
be transferred without proper considera- 
tion and solemnity. ‘The statute mer- 
chant and statute staple only applied to 
persons who consented to carry on their 
dealings in a manner which rendered 
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their estates liable to be taken in execu- 
tion; but even by them the rents only 
were taken, and when the debt was 
liquidated, the estate reverted to the 
owner. By the statute of Elizabeth, one 
half only of an estate was liable to be 
taken, and that only in virtue of a judg- 
ment entered ; and this so far depended on 
the judgment, and not on the debt, that 
if the possessor of an estate sold it the 
moment before a judgment was entered, 
there was no remedy against him. The 
whole of the law was in fhe same policy ; 
and it formed too material a feature of the 
whole constitution to overturn it without 
necessity, which he had shown did not 
exist; for every one could make a law 
for his own case, by the precaution of 
making his debt a specialty. The Bill, 
too, would be productive of evil, by in- 
ducing persons to give credit to those who 
walked over thousands of acres, which on 
their death would not, even under the 
present Bill, be assets for their debts. The 
Bill also would not affect copyholds, which 
at present were not liable even to spe- 
cialty debts. It-did not affect estates in 
tail, These were both inconsistencies. 
Why did not the Bill enact, that persons 
possessed of estates in tail, should suffer a 
recovery for the benefit of their creditors ? 
He said this to prove to what extent of 
innovation the present Bill would lead. 
He should therefore oppose the motion. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the present no- 
tions of innovation would lead to the uni- 
versal establishment of gavelkind, and the 
destruction of the present system of te- 
nures, He suppported and enforced the 
leading arguments of the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack; and in conclusion 
observed, that the adoption of such a 
measure would be like the putting on, for 
the sake of a little inconvenience, a huge 
blistering plaster, which would corrode 
and gangrene the whole system. 

Earl Stanhope said, there were two parts 
in the Bill, the object, and the means by 
which that object was to~be carried into 
execution. The object he did not disap- 
prove of, but the means by which it was . 
to be brought about were unconstitutional 
and mischievous. The whole execution 


of the Bill was to be given to the Court of 
Chancery, a court where all witnesses 
were examined in private, and never cross- 
examined, and where one suit lasted ‘as 
long as a hundred suits at common law. 
Too much of the business of the country 
was already thrown into that Court. Every 
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blunderer in the House of Commons, who 
knew not what else to do, sent them to 
the Court of Chancery. He should on 
this ground oppose the Bill, on account of 
the means by which it was proposed to 
execute it, which cast an imputation on 
the trial by jury. 

Earl Grey replied. It appeared to him 
that the apprehensions of the noble lords 
of the vast increase of Chancery business 
from the present Bill, were unfounded. 
He should appeal to facts. Was it true 
that all estates which were burthened with 
specialty debts, that every real estate 
which the proprietor by will bad made 
liable to his simple contract debts, were 
thrown into that court? The only prin- 
ciple which the noble lords, with all their 
Jearning, had established, was one which, 
from what he had heard and read, he was 
more and more inclined to concur in; 
that the laws were in such a state as 
to be a grievance almost intolerable to the 
people of this country. Indeed, what 
could be a worse state of the laws than 
one which so teemed with vices, that all 
the great lawyers in that House pro- 
fessed themselves unable to devise means 
whereby a just creditor could obtain pay- 
ment of a debt out of a freehold estate 
without such expense, that the estate it- 
self would be wasted to nothing, and 
vexation to the parties not to be endured ? 
If this were the real state of the law, it 
loudly called for revision. As for his 
noble friend who spoke Jast, if he ob- 
jected to the mode only of executing 
the purpose of the Bill, the committee 
was the place to amend the provisions 
he complained of. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division, and the Bill was ordered to be 
committed that day six months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 29. 


PETITION RESPECTING THE MarsHat OF 
THE Kinc’s Bencu.] Mr. Douglas pre- 
sented a Petition from several prisoners 
in the King’s-bench, adverting to the 
Report of the Committee upon the alleged 
abuses of that prison, and praying for an 
opportunity of testifying to the humane 


conduct of the Marshal, upon whose cha- 
racter the said Report appeared to the 
petitioners to cast some reflections. Upon 
the motion for laying the Petition upon 
the table, 

Mr. Bennet said, that the Report of the 
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Committee of the House, appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the King’s-bench, 
Fleet, and Marshalsea prisons, had cast 
no other reflection on Mr. Jones, than 
what was warranted by the evidence that 
had been adduced before them. That 
evidence proved, that he was little ac- 
quainted with what occurred in his prison ; 
and he avowed himself, that be seldom or 
ever entered within its walls. The nume- 
rous contradictions given to his evidence 
by others, who were in the constant habit 
of seeing and hearing what was really 
going on, would have left no doubt of 
that being the case, even if he had not 
acknowledged it. ‘The committee had 
therefore stated, that a keeper of a prison, 
receiving from it a net annual income of 
3,5901., and not daily inspecting and visit- 
ing the prison, and not being personally 
acquainted with all that was transacted 
therein, seemed to them to prove the 
existence of a state of things that ought 
Not to be suflered to continue. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he had heard that 
Mr. Jones was not pleased with the Report 
of the Committee ; but he must say, that 
it appeared from the evidence of Mr. 
Jones himself, that he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with what was passing within 
the prison. The sole direction and ma- 
nagement of the prisoners was entrusted to 
Mr. Brooschooft, the private clerk of Mr. 
Jones; and the committee had thought 
it their duty to mark their sense of the 
impropriety of his conduct. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Stave Trape.] Mr. 4. Browne, seeing 
an hon. member in his place who had ob- 
tained leave to bring ina Bill to prevent 
the smuggling of Slaves into our West- 
India colonies, wished to inquire when 
that Bill would be laid before the House. 
If it were only to be read a first time this 
session, it ought to be brought in without 
delay, that having been printed, it might 
during the recess be sent to the colonies. 

Mr. Wilberforce was a sufficiently old 
member of that House to know that the 
Bill ought to be brought in before the 
end of the present session, in order that 
copies of it might be sent abroad before 
Parliament assembled again. Since, how- 
ever, it had only been proposed that it 
should be read a first time and printed in 
the present session, as it was a bill of great 
detail, he had kept it back to read it care- 
fully over, that it might be as correct as 
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ssible when it came before the House. 
Fie had considered that so it were brought 
in before the session was at an end, a 
week could not be of importance. He 
should have been ready with it sooner, 
had be thought a few days at all material 
in the’ present instance. 

Mr. A. Browne expressed himself con- 
tent with the statement of the hon. gen- 
tleman. He was only anxious that the 
Bill should be brought in, in due time to 
have it printed before the close of the 
eession. 


Prince Recent’s MessaGE RESPECTING 
tHE Duke or Cumpertann’s MarriacGe. ] 

The Report of the Committee upon the 
Prince Regent’s Message with regard to 
an additional grant to the duke of Cum- 
berland in consequence of his marriage 
with the princess of Salms was brought 
up, and upon the motion that the Resolu- 
tion in favour of the grant be read a second 
time, 

Mr. R. Gordon rose, and declared that 
he could not reconcile it to his sense of 
duty to allow this motion to pass with a 
silent vote against it. He was astonished 
at the observation of the noble lord (Cas- 
tlereagh) who brought forward this motion 
Jast night, that he did not apprehend any 
opposition, while he agreed with the noble 
Jord that it must be painful to hear any 
reflections upon the character of the indi- 
vidual referred to, or any comments what- 
ever, at all likely to depreciate the conse- 
quence of the illustrious family to whom 
that individual belonged. But ministers 
alone were to blame in dragging the duke 
of Cumberland before that House. If any 
reflections were thrown out against that 
individual, it was the fault of ministers in 
forcing him upon the consideration of that 


House. After what had notoriously passed | 


with respect to this individual, and his 
connexion—after the rumours that were 
afloat upon the subject—he could not by 
any means concur with the noble lord, 
that this was not to be regarded as a per- 
sonal question, and that that House, when 
called upon to accede to a vote of this 
nature, had not a right to consider the 
merits of the individual. On the contrary, 
he thought it the duty of the House to 
enter into that consideration, and to in- 
quire whether the duke of Cumberland 
had, either in his military or senatorial 
Capacity, rendered any services to the 
country that could entitle him to this ad- 
ditional grant. For it did not follow that 
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any branch of the Royal family should 
on his marriage obtain an augmentation 
of that allowance which Parliament had 
already voted to™each ; and as to the addi- 
tion voted to the duke of York upon his 
marriage, he thought’ the arguments of- 
fered in answer to those who adduced that 
vote asa precedent upon the present oc- 
casion, were quite unanswerable. Upon 
these grounds the hon. member said he 
should move, by way of amendment, That - 
the Resolution be read a second time this 
day three months.—[A cry of “ Question, 
question!” on the Ministerial side.] 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith said, that had 
he been present last night, he would have 
voted for the proposed grant. It was in- 
disputable, in his opinion, that a private 
individual could not subsist vpon less than 
30061. a year, and that an addition of 1004. 
a year would be necessary to such an in- 
Now, the 
proposed addition to the revenue of the | 
duke of Cumberland upon his royal 
highness’s marriage, being necessary and 
moderate in an equal proportion, the bon. 
alderman expressed his resolution to sup- 
port the original motion—[{Tte cry of 
“ Question” from the Ministerial side was- 
repeated.] 

Mr. W. Smith expressed a disinclination 
to trespass upon the time of the House, 
but observed that he could not refrain 
from decidedly discountenancing this 
traordinary proposition. He apprehended 
that the marriage of the duke of Cumber-. 
land was disagreeable to the Royal family, 
and he understood that it was the intention 
of this prince not to reside in this country 5 
and if such were his intention, that cire 
cumstance certainly furnished an addi- 
tional argument against the propriety of 
the proposed grant; nay, he understood, 
that if that person should bring his new 
connexion to this country, she would not 
be received at Court; that such was the 
resolution of an illustrious personage ; and 
he wished to ask, whether such was not 
the fact? If this report were unfounded, 
he should be glad to have it contradicted ; 
for if it were true, he could see no reason 
for the proposed additional grant. He 
was therefore anxious to get at the fact 
upon this point. A great deal had been 
said upon this occasion as to the propriety 
of supporting the splendour of the Royal 
family ; but upon this subject he would 
repeat what he had before often uttered, 
namely, that the character and conse- 
quence of that family in this country de- 
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pended more upon their conduct than 
upon any splendour they exhibited— 
[Hear, hear!]—Therefore if he were 
called upon to appreciate the merits 
of this family, he should be disposed 
to think highest of him who had set 
aside 12,000/. a year of his revenue for 
the purpose of discharging debts unfor- 
tunately contracted in his youth—{The 
duke of Kent.] Thus this truly respect- 
able prince consented to subsist upon 
6,000/. a year in order to discharge his 
engagements, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that such an evidence of integrity 
was calculated to render this prince infi- 
nitely more respectable in England than 
any degree of splendour his Royal High- 
ness could contrive to maintain.—(Hear, 
hear!]—But the members of the Royal 
family had, in fact, no occasion to sup- 
port any pomp or parade, or to enter into 
@ competition with private individuals 
with a view to sustain their importance, 
however becoming it might be for the 
Sovereign, as the representative of the 
country at large, to maintain a certain 
degree of splendour, or however proper it 
might be to make certain pecuniary al- 
lowances to the duke of Wellington and 
others, raised to the Peerage for their 
merit, in order to enable them to support 
the dignity of their station. The members 
of the Royal family, however, were not to 
be regarded in the same view—to each of 
them an allowance was already made by 
Parliament, and he saw no reason to jus- 
tify any further addition, especially to 
the person whose case was under conside- 
ration.—(Hear, hear!]—The Marriage 
Act had, he was aware, subjected the 
members of the Royal family to certain 
inconveniencies by obliging them to marry 
foreigners. The law of the country had, 
however, imposed this obligation from 
political motives, and therefore Parlia- 
ment was bound to consider the case of 
those individuals ; but the marriage which 
gave rise to the motion before the House 
was not, in his judgment, entitled to any 
peculiar consideration—[A cry of Ques- 
tion, question !” on the Ministerial side.] 

Mr. Protheroe said, that he could not 
consistently give a silent vote upon this 
proposition. He was fully aware of the 
extreme delicacy of the subject. Noone 


was, he believed, more anxious than him- 
self to observe that delicacy, or more 
ready to accede to any measure necessary 
to maintain the dignity, honour, and inte- 
test of the Crown; butas he did not think 
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the proposed grant connected in any de-~ 
gree with the maintenance of that dignity, 
honour, or interest, he felt it his duty to 
oppose it. The noble mover had ex- 
pressed surprise that any opposition should 
be made to this extraordinary vote; but if 
the noble lord knew any thing of the. 
feelings and sentiments of the people, he 
could not be surprised to hear some ex- 
pression of those feelings and sentiments 
from their representatives in that House. 
The popularity of the ministers was no 
doubt deservedly high; but in his opinion 
they over-rated that popularity, if they 
supposed that it could serve to reconcile 
the people to a vote of this nature, and 
came to a very erroneous conclusion if 
they supposed, that because millions were 
cheerfully voted to maintain the public 
safety and general interest, this excep. 
tionable motion would be acceded to. He 
would not enter into any invidious compari- 
son between the merits of the proposed grant 
and that made to the duke of Wellington; 
but when it was recollected, that upon the 
proposition of his hon. friend,the member 
for Liverpool (general Gascoyne), to ad- 
vance the halt-pay of our military officers, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that the finances of the country could not 
afford it, and when it was recollected also 
that no additional reward was voted for 
the meritorious services of the Commander. 
in-chief, he could not suppress the decla+ 
ration of his astonishment at the motion 
before the House. That motion was indeed 
such, that were it brought forward at a 
period when there was a fuller attendance 
of members, be had no doubt it would 
have been decidedly rejected. He was 
astonished, indeed, after what had passed 
on the former discussion, that the duke 
of Cumberland could reconcile it to his 
feelings to accept of the grant—[Hear, 
hear!] ‘The majority in favour of the 
measure had been so small, that it must 
be evident to his Royal Highness, and to 
the world, that the sense of the House 
was against him—([Hear, hear! and loud 
cries of “ Question!” from the Ministerial 
side. ] 

Mr. Forbes expressed his readiness to 
support the views of the last speaker, if 
he thought proper to propose (and he 
hoped the bon. member would) some re- 
ward for the meritorious services of the 
Commander-in-chief. (Hear, hear! on 
the Ministerial side.] But such a propo- 
sition could not disincline him to vote for 
the present motion. As to the merits of 
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the illustrious person under consideration, 
he had lived long enough in the world to 
withhold his belief of more than one-half 
of what he heard—nay, he doubted even 
what he saw. 
doubted what he had heard with regard to 
the duke of Cumberland. It was notorious- 
ly but too easy to propagate scandal, and 
when by any means a person happened 
to get a bad name, credence was just as 
promptly given to any story to his or her 
prejudice as it was refused with respect to 
any one who happened to get a good 
name. His vote, he declared, he should 
give entirely on public grounds. In the 
first place, the duke of Cumberland was 
the son of the King, and that he thought 
would not be questioned. ({Alaugh.] In 
the second place, he would ask, whether 
his Royal Highness had not contracted 
the marriage alluded to with the consent 
of the Crown? It was doubted, he was 
aware, whether this consent had been 
granted before or after the marriage, but 
the Prince Regent’s Message seemed to 
settle that point; and his next question 
would be, whether the provision allowed 
to his Royal Higkness, as a bachelor, 
could be deemed sufficient to maintain his 
splendour as a married man? But if that 
provision were so deemed, he must say 
that too much had been granted to his 
Royal Highness as a bachelor. The hon. 
member concluded with stating, that he 
differed totally from those who sovght to 
bring disgrace upon the object of this pro- 
position, and to reflect upon the Royal 
family, whose character ought to be sus- 
tained for the general good of the country. 

Mr. Tierney repeated the question put 
by his hon. friend (Mr. W. Smith), and 
to which no answer had been returned, 
namely, whether Her Majesty was not 
decidedly hostile to the marriage which 
gave rise to this discussion, and whether, 
if the duchess of Cumberland should come 
to this country, she would not be received 
at Court—whether this fact did not come 
within the noble lord’s own knowledge? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he should 
abstain from answering any questions cal- 
culated to vilify the Royal family, and 
that he did not think the right hon. gen- 
tleman had any right to put such ques- 
tions, 

Mr. Tierney felt himself perfectly justi- 
fied in putting the questions, to which the 
noble lord objected—it was his right to 
put such questions, and the duty of the 
noble lord to answer them for the satisfac- 
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tion of the House. [Some cry of “ Spoke, 
Spoke!”” on the Ministerial side.) But 
Mr. Tierney proceeded, and repeated his 
questions, whether Her Majesty had not 
declared that she would not receive the 
duke of Cumberland’s consort at Court, 
and whether the noble lord was not fully 
aware of this declaration? Nay, whether 
Her Majesty had not decidedly disap- 
proved, for some reason or other, of a pro- 
posed marriage between the princess of 
Salms, and the duke of Cambridge? and 
whether Her Majesty had not thought 
that a marriage having been broken off 
with one brother, the lady alluded to was 
not fit to be the wife of another? The 
noble lord professed great anxiety to pre~ 
serve the reputation of the Royal family, 
but it behoved that House to take care 
that it did not fall into that disrepute to 
which it was but too liable if it acceded 
to a proposition of this nature. In fact, 
if the House of Commons were not willing 
to degrade itself by becoming the mere 
banker of the Court, it would not agree to 
a grant of the public money in conse- 
quence of this marriage, with regard to 
which the minister dare not call upon it 
for a vote of approbation. [Hear, hear !] 
As to the complaint that this discussion 
had a tendency to reflect upon the cha- 
racter of the Royal family, he denied the 
justice of the statement. But if the dis- 
cussion had really such a tendency, those 
only were to blame who advised this pro- 
position to be brought forward; for upon 
such a proposition the House was bound 
to do its duty, and to investigate the 
merits of the individual to whom the pro- 
position referred. Upon this point, how- 
ever, the bon. member who spoke last 
had stated his disinclination to believe 
more than one-half what he heard; but 
surely quite enough would be found to 
justify the rejection of this motion if only 
half of what was said of either the lady or 
gentleman referred to were to be believed. 
[Hear, hear!) But he dared to say that 
the noble lord, with a majority of 16 or 
17 behind him, would be found to discard 
those considerations, and so no doubt 
would the object of this vote also, although, 
as an hon. member had observed, he could 
not, after what had taken place, accept 
such a grant consistently with any idea 
of dignity: for no consideration of dig- 
nity was likely to have much influence in 
that quarter. With respect to the Mar- 
riage Act, he concurred, in some measure, 
with the observations of his hon. friend 
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(Mr. Smith). What, however, was the 
object of that Act, but to prevent any 
member of the Royal family from con- 
tracting improper connexions ?—and thus 
came the question, whether the marriage 
under discussion could be regarded as a 
proper connexion suitable to the views of 
the Marriage Act, or whether the object 
of that Act was not defeated by such a 
marriage,—whether, in consequence of 
rumours, insinuations, or something more 
serious, Her Majesty had determined to 
refuse her consent to the marriage of this 
lady with the duke of Cambridge? Those 
were questions which that House was 
bound to consider, and which bad such 
an influence upon his mind, that he was 
resolved to take the sense of the House 
upon every stage of this measure, in the 
hope that the House of Commons would 
be found to do its duty by rejecting the 
proposition. 

Lord Nugent said, that before the House 
divided he could not but remind gentle- 
men of the circumstances under which 
they were coming to the vote. A ques- 
tion had been put to ministers by his bon. 
friend (Mr. W. Smith), and repeated by his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Tierney ), to which 
ministers had not dared to give a reply. 
No one of His Majesty’s ministers had 
been found to venture to give the House 
even a hope that one of the illustrious 
persons, iminediately the object of this 
grant, would, in the case of ber coming 
to reside in England, be admitted to the 
Court of this country. (Hear!} For his 
own part, he disapproved of the grant 
proposed, with reference to the time in 
which, to the manner in which, and to 
the person for whom, the grant was pro- 
posed. He differed with his hon. friend 
who stated that be did not admit public 
rumour to influence his vote. For his 
own part he voted mainly on evidence 
which could come before the House only 
by public rumour—public rumour uncon- 
tradicted and unencountered.  [Hear, 
hear!] Hisright hon. friend had pledged 
himself to take the sense of the House in 
every stage of this grant. In the con- 
scientious discharge of his duty, he could 
not but say, that in every stage of the 
grant his vote should second that of his 
right hon. friend. 

Mr. Bennet rose to inquire of the hon. 
gentleman upposite (Mr. Forbes), whether 
he meant to apply personaily to him the 
remark, that he (Mr. Bennet) had brought 
disgrace upon himself by those comments 
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which he had felt it bis duty to make, on 
a preceding evening, respecting the cha- 
racter of the duke of Cumberland ? 

Mr. Forbes said, he was not aware he 
had said any thing personally disrespect- 
ful to the hon. member; but if he had, 
he certainly did not intend todo so, At 
the same time he would leave it to the 
judgment of the House, whether the ex- 


. pressions which the hon. gentleman had 


used were either proper or parliamentary. 
The House then divided, when the 


numbers were, 


For the Amendment ........0666 62 

For the original Motion,........ 74 

Majority in favour of the grant —12 

On the question, that a Bill should be 
brought in founded on the Resolution of 
the Committee, another division took 


place. 


For the Motion 
Majority in favour of the grant —13 


List of the Majority. 


Addington, rt. hon. H. 
Bloomfield, B. 
Beresford, lord G. 
Brydges, sir E. 
Brogden, J. 
Blake, Valentine 
Bradshaw, hon. C. 
Bathurst, hon. W. 
Bathurst, rt. hon. B. 
Buller, sir E. 
Binning, lord 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Congreve, sir W. 
Clements, Henry 
Chichester, Arthur 
Croker, J. W. 
Carew, R. Pole 
Castlereagh, visc. 
Daly, J. 
Desborough, E. 
Doveton, Gabriel 
Dawkins, James 
Douglas, hon. F. 8. 
Forbes, Charles 
Fergusson, James 
Fitzgerald, right hon. 
Graham, sir J. 
Goulburn, H. 
Grant, Charles 


- Garrow, sir W. 


Ilammersley, H. 
Hart,G.V. 
Holford, G. P. 
Hill, sir G. 

Long, right hon. C. 
Lowther, viscount 


‘Lowther, hon. H. 


Lygon, hon. W. 


Mahon, hon. S. 

Mellish, W. 

Murray, sir J. 

Moorsom, R. 

Manners, lord C. 

Pringle, sir W. 

Phipps, general 

Palmer, of Luggers 
shall 

Palmerston, vise. 

Pakenham, hon. 

Peel, right hon. R. 

Pole, rt. hon. W. W. 

Rose, right hon. G. 

Smith, C. 

Stirling, sir W. 

Shiffner, G. 

St. Paul, H. 

Shaw, sir J. 

Sheldon, R. 

Sutton, rt. hon. C. M. 

Stuart, hon. A. 

Seymour, lord R. 

Thornton, general 

Thornton, Samuel 

Thynne, lord J. 

Teed, John 

Vansittart, rt. hon. N. 

Wemyss, general 

Warrender, sir G. 

Webster, sir G, 

Wood, sir M. 

Wood, T. 

Wellesley, R. 

Yorke, sir J. 


TELLERS. 
Arbuthnot, rt. hon. C, 
Lushington, S. 
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List of the Minority. 


Abercrombie, hon. J. Lewis, F. 

Bankes, H. Martin, H. 

Barham, J. Martin, J. : 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Moore, P. 


Barnard, Scrope 
Burrell, sir C. 
Burrell, hon. P. R. 
Burrell, W. 
Butterworth, Jos. 
Barclay, C. 


Mackintosh, sir J. 
Neville, hon. R. 
North, D. 
Nugent, lord 
Ossulston, lord 
Parnell, sir H. 


Babington, Ty Proby, lord 
Brand, hon. T. Protheroe, E. 
Calcratt, J. Pym, F. 


Calvert, C. Robinson, A. 


Calvert, N. Ramsden, J. C. 
Campbell, lord J. Rashleigh, W. 
Campbell, D. Shakespear, A. 
Cavendish, lord G. Smith, R. 
Cavendish, H. Swann, H. 
Davenport, D. Shaw, B. 


Dundas, hon. L. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Fawcett, H. 

J azakerley, J. N. 
Findlay, K. 
Grenfell, P. 
Gascoyne, G. I. 
Gooch, T. S. 


Tremayne, J. H. 
Tierney, right hon. G. 
Tighe, W. 

Western, C. C. 
Wilbraham, B. 
Wynn, C. 

Wynn, sir W. 
Williams, sir R. 


Hamilton, lord A. Wilberforce, W. 
Horner, F. 

Howorth, H. TELLERS, 
Hughes, W. L. Gordon, R. 
Lemon, sir W. Smith, W. 


AppreEss FoR A NatTionaL 
AND Monuments To OFFICERS WHO FELL 
iN THE Bartte or Warertoo.} Lord 
Castlereagh observed, that he had, on a 
former occasion, given notice that he 
should on this day submit a resolution to 
the House for the purpose of bestowing 
those marks of national gratitude on the 
heroes who fell in the late battle, to which 
their pre-eminent services so justly en- 
litied them; and he did hope, that by de- 
laying to bring forward the motion till 
now, he should have been able to receive 
from the distinguished officer who com- 
manded on that memorable day the names 
of all those who had most signalized 
themselves. Such, however, had been the 
course of active operations carried on by 
the duke of Wellington since that period, 
that no return, down to the 25th of this 
month, which was the latest intelligence 
Government had received from him, bad 
been made out: but they knew enovgh 
of all the circumstances of that great con- 
test to enable them to proceed; and he 
thought no time should be lost in paying 
that respect and gratitude which they 
owed to the memory of: those who had 
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fallen—[Hear, hear!]. When he last 
had the honour of addressing the House 


‘upon that subject, they were in possession 


of no other account but the modest state- 
ment of the illustrious victor, and it was 
not until the details of the enemy were 
published that the full extent of that 
battle, its character of glory for this 
country, and its disastrous consequences 
to France, were known—[Hear, hear!}j. 
Great actions had generally produced 
great results, but he believed it would be 
impossible to find one in the annals of 
modern warfare which had been crowned 
with greater military trophies, or which 
had been attended with a greater moral 
success. It had made that nation to 
whom, for the last five-and-twenty years, 
all the calamities with which Europe had 
been afflicted were owing, feel the whole 
extent of that misery and misfortune which 
its own criminal ambition had so often in- 
flicted on other countries; and he trusted 
it had also produced that deep impression 
upon the heart of every Frenchman, as it 
was evident it had upon the apprehensions 
of what was called the Government of 
France, that they would feel no time was 
to be lost in repairing, as far as was in 
their power, the multiplied injuries they 
had inflicted on mankind—[ Hear, hear !}. 
With respect to the question more imme- 
diately before them, he was sure the 
House and the country would deeply 
lament if some appropriate mode were 
not devised to distinguish those who had 
fallen, some mark of national gratitude and 
exultation to commemorate an action, 
which, whether it was regarded in its 
moral, in its political, or in its military 
character, was the greatest action which 
the British arms had ever performed— 
[Hear, hear!], The House therefore 
would doubtless be disposed on the pre- 
sent occasion to travel a little out of the 
usual manner of distinguishing military 
achievements, as our brave army had 
certainly travelled out of the ordinary 
exploits of war; they would feel that it 
would be useful to the country even, that 
we should have the proud satisfaction 
of contemplating a National Monument 
erected to the memory of the officers and 
soldiers [loud cries of Hear, hear !] who 
so gloriously fell on that great occasion. 
He should certainly regret if, in paying 
that general tribute of a nation’s gratitude, 
the merits of those officers whose services 
were entitled to pre-eminent recollection, 


| were not placed in as distinguished a point 
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of view as on ordinary occasions ; at the 
same time, he was sure if they could now 
be recalled to their country, nothing 
would be so gratifying to their feelings 
as to see some plan adopted which should 
include the commemoration of their brave 
soldiers, that they might also live in the 
gratitude of posterity, and of an admiring 
world. It was, indeed, no less consistent 
with the duty of that House than it was 
congenial to their feelings, to address 
the Crown in order that a monument of 
national gratitude might be reared to the 
memory of all those officers and gallant 
troops who laid down their lives that day, 
not only for their country, but for the 
security and happiness of Europe—[{ Hear, 
hear!], He would not trouble the House 
at any greater length, as he felt that any 
thing which he could say must be inade- 
quate to the subject, but should proceed 
to read his motion, viz. 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that a National Monument be 
erected in honour of the splendid victory 
of Waterloo, and to commemorate the 
fame of the Officers and Men of the British 
Army, who fell gloriously upon the 16th 
and 18th of the present month, and more 
particularly of Lieutenant-general sir 
Thomas Picton and Major-general the 
honourable sir William Ponsonby ; and 
to assure his Royal Highness that this 
House will make good the expense attend- 
ing the same.” 

The noble lord then entered into 
a cursory view of the eminent ser- 
vices performed by both the officers 
above named. Sir Thomas Picton, he 
observed, had distinguished himself in 
Egypt under sir Ralph Abercromby, and 
in all the great battles which had been 
fought in the Peninsula and France, by 
the duke of Wellington; at Badajoz, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Vittoria, inthe Pyrenees, 
Orthes, and Thoulouse—{Hear, hear!]. 
With respect to the other lamented officer, 
sir William Ponsonby, his career, though 
short, had been one of eminent renowa 
and glory. At the battle of Salamanca 
he served under the command of general 
Le Marchand, who unfortunately fell early 
in the action; but whatever loss his 
country sustained, none was felt by the 
army at that critical moment, for sir Wil- 
liam, then colonel Ponsonby, immediately 
took the command, and led the cavalry 
against the centre of the enemy, which 
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he penetrated with a degree of gallantry 
and vigour that produced the most im. 
portant effects. His successful efforts on 
the day in which his gallant life was laid 
down, could not be too highly applauded ; 
the charge he made was so decided, so 
energetic, and so characteristic of his 
usual ardour and intrepidity, that his corpse 
was found considerably in the rear of the 
positions occupied by the enemy—[Hear, 
hear!] 

The motion being read from the chair, 

Mr. Wynn expressed his entire and 
most cordial concurrence in the motion 
before the House, and was proceeding to 
observe, that he hoped the intended mo- 
nument would not be erected in any par- 
ticular church, when 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the in- 
tention was to erect a pillar, or triumphal 
arch, some architectural monument, in 
fact, suitable to the magnificence of the 
nation, and which, of course, would not be 
confined within the walls of a church, 

Mr. Wynn said, he was glad to hear the 
explanation of the noble lord. He also 
wished that the name of every man who 
fellin that battle should be commemorated. 
He was aware, that from the great number 
of names there might be some difficulty 
in doing that, but still he thought it was 
practicable, and it would thus become a 
proud record for any one to refer to who 
should inherit the name of those gallant 
warriors ; a record which he hoped would 
never perish, He was anxious, likewise, 
that distinct monuments should be erected 
to those two general officers who were 
mentioned in the motion, especially when 
it was recollected what their services were, 
and in how many hard-fought battles 
they had participated. He had heard 
that nearly the last words which the gal- 
lant Picton uttered before he left this 
country, was to express a hope, in the 
presence of two members of that House, 
that if he should fall, which he seemed to 
anticipate, he might not be forgotten, but 
receive the same distinction as had been 
conferred upon other officers—[Hear, 
hear!] And perhaps it would be impos- 
sible to produce a stronger proof of the 
wisdom and utility of those honours con- 
ferred by that House, and the great effect 
which the contemplation of them pro- 
duced on the minds of British officers. 
There was another thing which he wished 
to suggest, namely, that medals should be 
struck in commemoration of the battle, 
and distributed to the survivors, After 
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the battle of the Nile, a patriotic indivi- 
dual caused a number of such medals to 
be struck and so distributed; and he had 
heard from many officers that the effect 
produced by them was of the most gratify- 
ing kind. Many of those gallant men 
who had shared in that battle, when dying 
in a foreign land, had expressed in their 
last moments the most anxious solicitude 
about the disposition of those medals, the 
record of their services on that glorious 
day : some wished that it should be buried 
with them, others that it should be care- 
fully transmitted to their families; but all 
of them placed more value upon that 
small medal than on any other property 
which they happened to possess. He 
thought, therefore, that it would tend to 
nourish a noble spirit of emulation and 
heroic pride, if similar tokens in com- 
memoration of the battle of Waterloo 
were struck and distributed. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the sugges- 
tion of the hon. member, as to the erection 
of distinct monuments to the memory of 
sir Thomas Picton and sir W. Ponsonby, 
was one that the House might readily ac- 
cede to, as they had only one object in 
view, that of distinguishing the eminent 
services of those lamented officers. He 
would therefore subjoin, as an amendment 
to the motion, “ and that funeral monu- 
ments be also erected in memory of each 
of those two officers in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, London.” 

Mr. Wynn, And that the names of those 
who fell be inscribed on the National 
Monument. 

Lord Castlereagh. That had better be 
left for arrangement in the execution of 
the plan. 

General Gascoyne suggested the pro- 
priety of interring the body of sir Thomas 
Picton, which had been brought over to 
this country, in the Cathedral where a 
Monument was to be raised to his me- 
mory. On the day previous to the great 
victory of the 18th, he had been danger- 
cusly wounded. From the moment he 
had left this country, till he joined the 
army, he had never entered any bed ; he 
had scarcely given himself time to take 
any refreshment, so eager was he in the 
performance of his duty. After the 


severe wound which he had received, he 
would have been justified in not engaging 
in the action of the 18th. His body, he 
understood, was not only blackened by it, 
but swelled to a considerable degree; and 
those who had seen him, wondered that 
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he should have been able to take part in 
the duties of the field. He had fallen 
gloriously afterwards at the head of his 
column, maintaining a position, which, if 
it had not been kept, would have altered 
the fate of the day; and its issue might 
have been different from that which now 
occasioned such well-founded rejoicings. 
He repeated his wish that his body should 
be interred in the Cathedral where the 
monument was to be erected, and suggested 
that some of the distinctions conferred on 
him should be extended to his family. 

Mr. W. Smith expressed his concurrence: 
in the’motion, and hoped the suggestion 
of his hon. friend (Mr. Wynn) would be 
adopted, for recording the names of all 
who had fallen. It would have the best 
possible effect, and might be done with 
little difficulty. They knew that some of 
the most famous actions of antiquity were 
so recorded, and the record had even 
come down to the present age. He must 
again repeat what he had pressed upon 
the House on a former night, that he 
hoped a palace would be erected for the 
duke of Wellington, and that Parliament 
would not be contented with merely pur- 
chasing for him a house which had been 
built for some other individual. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he agreed with 
the sentiments expressed by his hon. 
friend, and that if a ready-made mansion 
was provided for the duke of Wellington, 
it would not, in his opinion, mark that 
full tide of national gratitude which would 
be conveyed by the erection of a palace, 
specifically in honour of his great and 
meritorious services. They would act 
much more wisely in erecting a palace, 
even though it should cost somewhat 
more ; they and their posterity, in fact, 
would be the gainers: for it should be 
recollected, that in building such a pa- 
lace, it would be done, not to gratify the 
duke of Wellington merely, not to acquit 
themselves of the debt of gratitude they 
owed him, or to gratify their own feelings, 
but to show to all the world, that when a 
great man, selected by Providence, be- 
came the instrument and means of con- 
ferring signal blessings on mankind, such 
a man was to be honoured from first to 
last. With respect to the motion before 
the House, it had his entire support. 

Mr. Alderman Smith observed, that 
there were several large buildings in the 
country in which national monuments 
might be erected, and among them was 
the church of St. Alban’s, 
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Mr. Bankes had every wish to do justice 
to the memory of those brave men to 
whom the country was so deeply indebted 
for their glorious services in the late vic- 
tory. From whence, he asked, could the 
ornamental part of the National Monu- 
ment which was about to be erected, be 
better derived than from that centre of 
the enemy’s country to which the march 
of their brave comrades was directed ? 
To that capital which he trusted was, ere 
now, in the possession of the illustrious 
Wellington, Paris, twice in the possession 
of conquerors, ought not to be allowed to 
retain the plunder which the French had, 
for so many years, been gathering from 
the whole of civilized Europe. She ought 
to be compelled to refund a portion; and 
no occasion could be so fitting for the em- 
ployment of it, as the commemoration of 
the fall of a tyranny oppressive to France 
itself, and the achievement of a victory 
glorious to Great Britain. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald, although per- 
fectly disposed to afford every honour to 
the memory of our brave heroes, differed 
completely from the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down as to the mode of ac- 
complishing that object. He could not 
agree that a national monument to our own 
army should be ornamented by pillage 
from the capital of another country. If 
that pillage were to be surrendered, let it 
be given to those countries to which it 
originally belonged. Our intrinsic glory 
ought not to be diminished by following 
the example of France; but if that exam- 
ple were followed, let the monument be 
Ornamented with the cannon which were 
captured in the battle. If he wanted any 
authority to condemn such a proposition 
as that made by the hon. gentleman, he 
thought he could derive it from the illus- 
trious individual at the head of our troops. 
On the duke of Wellington’s having been 
very recently reminded, that on the last 
occasion on which the English army en- 
tered France, they behaved with extreme 
delicacy towards that country ; his answer 
was, “I promise you that if it is in my 
power they shall behave with equal deli- 
cacy now ;” a magnanimous declaration, 
which did as much honour to the man as 
tothesoldier. He strongly recommended, 
that as the merits of the three countries 
had been equal in the late battle, a na- 
tional monument should be erected in 
Edinburgh, and another in Dublin, as well 
as that proposed to be erected in London. 


Mr. C, Grant, although so many hon. 
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gentlemen had addressed the House on 
this subject, yet, in obedience to his feel- 
ings, could not allow the question to be 
put without saying a few words in re- 
ference to a gallant and lamented friend, 
sir Alexander Gordon, who had gloriously 
fallen in the late memorable contest. He 
should not enter into any minute descrip- 
tion of those qualities in private life which 
endeared that brave man to all who had 
had the happiness of his friendship. Even 
if his present feelings would permit hinr 
to do so, he would abstain from dwelling 
on that part of his character. The death 
of such an officer was a national loss. 
Although only 29 years of age, his career, 
short as it had been, had been one of the 
most active and arduous duty. During 
the last ten years, his services had been 
incessant; and he could confidently ap- 
peal to all who were acquainted with the 
British army, whether, among the pro~ 
mising young men with whom it abound- 
ed, there was one more eminent for his 
zeal, more distinguished for his reputa- 
tion, or more fully possessed of the confi- 
dence of the illustrious chief under whom 
he served, than the gallant officer to whose 
memory he was, on this occasion, anxious 
to pay this tribute, unworthy as he felt it 
to be of his object—[Hear, hear!]. He 
would not expatiate on the consolations by 
which the grief of the country on the loss 
of so many of her brave sons ought to be 
moderated, but content himself with say- 
ing, that, valuable as were the lives which 
had been sacrificed, they bad been sacri- 
ficed for the acquisition of a victory al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of the 
world—a victory which promised more 
benefit to the cause of humanity and civi- 
lization than any military achievement of 
modern or ancient occurrence ; closing, 
as it did, operations which had crowded 
into a few weeks, events that would have 
been considered most brilliant, had they 
been the results of many successive cam- 
paigns—[ Hear, hear !} 

Sir C. Burrell observed, that if, instead 
of purchasing a mansion, a palace worthy 
of the illustrious individual who was to 
inhabit it were to be erected, he would be 
kept 12, 15, or 20 years without any resi- 
dence while it was building. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in allusion to what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, begged to be allowed to say, that he 
was sure the duke of Wellington would 
derive the greatest pleasure from observ- 
ing the gradual growth of the building 
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that national gratitude would erect for 
him. 
The motion was agreed to, nem. con. 


Stamp Duties Bitt.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Stamp Duties. Bill, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
ceeded to state his intentions with respect 
to the various objects comprehended in 
the measure. In the clause which related 
to the composition to be paid by the Bank 
of England for the exetaption of their 
paper from the Stamp-duty, he meant to 
propose no alteration. ‘The next subject 
was the duty on Probates ; and as it had 
been considered a hardship that it should 
operate on the whole of the effects of the 
deceased, instead of on the balance after 
the debts were paid, he intended to pro- 
pose a drawback to remedy this grievance 
for the present, although he felt that the 
whole of this subject was one which must 
soon undergo parliamentary investigation, 
with a view to a general arrangement of 
it. There were two subjects remaining— 
one, the licences for the issuing of promis- 
sory-notes, which he was content to aban- 
don in this instance, meaning to bring the 
eonsideration of them before the House in 
the next session ; the other, the stamps on 
law proceedings in Scotland, which he 
proposed to remain as they now stood in 
the Bill. 

On the reading of the first clause, 
relating to the Bank Composition, 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that he agreed 
with his right hon. friend on the principle 
of the proposed composition, and differed 
from him only as to its extent. He re- 
peated his former statement, that by the 
neglect of his right hon. fiiend’s two pre- 
decessors on this subject, the public had 
sustained a loss, and the Bank had gained 
an undue profit, which, correctly calcu- 
lated from the documents on the table, 
amounted to no less asum than 534,183, 
He was happy to make this declaration 
in the presence of a great number of the 
Bank Directors ; by whom, if unfounded, it 
would no doubt be controverted. The 
hon. gentleman proceeded to contend, 
that up to the year 1799 the composition 
was fairly estimated, with respect both to 
the Bank and to the public, but that from 
the year 1799 to the present moment 
those circumstances bad been overlooked, 
which had occasioned the loss to the 
Public that he had already mentioned ; 
and in support of this argument, he entered 
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into an histerical detail of the negociations 
between the Government and the Bank in 
the years }791, 1799, 1804, and 1808; 
maintaining that at the two last-named 
periods no reference had been had to the . 
greatly increased circulation of Bank-of- 
England paper. The public having lost 
so much already, he could not conceive 
on what principle Parliament could now 
be called upon to give the Bank an addi- 
tional bonus. Yet such would be the 
efiect if his right hon. friend’s proposition 
were adopted. If the average of paper in 
circulation were taken for the last three 
years, as proposed by his right hon, friend, 
it would produce 87,500. If the average 
were taken of the paper of one year, as 
proposed by him (Mr. Grenfell), it would 
amount to 99,0001. for the notes, besides a 
large sum for the Bank Post-bills, whiclr 
the absence of the necessary documents 
rendered it impossible for him to calculate 
with accuracy. He could see no reason 
why the Bank of England should enjoy 
any greater advantage on this subject than 
a private banker; and even if his propo- 
sition were adopted, they would still have 
an advantage, as the private banker must 
pay duty on the notes which he issued, 
and not on those only in circulation, 
although he might not circulate nearly as 
many as he obtained stamps for. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving an 
amendment to the clause, substituting the 
average of one year for the average of 
three years, and providing that the notes 
should be distinguished into classes of 
different value, &c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
consider that Mr. Pitt’s principle of 
arrangement had been materially de- 
parted from either by lord Sidmouth or 
Mr. Perceval. When the Bank stopped 
payments in cash, it was thought by 
writers thatthe outstanding notes amounted 
to 20,000,000, whereas they were only 
12,000,000. The difference between the 
arrangements was, that the former one 
was permanent, and the present fluctuating, 
according to the notes in circulation. He 
considered himself wholly responsible for 
this arrangement, such as it stood. He 
had offered terms consistent with the 
public advantage, and with the faith of 
Parliament. The right hon. gentleman 
contended, that it was vain to enter 


into an examination as to the equality of 
charge upon the Bank as compared with 
what might be paid by private bankers. 
It was impossible to institute sueh a com: 
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parison, because there was no similarity 
in the situation of the parties. No private 
bankers could accommodate Government 
with the advances made by the Bank of 
England. The principle on which he had 
proceeded was, that the public were en- 
titled to as full a composition as was con- 
sistent with these indulgencies, the conti- 
nuance of which the Bank had well 
merited. He had adopted a triennial 
average in preference to any other, and, 
upon the whole, conceived a very advan- 
tageous bargain had been concluded, as 
compared with the former arrangement, 
without at the same time pushing the 
Bank to that extreme of concession which 
was irreconcileable with the system 
hitherto pursued, 

Mr. Bankes thought it a strange fancy 
“) represent the loans at low interest 
advanced by the Bank as a sort of payment 
for the licence of trading. The public, 
in his opinion, paid sufficiently, and even 
extravagantly for the accommodation, and 
for the general transaction of its business. 


All that could be urged in favour of the 


existing system, was the excellence of the 
security. But he must object to the use 
of the word ¢ composition,’ as not expres- 
sive of the true idea that ought to prevail. 
In the Act of Parliament which recog- 
nized the present settlement, the word was 
* compensation,’ and the ordinary conver- 
tible term of that word was ‘ equivalent,’ 
He could see no reason why the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should adhere to 
an erroneous system. When the compen- 
sation was first fixed, it was not in the 
contemplation of Mr. Pitt, or of Parlia- 
ment, to give any advantage to the Bank; 
they ought, indeed, rather to pay more 
than less than other bankers, for the ad- 
vantage of not being put to the troule of 
stamping every note. The Bank ought 
not to shelter themselves under an unfair 
construction of former Acts of Parliament. 
He considered the taking the average as 
advantageous for the Bank. That opulent 
body would, he thought, be acting more 
fairly and honourably by the public, if 
they did not attempt to claim any exemp- 
tion from the common burthens of the 
country. 

Mr. B. Shaw contended, that the Bank 
had acted, not only fairly and honourably, 
but liberally towards the public. He in- 
sisted on the danger of opening transac- 
tions entered into by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In stating the amount of 


Bank paper in circulation, and the duty 
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on it, it had been, forgotten that three 
millions were lent by the Bank to Govern- 
ment without any interest, and another 
three millions at only three per cent, 
There ought not to be any composition on 
these six millions. 

Mr. Forbes said, that on the principle 
laid down by the preceding speaker, all 
discussion of the present Bill was unneces- 
sary. With regard to the three millions 
lent to Government without interest, those 
three millions made only part of eleven 
millions of public balances in the hands of 
the Bank. 

Mr. Thornton thought, that enough had 
been said in defence of the agreement 
made between the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Bank, to render it unne- 
cessary for him to trouble the committee 
with any observations. Indeed, he de- 
spaired of making any impression on the 
honourable members opposite to him, as 
they received every thing that came from 
any gentleman connected with the Bank 
with great prejudice, though he could 
assure them he endeavoured to discharge 
his duty with uprightness and impartiality 
between the public and the great corpora. 
tion for which he was a trustee, Sup- 
posing him, however, to err by leaning to 
the side of the Bank, he was certainly met 
by a more than equal zeal, and he might 
say prejudice, by the gentlemen on the 
other side. He : defended the agree- 
ment made at different times for a come 
pensation in the stead of stamp-duties, and 
gave some explanations respecting the 
renewal of the charter, and the privileges 
it gave. On the present occasion a new 
principle had been agreed upon between 
the Government and the Bank, which 
raised the compensation to 87,500/. a year. 
It was proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and acquiesced in by the 
Bank. Would the House annul such a 
contract for the sake of gaining 4,000/. a 
year, when they considered the immense 
transactions the public had with the Bank, 
and how important it was to maintain its 
character and credit? Was it nothing to 
refuse to ratify what the executive go- 
vernment had thought reasonable and 
just? He then showed some errors in Mr, 
Grenfell’s calculations respecting the 
profits of the Bank, and sat down with an 
assurance that the House would always 
find the directors liberal and fair in their 
dealings with the public. . 

Mr. Mellish made some observations 
vpon the calculations of Mr, Grenfell, 
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which he could not agree with. He con- 
sidered, that it would be fairer to take an 
average of three years, as was the case in 
the Property-tax, than to fix upon the last 
year, which was one when the issues were 
uncommonly great. Whether, however, 
the sum was 91,000/. or 87,0001. the dif- 
ference would not be a materia] object to 
the Bank. 

Mr. Grenfell, in explanation, said, that 
99,572/. would be the proportion that the 
Bank ought, in his opinion, to pay on ac- 
count of the issues of the last year. He 
should, however, abstain from entering 
more fully into the subject, as the regular 
discussion would come on on Monday. 

Mr. Finlay thought the Bank ought to 
contribute in the proportion of all other 
classes of subjects. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, if it had not been 
for his hon. friend (Mr. Grenfell), this 
subject would never have come before 
them; and he had thereby been the means 
of rendering a most signal service to the 
country. 

General Thornton expressed his regret 
at the frequent attacks made upon the 
Bank in that House, as being injurious to 
that establishment, and consequently to 
the public. He also thought that the 
gentlemen on the ministerial side were too 
much in the habit of giving way to such 
attacks. The honourable general sup- 
ported the motion. 

The House then divided.— For the mo- 
tion, 32; Against it, 12. A conversation 
then took place, between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Messrs. Mellish, 
Preston, Grenfell, Huskisson, and Forbes, 
asto the right which should be vested in 
Parliament to form a new arrangement, 
when it might be deemed necessary. It 
was terminated by the Committee agree- 
ing, on the suggestion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to leave certain words out 
of the clause, by which the proposed ob- 
ject would be attained.—On the clause, 
relative to licences for Scotch bankers 
being read, Mr. Forbes proposed an amend- 
ment, for the purpose of placing the pri- 
vate banks in Scotland in the same situa- 
tion, with respect to licences, as the char- 
tered banks. This gave rise to a conver- 
sation, which was ended by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer agreeing to postpone 
the original clause, until some gentlemen, 
connected with the cbattered banks of 
Scotland, were present. The chairman 
then reported progress, and obtained leave 
to sit again to-morrow. 
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Doke or Wetiincton’s Estate Bitt,) 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on the Duke of Wellington’s 
Estate Bill, Mr. Lushington proposed a 
clause, providing that the illustrious Duke, 
his heirs, and his successors, should hold 
the estate and mansion, voted by Parlia- 
ment, on condition that a tri-coloured flag 
should be annually presented, on the 18th 
of June, to his Majesty or his descendants, 
at the Castle of Windsor. The ciause was 
agreed to, and the report ordered to be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 30. 


Paris Aprrentices.] The Marquis of 
Lansdowne, in moving the commitment of 
the Parish Apprentice Bill, said, it was 
known ‘hat great abuses had existed in the 
apprentizing of parish children, in places 
far distan) from their place of birth, and 
where .“¢y were removed from all their 
friends, «nd from the superintendence of 
any one wh took an interest in their fate. 
The object.of the present Bill was to limit 
the distance to which these children could 
be sent, to 40 miles. This limitation had 
been thought by a noble and learned !ord 
too strict, and that noble lord had thought 
that a less strict limitation, but with a pro- 
vision for the superintendence of the jus- 
tices of peace, would be more advisable. 
He should move that the Bill be committed, 
and the amendment proposed by the noble 
and learned lord being introduced, he 
should move that it be reported and 
printed, with the intention of suffering it 
to stand over to the next session, so that in 
the mean time it would be open to the in- 
spection of the magistrates who were best 
informed on this subject, especially those 
of the Manchester district. 

The Bill then went through a com- 
mittee, was reported, and ordered to be 
printed. 


Foreicn Stave TRavE The 
Marquis of Lansdowne moved, that the 
report of the Foreign Slave Trade Bill be 
brought up. 

The Earl of Westmoreland opposed the 
motion, on the ground that the crime 
against which it professed to provide was 
not even shown to exist. The Bill would 


implicate persons who might be innocent 
of any criminal intention, and the offence 
was to be tried before the Admiralty tri- 
bunals abroad, which were often very im- 
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proper courts to be intrusted with the trial 


of such causes. The crime of lending 
money to support the Slave Trade was al- 
ready sufficiently provided against by the 
forfeiture of all the money embarked in it, 
and by the knowledge that the trader, if 
discovered, would become a felon, and 
thus be rendered unable to pay any debt. 
His lordship then moved that the report 
of the Bill be received this day three 
months, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that from the prospect of a speedy peace, 
it would be proper to provide against the 
application of British capital to a traffic in 
which the profits were well known to be 
immense; and this could not be done by 
pecuniary forfeitures, but only by fixing 
the stamp of infamy on persons engaged 
init. The offenders were ordered to be 
tried in the settlements where the crime 
was committed, because in those ‘places 
there would be the best means of proving 
either the guilt or the innocence of the 
person accused. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the House 
should be very cautious in passing the Bill 
which was before them, as the extent to 
which it went, would perhaps surprise 
pérsons who had not attentively examined 
it. Under the Bill any person who pos- 
sessed a mortgage on lands in a foreign 
settlement, would be acting criminally if 
he advanced an additional sum on the 
same security, although that sum might 
be absolutely necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the value of the property and con- 
sequently of his own mortgage. A man 
could not even lend without security to a 
possessor of foreign colonial possessions, 
because, according to the law of those 
colonies, all estates were assets for the 
payment of the debts of the proprietor. 
He was surprised such a Bill should have 
passed the Commons, where there were 
persons acquainted with the West-India 
Jaws and West-Indian transactions; and he 
should feel it his duty to oppose it, as it 
had not been shown how far the present 
jaw was insufficient to prevent the evil 
complained of. 

The Earl of Harrowby supported the 
Bill, and said it would be still in the 
power of holders of foreign colonial pos- 
sessions to borrow money on the produce. 
If the Bill, however, had the effect of 
stopping altogether the application of 
British capital to the cultivation of foreign 
colonies, it would be an object highly de- 
sirable. 
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The Earl of Morton opposed the Bill, as 
laying down bad principles, which it did 
not venture to carry into practice. 

Lord Ellenborough remarked on the 
savage character of the Bill. A man who 
had negroes in Jamaica and St. Thomas’s, 
and who transferred one of them from one 
island to another would be liable to be 
transported. The Bill was an emanation 
of that fanatical irregularity of mind, 
which would render that excellent mea- 
sure, the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
odious in the West India Islands. When 
such a sweeping measure of legislation 
was proposed against any Act which 
might keep alive the Slave Trade, it might 
not be improper to provide against abuses 
of the Charter of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, which had been rumoured to exist. 
His lordship alluded to certain reports 
which were in circulation respecting a 
member or members of the Sierra Leone 
Company, and expressed his hope that it 
was not correct that any of the members 
of that Company had attempted to couns 
teract the purposes of the abolition, con- 
trary to the professed objects of the insti- 
tution. 

The Earl of Rosslyn supported the Bill, 
and said, that if the noble and learned lord 
had read the answers to the reports to 
which he had alluded, he would have been 
fully convinced that the charges were un- 
founded. 

Lord Ellenborough, in explanation, said, 
that he had not asserted that the rumours 
were true, but only that they were in 
circulation. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted that the 
Bill was drawn up in a slovenly manner ; 
but he thought the object of it was good, 
especially as far as it prevented the appli- 
cation of British capital to the cultivation 
of foreign colonies. It would be an in- 
justice to our colonies, where the Slave 
‘Trade was abolished, to allow British 
capital to be applied to the cultivation of 
colonies where the Slave Trade existed. 
Persons who bad vested property in foreign 
colonies, had done it at their peril; and 
in the case of the French colonies which 
were in our hands, warning had been 
given, that it was not the intention of this 
country to retain them, by the prohibition 
on the importation of their produce. 

The House then divided : 

For the Report 9; Proxies 10... 19 
Against it...... 12; Proxies 12 ... 24 
Majority 
The Bill was consequently lost. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 30. 


- Duke or Cumpertanp’s 
ment Bitt.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer presented a Bill * to enable his 
Majesty to make provision for the Esta- 
blishment of their royal highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland; and 
also to settle an annuity on her Royal 
Highness during the time of her natural 
life, to commence from the decease of his 
said Royal Highness, in case her said 
Royal Highness shall survive him.” On 
the motion, that the Bill be now read 
first time, 
Lord Archibald Hamilton rose. In de- 
livering his sentiments to the House on 
the very extraordinary grant which was 
now proposed to them, he desired first to 
repel the charge that had been made on 
the other side, that the opposition which 
hon. members on his side had expressed to 
this measure was merely of a personal 
nature. That opposition, he was con- 
vinced, arose not only from the subject of 
the grant itself, but from the manner in 
which it had been brought before them ; 
for what, he would ask, were the circum- 
stances, under which the House were now 
called upon to vote an additional income 
to the duke of Cumberland? There had 
been no previous congratulation on his 
Royal Highness’s marriage; and he felt 
persuaded, that no part of the country re- 
garded it as an auspicious or desirable 
occurrence—(Hear, hear!}. A question 
had been put last night to the noble lord 
opposite, whether the parties would be 
received at Court: but the noble lord had 
not only refused to answer that question, 
but had even reprobated the conduct of 
his right hon. friend, who had so properly 
put it. What opposition, therefore, could 
be of a more public nature, when it re- 
mained uncontradicted that Her Majesty 
had intimated a determination not to 
receive the wife of the duke of Cumberland 
at Court? If there existed any blame in 
the agitation of this question; if there 
was any appearance of slander on the 
royal persons who were interested in it, the 
Whole of that blame and that slander came 
from the other side of the House—({Hear, 
hear !). His Majesty’s ministers seemed to 
conceive, that the House were bound im- 
mediately to increase the allowance of 
those Persons, without any previous con- 
sideration of their conduct : but he trusted 
that honourable members would not forget 
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the duty which they owed both to the 
} country and to themselves. Some gen- 
tlemen had attempted to compare the 
marriage of the duke of Cumberland with 
that of his royal highness the duke of 
York; but it was a totally different case. 
On the latter event, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment had offered their congratulations ; 
but the public ministers would not venture 
to propose such a measure on the present 
occasion. They would not even say, that 
the noble duke was to be: permitted to 
reside in this country. For his part, he 
did not think it likely that his Royal 
Highness would reside here ;_ and, indeed, 
there had been a kind of official intimation, 
that he was expected to live abroad. If, 
therefore, he was to reside out of the coun- 
try, his present income was quite sufficient, 
and under these circumstances he should 
certainly oppose the Bill in all its stages 
—([Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Burrell said, he had not heard a 
single argument in favour of the grant, 
but many good reasons against it. Most 
unfavourable rumours existed respecting 
the conduct of both parties, and no attempt 
had been made to remove them. For these 
reasons, therefore, he should move an 
amendment, “ That the Bill be read a 
first time on that day three months.” 

Mr. Douglas spoke in favour of the mea- 
sure. The consent of the Crown had, it 
appeared, been regularly obtained for this 
marriage, and it would, he thought, be 
doing a great wrong to the duke of Cum- 
berland to exclude his Royal Highness 
from that consideration which had been 
usually granted, which indeed could not 
be consistently refused, to the other 
branches of the Royal family. As to the 
rumours which had gone abroad upon this 
subject, they were said to be uncontra- 
dicted, but that was perhaps because they 
were not thought worthy of contradiction ; 
and if they were not encountered, it was 
only because they did not appear in a 
tangible shape. Upon the whole he could 
not see why the duke of Cumberland 
should not, as well as the other branches 
of the Royal family, be enabled to main- 
tain the splendour of his rank, or that any 
attention should be paid to rumours, upon 
the merits of which it was impossible for 
that House to form a judgment. 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle said, that he was 
anxious to explain the grounds upon 
which he had voted, and meant still to 
vote against the measure before the 
House, because he should be sorry if such 
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votes could be supposed to proceed from 
any want of due respect or solicitude for 
the interest and dignity of the Royal 
family. He would not enter into the 
merits of the duke of Cumberland; but, 
considering this as the only opportunity 
the House would have of expressing its 
sentiments upon the subject of this mar- 
riage, he felt himself called upon, in this 
instance, to state his opinion upon it. 
Upon such an event it was usual to apply 
to the House for a vote of congratulation ; 
but that custom was deviated from on this 
occasion, and that deviation betrayed 
something of which he could not approve. 
Such a deviation, indeed, warranted a sus- 
picion that those even who supported this 
Bill did not think the marriage worthy of 
approbation—[Hear, hear!]. This mar- 
riage, in fact, took place in privacy. It 
was not mentioned in the Gazette—it had 
not even the ordinary publicity of a mar- 
riage between private individuals, for it 
was not stated in the newspapers, It 
was said to have taken place in May last ; 
but that was not known until it was stated 
in that House upon bringing forward this 
measure. There could not, it appeared, 
be any doubt of the fact, that the female 
part of the Royal family disapproved of 
this marriage; and that disapprobation 
formed a strong argument against the 
present Bill. But if, under all the cir- 
cumstances, such a Bill were adopted, 
and such a marriage sanctioned, where, 
he would ask, was the House to drawa 
line upon any marriage contracted by 
a member of the Royal family, however 
improper that marriage might be? He 
did not wish to draw any invidious com- 
parisons, but he confessed that he heard 
with satisfaction the suggestion of the 
hon. member for Bristol, as to the pro- 
priety of granting some reward to the 
Commander-in-chief—[{Hear, hear! on 
the Ministerial side]. As Parliament had 
acted so liberally and so justly towards 
the duke of Wellington for conducting 
our brave army to such glorious triumphs, 
surely some consideration was due to the 
merit of him under whose care that army 
was formed for great achievements—( Hear, 
hear!] The duke of York had, for a 
series of years, been training our army ; 
and such was his skill and firmness, such 
his candour and good-nature, as to de- 
serve general approbation. It was a fact, 
indeed, that this illustrious person had not, 
throughout his command, been engaged 
in any dispute with a single officer, one 
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only excepted, who was lately a member 
of that House—[hear, hear !], but who 
had lately found it convenient abruptly to 
quit the country (Mr. Cochrane John. 
stone); yet the duke of York had for such 
eminent services received only 3000I. a 
year, which was not more than the salary 
of an Under Secretary of State. He 
trusted, therefore, that some additional 
provision would be made for his royal 
highness the Commander-in-chief, 

Lord Castlereagh could not help com- 
plaining of the conduct of bis hon. friend, 
in stating to the House, that the marriage 
of the duke of Cumberland had been con- 
ducted with — The fact was, and 
the Prince Regent had expressly declared 
in his Message to the House, that the 
marriage took place under the previous 
sanction of the Crown; it was a marriage 
solemnised at Berlin, in presence of 
several members of the family of the 
duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, and the 
representative of the British Court; and 
as to the non-appearance of the marriage 
in the Gazette, that was owing merely to 
a casual omission, In regard to what the 
hon. member had mentioned respecting 
the merits of his royal highness the duke 
of York, no man could be more deeply 
impressed than himself with a due sense 
of his Royal Highness’s most important 
services ; and he was sure that the country 
would acknowledge, that much of the 
glory we had lately attained, was to be 
ascribed to his Royal Highness; but he 
lamented exceedingly, when a question 
respecting one branch of the Royal family 
was before the House, that the hon. 
member should have digressed into a con- 
sideration of the merits of another branch. 
As to the marriage of the duke of Cum- 
berland, he repeated, that it was not 
solemnised in privacy, and that the addi- 
tion now proposed to be made to his in- 
come was necessary for the support of his 
rank and dignity. Thus much he thought 
it necessary to say, in reply to his hon. 
friend who spoke last, because he wished 
to satisfy his mind, being fully convinced 
of the purity of his motives, 

Mr. Whitbread began by observing, that 
the latter part of the speech of the hon. 
member on the other side of the House 
was totally irrelevant to the motion under 
consideration. No one, however, he ad- 
mitted, could review the late events with- 
out giving due praise to the Commander- 
in-chief, who had placed the army in such 
a state of efficiency as to achieve the most 
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brilliant exploits—[Hear, hear !]; and in 
adverting to those events, he could not 
avoid saying, that he was sorry to see 
lord Wellington, in his recent general 
order, applying such epithets to his oppo- 
nent, who had, according to that gallant 
officer’s own acknowledgment, so ably 
contended against him but a few days be- 
fore, as to render the result of the contest 
doubtful. Would it not, then, bave been 
more becoming in a great conqueror to 
have spared such language ? But to revert 
to the duke of York; whenever the dis- 
tinct merits of that prince should be 
brought before the House, he should be 
ready to state his opinion upon the sub- 
ject. With respect to the question before 
the House, he had already marked his 
sentiments by his vote, and he now felt it 
his duty to speak against it, for he could 
not think the case under discussion such as 
to deserve the liberality of Parliament. 
Some gentlemen seemed to think, that 
under the Marriage Act—which was most 
galling to the Royal family, and was not 
productive of any good effect whatever— 
the House were bound, the Crown having 
sanctioned the marriage of one of the 
Royal family, to make provision for the 
parties, This, however, was a case in 
which the principle did not apply, since 
an illustrious personage had declared her 
decided disapprobation of the marriage. 
The fact had been stated—and, as it was 
not contradicted, he must presume that it 
was true. In and out of that House there 
was but one opinion respecting the pro- 
posed grant. No sufficient grounds had 
been laid for voting it, while very suffi- 
cient grounds existed for rejecting it, 
and therefore he should conceive himself 
acting most unwarrantably, if he gave it 
his assent. 

Mr. Hammersley said, he should support 
the vote, because he thought it rested on 
the strictest parliamentary grounds, and 
that no parliamentary ground had been 
alleged against it. He apprehended the 
Crown had made a bargain with that 
House to have its own dignity and splen- 
dour properly supported; and the ques- 
tion was, whether they ought not to grant 
some provision upon the marriage of one 
of the branches of the Royal family? if 
so, it could not be denied that the present 
was a moderate demand. With respect 


to the personal allusions which had been 
made, he should be ashamed to repeat 
such scandalous and calumnious accusa- 
ons, upon such slight grounds as those 
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on which they rested. He had taken the 
pains to inquire into those reports, and he 
had never heard any satisfactory reason 
for the aspersions that had been cast upon 
the duke of Cumberland. He would even 
ask the hon. gentlemen who had indulged 
in them, whether the nature of the infor- 
mation which they received was svufficient 
to justify the attempt to degrade that 
illustrious individual in the estimation of 
the country ?—{Hear, hear !] Aright hon, 
gentleman, of whom he wished to speak 
with every possible respect, had asked a 
question of the noble lord, which he 
knew could not be answered, and then 
grounded an argument upon that denial. 
In his opinion, if the noble lord had given 
an answer to it, he would have deserved 
to be banished from his Majesty’s coun- 
cils for ever. 

Mr. Tierney wished to say one word in 
consequence of what bad fallen from the 
hon. member. The question which he. 
had taken the liberty of asking, he then 
thought, and still considered, a proper one, 
The House of Commons was called upon 
to grant a certain sum of money to sup~ 
port the dignity and character of a branch 
of the Royal family, and the only object 
of such a grant must have had a reference 
to this country ; but he happened to hear, 
that a certain illustrious personage had 
declared she never would suffer the lady 
to appear at Court, and he questioned the 
noble lord as to the accuracy of that fact. 
It was a question which, under ail the 
circumstances of the case, he was justified 
in asking ; and as the noble lord thought 
proper to refuse any answer, he was war- 
ranted in drawing the conclusion, that, 
for some reasons which he should not pre- 
sume to guess at, the duke of Cumberland 
had married a lady whom the Queen 
would not receive. The more he thought 
of this matter, the more he was convinced 
that the House ought not to agree to this 
grant, and therefore he was the more 
determined to oppose it in every stage. 

Mr. Methuen contended, that the House 
ought to show, by its vote that night, that 
it was not inattentive to the morais of the 
country, and therefore he should oppose 
the grant; not from the slightest personal 
motives, but mere!y in the conscientious 
Cischarge of what he conceived to be his 
duty. 

The House then divided, when the 
numbers were, 


For the first reading of the Bill 100 
Against it 92 
Majority —s 
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List of the Minority. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Lyttleton, hon. W. 
Aubrey, sir J. Lloyd, sir Edw. 
Acland, sir T, Maitland, E. F. 
Atkins, John Macdonald, J. 
Baring, A. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Bankes, H. Martin, J. 

Brand, hon. T. Mills, Charles 
Barhan, J. F. Moore, P. 


Barnard, viscount. Mostyn, sir Thomas 


Bennet, hon. H.G. Methuen, P. C. 
Burrell, sir C. Munday, E. M. 
Burrell, hon. P. Neville, hon. R. 
Butterworth, Jos. North, D. 
Baillie, —— Nugent, lord 
Calvert, C. Ossulston, lord 
Calyert, N. Onslow, Arthur 
Cavendish, lord G. Parnell, sir H. 
Cavendish, hon. H. Peirse, Heury 
Campbell, D. Piggott, sir A. 
Campbell, hon. J. Poulett, hon. W. V. 
Calcraft, J. Protheroe, E. 
Courtenay, W. Preston, Richard 


Duncannon, viscount Pelham, hon. C. 
Dundas, hon. L. Russell, R. G. 


Davenport, D. Russell, lord J. 
Dowdswell, J. Rowley, sir Wm. 
Fawcett, H. Robinson, G. A. 
Finlay, K. Ramsden, J. C. 
Fazakerley, J. N. Smith, Wm. 
Fergusson, sir R. Smith, R. 
Fitzroy, lord J. Shakespear, A. 
Frankland, W. Sebright, sir John 


Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. Swann, H. 
Farquhar, J. Shaw, B. 


Gordon, R. Tremayne, J. Il. 
Grenfell, P. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Gooch, T. S. Tavistock, marquis 
Hughes, W. L. Warre, J. A. 
Horner, F. Whitbread, Samuel 
Howorth, FH. Western, C. 


Jolliffe, H. 
Kemp, Thomas 


Wilbraham, E. B. 
Wynn, sir W. 


Keene, W. Wynn, C. 
Knatchbull, sir E. Williams, sir R. 
Latouche, Robt. TELLERS. 
Lemon, sir W. Lord A. Hamilton 
Lewis, F. Walter Burrell. 


Bread Assize Repeat Bitv.] Mr. 
F. Lewis moved the order of the day for 
the House going into a committee on the 
Bread Assize Repeal Bill. 

Mr. Calcraft wished to know, whether 
it was the intention of the hon. gentleman 
to press this Bill during the present 
session? 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, he would be 
guided by the wishes of the House. His 
own conviction of the importance of the 
measure, however, induced ‘him to think 
it was highly expedient it should be car- 
ried without delay. If it was postponed, 
he hoped gentlemen would really pay 
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attention to the subject, and not have the 
Bill delayed merely pro formd, 

Mr. Rose said, his mind was made up 
on this subject; and if any assistance of 
his was necessary to carry the Bill 
through, he would most readily give it. 
It appeared to him, from every view of 
this question, that the assize of bread 
ought not to be continued in London; 
and this opinion he adopted, because he 
was satisfied that the returns of the price 
of flour, upon which the assize was fixed, 
were invariably false. He thought diffe- 
rently with respect to the country; how- 
ever, in the country, the real price of 
flour could be obtained, If the power of 
setting the assize was not had recourse to, 
he thought it would be a great advantage 
that the power should be vested in the 
country magistrates. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, under 
all the views which he bad taken of this 
question, recommended to the hon. gen- 
tleman not to push the Bill beyond a stage 
in which it could be properly considered 
during the present session. He had no 
doubt, when the Bill was passed, that it 
would be productive of the most bene- 
ficial effects to the public; yet, as all 
sudden alterations were impolitic, he 
thought the postponement of the measure 
toa future period would tend to remove 
those objections which, upon a first view 
of it, were likely to arise. 

Mr. Western said, he should feel extreme 
regret if the progress of this Biil was de- 
layed, from a conviction that the public 
had been considerable sufferers, and still 
continued to be sufferers, under the Assize 
laws. He thought the evidence which 
had been submitted to the committee, 
from whence this Bill had emanated, af- 
forded the strongest grounds for trying: 
the experiment of abandoning the assize 
altogether. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith thought the 
passing of the Bill would be a relief to 
the bakers, and that there never could be 
a more favourable time than the present, 


when corn was so low, for making the 


experiment. 

Mr. Alderman Aihins did not object to 
trying an experiment, but could not agree 
to parting wholly with the assize. He 
wished to see a fair principle of average 
fixed upon. He was aware that, respect- 
ing the assize, there was much prejudice 
against his opinions, which, though he 
firmly believed in them, he was not so 
presumptuous as to expect every one to 
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agree to. If this Bill passed, there would 
be no authority left to say any thing as 
to the price of bread on the part of the 
public. 

General Thornton and Mr. Preston were 
in favour of the Bill. The Bill was com- 
mitted, and read a first and second time. 

Mr. Alderman Ackins suggested that 
the magistrate should retain his power, 
to exercise it in such cases as he should 
think fit. 

Mr. F. Lewis objected to this, as being 
contrary to the object of the measure. 

Mr. Alderman Ackins then proposed as 
an amendment, that the Act should only 
continue for one year from the passing of 
the Act. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
the hon alderman would not press his 
amendment in the present state of the 
House, there being but very few members 
present. 

After a desultory conversation, in which 
alderman C. Smith and Mr. Western took 
part, alderman Atkins said he should not 
press his amendment then. He then 
proposed a clause to allow bakers to make 
bread of any weight, without binding 
them to a specific quantity in the size of 
the loaf, but merely to sell it at a certain 
price per pound, This clause was re- 
jected, and Mr. F. Lewis proposed a 
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a clause to prohibit bathing from seven 
o’clock in the morning until sun-set, 
within a certain distance of any public 
stairs, Or openings to streets, 

The clause was agreed to. The House 
resumed, and the Report was ordered to 
be brought up to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, July 

Lord Cochrane appeared at the bar, 
and on the Speaker’s asking if there were 
any members to be sworn, his lordship 
advanced towards the table. TheSpeaker 
said, the hon, member must be introduced 
by two members, on which sir Henry 
Montgomery and Mr. Teed placed them- 
selves on each side of him, and walked up 
to the table, when his lordship took the 
oaths, and afterwards his seat. 


Tue Doxs or Cumseriann’s Esta- 
BLISHMENT Bitt.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the second reading of 
the duke of Cumberland’s Establishment 
Bill. 

Mr. Western said, it was not his inten- 
tion to detain the House by adverting to 
those topics which had been brought tor- 
ward in the previous stages of this Bill, 
and still less did he intend to advert to 


clause for the continuance of the present | those considerations which were of a more 
size in the quartern loaves, &c, which | ponent nature; nor did he mean to avail 
was received and agreed to. The clause | himselt of that opportunity to draw, what 


respecting distance, for the operation of 
the Bill, was filled up with the words 
“within ten miles.” The other clauses 
were agreed to, with some slight amend- 
ments. The Report was then brought 
up, and ordered for further consideration 
on Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 3. 

Tuames Batuinc Bitt.] Lord Sid- 
mouth presented certain petitions against 
this Bill, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. Onthe committal of the Bill, 


Lord Sidmouth adverted to what had | 
ond elsewhere upon the subject of this | 


ill, and, after expressing his disinclination 
to press any proposition likely to be re- 
jected in the other House, observed, that 
several representations had been made to 
him by respectable individuals resident 
on the banks of the Thames, as well as by 
watermen and others, with regard to in- 
decent exhibitions on the river, and moved 

(VOL. XXXI. ) 


he must regard as invidious, a comparison 
between the Royal Duke who was imme- 
diately under the consideration of the 
House, and another illustrious Personage ; 
but he rose principally to express his 
surprise that the right hon. gentleman 
should persist in pressing the measure to 
a conclusion—[Hear, hear!] The ma- 
jority on the first night even was ex- 
tremely small; but when he saw that since 
that time it had decreased from 17 to 12, 
and then from 12 to 8, he could not com- 
prehend upon what principle the right. 
hon. gentleman was determined to per- 
severe. He hoped, however, the division 
of that night would convince him, that the 
House was composed of better tempered 
metal, than to permit him to carry fore 
ward any further a measure which had 
been so severely criticised, and so very 
generally disapproved, in the strongest 
terms that could well be expressed, see- 
ing that it was a subject which every one 
considered as of a most delicate nature. 
No communication had been made to the 
(3 Z) 
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House by way of asking its approbation. 
Nothing had appeared that showed the 
alliance was either honourable or advan- 
tageous to the Royal family or to the 
country ; and if the House had any dis- 
cretion belonging to it, they ought to use 
that discretion. by refusing to grant so 
much money out of the pockets of their 
constituents, for the purpose of giving ad- 
ditional splendour to a connexion which, 
according to all accounts, was far from 
being desirable. For these reasons he 
should move as an amendment to the mo- 
tion, that instead of * now,”’ “ the Bill be 
read a second time this day six months.” 

Sir H. Montgomery said, that when the 
present Bill was first brought into the 
House, he voted for it because he thought 
the proposed sum was no more than what 
was necessary; but from what he had 
heard since, he almost fancied he had done 
something very wrong. In all the inqui- 
ries, however, which he had made upon 
the subject, he found nothing but loose 
assertions ; no person knew or could state 
any crime of which his Royal Highness 
had been guilty. In the present case he 
really saw nothing which would warrant 
the House in putting such a stigma upon 
his Royal Highness as would be conveyed 
by refusing the grant. As to the assent 
of Her Majesty, with respect to the mar- 
riage, he thought it was of very little 
consequence to that House. As one of 
the King’s sons, he thought the duke of 
of Cumberland ought to have a provision 
made for him, on his marriage; and he 
was of opinion that those in particular 
who had so lately voted one million and 
upwards for paying the debts of the 
Empress Catharine, would with an ill 
grace refuse to sanction the grant of so 
small a sum to support the rank and 
dignity of one of the sons of the Sovereign. 
He should therefore vote in favour of the 
motion. 

Mr. W. Dundas observed, in reply to 
what had fallen from an hon. gentleman, 
that if the proposition were to be with- 
drawn because of the small majorities 
which had been obtained, it would be de- 
claring that the minority was to dictate in 
that House, and that the majority did not 
speak the sense of Parliament. It should 
be remembered, however, that very im- 
portant questions had been determined by 
very slender majorities. As to the point, 


whether the alliance was one that would 
be advantageous to this country, he ap- 
prebended that was not a necessary con- 
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sideration for that House to enter into; 
they were not to weigh such alliances 
merely by the advantages which they 
produced. He believed, indeed, that when 
our illustrious Sovereign married, no pe- 
culiar political benefits were to be derived 
from thatevent. ‘The duke of Cumber. 
land had married with the consent of the 
Crown, and so far it was a legal marriage ; 
and surely that House would not suffer 
that the wife of one of the Royal family 
should be in a state of destitution, sup- 
posing her to survive her husband. On 
that ground he should certainly support 
the motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce confessed that the view 
in which he considered the present ques- 
tion, had a reference to the public morals 
of the country. ‘The question which had 
been put by a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney) remained unanswered, and they 
must therefore believe, that the connexion, 
was one which a certain great Personage 
had refused to sanction with her approba- 
tion. He could not think that a slight 
or an unimportant circumstance—[Hear, 
hear!] He must say, also, that the va- 
rious rumours which were afloat, respect- 
ing the person with whom that connexion 
was formed, constituted a strong corro- 
boration of the report that that person 
would not be received by the Queen. 
He conceived that Parliament was called 
upon to exercise a sound discretion upon 
the subject before them, and if in express- 
ing its opinion any pain was inflicted, the 
blame was attributable to those only who 
had brought the measure forward—[Hear, 
hear!] He certainly saw no necessity 
for the grant upon the grounds which 
some hon. gentlemen had stated; for he 
was quite persuaded, that if the lady 
should ever be in a state of widowhood, 
that House would always be disposed to 
grant such ai allowance as would enable 
her to live suitably to her rank and dig- 
nity. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would not be betrayed into a sanc- 
tion and approbation of that marriage 
under the plea of providing against a con- 
tingency which might never happen. He 
must say, that out of regard to public 
morals, they ought to withhold that sanc- 
tion if the connexion was such as the 
Queen had refused to approve, which 
refusal they were justified in inferring. 

Mr. W. Bathurst said, if the question 
about the approbation of a certain indivi- 
dual of the Royal family with respect to 
the marriage had been answered, he did 
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‘not know what question might not be 
asked next. The question was reduced 
‘to a very narrow compass, namely, whe- 
ther all the members of the Royal family 
should be allowed an adequate provision. 
The Legislature had thought it proper to 
allow each of them 18,0001. a year while 
unmarried. How, then, when the duke 
of Cumberland was married, could the 

- House refuse to give him an increased 
allowance? He was actuated by no party 
feeling in the vote he should give, though 
it might be thought otherwise; but he 
could not think he should discharge his 
duty if he did not vote for the Bill. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene repeated his argu- 
ments against the grant, as being an un- 
necessary incumbrance on the public. 

Mr. Protheroe feared that an hon. gen- 
tleman, who had deprecated all invidious 
comparisons between the branches of the 
Royal family, alluded to some observations 
which had, on a former discussion, been 
uttered by him. If so, he begged leave 
to state, that he had not indulged in any 
invidious comparisons. He had praised 
a Royal Duke, but with no intention of 
drawing a contrast. All he said was, that 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
an overflow in the Exchequer, there were 
debts of gratitude which ought to be satis- 
fied. With respect to the present ques- 
tion, he did not think it necessary that 
those who opposed the Bill should bring 
proofs against the character of the Royal 
Duke. It was competent for the House 
to exercise their discretion without such a 
formality. To consent to the Bill would 
be to sacrifice the moral character of the 
House, which was of such high estimation 
that no price could be an equivalent for 
its loss, 

Mr. Preston said a few words, which we 
could not understand, from the loud cries 
of “Question,” which continued daring 
the whole time that the hon. member was 
speaking. 

Mr. Bathurst replied, from which it ap- 
peared that the observations of the pre- 
ceding speaker had some reference to the 
children of the duchess of Cumberland 
by her former husband, and the provision 
for them by the king of Prussia. 

_ Mr. Ellison said, that nothing should 
induce him to go out of the House without 
giving publicly a decided opposition to 
this measure, because he honoured the 
people, and he honoured also that House ; 
and the surest way to make the people also 
honour that House would be to reject this 
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Bill, and every measure of a similar ten- 
dency. He was one of those members 
who generally supported ministers, and 
would continue to do so on every proper 
occasion; but if the House passed such a 
Bill as this, it would heap odium on its 
head, and he should even be ashamed to 
content himself with giving a silent vote 
against it. The House would suffer de- 
servedly in the opinion of the country, 
should they grant this/unnecessary addi- 
tion to an allowance already sufficient. 
He was sure that it would do more harm 
than any thing of the like nature ever 
did. 

Mr. Holme Sumner said, he had come 
up from the country on purpose to give 
his public disapprobation of this measure. 
He thought with the hon. gentleman who 
was lately the member for Yorkshire (Mr. 
Wilberforce), that the House had been 
placed in a very disagreeable predica- 
ment. It had been said by one hon. 
member, that the marriage bad received 
the approbation of the Prince Regent ; 
but no notification of that fact had been 
given to the House; and in his opinion, 
ministers had much to answer for, in con- 
sequence of placing the House in such a 
situation. He thought the question which 
had been put by a right hon. gentleman 
respecting the Queen’s disapprobation, and 
her having declared: that she would not 
receive the lady at Court, was a very 
proper one, though it had been found 
fault with by a noble lord and others. 
Ministers ought to have come to that 
House for a vote of approbation; and in 
asking for this grant, when they thought 
they could not obtain the other, they had 
done wrong. He was convinced, with an 
hon. member opposite, that if the lady 
should happen to be left a widow, there 
could be no doubt of the House exercising 
its wonted generosity ; but in its present 
form, he could by no means give his » 
assent to the Bill, and should, therefore, 
support the Amendment. 

Sir T. Acland said, he would not oppose 
the proposed grant as excessive, because 
if it was at all proper, he thought it very 
moderate: nor would he oppose it on 
account of any insinuation against the 
character of his Royal Highness. But he 
would oppose it because of the connexion 
that his Royal Highness had made. That 
connexion was not only no advantage to 
the country ; it was worse, it was contrary 
to the honour of the country. There were 
rumours afloat, that if true, rendered it 
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highly discreditable; if they were not 
true, they ought to be disproved. These 
rumours were confirmed by the circum- 
stance, that the object of them would not 
be received in a quarter where natural 
affection would make every allowance, 
every palliation that could be supposed at 
all admissible. But would any one ven- 
ture to deny these rumours? If not, then 
there surely were parliamentary grounds 
for not granting any additional allowance 
in consequence of such an obnoxious con- 
nexion. It had been said, that as the 
marriage had taken place, there was now 
nothing to be done, but to grant the al- 
lowance. True, the marriage bad been 
solemnized, and they were not seeking to 
dissolve it. But when the representatives 
of a free people were asked to tax them- 
selves for the connexion, it ought at least 
to be shown that it was not a dishonourable 
one. The House was not consulted on 
the marriage, and therefore they could 
not have given their consent to it; but if 
they were now to make this grant, they 
would more than consent to it—they would 
approve of it—[Hear, hear!] He thought 
that even out of respect to the Royal 
family itself, they should not agree to the 
measure; for they should not load that 
family with the odium of seeming to have 
approved of such a connexion. 

Mr. Forbes reprobated the argument 
against the Bill, derived from the rumours 
in circulation, and expressed his astonish - 
ment that the hon. baronet should main- 
tain that those rumours ought to be be- 
lieved until they were disproved. For 
himself, he had made it a rule through 
life, never to give credit to any report 
that he heard. There was only one per- 
son in the universe against whom he was 
ready to join in the general hue and cry. 
On the present occasion he should most 
conscientiously stand up in defence of the 
illustrious person who had been so grossly 
attacked, and vote for the Bill. 

Sir Gerard Noel was very sorry that 
such a line of proceeding as had been 
adopted on this occasion had been pursued. 
He had no motive whatsoever other than 
what he conceived his duty in giving his 
vote for the measure. Instead of 60001. 
a year, he could wish that the grant was 
10,000/. He thought, that mere policy 
would direct the grant, and that we should 
encourage the illustrious pair to remain in 
the country, rather than by an unbecom- 
ing rudeness make them leave it. By 


giving this 6000/. a year, we might retain 
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the other 18,000/. a year in the country ; 
but by refusing the lesser sum, we shou 
certainly lose the larger. He therefore 
gave his most cordial support to the Bill. 
The House then divided, amidst Joud 
cries of “ Question,” when the numbers 


were, 


For the Amendment 126 
Against it 125 

Majority for the Amendment——1 
The Bill was consequently lost. 


List of the Majority. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Giddy, D. 
Acland, sir T. Gascoyne, gen. 
Archdale, M. Hughes, W. L. 
Atkins, John Howorth, H. 
Bankes, H. Hurst, R. 
Barham, J. B. Hamilton, lord A. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Hanbury, W. 
Barnard, viscount Halsey, J. 
Burrell, hon. P. D. Keene, W. 
Burrell, sir C. Latouche, Robt. 
Burrell, Walter Lyttleton, hon. W. 
Baring A. Lemon, sir W. 
Butterworth, Jos. Lewis, Frankland 
Baillie, James Lloyd, sir Edw. 
Barclay, Charles Lefevre, Shaw 
Byng, George Langton, Gore 
Calley, Thos. Markham, admiral 
Calvert, C, Manning, Wm. 
Calvert, N. Molyneux, T. H. 
Campbell, lord J. Morland, Scrope Ber. 
Campbell, hon. J. Mostyn, sir Thos. 
Campbell, D. Maddocks, W. A. 
Cavendish, lord G. Martin, H. 
Cavendish, hon. H. Martin, J. 
Cavendish, hon. C. 


Courtenay, W. 
Cochrane, lord 
Cocks, J. 
Davenport, D. 
Duncannon, viscount 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Dowdswell, J. E. 
Davis, H. 

Davis, R. 
Ellison, C, 
Ellison, R. 
Egerton, W. 
Farquhar, J. 
Frankland, R. 
Fawcett, H. 
Finlay, K. 
Fazakerley, N. 
Ferguson, sir R. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Fitzgerald, hon. M, 
Freemantle, W. 
Foulks, sir M. 
Fane, J. 

Gordon, R. 
Grenfell, P. 
Guise, sir W. 


Gypps, G. 


Mackintosh, sir J. 
Moore, P. 
Mills, Charles 
Macdonald, J. 
Maitland, E. F, 
Napier, James 
Neville, hon. R. 
Nugent, lord 
North, D. 
Ossulston, lord 
Osborne, lord F. 
Onslow, Arthur 
Preston, Richard 
Parnell, sir H. 
Proby, lord 
Protheroe, E. 
Plumer, W. 
Peirse, Henry 
Piggott, sir A. 
Pelham, C. 
Pocock, George 
Perring, sir S. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Robinson, A. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Russell, lord J. 
Russell, R. G. 
Staniforth, Joha 
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Faulkener, sir F. 

Featherstone, sir T. 

Forbes, Charles 

Foulkes, E. 

Frank, F. 

Frazer, —— 

Fitzgerald, rt. hon. 
W. V. 


Gower, lord 
Gower, lprd G. L. 
Garrow, sir W. 
‘Goulburn, H. 
Grant, A. C. 
Grant, Charles 
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Sumner, H. Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Scudamore, R. Tavistock, marquis 
‘Shakespear, A. Wilbraham, E. B. 
Sebright, sir John Wynn, sir W. W. 
Shaw, B. ynn, C. 
Shelley, sir T. Wilberforce, W. 
Smyth, John H. Whitbread, Samuel 
Smith, John Wright, A. 
Smith, R. TELLERS, 
Smith, Abel Paul C. Methuen 
Smith, George C. C. Western. 
Smith, Wm. PAIRED OFF, 
Simpson, George Atherley, A. 
Taylor, C. W. Brand, hon. T. 
Tremayne, J. H. Ramsden, John C. 
List of the Minority. 
Alexander, Jas. Holmes, N. 
Addington,rt.hon.H. Hammersiey, H. 
Bagwell, rt. hon. W. Hart, gen. 
Bathurst, ft. hon. B. Herbert, C. 
Bathurst, hon. W. Hill, sir G. 
Bective, lord Holford, G. P. 
Benson, R. Hume, sir A. 
Beresford, lord G. Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Beresford, sir J. Jackson, S. 
Best, W. D. Idle, C. 
Blake, Val. Jekyll, Jos. 
Bloomfield, gen. Jecelyn, lord 
Bradshaw, hon. C. Kirkwall, lord 
Brogden, James Loftus, gen. 
Brown, Ant. Long, rt. hon. C. 
Brydges, sir E Lopez, sir M. 
Buller, sir E. Louvaine, lord 
Binning, lord Lowther, viscount 
Bourne, Sturges Lowther, hon. H. 
Calvert, John Lygon, hon. W. 
Cotter, J. L. Mahon, hon. S. 
— George Manners, lord C. 
Carew, R. Pole Magennis, R. 
Chichester, Arthur Marsh, C. 
Clements, Henr Mellish, W. 
Congreve, sir W. Montgomery, sir H. 
Courtenay, sir T. Moore, lord H. 
Cranbourn, lord Moorsom, admiral 
Croker, J. W. Morgan, sir C. 
Daly, James Murray, sir J. 
Dawkins, James Noel, sir G. N. 
Desborough, E. Northey, William 
Doveton, G. Osborn, J. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. Pole, rt. hun. W. W. 
Dundas, rt. hon. W. Pakenham, hon. H. 
Estcourt, T. S. Palmersion, lord 


Peel, rt. hon. R. 
Phipps, general 
Palmer, —~ 
Raine, Jonathan 
Robinson, rt. hon. F. 
Rose, rt. hon. G. 
St. Paul, H. 

Scott, sir W. 
Seymour, lord R. 
Shepherd, sir J. 
Shiffner, G. 
Sullivan, rt. hon. J. 
Singleton, Mark 
Smith, C. 
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Somerville, sir M. Wallace, rt. hon. T. 
Spencer, lord F.A. Ward, R. 

Stewart, —— _ Warrender, sir G, 
Stewart, Alex. Wellesley, R. 
Stopford, hon. E. Wemyss, CO 
Stirling, sir W. Wetherall, C. 
Sutton, rt. hon.C.M. Wilder, general 
Teed, John Wharton, R. 
Thompson, sir T. Webster, sir G. 
Taylor, John Wilson, C. 
Thornton, general Yorke, sir J. 
Thornton Samuel 
Thynne, lord J. TELLERS. 
Vansittart, rt.hon.N. Arbuthnot, rt. hon. 
Ure, M. Lushington, W, S. 


Tat or York.) Sir J. Majori- 
banks said, that on giving notice upon 
Friday last, of a motion of Thanks to the 
Duke of York, he was influenced by no 
other consideration than that he did not 
think the vote proposed last year was 
sufficiently extensive a return for the 
services of that illustrious personage: and 
that it was not so, had been a subject of 
regret to himself and every man with 
whom he had conversed on the subject. 
He declared that he acted with perfect 
impartiality inthe motion he intended to 
bring forward, as he was not personally 
acquainted with the duke of York. At 
present he only wished to postpone his 
motion from this day till to-morrow. 


Srame Duties Mr. Brogden 
brought up the Report of the Stamp 
Duties Bill. On the motion that it be 
agreed to, 

Mr. Grenfell said, that he had recent] 
obtained the knowledge of a fact wit 
respect to that part of the Bill which 
related to the Bank composition. When 
he stated on a former evening, that in con- 
sequence of the oversight in 1804, and 
1808, the public had lost 534,000/. he had 
been answered, that prior to 1804 the 
principle which had been acted upon by 
Mr, Pitt was, not to exact from the Bank 
the full sum for compensation, which they 
would otherwise have paid as duty, 
Having since examined into this matter, 
so far was this from having been the fact, 
that he pledged himself to the House to — 
show that in 1799, the sum of 20,0001. 
fixed as the compensation to be paid b 
the Bank, exceeded the amount which the 
Bank would have had to pay at that time 
for Stamp-duty, with reference to the 
amount of their paper then in circulation. 
He repeated, therefore, that since that 
period the Bank of England had benefited 
improperly by their contracts with the 
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public; and that unless they could con- | 


tradict his statements, it was due to their 
own‘honour and to justice that they should 
make restitution to the country. If in an 
agreement between two individuals, any 
fact were withheld from the knowledge of 
one party, that would entitle him to a 
subsequent restitution of any benefit so 
unduly gained; and the same principle 
ought to operate in engagements of a 
ublic nature. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that as no account had been made out of 
the amount of Bank-of-England notes in 
circulation in 1799, he was at a loss to 
understand how his hon. friend had formed 
bis calculation. With respect to the com- 
position which the Bank were to pay by 
the Bill now in progress, it amounted very 
nearly to the sum which they would 
otherwise have had to pay for stamps.. 

Mr. Grenfell, in reply, stated, that his 
calculation of the composition which the 
Bank of England would pay, if the average 
of the three last years were taken, was 
90,000I.; that of the governor of the Bank 
91,000. The amount of Bank paper in 
circulation was 28 or 29 millions; of 
which 9 millions were in one-pound notes. 
Calculating the duty of 5d. a pound on 
that sum of 9 millions, the amount would 
be 187,500/. Let that be divided by 
three (the number of years during which 
Bank notes were allowed to remain in 
circulation), and the result would be 
62,5001. for stamps on one-pound notes 
only. In order to render the statement 
still more fair, he would take the amount 
which he calculated the composition, if on 
the average of three years, would produce, 
at 100,000/. It then appeared, that there 
would remain about 38,0001. as the com- 
pensation for all Bank-of-England notes 
above one pound in value. In the year 
1799, the compensation fixed for the 
whole of the Bank-notes above five pounds 
in value was 20,000/. Since that period 
the Stamp-duties had been increased. In 
1804 the Stamp-duty on notes of five 
pounds in value and upwards had been in- 
creased 50 per cent. Consequently, the 
20,0001. would by that increase be made 
30,0001. In 1808 a further increase of the 
Stamp-daties took place of 33 per cent. 
That would carry the original sum to 
40,000/. But that was more than he wanted 
to establish his argument ; as, in addition 
to the 62,500l. for notes of one pound in 
value, it would make above 102,000/. It 
was evident, therefore, that 20,000/, in 
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1799 must have been a sum larger in pro- 
portion than the sum of 99,000/. or 
100,000l. which he contended the Bank 
ought to pay for its existing circulation. 

Mr. Manning thought that upon the 
present occasion the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had done his duty; he had 
made an advantageous bargain for the 
public. 

Mr. Tierney said, all that his hon. friend 
wished was, that the Bank of England 
should pay at the same rate with private 
bankers. It was of the utmost importance 
to fix the principle, that in all future 
bargains with the Bank, they should 
ascertain the amount of their circulation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
the transaction with the Bank. 

Mr. A. Baring said, that if the matter 
were rightly inquired into, it would be 
found that compensation was rather due to 
the Bank. 

Mr. Thornton defended the conduct of 
the Bank. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that up to 1800 the 
Bank did pay a full and fair composition, 
and he could see no reason why this 
system should have been deviated from. 

Mr. Preston complained of the severity 
of the Stamp-duty ad valorem on annuities. 
No person could borrow money at the legal 
rate of interest, when Government were 
competitors at a larger rate. Persons 
possessed of estates of 20,0001. or 30,0001, 
a year, were obliged to go to the annuity 
market. Why should they be obliged to 
pay for their necessities? The probate 
duty was also very unequal and op- 
pressive. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
observations of the hon. gentleman respect- 
ing annuities were deserving of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Forbes made some obversations on 
the licences paid by the Scotch Banking 
Companies. 

The Report was then agreed to. 


Morion RESPECTING THE PRoriTs OF 
THE Bank or Enouanp.] The order of 
the day for the further consideration of the 
question relative to the public balances 
in the hands of the Bank having been 
read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sug- 
ested the expediency of deferring any 
urther debate for the present. As the 
resolutions on both sides would be printed, 
and no new enactment was intended during 
the present session, it appeared more 
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advisable to resume the discussion when 

there should be a fuller attendance, and 

the subject should have undergone the re- 
uisite previous consideration. 

Mr. Grenfell readily acquiesced in the 
right hon. gentleman’s suggestion. He 
had only wished to lay a foundation during 
the present session for some future legis- 
lative proceeding, and he was happy to 
reflect that so much valuable information 
had already been laid before the House. 

Mr. Mellish was adverse to the postpone- 
ment of the discussion, 

Mr. Grenfell had no desire to shrink 
from immediate discussion. None of the 
delay that had taken place was attributable 
to him; and he was satisfied that the only 
result of discussion, come when it would, 
would be to secure a great saving of public 
money. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the further consideration be deferred 
till Monday next. 

Mr. Manning protested against leaving 
an impression on the public mind unfa- 
vourable to the Bank, arising out of so 
grave a charge as that preferred by the 
hon, member. Any gentleman by an 
easy calculation might see that the al- 
lowance to the Bank for the management 
of public business did not exceed 8d. in 
the 100/. Nothing could be further from 
the fact than that any collusion existed 
between the Executive Government and 
the Bank. 

Mr. Tierney was glad to find something 
at last extracted from the Bank directors. 
He lamented, however, that they should 
have taken so longa time to consider what 
they had to say. Ample time and various 
opportunities had occurred for entering 
into a general explanation, and the Reso- 
lutions themselves presented the means of 
conveying the sentiments of the Bank to 
the public, and in an authentic shape. 
Now, however, at the close of the session, 
the directors were full of anxiety for state- 
ment and discussion. He had heard of 
people whom it was difficult to get to 
sing, but once prevailed on, it was difficult 
to make them desist. He must for his 
own part protest against the doctrine, that 
because a settlement as to the composition 
between the public and the Bank was 
made eight years ago, Parliament ought 
not to interfere with, or to revive that 
settlement. There had been a greatly 
increased expenditure since that period, 
and a large accumulation of public ba- 
lances in the hands of the Bank; and these 
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were quite sufficient reasons, in his opi- 
nion, to call for the vigilance of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would declare it to be 
his intention to make the composition 
with the Bank depend in some degree on 
the basis of their circulation, he should 
not. wish to press his proposition: but 
when the Bank already made about 
300,000/, a year on account of their 
management, and also 800,000). a year 
on account of the increase of their issues, it 
appeared reasonable, that the public should 
have some farther participation in their 
profits. He proposed that the discussion 
should be resumed on Thursday next. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
there would be no use in fixing the dis~ 
cussion for Thursday, as there was no 
probability of any considerable attend« 
ance of members. ' 

Mr. Baring thought that the great re~ 
sponsibility to which the Bank subjected 
itself, entitled it to the profits that it re- 
ceived, 

Mr. Hammersley was afraid that these 
perpetual discussions with respect to the 
affairs of the Bank would disincline gen- 
tlemen of the respectability of those who 
were now Bank directors from accepting 
the office. 

After some further consideration, the 
further discussion was adjourned to this 
day se’nnight. 


Petition or Mrs. PEARSON RESPECTING 
HER Discovery FOR THE Cure OF Scro- 
FULA, OR KiNG’s-EvIL.]—Sir Gerard Noel, 
in presenting the Petition of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Pearson, of Alfred-place, Bedford- 
square, respecting her discovery for the 
cure of Scrofula or King’s-evil, said, that 
he took much blame to himself for not 
having earlier introduced to the attention 
of the House, a subject so interesting to 
humanity, as an effectual remedy for a 
complaint so general, so afflicting, and 
hitherto deemed so hopeless. He held in 
his hand documents which most fully con- 
firmed the allegations of the Petition. He’ 
had by him testimonials of eminent indi- 
viduals of the faculty, respecting the effi- 
cacy of Mrs. Pearson’s discovery ; and he 
had himself seen a number of such asto- 
nishing cures effected by that lady, as he 
would not have believed, had he not had 
ocular evidence of them. He should, at 
an early period next session, bring the’ 
subject more fully under the considera- 
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tion of the House, but he should at present 
do no more than present the Petition. 

The Petition was then read, and ordered 
to lie on the table. It sets forth, « That 
your petitioner having, upwards of 33 
years back, been forcibly struck with the 
deplorable effects, and great and increas- 
ing prevalence of Scrofula or King’s-evil, 
which had baffled the skill of the most 
eminent professors of physic, applied her- 
self with unremitted assiduity to discover 
an efficacious remedy for that melancholy 
disease ; and from long and laborious ex- 
periments of herbs and their medicinal 
powers, was happy —— to compound 
and prepare a poultice of vegetable, and 
an extract of vegetable juice, which she 
has fully proved, in an extensive practice 
of upwards of the last 20 years, completely 
to eradicate the said complaint, and re- 
store to a healthy and vigorous state the 
constitution, where not entirely exhausted, 
or labouring under other disorders.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 4. . 

Earl Grey presented a Petition from 
Mr. Mallison, complaining that he had 
not been duly compensated for his in- 
vention fer saving the lives of ship- 
wrecked seamen, and that he had applied 
in vain to the Admiralty. The noble 
lord said that he could not speak to the 
merits of this invention, but that he felt 
it his duty to present the Petition; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne stated, that 
he had two Petitions; one from the Sur- 

eons and Medical Practitioners of Water- 
ford, praying to be put upon the same 
footing as gentlemen of the same profes- 
sion in this country ; and the other from 
the practising Solicitors of the county of 
Ross, against the additional Stamp-duties. 
To the admission of the latter he was 
aware that a certain objection was urged, 
to the principle of which he could not by 
any means subscribe: but the former was 
of course unexceptionable, and he should 
consider it his duty to call the attention 
of the House to it on some future occasion. 
The noble lord added, that he should also 
feel it right to bring the principle which 
applied to the admissibility of the other 
petition distinctly under the consideration 
of the House. 

The Petition from the Medical Practi- 
tioners was, after a few observations from 
the Lord Chancellor, and lords Limerick 


Trish Spirits Duty Bill. [1088 
and Liverpool, ordered to lie on the table, 

Earl Stanhope adverted to a Petition 
which he presented some time ago from 
a person who had been confined above 
three years on the ground of bankruptcy. 
This person had applied in vain to the 
Lord Chancellor to be heard personally, 
but the learned lord expressed doubts of 
his authority to have the petition brought 
up, in consequence of which he (lord 
Stanhope) had it in contemplation to bring 
in a Bill to have those doubts removed, 
with a view to have justice done to the 
petitioner, who denied the validity of the 
bankruptcy ; but he was now glad to 
learn that the doubts alluded to were 
found to be unwarrantable, and therefore 
he did not feel it necessary to press the 
Bill.—The noble lord then gave notice of 
his intention to move to-morrow the 
second reading of the Vaccination Bill, 
with a view to have it rejected. This 
measure proposed to have half-a-crown . 
given to every pauper who had a child 
vaccinated, while the matter used in vac- 
Cination was, according to the statement. 
of its own advocates, of three different 
descriptions—the first good, the second 
indifferent, and the third good for nothing. 
Such a measure, he had no hesitation in 
pronouncing the most ridiculous ever in- 
troduced into that House. 


Irish Spirits Duty On the 
committal of the Irish Spirits Additional 
Duty Bill, 

The Earl of Donoughmore animadverted 
upon this measure, which he conceived 
peculiarly grievous to those upon whom 
it was intended to operate. This Bull, 
which, from some omission or misunder- 
standing of its character, passed sub st- 
lentio in the Commons, proposed not only 
6d. upon every gallon of spirits distilled, 
after the passing of the Act, but to im- 
pose that addition upon all the stock on 
hand, with such an addition also upon 
malt as would serve to produce an ad- 
ditional tax of 14d. per gallon on spirits. 
But to subject the stock of spirits and 
malt on hand to the additional duty he 
thought extremely unjust, and the more 
so, as it was inconsistent with the English 
principle of taxation upon spirits, which 
in no instance, when any advance of duty 
took place, extended to the stock on hand. 
Such a measure, then, as the present ob- 
viously required further consideration ; 
and when the consolidation of the two 
Treasuries should take place, which mea- 
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sure was expected, he hoped the result 
would be the extension of the English 
principle of taxation to Ireland, at least 
upon this subject. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that it 
was a principle uniformly recognized in 
taxation, when the duty upon any article 
was advanced, to extend that advance to 
the stock on hand, because upon such ad- 
vance the holder of such stock had the 
power (which he never failed to exercise) 
of charging that advance upon the con- 
sumer; and it was the obvious duty of 
the Legislature to provide that what the 
consumer paid in consequence of the in- 
creased tax should come into the pocket 
of the public. Such, for instance, was 
the case with regard to every augmenta- 
tion of the tax upon wine. This principle 
was no doubt never acted upon with re- 
spect to spirits in England, because here 
the tax was not imposed as in Ireland 
upon the spirit itself, but upon the wash. 
As to the noble lord’s concluding obser- 
vation, he trusted that when the consoli- 
dation of the two Treasuries should take 
place, such a measure arranged with due 
caution would be found exceedingly ad- 
vantageous to all parties, and that the Irish 
public would be peculiarly benefited by 
its operation. Care would, no doubt, be 
taken, in regulating the taxation, to pay 
due regard to local circumstances, and 
that the principle of the measure in con- 
templation should be equally fair towards 
England and Ireland. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, that the 
quantity of wash to make a certain quan- 
tity of spirits being duly ascertained, he 
could see no reason to justify the distinc- 
tion maintained by the noble Secretary, 
between the taxation of English and 
Irish spirits. When, however, the great 
measure alluded to by the noble Secre- 
tary should be adopted, he trusted that 
this distinction would be done away, and 
the present would be the last deviation 
from the English principle of taxation 
which Ireland would be condemned to 
experience. The noble lord concluded 
with stating, that he would not divide the 
Committee upon the subject; but he hoped 
that his suggestions would be considered. 

The Report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 4. 
Motion respectinc Orance Socteties 


IN IneLanp.| Sir Henry Parnell rose, in 
(VOL. XXXI. ) 
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pursuance of his notice, to move for an 
Address to the Prince Regent, praying 
that his Royal Highness would be please 

to institute a commission of inquiry into 
the nature and character of certain socie- 
ties, called Orange Lodges, in Ireland. 
He was induced to make this motion in 
consequence of several Petitions for this 
inquiry having been put into his hands, 
by respectable bodies in the North of Ire- 
land, who were extremely anxious for a 
consideration of this question last session 5 
but he at that time preferred that the sub- 
ject should be allowed to rest with his 
Majesty’s Government, in the expectation 
of their interference to prevent any ne« 
cessity of that kind. Nothing, however, 
had been done by ministers ; and it was 
now full time that the matter should re- 
ceive fair and ample discussion. The 
House was aware that the system of 
Orangeism in Ireland, comprehended 
nearly the whole of the Protestants in the 
northern counties; in those parts all the 
higher and middle classes were Protes- 
tant, and all the lower order were Catho- 
lics. The Orange Lodges were here di- 
vided into districts of five lodges each, 
appointing masters, and their several 
other officers. These were united toge- 
ther by an oath to defend King George 
the Third and his successors, as long as 
he or they maintained the Protestant as- 
cendancy ; their secretary was also sworn 
not to give a copy of their secret rules, 
except to a member. By this the House 
would see that the parties consisted of a 
set of men bound to the state by a sort of 
conditional allegiance to be construed by 
themselves, and also with a set of secret 
rules which were not to meet the light, 
except among their own body. In the 
present session no less than fourteen Pe- - 
titions had been presented to Parliament 
by himself and his right hon. friend (sir 
John Newport) who was then absent, all 
of which ardently implored the attention 
of the Legislature against those associa~ 
tions. Those Petitions, amongst other 
allegations, contained the following— 
« That to the existence of Orange Lodges 
in Ireland, was mainly attributable the 
disturbance of the public peace, particu- 
larly by the celebration of processions 
with certain insignia, &c.—that besides 
the agitation which those necessarily pro- 
duced, they begot a counter spirit among 
the people, that led to wide animosities, 
which, in their consequences, produced 
riots, murder, and other fatal acts, and 
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also to the formation of fresh and equally 
illegal associations. ‘They also paralised 
the administration of justice in the country, 
by prejudicing, and in some instances in- 
volving the integrity of the magistracy, 
and extending, even to the minds of 
jurors, a bias which was most injurious to 
the cause of justice—fatal instances of the 
operation of such feelings were practically 
known.” 

This, resumed the hon. baronet, is the 
general character of those associations. 
Formerly, doubts were entertained of the 
legality of such bodies; but those were 
now happily removed; for, in an objec- 
tion taken toa juror at the trial of Dr. 
Sheridan, the Catholic delegate, which 
took place two years ago in Dublin, it 
was distinctly laid down by the learned 
Judge Day, who presided, that Orange 
Societies, bound together by secret oaths, 
were illegal. It was also the opinion of 
Judge Fletcher, one of the most upright 
and enlightened men on the bench, that 
those meetings were unquestionably ille- 
gal. That learned judge had expressed 
himself as follows: I have found that 
those Orange Lodges have produced the 
most mischievous effects in society ; that 
they have induced magistrates to violate 
their duty ; and I do not hesitate to affirm, 
that they ought to be suppressed, for 
there can be no doubt that all combina- 
tions of this kind are contrary to law.”’ 

These concurrent judicial opinions en- 
titled him (sir H. Parnell) to say, that the 
Orange Societies were illegal ; and he was 
therefore induced to call upon the House 
to institute a commission to inquire into 
the allegations of petitioners upon such a 
subject. It would not, he trusted, refuse an 
inquiry into the truth of the alleged griev- 
ances, which would bring the whole sub- 
ject to issue. It was unnecessary for him 
to press upon their attention, that when, 
two years ago, an attempt had been made 
to introduce the Orange system into this 
country, Parliament interfered, and, in 
the course of the discussion which then 
took place, the member for Liverpool 
{Mr. Canning) declared, that it was un- 
necessary to press the question to a divi- 
sion, as a distinct declaration of the ille- 
gality of such meetings, made by his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, would produce the de- 
sired effect. A noble lord (Castlereagh) 
said, upon that occasion, that he entirely 
admitted the opinion which prevailed as 
to the illegality of such institutions; and 
trusted that the good sense of the country 
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would re-echo the — of Parliament, 
and prefer the empire of the law to the 
domination of clubs and factious associa. 
tions. Such were the opinions expressed 
in that debate ; but to show how inopera« 
tive they were in Ireland, he had to state, 
that within a few days after such senti- 
ments were expressed in Parliament, a 
meeting of the Grand Orange Lodge took 
place in Dublin, which issued a sort of 
proclamation to its brethren, calling upon 
them virtually to resist this feeling, and to 
rally for the preservation of their exist- 
ence. The hon. baronet stated, it would 
be unnecessary for him to trespass further 
upon the attention of the House. With 
reference to the subject before them, he 
trusted he had said enough to show that 
the law was quite clear on the point, and 
also that their own opinion was equally 
manifest. The right hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Peel) would not, he hoped, 
give the motion any opposition; for he, 
of all men, from his official station, must 
be exposed to a variety of bickerings 
from the existence of this spirit in Ireland, 
which, of course, he must wish to suppress. 
The hon. baronet concluded by moving, 

«That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
requesting that he will be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Commission to in- 
quire into the proceedings of the Orange 
Societies in the north of Ireland.” 

Mr. Peel said, it would be unnecessary 
to detain the House long in showing that, 
even if the facts were true which the hon. 
baronet stated, no good could possibly 
arise from the agitation of the present 
subject. It was wholly inexpedient, and 
its introduction at this moment highly inju- 
rious. He gave full credit to the con- 
sistency of the hon. baronet, in thus bring- 
ing forward his motion; at all events, the 
charge of precipitation would be the last 
which he would adduce against him, for 
it seemed to be a part of his system to 
make this motion at so late a period of 
the session, as to enable him to make a 
speech, without, at the same time, incur- 
ring the risk of creating the injurious 
effect which the adoption of his motion 
was calculated to produce. This had been 
the practice of the bon. baronet during 
the last three years, for he allowed the 
House almost to terminate its sitting be- 
fore he gave notice of his usual motion on 
this subject. But what good could arise 
from the adoption of his proposition ? 
What effect could it produce? The House 
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was, forsooth, to appoint an extraordinary 
commission, to inquire into what—why, 
into the truth of certain facts which were 
loosely alleged in a petition, and into the 
truth or incorrectness of the opinions of a 
learned judge. If this commission were 
instituted, it would only operate to the 
exasperation of irritations which were al- 
ready too much to be lamented. In that 
case they would only have appointed 
commissioners to receive the exaggerated 
details of both parties, and to review judi- 
cial cases which had already received the 
formal decision of the law. The hon. 
baronet had, in fact, himself shown the 
absurdity of his motion; for he had, upon 
the authority of the two judges, declared, 
that the law was quite clear on the point, 
and that from a book which he conceived 
authority, those Societies were exposed to 
its penalties. If these points were so 
clearly established, it tollowed, of course, 
there was no necessity for the motion, as 
the existing powers were sufficient for the 
purposes of suppressing the evil. Besides, 
the Crown could only empower the com- 
mittee to inquire, not to punish. On the 
principle of the measure, it was rather 
unfair for the hon, baronet to call upon 
the House to ascertain the truth of allega- 
tions which he himself should have probed 
before he founded upon them a motion of 
such a description. If his object was to 
attack the Irish Government for the exer- 
cise of any particular partiality, let him 
come forward with a distinct proposition 
to that effect, stating the instance in which 
mercy was shown to one party, or severity 
exercised towards another, without strong 
and adequate cause. If the hon. baronet 
adopted this course, he would be ready 
and willing to meet him on it. As to 
saying that the Irish Government did not 
interfere in the prevention of public out- 
rage, it was wholly unsupported by the 
fact; for they had, upon all occasions, 
conducted prosecutions at the public ex- 
pense for the complainants, without any 
distinction. If the hon. baronet had any 
specific charge, let him produce it; but 
even if his present statements were true, 
he would contend that the motion was al- 
together unnecessary. 

Mr. M. Fitegerald (knight of Kerry) 
expressed his cordial assent to the reason- 
able and natural proposition of bis hon. 
friend, He denied that any charge of 
tardiness could fairly be brought against 
him, and also that his object was to call 
on the House to appoint a commission; it 
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was no such thing, it was for the Crown, 
not for them, to institute the inquiry. To 
call for the consent of the House to the 
motion, it was only necessary for them to 
refer to the numerous petitions which had 
been presented on this subject ; they would 
then see that the prevalence of the Orange 
system in Ireland impeded the general 
administration of justice, and disturbed 
the peace of the community in Ireland. 
It was also essential for them to know, 
that those petitions were not the ex-parte 
statements of Catholics, but the allegations 
of Presbyterians and Quakers—sects not 
very favourable to Catholics—in the 
northern countries. The prayer of such 
petitioners formed a serious ground for 
inquiry, and one which did not deserve to 
be treated with the levity of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite. For his own 
part, he firmly believed that, whilst no 
inquiry was allowed, the laws could not 
be impartially administered in Ireland. 
One society would be found to engender 
another, until the whole community would 
be split into factions, which would wholly 
outstep any effort to administer the laws 
in the manner they ought to be. Upon 
this point he spoke from his own personal 
experience; for he had known instances 
when it was mercy to appeal to martial 
law, sooner than consign the individual 
to trial before an ordinary jury—so com- 
pletely had the parties in society arrived 
at hostile contact with each other. If the 
House meant that Ireland should be in any 
other state than perpetual anarchy, they 
must alter the system pursued towards 
that country—they must follow the course 
adopted by former Administrations; such, 
for instance, as was pursued by the marquis 
Cornwallis, lord Hardwicke, and the duke 
of Bedford : at those periods the laws were 
more impartially administered than at 
previous and subsequent ones; not that 
he meant to attribute, either to the duke 
of Richmond or lord Whitworth, any wish 
to depart from the fairest and most liberal 
course, but he could not disguise his 
opinion—that the laws were not as ge- 
nerally exercised towards all parties in 
the community as they ought to be, owing 
to a sort of implied encouragement which 
was attributed to certain quarters, relative 
to the Orange system. He had once been 
connected with an Administration in Ire- 
land which adopted a different policy. 
« You, yourself, Sir,’—(particularly ad- 
dressing the Speaker)—“ whatever may be 
your general opinion upon religious li- 
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‘berty, when connected with the Irish 


‘Government, refused to countenance as- 
sociations of this character, or to encou- 
rage a sort of religious partisanship which 
would, in its consequences, have cut up 
the whole system of the administration of 
justice by Juries,’ The right hon. gen- 
tleman then pressed upon the attention of 
those whose station in the Irish Govern- 
ment rendered them more interested in 
the oblivion of party feeling, than any 
other persons in society, to use their in- 
terposition in procuring that inquiry 
which would put an end to those divisions 
which so unhappily existed in that coun- 
try. He also repeated the testimony which 
was invariably borne by the Judges, to 
the impartial and enlightened decision of 
Juries in the county where he resided ; 
and this was solely attributable to the 
exclusion of all civil differences in the 
formation of those Juries. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, that, in op- 
posing the present motion, he would exer- 
cise the same candid feeling that had al- 
‘ways, he trusted, marked his conduct in 
public life. While he gave credit to the 
temperate manner in which his hon. friend 
opposite had introduced this motion, he 
could not but lament that the same spirit 
had not actuated his right hon. friend who 
had spoken last, and who seemed, by his 
argument, to adapt a former state of civil 
convulsion in Ireland to the present, which 
was wholly dissimilar. It had been said, 
with truth, by his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Peel), that no necessity existed for this 
motion, because loose and general alle- 
gations in a petition were not sufficient 
authority to influence that House in the 
appointment of such a commission, parti- 
cularly as no distinct charge was adduced 
against those who were in the adminis- 
tration of justice. As to the charge of 
partisanship, so indiscreetly hinted at in 
the government of the duke of Richmond, 
or that of his successor, he felt no hesi- 
tation in saying, that there never existed 
a government in Ireland so free from such 
an imputation as that of either of those 
Viceroys, against whose governmsnt the 
observation had been applied. The right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, had ex- 
pressed his surprise that those associations 
were not extinguished in Ireland by the 
present Administration. Now, he would 
ask, why this suppression did not take 
place in the former governments, to which 
allusion was made? In some of those a 


rigour beyond the law had been exercised, 
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and he believed necessarily exercised, and 
yet those societies had not been extin- 
guished. He disclaimed on the part of 
his right hon, friend (Mr. Peel) any levity 
towards a question of this kind; at the same 
time he was unwilling to admit that the 
cause of justice had been impeded by the 
circumstances which were stated. There 
were no grounds for the formation of a 
commission; and the revival of such topics 
were, in his opinion, calculated to create 
more mischief than could be eflected 
even by the operation of those evils which 
the motion was intended to remove. 

Colonel Archdall said, that there were 
other societies more obnoxious to the pub- 
lic peace than the Orangemen, such as 
Ribbonmen and others ; and why had not 
the hon. baronet included them in bis mo- 
tion? He thought such a question calcu- 
lated to keep alive the animosities which 
the hon. baronet condemned; and he 
trusted that the House would not counte- 
nance any such attack upon a body of 
loyal individuals, as the Orangemen had 
proved themselves to be. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the observa- 
tions of the hon. member who had last 
spoken, showed the necessity of his mo- 
tion; for it appeared that one party was 
armed against another, and that Govern. 
ment had not thought proper to interpose, 
But the hon. gentleman was historically 
incorrect, if he meant to state that the 
Orange system arose out of the Ribbon- 
men. Ona reference to the state of Ire- 
land for the last twenty years, it would 
be found, that Orange Lodges were long 
antecedent to the existence of Ribbon- 
men; that the latter, in fact, had grown 
out of the oppression of the former, and 
were created as a sort of defence (unques- 
tionably illegal) against their lawless vio~ 
lence. The hon. baronet then defended 
himself from the imputation of unnecessary 
delay in the introduction of this question 5 
his only reason for postponing it was an 
expectation, which, he lamented to find, 
had not been realised, that an opportunity 
would have been taken, by those who 
could have done it with effect, of rendering 
his present proposition unnecessary. He 
disclaimed intending any political recri- 
mination in bringing forward the present 
motion—his only object being to prevent 
the recurrence of those monstrous out- 
rages which were daily passing in several 
parts of Ireland. He denied that he had 
given an exaggerated statement relative 
to the influence of party prejudice upon 
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the minds of jurors in Ireland—several 
cases were known, in which verdicts had 
been given against the direct — of the 
Judge: in proof of this, he need only 
refer to the observation made, upon one 
of those occasions, by the acting Judge, 
solicitor-general Bushe, who, when he 
received a verdict of this kind on the 
trial of some persons charged with having 
committed murder, in a riot in the county 
of Down, observed— Gentlemen, this is 
your verdict—thank God it is not mine!” 
From these circumstances, it was evident, 
that the violations of law, to which he 
alluded, had sprung from the countenance 
given to Orange Societies, and that they 
were the real origin of other equally la- 
mentable factions in the community. 

Sir George Hill contended, that in the 
province of Ulster, justice was as fairly 
administered as it was in any county in 
England. It appeared rather strange, 
that those petitioners should complain of 
their being inadmissible to societies, which 
they themselves pronounced to be illegal. 
For his own part, he never was an Orange- 
man, nor an encourager of their system ; 
but he knew, that in obedience to the 
feeling of Parliament, those institutions 
had been circumscribed, and deprived, in 
some degree, of their badges. The fact, 
however, was, that the Protestants of the 
North of IreJand, were the parties who 
ought really to complain. No later than 
Jast week, a declaration, —— of 
the extent of organization among Rib- 
bonmen, was signed by 1200 persons at 
Londonderry, who complained of the sys- 
tematic scenes of riot and murder which 
were practised among mountaineer Ca- 
tholics in that district, and exclusively 
directed against Protestant inhabitants. 
The hon. baronet then referred to certain 
riots which had taken place in Derry, 
which had become the subject of legal in- 
vestigation and punishment; and further 
added, that in delicacy to the feelings of 
temperate and respectable Catholics in 
that town, the yeomanry corps, who were 
in the habit of celebrating the anniversary 
of the siege of Derry, assembled without 
the badges which they had been accus- 
tomed, for nearly a century, to wear on 
this occasion. He concluded by bearing 
testimony to the impartiality of Protestant 
Jurors, so far as he had an opportunity of 
knowing them. 

The question being loudly called for, 


the House divided; when the numbers 
Wereme 
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For the Motion erates 20 
Majority against 


ParERs RELATING TO Roman CatHo- 
Lics— Bull for the Restoration of the Jesuits 
—Memorial on the Tuscan Legislation in 
Ecclesiastical Matters.) The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presented, by command 
of the Prince Regent, the followiug 
Papers : 


Bull of Pope Pius 7, for the Restoration of 
the Order of Jesuits. —( Translation.) 


Pius, Bishop, Servant of the Servants of 
God (for the perpetual commemora- 
tion of the Deed). 


It having pleased the Almighty God to 
confide to our humble person, notwithstand- 
ing the littleness of our deserts and abili- 
ties, the care of all the churches, We feet 
it our duty to employ all the aids in our 
power, and which the mercy of the Divine 
Providence has placed at our disposal, in 
order that we may be able, as far as the 
changes of times and places will allow, to 
relieve the spiritual wants of the Catholic 
world, without any distinction of people 
and nations. 

Anxious to fulfil the duty of our Apos- 
tolic ministry, as soon as Francis Kareu 
(then living) and other secular Priests resi- 
dent for many years in the vast empire of 
Russia, and once members of the Com- 
pany of Jesus, suppressed by Clement the 
14th, of happy memory, had implored 
our permission to unite in a body for the 
purposes of being able to apply them- 
selves more easily, and in conformity 
with their institution, to the instruction of 
youth in religion and good morals, to de- 
vote themselves to preaching, to confes- 
sion, and the administration of the other 
sacraments: We felt it our duty more 
willingly to comply with their prayer, 
inasmuch as the then reigning Emperor, 
Paul 1, had warmly recommended the said 
Priests in his gracious dispatch, dated the 
11th of August, 1800, in which, after set- 
ting forth his special regard for them, he 
declared to us, that it would be agreeable 
to him, to see the Company of Jesus esta- 
blished in his empire, under our autho- 
rity—And we on our side, considering 
attentively the great advantages which 
those vast regions might thence derive; 
considering likewise how useful those 
Ecclesiastics, whose morals and doctrine 
were equally tried, would be to the Ca- 
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tholic religion ; thought. fit to second the 
wish of so great and beneficent a prince. 

In consequence, by our Brief, dated the 
7th of March, 1811, we granted to the 
said Francis Kareu and his colleagues re- 
siding in Russia, or who should repair 
thither from other countries, power to form 
themselves into a body or congregation of 
the Company of Jesus, and to unite in one 
or more houses, to be pointed out by their 
Superior, provided these houses be situated 
within the Russian empire. It pleased us 
on that occasion, likewise, to name and 
appoint the said Francis Kareu General of 
the Congregation ; and we authorized them 
to re-assume and to follow the rule of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, approved and con- 
firmed by the constitutions of Paul 3, our 
predecessor of happy memory, in order 
that the companions, religiously united, 
might freely engage in the instruction of 
youth in religion and learning; in direct- 
ing seminaries and colleges; and with the 
consent of the Ordinary, in confessing, 
preaching the word of God, and in admi- 
nistering the sacraments. By the same 
Brief, we received the congregation of the 
Company of Jesus under our immediate 
protection and dependence, reserving to 
ourselves and our successors, the prescrip- 
tion of every thing that might appear to 
us proper to consolidate, to defend it, and 
purge it from any abuses that might creep 
within it; and for this purpose, we ex- 
pressly abrogated such other apostolical 
constitution, statutes, privileges, and indul- 
gences, granted in contradiction to these 
concessions, especially the Apostolic 
Letters of Clement 14, our predecessor, 
which begin with the words ‘ Dominus ac 
Redemptor noster,’ only in so far as they 
were contrary to our Brief, beginning 
* Catholice,’ and which was given only for 
the Russian empire. 

We had not long ordained the above 
things for the Russian empire, when we 
thought proper to extend the same favour 
to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, on the 
warm request of our dear son in Jesus 
Christ, Ferdinand king of that nation, who 
begged that the Company of Jesus might 
be re-established in his dominions and 
States, as it had been in Russia. This 
prayer he made from a conviction that in 
those deplorable times the Jesuits were 
instructors most capable of forming youth 
to Christian piety and the fear of God, 
which is the beginning of wisdom, and to 
instruct them in the sciences and belles- 


lettres. The duty of our paternal charge 
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leading us to second the pious wishes of 
these illustrious monarchs, and having 
only in view the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of souls, we, by our Brief, begin- 
ning ‘ Per alias,’ and dated the 30th of 
July 1804, extended to the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies the same concessions 
which he had made for the Russian em- 
ire. 

The Catholic world demands with una- 
nimous voice the re-establishment of the 
Company of Jesus. We daily receive to 
this effect the most pressing petitions from 
our venerable brethren, the archbishops 
and bishops, and the most distinguished 
persons, especially since the abundant 
fruits which this Company has produced 
in the above countries have been generally 
known. ‘The dispersion even of the stones 
of the Sanctuary in the recent calamities 
(which it is better now to deplore than to 
repeat) ; the annihilation of the discipline 
of the regular order (the glory and sup- 
port of Religion, aud the Catholic Church) 
to the restoration of which all our thoughts 
are at present directed ; require that we 
should accede io a wish so just and general. 

We should deem ourselves guilty of a 
great crime towards God, if, amidst the 
dangers of the Christian Republic, we 
neglected the aids which the special Pro- 
vidence of God has put at our disposal ; 
and if, placed in the bark of Peter, tossed 
and assailed by continual storms, we 
refused to employ the vigorous and expe- 
rienced rowers who volunteer their ser- 
vices, in order to break the waves of a 
sea which threatens every moment ship- 
wreck and death. Decided by these mo» 
tives, so numerous and powertul, we have 
resolved to do what we could have wished 
to have done at the commencement of our 
pontificate. After having by fervent 
prayers implored the Divine assistance, 
after having taken the advice and counsel 
of a great number of our venerable bro- 
thers the Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church; we have decreed, with full know. 
ledge, in virtue of the plenitude of Apos- 
tolic power, and with perpetual validity, 
that all the concessions and powers granted 
by us solely to the Russian empire and 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, shall 
henceforward extend to all our Eccle- 
siastical States, and also to all other States. 
We therefore concede and grant to our 
well-beloved son Taddeo Barzozowski, at 
this time General of the Company of Jesus, 
and to the other members of that Com- 
pany lawfully delegated by him, all suit- 
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able and necessary powers, in order that 
the said States may freely and lawfully 
receive all those who shall wish to be 
admitted into the regular Order of the 
Company of Jesus, who, under the autho- 
rity of the General ad interim, shall be 
admitted and distributed, according to op- 
portunity, in one or more houses, one or 
more colleges, and one or more provinces, 
where they shall conform their mode of 
life to the rules prescribed by St. Ignatius 
of Loyola, approved and confirmed by the 
constitutions of Paul 3. We declare be- 
sides, and grant power, that they may 
freely and lawfully apply themselves to 
the education of youth in the principles of 
the Catholic faith, to form them to good 
morals, and to direct colleges and semi- 
naries; we authorize them to hear con- 
fessions, to preach the word of God, and 
to administer the sacraments, in the places 
of their residence, with the consent and 
approbation of the Ordinary. We take 
under our tutelage, under our immediate 
obedience and that of the Holy See, all 
the colleges, houses, provinces, and mem- 
bers of this Order, and all those who shall 
join it; always reserving to ourselves, and 
the Roman Pontiffs our successors, to pre- 
scribe and direct all that we may deem it 
our duty to prescribe and direct, to conso- 
lidate the said Company more and more, 
to render it stronger, and to purge it of 
abuses, should they ever creep in, which 
God avert. It now remains for us to ex- 
hort, with all our heart, and in the name 
of our Lord, all Superiors, Provincials, 
Rectors, Companions, and Pupils of this 
re-established Society, to show themselves, 
at all times, and in all places, faithful imi- 
tators of their Father; that they exactly 
observe the rules prescribed by their great 
Founder; and that they obey, with an 
always increasing zeal, tie useful advices 
and salutary counsels which he has left to 
his children. 

In fine, we recommend strongly in the 
Lord, the Company and all its members 
to our dear sons in Jesus Christ, the illus- 
trious and noble Princes and Lords tem- 
poral, as well as to our venerable brothers 
the Archbishops and Bishops, and to all 
those who are placed in authority: we 
exhort, we conjure them, not only not to 
suffer that these religious persons be in 
any way molested, but to watch that they 
be treated with all due kindness and 
charity. 

_ We ordain that the present letters be 
inviolably observed, according to their 
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form and tenour, in all time coming ; 
that they enjoy their full and entire effect ; 
and that they shall never be submiited to 
the judgment or revision of any judge, 
with whatever power he may be invested 
—declaring null and void any regulation 
made to encroach on the present our pon- 
tifical declaration, either knowingly or 
from ignorance ; and this, notwithstanding 
any apostolical constitutions and ordi- 
nances, especially the Brief of Clement 
14, of happy memory, beginning with the 
words Dominus ac Redemptor noster, issued 
under the seal of the Fisherman on the 
22d July 1773, which we expressly abro- 
gate, as far as contrary to the present 
Order. 

It is also our will, that the same credit 
be paid to Copies, whether in manuscript 
or printed, of our present Brief, as to the 
original itself, provided they have the 
signature of some notary public, and the 
seal of some ecclesiastical dignitary ; that 
no one be permitted to infringe upon, or 
by any audacious temerity to oppose any 
part of this Ordinance: and should any 
one take upon himself to attempt it, let 
him know that he will thereby incur the 
indignation of Almighty God, and of the 
holy Apostles Peter and Paul. 

Given at Rome, at Santa Maria Ma 
giore, on the 7th of August, (7° Idus Au- 
gusti,) in the year of our Lord 1814, and 
the 15th of our Pontificate. 

(Signed,) A. Carvin. Pro-patanius. 
R. Carvin. Brascai Honest. 
Visa 
De Curia D. Testa. 
(L. S.) Registered, F. Lavizzanius. 


A Memoniat of the Tuscan Legislation in 
Ecclesiastical Matters; presented to 
Lord Burghersh, Februay 23, 1815. 
(Translation. ) 


Ever since the time of the Florentine 
Republic, the Tuscan Government has 
been extremely watchful that no authority 
whatever, particularly that of the Court of 
Rome, should infringe on its sovereign 
rights. To this end no act or decision of 
Foreign Powers were allowed to be car- 
ried into execution within the ‘Tuscan ter- 
ritory, without the previous permission or 
licence of the Lords (Signori) ; nor couid 
any ecclesiastical Jiving be taken posses- 
sion of without a similar licence, it being 
held as an unquestionable maxim, that the 
nomination to all vacant Sees, should in- 
variably fall on the individual selected by 
Government. 
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After the erection of Tuscany into a 
principality, Cosmo I. established a par- 
ticular office of Jurisdiction, which name 
it bore, filled, in the first instance, by the 
celebrated Lelio Torelli;* and purposely 
intended for the preservation of the 
Prince’s rights from any attempt that 
might be made upon them by Foreign 
Powers, 

This office of Jurisdiction existed until 
the period of the French invasion, and has 
since been re-established. 

Various measures have been adopted at 
different periods by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, in order to retain in its own hands 
the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, and thus 
repair the injury caused by the consi- 
derable emission of money, which, under a 
thousand pretexts, found its way from 
Tuscany to the Pontifical Court. 

The first of these measures was the law 
of Amortizzazione, now in force, by which 
the acquisitions of the Church were limited ; 
and all persons or religious bodies, bound 
by ecclesiastical vows, were thereby de- 
clared as mainmort (manimorte) and in- 
capable of acquiring property. 

The next step was that of abolishing the 
jurisdiction of the Episcopal Courts in 
matters of pure justice, transferring it to 
the Civil Tribunals ; the former retaining 
simply the power of taking cognizance of 
spiritual affairs, and of matters of con- 
science. As to what regards the pretended 
immunity of the Ecclesiastics, the Bishops 
were directed to transfer their authority 
over them, once for all, to the respective 
Courts at Civil Law ; so that every Eccle- 
siastic, in common with all otber citizens, 
has been equally subject to the measures 
of justice and police, exerted by the 
Secular Magistrates, 

The tribunal of the Inquisition was sup- 
pressed, as incoherent with the benignity 


_ of the Church, and as inefficient. 


The regulations of the Apostolic Chan- 
cery, with all the consequences thereof, 
established for the purpose of drawing to 
Rome the revenue of the greater number 
of livings, were wholly abolished, and the 
faculty of disposing of them, at whatever 
time, and in whatever manner the vacancy 
might occur, was restored to the Bishop. 
The same measure, however, could not be 


applied to the consistorial livings, and 
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they were consequently suppressed, and 
their funds destined for the relief of the 
parishes most in need of it. 

In regard to the Episcopal Tables*, or 
Revenues, it has always been insisted upon 
as aright, that the Pope’s nomination to 
them, should fall on the first named in the 
list of three individuals proposed by the 
Prince to the Holy Father, for that effect. 

The capitals and income of the La 
Companies, and of several religious Or- 
ders, which had been suppressed, were 
likewise applied to the same end, of re- 
lieving the parishes which stood most in 
want. 

A maturer age, than had been deter- 
mined by the council of Trent, was fixed 
upon as the period for making religious 
vows; and all kind of influence over the 
Convents in Tuscany was taken away 
from the superiors and generals of the 
same Orders, belonging to foreign nations, 

The Bishops were directed to present a 
list of, and to solicit the Prince’s approba- 
tion for the individuals who intended to 
take Orders; nor were any of the Bishops 
allowed to print and publish any pastoral 
oration, or circular letter, without the pre- 
vious revision and permission of Govern- 
ment. 

It was moreover insisted upon, that 
briefs and dispensations coming from 
Rome, should immediately be furnished 
with the Kegium exequatur ; and the sub- 
jects were further enjoined, not to ask for 
any more such dispensations or briefs, 
without previous permission, 

As to the right of Regalia belonging to 
the Sovereign over vacant livings, a pro- 
vision was made by instituting a royal 
board of Economy, unier the care of 
which, all such livings were placed ; with 
a full declaration, that the arrear should 
not be considered as due to the newly 
appointed rector, except in such cases 
where the Government had not otherwise 
disposed of them. ‘This measure was ex- 
tended to the Episcopal revenues, upon 
which the Pope was, by a Concordat, 
forbad to impose any pension, except on 
the two richest, namely, those of Pisa and 
Arezzo; and even in respect to these two, 
the pensioners were to be named by the 
Prince. 

These laws, adopted and held in force 


* A celebrated Florentine Jurisconsult 
and Statesman, who flourished in the be- 
ginning of the 16th century. He pub- 
lished a revised edition of the Pandecis. 


* Mensa Veveovile, means the maine 
tenance, properly speaking, of the Bishop 
—his Family and Chapter—alias his 
Revenue, 
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by the Austrian Government, suffered 
some alteration under the administration 
of the Bourbons; but never did a com- 
plete subversion take place of that ancient 
system of juridical legislation, which is 
again called into action at this moment, as 
far as the circumstances of the times, and 
the confusion of things, from past events, 
will permit so to do. 
23d February 1815. 
Delivered to me as the Regulations of 
the Tuscan Government, by order of the 
Secretary of State charged with the 
Foreign affairs, Monsieur Fossombroni. 
(Signed). BurcueErsu. 
15 March 1815. 


Vote or THanks To THE DuKE OF 
York.] Sir J. Majoribanks, in pursuance 
of the notice he had given, rose to pro- 
pose a Vote of Thanks to the Duke of York 
for his conduct as Commander-in-chief. 
He said that he could assure the House 
he was not actuated by any undue motives 
of private or party feeling, as he trusted 
those who knew him would be ready to 
vouch. He had not even the honour of 
being known to his Royal Highness; and 
his sole reason for coming forward on this 
occasion was his hope, that the House 
might be induced to express their sense 
of the high services rendered by his Royal 
Highness to the country, during the long 
period in which he had had the chief 
command of the army. His Royal High- 
ness’s conduct both in the dispensation 
of promotions, and in all the complicated 
military arrangements which his station 
had imposed upon had evinced an 
activity and a discrimination which re- 
dounded to his honour. The illustrious 
Chief by whom the recent glorious vic- 
tory had been obtained, had, on the oc- 
casion of his appearance at the bar of that 
House to acknowledge their congratula- 
tions on his return from the Peninsula, 
observed, that to the bravery of his troops, 
and to the high state of equipment in 
which they were muintained by the ex- 
cellent regulations of his royal highness 
the Commander-in-chief, he was indebted 
for the power of achieving those exploits 
which had acquired for him the approba- 
tion of Parliament. ‘The value of those 
regulations was still more unequivocally 
evinced on the late memorable occasion. 
By the ample means afforded them, in 
addition to their native courage, the Bri- 
tish army had been enabled to resist for 
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hours the repeated and impetuous shocks 
of the enemy. Like the stubborn oak, 
which, with its roots deeply fixed in the 
earth, withstood the fiercest blasts of the 
storm, our gallant troops had borne with 
out dismay the hottest assaults of the 
French army, until at length the moment 
arrived when in their turn they became 
the assailants, and carried destruction into 
the ranks of the foe. Late as was the 
period of the session, he trusted that the 
House would not hesitate to express their 
approbation of the high and meritorious 
services rendered to the country by the 
duke of York; and all that he regretted 
was, that the motion had not been made 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite, in 
the pretty and modest manner in which 
he usually brought forward similar pro- 
positions—[{A laugh]. Let the question, 
however, originate with whom it might, 
the nation was under the deepest obliga- 
tions to his Royal Highness, and he 
earnestly hoped that Parliament would 
assist in discharging the debt. Leaving 
it to their own sense of justice, he would 
not trouble them any further than by 
moving, 

“That the Thanks of this House be 
given to Field-marshal his royal highness 
the Duke of York, Commanderein-chief of 
his Majesty’s forces, for his continued, 
effectual, and unremitting exertions in 
the discharge of the duties of bis high 
situation, during a period of upwards of 
twenty years, in which the British army 
has attained a state of discipline and 
military science hitherto unknown, and 
which, under Providence, have contri- 
buted, in a great degree, to acquire for 
this empire its present height of military 
glory among the nations of Europe.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was far 
from opposing the motion, although he 
certainly was of opinion, that it would 
have been brought forward with more 
propriety at the close of the services in 
which our army was engaged. In no 
instance had any proposition of this nature 
been made ata previous period. At the 
same time, he was sure that the House. 
would do justice to the motives by which 
the hon. baronet was actuated, and to the 
feelings which he had expressed on the 
present occasion,—feelings excited by the 
recollection of the glorious exploits of our 
brave troops, who, by the active exertions 
of his royal highness the Commanders 
in-chief, were put in possession of those 
means which had been wielded with so 
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much success by them and their illustrious | 
commander, In adverting to this subject, 
he could not refrain from observing, that 
it was a peculiar and gratifying fact that 
the whole extent of the services rendered 
by the duke of Wellington and the Bri- 
tish army was known to us not by the 
modest recital of his Grace himself, but 
by the narrative of our Allies and by the 
confessions of the enemy. Those who 
compared these various documents would 
feel, that among the eminent qualities of 
our great commander, the modest simpli- 
city with which he related his own ex- 

loits was by no means the least. It was, 
hairever, perfectly true, as had been said 
by the hon. baronet, that the exertions of 
our gallant troops could not have been 
successful, had they not been in a state of 
unrivalled organization. This was the 
case with every branch of the service. 
Whether the House considered the un- 
shaken firmness and intrepidity with which 
the infantry sustained the shock of the 
enemy, or the vehemence and force with 
which the cavalry charged the hostile 
ranks, they must feel that much was at- 
tributable to the military equipment and 
arrangements, which it had been his Royal 
Highness’s sole object, for many years, to 
approximate as nearly to perfection as 
possible. He had not particularised the 
merits of the artillery—not because he 
was insensible of their extent and im- 
portance, but because that was a branch 
of service not immediately under the 
superintendence of the illustrious per- 
sonage who was the object of the hon. 
baronet’s motion. 

General Fergusson said, he had had an 
opportunity of witnessing the rapid growth 
and progress of the army, since it had 
been placed under the command of his 
royal highness the duke of York; and he 
considered it as a duty he owed to the 
House and the country, to state that it was 
his firm belief that the advantageous state 
of the army, under his Royal Highness, 
was derived in a great measure from him. 
He was happy in having this opportunity 
of paying his tribute to the merits of the 
Commander-in-chief. 

Mr. Western said, it was with conside- 
rable reluctance he rose to make any 
objection to a motion like the present, 
but he thought he was bound to do so, 
and it was on constitutional grounds alone 
that he made his opposition. He trusted 
the House would do him the justice to 
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believe that he was actuated by no wish 
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to detract from the merits of the illustrious 
person at the head of the army. So far 
from this, he was ready to allow, to the 
fullest extent, the services of the Royal 
Duke. He was not competent to judge 
of those services with accuracy himself; 
but he was ready to take the concurrent 
testimony of those who were competent 
judges in their favour, and to abide by 
that decision. He gave, therefore, the 
fullest credit to the merits of his Royal 
Highness; but he could not distinguish 
the constitutional character of that officer 
from the personal character and rank of 
the Royal Duke; and he believed that if 
the office of Commander-in-chief had 
been filled by any other person than the 
Royal Duke, the present motion would 
not have been entertained by the House, 
He saw nothing to distinguish the office 
of Commander-in-chief from that of any 
other member of the administration—no 
difference, for instance, between it and 
that of Master-general of the Ordnance, 
the Secretary at War, or Lord Commis- 
sioner of the Admiralty. Did it ever 
enter into the contemplation of Parliament 
to return their thanks to any of the per- 
sons holding these several offices? He 
would challenge the House to produce a 
single precedent in point, with the excep- 
tion of the vote of last session in favour of 
his Royal Highness. Such a vote as that 
now demanded would go to create an 
anomaly in the Constitution. How did 
the Constitution know of his Royal High- 
ness as Commander-in-chief? How did it 
know that the Royal Duke would not be 
removed from his office to-morrow? The 

could not know him constitutionally. If 
the House should hereafter wish to vote 
an address for his removal from office, 
they might be impeded by this act of 
their own. At the close of the last war, 
when the thanks of the House were voted 
to the navy and army, and when scarcely 
forty snnathere were present, it was with- 
out any previous notice, proposed by the 
member for Taunton (Mr. Baring), that 
when the House voted their thanks to the 
army, the duke of York ought to be in- 
cluded. He certainly considered this as 
unconstitutional. But if the thanks which 
were now moved for had been postponed 
to a similar period, to the close of a war, 
there would be the less objection to the 
measure, He considered the time and 
manner in which this motion had been 
brought forward, independently of other 
objections, as extremely unfortunate for 
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the duke of York. It was unfortunate 
that no notice had been given of such a 
motion, till after another hon. gentleman 
had, some evenings ago, introduced into 
another discussion the character and ser- 
vices of the duke of York, It was more 
unfortunate still that the present motion 
should instantly follow the rejection of the 


grant to the duke of Cumberland, that it. 


should appear to arise out of that rejec- 
tion, and that it should be brought for- 
ward on so short a notice at so late a 

eriod of the session. It would appear as 
if the discussion of the crankie the duke 
of Cumberland had suggested’ the present 
motion. If the House must adopt a mea- 
sure of this sort, let it be postponed to the 
termination of the war, and after a full 
and fair notice. If he should not be con- 
vinced by some stronger reasons than any 
which he had yet heard, he would give 
his vote against the motion. 

Sir J. Majoribanks assured the House, 
that his motion was altogether uncon- 
nected with the question lately agitated, 
respecting another Royal duke. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that he should 
trespass for a short time upon the attention 
of the House. Agreeing perfectly as he 
did, with every sentiment that bad fallen 
from his right hon. friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he should have little 
more to do than to express that concur- 
rence: he was anxious, however, to bear 
testimony to the exertions of the illus- 
trious person who was the subject of the 

resent motion, and to endeavour to lay 
efore the House the sense entertained of 
his services by a noble relation of his now 
in the command of the army abroad. It 
’ was, perhaps, rather unfortunate that the 
hon. member who had brought forward 
the motion had selected the present 
moment for that purpose. It certainly in 
his judgment would have been better to 
have postponed it till the great work 
which the duke of York’s exertions had 
enabled our army so gloriously to com- 
mence, had been consummated : that, in 
his opinion, would have been the proper 
time for the House to have expressed their 
sense of the services of the illustrious 


Duke. He was, however, fully convinced 
that in bringing forward this motion the 
hon. mover had been actuated only by the 


most pure and honourable motives, and 
by sentiments truly British, The hon. 


geutleman who had just sat down (the 
member for Essex,) objected to this motion 
#5 being unconstitutional, He conceived 
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it to be unconstitutional for the House of 
Commons to confer their thanks upon 

prince of the blood, although his merit 
in a great and important office might have 
rendered the greatest services to the state, 
He thought that the rank of the duke of 
York should operate as a kind of bar to 
prevent the House of Commons from con- 
sidering and acknowledging his services: 
and that Parliament could not, and ong 
not to do for a person so illustrious, that 
which it could, and would do for an 

private individual, who had rendered se | 
eminent services to the country. These 
objections appeared to him to be utterly 
groundless, Whether the services were 
performed by a prince or by an individual 
of inferior rank, the competence of Parlia- 
ment to confer the high reward of its 
thanks could not be questioned. Upon 
what grounds could such a vote of thanks 
be considered as unconstitutional? Here 
was a case of an individual, no matter 
what his rank, who was appointed toa 
high and most important office, which 
office he had, for a great number of years, 
executed in such a manner as to. excite 
universal admiration; and it was now 
gravely argued, that Parliament should not 
thank that individual, because he wasa 
prince of the blood ;—this, it seemed, made 
it unconstitutional: but, according to the 
hon. gentleman, there was another reason 
for the vote proposed being unconstitu- 
tional. “If the House,” said the hon. 
gentleman, “ now thanked the duke of 
York, they might hereafter find it ex- 
tremely difficult to censure him should his 
future conduct merit such a proceeding: 
they might wish to have him removed 
from his office, and this vote would stand 
in their way ;’’ that is to say, Parliament 
ought not to reward the distinguished ser- 
vices which an individual might render to 
the state, because he might, at some future 
period of his life, do something which 
should induce Parliament to wish him 
removed. If that was a right principle 4 
act upon, why had Parliament thanke 

and rewarded the duke of Wellington, or 
any other of those eminent individuals 
who had distinguished themselves in the 
public service? Could it be for a moment 
contended, that because Parliament had 
thanked that noble duke, that it had thereby 
given up the power of judging of his future 
conduct with the same jealousy as they 
would the conduct of any other public 
servant? God forbid! The thanks of that 
House were, indeed, a guarantee for the 
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‘future good conduct of the individual who 
received them, because, sensible of their 
high value, he would be naturally anxious 
not to forfeit such an honourable distinc- 
tion; bpt they were no guarantee to 
prevent the + ie from judging, and, if 
necessary, from censuring the conduct of 
any public servant, be it the duke of York, 


be it the duke of Wellington, or any indi- 


vidual, whatever his rank or whatever his 
services. To contend that the thanks of 
Parliament would fetter its future pro- 
ceedings, would indeed be to advance an 
unconstitutional principle. But there was 
something extremely inconsistent in the 
argument of the hon. member upon this 
head: he first objected to the vote of 
thanks as unconstitutional, and afterwards 
expressed his wish that the motion had 
Deen put off till the conclusion of the war, 
or till the next session, when it might at 
Teast be discussed with a full attendance : 
but if it was unconstitutional to vote the 
thanks of the House to the duke of York 
now, it would be equally so at the end of 
the war, or at any other period ; the time 
when the vote was proposed, could have 
nothing to do with the principle of it. If 
it were unconstitutional now, it must be 
equally so at all times: and the hon, gen- 
tleman would find it difficult, if he ad- 
mitted the possibility of the propriety of 
the vote at any time, to argue its uncon- 
stitutionality at present. He had, indeed, 
Jistened with astonishment to every part 
of the hon. gentleman’s speech. He was 
not less surprized at his objecting to the 
vote as being unconstitutional, than he 
‘was at his taking so cold and formal an 
objection to it, as the want of precedent: 
the hon. gentleman says, “ I can find no 

recedent for such a vote! The services 
of the duke of York are undisputed—every 
man in the House, every man in the 
country acknowledges them; but before 
ha express your thanks for those services 
ook for a precedent, and if your musty 
old records do not furnish you with one, 
Jet your gratitude be buried in silence, and 
Jet the illustrious Duke go without his 
proudest reward—the Thanks of the House 
of Commons.” One precedent, indeed, 
the hon. gentleman had at last discovered; 
but, by a most extraordinary species of 
reasoning, he had found out that it was 
not applicable. “It is true,” says the 


hon. gentleman, “ that the House of 
Commons were so deeply impressed with 
the eminent services of the duke of York, 
that it passed last year an unanimous vote 
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of thanks to his Royal Highness :” a prece- 


dent directly in point, and created by the 
extraordinary merit of the very individual 


whose services we are called upon to 


acknowledge; yet this precedent must 
not be followed, though it met with the 
universal approbation of the country. 

He trusted the House would excuse 
him if he expressed himself with some 
warmth upon this subject, but it was al- 
most impossible to comment with perfect 
coolness upon such objections as those 
which had, upon this occasion, been sub- 
mitted to the House—[Hear, hear!] His 
principal object in rising, however, was, 
not to reply to them, but to state what he 
knew to be a fact, that the noble Duke 
at the head of the army abroad could 
not have won the battle which had filled 
every breast with exultation, and which 
had produced such interesting results, if 
it had not been for the unremitting, the 
extraordinary, and the able exertions of 
the duke of York; indeed that illustrious 
personage had long been in the habit of 
giving up his whole time to his public 
duties; and upon the late occasion it was 
by very great assiduity he had been en- 
abled to overcome great and serious diffi- 
culties which were’ to be encountered 
before he could form such an army as 
that which had obtained the late signal 
victory. For twenty years the army had 
been in a state of constant improvement ; 
and he could assure the House, that the 
duke of Wellington looked with admira- 
tion and astonishment at the great and 
beneficial alterations which had been 
effected in the army, by the unremitted 
exertions of the duke of York; but, above 
all, by the strict impartiality with which 
he discharged the duties of his high office. 
His noble relation was, he knew, above 
all, astonished, considering the immense 
extent of the charge which was thrown 
on the duke of York, that so few griev- 
ances existed, and at the promptitude and 
impartiality with which they were con- 
ciliated and redressed whenever they were 
brought before his Royal Highness ; there 
was no part of his conduct which the 
duke of Wellington more admired than 
the impartial administration of his high 
office, and to nothing did he so much 
attribute the perfection to which the army 
had attained. He had recently received 
a letter from the duke of Wellington, in 
which, after stating that he had never 
taken so much pains about a battle, and 
had never been so near being beaten; he 
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expressed, in the strongest terms, his un- 
bounded admiration at the conduct of the 
British army—infantry, cavalry, artillery 
—all performed wonders on that glorious 
day. Knowing, as he did, all these facts, 
he could not sit silent and hear such a 
motion attempted to be got rid of by a 
mere constitutional quack—[Hear, hear ! 
on the Opposition side.] He wished that 
every man in the House, and in the coun- 
try, should hear and know what the 
grounds were upon which this motion was 
opposed by the member for Essex. He 
observed, an hon. gentleman opposite to 
him (Mr. Bennet), who, from his manner 
and gesture, seemed to support the objec- 
tion. He was, he confessed, astonished 
that any man could be found in that 
House, afier the unexampled services 
which the army had rendered to their 
country, and to Europe, to object to a 
motion of thanks to the illustrious person 
who had brought it to its high state of 
perfection—upon what he must continue 
to call (without meaning any offence to 
the hon. gentleman) a constitutional quack; 
but he was still more surprised that any 
gentleman who had ever belonged to the 
army, who had ever borne arms in the 
service of his country, could appear to 
concur in such a mode of depriving the 
illustrious Duke of that reward which he 
had so richly merited, and to which he 
was certain the whole British army con- 
ceived him to be justly entitled—[ Hear, 
hear!] Mr. Pole concluded with giving 
his decided support to the motion. 

Mr. Baring justified the part which he 
had taken last session, when the name of 
the duke of York had been wholly omitted 
in the proposed vote of thanks to the 
army. He thought the right hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last would have acted 
much more wisely in considering coolly 
the arguments which had been most mo- 
destly stated by his hon. friend, who had 
not uttered a single syllable agsinst the 
conduct or character of the Commander- 
in-chief, than in adopting a tone of warmth 
altogether uncalled for. His hon. friend 
had merely doubted whether the Com- 
mander-in-chief was not more a civil 
officer of the Government than the com- 
mander of the forces properly so called. 
He himself thought that there was a dis- 
tinction between the Commander-in-chief 
and any officer under Government. He 
concurred with his hon. friend and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in thinking, 
that-this was not a time for bringing for- 
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ward a subject like the present; but 
whenever the vote was proposed, he fel¢ 
it his duty to concur in it. At the same 
time, he did not think it very constitu- 
tional to call on the House to vote their 
thanks every six or nine months. He did 
not, however, see that the motion could 
with any propriety be withdrawn, as the 
motives might not generally be under- 
stood. He hoped the vote of thanks 
would be followed up with’another motion, 
for an additional provision to his Royal 
Highness; and if any proposal of that 
nature should be made, he should also 
feel it his duty to give it his support. 
With respect to the services of the duke 
of York, most gentlemen were aware that 
they were of a description to take up a 
great portion of his time. Hardly any 
department of government had been more 
regularly attended to. He had, indeed, 
been informed that his Royal Highness 
was at his office more regularly than the 
chief of any department under Govern- 
ment, and that all the results had been 
produced by the most unremitted exer- 
tions. His Royal Highness had now been 
a great number of years in his office, with- 
out having received any addition to his 
provision, It stood the same now as it was 
twenty-five years ago. He suggested the 
propriety of relieving his income from 
some of the incumbrances contracted by 
him from the want of economy natural to 
youth, and to his high rank. No state of 
the finances ought ever to induce them to 
disregard claims which were entitled to 
their gratitude. 
Mr. Wilbraham Bootle replied to the ob- 
jJections urged to the motion by the hon. 
member for Essex, and denied that it had 
originated in an invidious desire to raise 
the character of one Royal Duke at the 
expense of that of another, In his mind 
the present question had no connexion 
with any former subject of discussion. 
He could see no reason why the House 
should be bound by precedent when votes 
of approbation were necessary. It had 
been asked, why motions of: approbation 
on the conduct of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty and the Masters-general of the 
Ordnance were not proposed? To this 


he would answer, that they had not served 
for twenty years, as had his Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-chief of the forces. 

Colonel Wood supported the motion, 
and, to prove that the Commander-in-chief 
was particularly entitled to the thanks of 
the House, begged to remind them what 
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had been the situation of the army when 

the duke of York was first put at the head 

of it. At that period a practice had ob- 

tained of buying commissions, and of run- 

ning up persons in the service, who had 

interest so rapidly, that it was not uncom- 

mon for the person named in one Gazette 

as an ensign, to appear in another, a few 

days after, as a lieutenant-colonel. In this 
manner mere boys frequently got placed 

in the command of regiments. The duke 
of York put an end to this system; he 
instituted gradations of service, by which 

it was necessary that every officer, what- 
ever his connections might be, should go 
through a certain course of service, be- 
fore he could be promoted; and this 
salutary regulation had never, in one soli- 
tary instance, been broken in upon. He 
noticed varjous improvements, of which 
the duke of York had been the author, 
and spoke particularly in praise of the 

present system of tactics which he had in- 

troduced. These, which twenty years 

ago were unknown in the British service, 

were so simple, yet so applicable to every 

purpose of movement, that now British 

troops meeting from remote parts of the 

globe, could at once unite and act toge- 

ther. This was seen in the late battle. 

Our infantry (though it was not a picked 

army), though exposed to a most murder- 

ous fire of artillery, whenever they were 

approached by cavalry, instantly threw 

themselves into squares, and uniformly 

beat off the enemy. The confidence of 
the duke of Wellington in them was such, 

that when he saw the French cavalry ad- 

vance, he instantly threw himself into the 

centre of that battaliun which was nearest 

to him, and remained there till the charge 

was over, The English foot: then fell 

back about 800 yards, just out of range 

of the enemy’s muskets. ‘The French 

infantry, on seeing this, advanced, and 

then the English deployed, charged with 

the bayonet, and drove them back. This 

statement of their movements must prove 

the present system of tactics the best in 

the world. The duke of Wellington had 

said, that the infantry was never for a mo- 

ment shaken. He hoped the thanks of 
the House would be unanimously voted to 

the Commander-in-chief. 

Mr. Mcthuen admitted the claim of the 
duke of York to the gratitude of the coun- 
try, but could not think any increase of 
his income nec He had 18,0001. 
as his ducal income, 18,0002 more on his 
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marriage, the 1st segiment of Guards, con- | 
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sisting of three battalions, and the bi- 
shopric of Osnaburgh. He considered his 
Royal Highness to be amply provided for. 
If it could be proved otherwise, he should 
be open to conviction. 

r. Whitbread thought the House should 
not be called on to thank the Commander- 
in-chief of the forces, any more than the 
head of any other department, which had 
equally contributed to the efficiency of 
the gallant army that achieved the 
triumph of Waterloo. He was sorry for 
the tone assumed some by gentlemen, who 
seemed to regard any hesitation to concur 
in the motion as little less than an act of 
ingratitude. He sincerely regretted, that 
the brother of the duke of Wellington had 
thought fit to take so high and so loud a 
tone upon this subject, as if the House 
would be deficient in its duty if it did not 
concur in the motion before it; since it 
was unquestionably asubject that admitied 
a doubt, even if it could not be said that 
the proposition was not altogether im- 
proper. He agreed in the constitutional 
doctrines laid down by his hon. friend 
(Mr. Western) ; but still be thought that 
the subject having been brought forward, 
and the services of the illustrious Duke 
being generally admitted, it would not be 
a gracious act to refuse the motion. An 
hon, gentleman under the gallery had, on 
a former occasion, thrown out a hint, that 
a@ pecuniary remuneration should be 
granted to the illustrious Duke. The hon. 
gentleman evidently could have had no 
other object in view, because the question 
before the House, at the time he men- 
tioned the services of the duke of York as 
worthy of reward, was a grant of money 
to amember of the Royal family. Bee 
fore the House agreed, in the present mo- 
ment, to such a proposition as that, they 
would do well to give it all the attention 
which it demanded, However, laying all 
this aside—laying aside different topics 
which had been mixed up with the 
present question—wishing the hon. gen- 
tleman had not now brought forward 
his motion—and thanking his hon. friend 
for the constitutional view he had taken 
of the subject—still, looking to the com- 
pliments which had been paid to the 
duke of York—compliments, the result, 
not of partiality, but of conviction—he 
conceived the House ought to agree to the 
resolution. When it was recollected, 


that, by the excellence of the system 
which had been matured by the duke of 
York, a number of troops were enabled to 
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act together, who had never before been 
employed in a anited operation, no person 
gould deny his Royal Highness praise ; 
and, admitting praise to be due, it would 
be rather extraordinary, when the ques- 
tion came before them, to say that, on 


account of any collateral circumstances, 


it ought to be withheld. 

Lord Barnard was of opinion, that no 
man was more deserving of the thanks of 
that House, and of the country at large, 
than the duke of York, The duke of 
Wellington never could have gained so 
many glorious victories, but for the skill 
and discipline of the British army—-that 
skill and discipline had been fostered b 
the duke of York; and therefore his 
Royal Highness was worthy of every ho- 
nour that could be conferred on him by 
Parliament. The satisfaction given by his 
Royal Highness to the army was uni- 
versal, 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, from what he 
knew of the constitution of the country, 
he had no hesitation in declaring, that the 
present motion was perfectly parliamen- 
tary. Those who opposed it, on consti- 
tutional grounds, were not at all justi- 
fied in their opposition. Some gentlemen 
expressed themselves hostile to the mo- 
tion, for fear it should be drawn into pre- 
cedent, He should be very happy, if 
many opportunities occurred, in which 
such a precedent could be fairly acted on. 
And if.no precedent at present existed, 
no case, he conceived, could more pro- 
perly call for the establishment of one, 
than that which they were now consider- 
ing. It was observed by an hon. gentle- 
man, that the duke of York was at the 
head of an inferior department, and that, 
if thanks were voted to him, the head of 
every other department might consider 
himself entitled to the same honour. He 
looked upon this as a very extraordinary 
observation, and one that carried no 
weight whatever with it. He could con- 
ceive no reason that should debar the 
House from voting thanks to the head of 
any civil department, whose conduct was 
80 beneficial to the public as to demand 
that mark of approbation. He should 
certainly vote for the motion, although he 
was sorry it had not been postponed till 
the army had attained the great objects 
(the a of this country, and the 
liberation of Europe) which it was now 
occupied in effecting. He wished that 


the motion had been Noman until an 
been proposed to 
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another illustrious Personage, on whose 
merits, but for the situation he had the 
honour of filling, he would expatiate at 
length—and to whom the country was no 
less indebted for its glory; than to him 
whose exertions were the subject of their 
consideration that night. If the duke of 
Wellington had conquered, who placed 
the power to conquer in his hands? The 
Prince Regent! If the duke of Welling- 
ton had triumphed, who called him to the 
situation in which his great abilities. had 


‘shone with so much lustre? The Prince 


Regent! Let the House consider the 
posture of public affairs when the Prince, 
Regent assumed the reins of government. 
The doke of Wellington was, at that time, 
cooped within the lines of Torres Vedras 
—and the only government then existing 
in Spain was shut up in Cadiz. It was 
then a question, whether the country 
should give up the contest, or continue 
the struggle to the last. In this conjunc- 
ture, the Prince Regent adopted the prin- 
ciples of those who wished us to proceed 
—instead of following the advice of indi- 
viduals—(given, no doubt, with the ut- 
most sincerity)—which, if pursued, would 
have placed the country in a situation 
very different from that in which it at 
present stood. The hon. and learned — 
serjeant concluded by observing, that if 
some person of more weight and expe- 
rience than he possessed, did not brin 
forward the question to which he had al- 
luded, he would, at a future period, when 
this country had conquered peace a se-~ 
cond time, submit a motion to the House 
on the subject. 
Mr. Alderman C. Smith spoke in favour 
of the motion. 
Mr. Addington thought, that after hav 
ing expressed the gratitude of the House 
to our great Commander, nothing could 
be more just than to extend our national 
acknowledgments to the Royal Duke, to 
whom the heroic Wellington himself had 
stated he owed the means by which he 
had been able to achieve all his triumphs, 
and especially his last stupendous victory. 
Mr. Forbes thought that it would be 
proper for ministers to propose a pecu- 
niary grant to reward the services of the 
duke of York, as it was not in the power 
of the nation to confer any additional ho- 
nours on his Royal Highness. He cor- 
dially concurred in the present Vote of 
Thanks. 
Mr. Hart Davis spoke shortly in favour 
of the motion. 
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Sir J. Majoribanks replied. The gques- 
tion was then put, and carried without a 
division. 


Bread Assize Rereat Mr. 
F. Lewis presented a Petition, signed by 
800 Master Bakers, praying that the Bill 
now in progress through the House for 
the purpose of abolishing the. assize of 
bread in London and its vicinity, might 
De passed into a law. 

The Petition, after a few words from 
Alderman Atkins, was laid on the table. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins presented a Peti- 
tion from the Master and Wardens of the 
Bakers Company, against the Bill. The 
Petition complained that the measure had 
been introduced at so late a period of the 
session ; and expressed the conviction of 
the petitioners, that it would be mis- 
chievous to them, and not at all beneficial 
to the public. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, it at first sight must 
appear strange, that two parties, seem- 
ingly connected with the same trade, 
should express sentiments so very dissi- 
milar. Butthe fact was, that scarcely a 

erson whose name was signed to the last 
Petition was a baker. The petitioners, 
though calling themselves bakers, were 
chiefly mealmen and flour-factors. 

_. Mr. Alderman Akins supported the al- 
legations contained in the Petition. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith observed, that 
last session be had introduced a Bill nearly 
similar to that now before the Flouse, and 
jhe had every reason to believe that the 
bakers were perfectly satisfied with it. 

Mr. Rose said, the Bill went merely to 
abolish the assize, and the principle had 
been long considered, both by the House 
and by the trade. No further delay was, 
therefore, necessary. It was, he conceived, 
most desirable that the Bill should pass in 
the present session. 

Mr. Lockhart could see no reason for 
refusing to try an experiment, under the 
regulations proposed in the Bill, for a year. 
If, at the expiration of that time, it was 
not found to answer, the bakers could 
come before the House, armed with facts, 
instead of arguments and assertions, 

The Petition was laid on the table, 

Mr. F. Lewis moved the Order of the 
Day for the further consideration of the 
report of the Bread Assize Repeal Bill. 

_ Mr. Alderman Atkins asked the hon. 
gentleman whether it was his intention to 
press this Bill through the House daring 
the present session ? 


Vaccination Bill, {1120 
Mr. F. Lewis said, he was so satisfied of 
the importance of this Bill, that it was his 
intention to press it through the House 
with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins objected to any 
decision heing come to on the Bill at so 
late an hour, and when there were so few 
members present. He should oppose the 
report being received. 

Mr. F. Lewis would sooner abandon the 
whole measure than risk it by attempting 
to affix the assize. He had no objection, 
however, that the measure should be com. 
menced from the Ist of August, instead 
of the present period; no material change 
in the price of grain could take place be- 
tween that time and the next meeting of 
Parliament, when, if necesary, a new re- 
gulation could be enacted. 

After a few words from Mr. Alderman 
C. Smith, and Mr. Alderman Atkins, the 
Ist of September was agreed upon for the 
operation of the Bill. Mr. Alderman At- 
kins then contended for the necessity of 
trying the experiment of enforcing the 
principle of the Assize. After a few 
words from Mr. D. Giddy, and Mr. Lock 
hart, the Bill was ordered to be read the 
third time to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 5. 


Vaccination Earl Stanhope ob- 
served upon the Vaccination Bill, which 
he conceived peculiarly exceptionable, 
proposing as it did to levy half a million 
upon the means of the public, with 
a view to profit the inoculation of the 
Cow-pock. The noble earl animadverted 
upon the comparative merits of the inocu- 
lation for the Cow-pock and the Small- 
pox, stating, that of 1730 persons inocu- 
lated at the Small-pox hospital, at Pancras, 
only one died, and of 10,000 inoculated 
out of doors only ten died, while of those 
inoculated for the Cow-pock one of six 
died. Yet it was proposed to secure sych 
extraordinary advantages to the latter as 
this Bill had in contemplation, although 
the very advocates of the Cow-pock ad- 
mitted that the matter used in inoculation 
was often such that it could not afford any 
security against the Smali-pox. ‘The noble 
earl remarked upon the several expedients 
resorted to with a view to force this system 
of Vaccination. A noble lord (Boringdon) 
some time since proposed, that any house 
in which the small-pox appeared should 
be surrounded with flags to warn pase 
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sengers, and that Bill was scouted; yet 
the present measure, which was equally 
ridiculous, was obtruded upon their lord- 
ships from the other Honse, He con- 
cluded with moving that the Bill should 
be réad a second time, in order to follow 
up that with a motion that the Bill should 
be rejected. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
after which, on the motion of earl Stan- 
hope, it was rejected, 


Licensep Earl Grey 
presented a Petition from the Licensed 
Victuallers against the additional tax im- 

osed on them during the present session. 
He stated, that having withdrawn the Pe- 
tition ona former night, to give time for 
a consideration of the point of form ob- 
jected against it, he should present it now, 
in the hope that all obstacles to its recep- 
tion were removed. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he found, on 
looking into the subject, that in the year 
1786, a committee was appointed to 
search for precedents, in a case of the 
same nature, where the prayer was di- 
rected against a Tax Bill, in its progress 
through parliament. The first of these 
was from the Lord Mayor and Common 
Council of London, respecting the tax on 
tobacco, which was received, The second 
was from the persons concerned in the 
trade, and was also received. But the 
Petition from the merchants, which related 
to another subject, and on which the in- 
vestigation took place, was rejected. Such 
was the state of the ‘authorities on the 
point. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the precedents 
stated by the noble lord on the wool- 
sack were conclusive in favour of the re- 
ception of the petition. As to whether 
they would hear evidence, it was quite 
another question; but if they were to 
decide against receiving petitions on the 
subject of Tax Bills in progress, how 
were they to know the merits of what 
they were enacting? He had himself pre- 
sented a petition against a whole descrip- 
tion of Taxes, some of which were then 
passing through Parliament ; and as their 
lordships had such a precedent in favour 
of the rights of the people, he trusted they 
would not depart from it in the present 
instance, 


The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
Pittory Asorition Bitt.] The Earl 


of Lauderdale rose to move the committal 
( VOL. XXXI. ) 
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of the Pillory Abolition Bill. He ex- 
pressed his regret at being under the ne- 
cessity of proposing this subject for their 
lordships consideration at so late a period 
of the session ; but that was not his fault, 
and far less was it the fault of his learned 
and excellent friend (Mr. M. A, Taylor), 
who had originated this Bill in the other 
House. He had postponed it from time 
to time, in order, if possible, to have the 


advantage which, with respect to a subject. 


of this nature, must result from the at- 
tendance of the noble and learned lord om 
the woolsack. He was aware that before 
proposing any material alteration in the 
criminal law of this country, he ought to 
have given a great deal of attention to 
the subject: but the criminal law in this 
particular point was so very different 
from every other part of it, that he had 
no hesitation in pressing this Bill upon 
their lordships attention, even with the 
limited examination which it had been 
in his power on the present occasion to 
apply to the subject matter of the ques- 
tion. The punishment of the pillory had 
been condemned by almost all those who 
had studied and written upon the philo- 
sophy of criminal Jaw, almost by all the 
politicians who had attended to its nature 
and effects, and even by some of the 
judges who had to apply it. No principle 
in criminal law was better established 
than this, that the punishment ought to 
be commensurate to the offence. In this 
respect the punishment of the pillory was 
extremely objectionable. In one of the 
older statutes, it was put in the alternative, 
that a man should pay a fine of 20s. or be 
put in the pillory, so that the same punish- 
ment was to be inflicted on one who could 
not pay 20s. as on one who had attempted 
to commit an unnatural and abominable 
crime, Sucha state of the law was a dis- 


grace to the age and country in which it. 


existed. Another remarkable feature in 
this punishment was its gross inequality 


and uncertainty. The punishment was 


not that which was consonant to the nature 
of the offence or to the intention of the 
Court which awarded it, but depended on 
the humour of the mob. ‘Ihe case of Dr. 
Shebbeare was a remarkable one. He 
had been sentenced to the pillory; but 
though this was intended as a disgrace, it 
turned out a sort of triumph. He was put 


upon, but not in the pillory; the sheriff 

held an umbgella over his head to shelter 

him from the rain or the sun; and a ser- 

vant stood by to attend upon and hand 
(4C) 
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him refreshment, while he was at the 
same time applauded by the spectators : 
so that the punishment, instead of being 
disgraceful to him, was an insult upon 
the law. Another case applicable to the 
oint was that of Daniel Isaac Eaton. He 
ad been put in the pillory for a very 
serious offence, that of endeavouring to 
throw contempt and ridicule on the fun- 
damental principles of the Christian reli- 
gion; and as an example to the prisoners, 
he presumed, he was pilloried opposite to 
Newgate gaol: but the crowd, probably 
from some mistake as to the nature of his 
offence, applauded him. In this case, too, 
the punishment was far more lenient than 
the judges intended. In other casés it 
was more severe ; for instance, when the 
punishment of the pillory was inflicted for 
offences which had a tendency to exaspe- 
rate the feelings of the populace, such as 
the attempting to commit an unnatural 
and horrible crime. Neither ‘the law nor 
the judge intended that this crime, abo- 
minable as it was, should be punished 
with death, and yet such was frequently 
the result. The death, too, which such 
criminals sometimes met with was more 
severe than the punishment of death when 
inflicted in the ordinary way. He him- 
self had witnessed an instance of this in 
41780. A person was pilloried in South- 
wark for an unnatural crime, and the 
criminal was so treated by the mob that 
he actually died the moment he was taken 
from the machine. Judge Eyre, in a 
case where one had by perjury attempted 
to swear away another person’s life, had 
refrained from inflicting the punishment 
of the pillory, on the very ground that 
the punishment might in reality be dif- 
ferent from what the Court intended. It 
might be said, however, that it was too 
late in the session to go into the subject, 
because no other punishment was pro- 
posed by this Bill to be substituted in 
those cases where that of the pillory was 
to be abolished. But he saw no great 
inconvenience in abolishing the punish- 
ment of the pillory at present, and leaving 
the offences in which it had been usually 
inflicted to the punishment by fine and 
imprisonment, till some additional regu- 
lations should be framed in a subsequent 
session. He therefore submitted that the 
Bill ought to proceed even in this session, 
and moved that it be now committed. 
Lord Ellenborough felt some pain in ad- 
dressing their lordships"on this subject, 
differing as he did, in some particulars, 
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from the noble earl who had just sat down, 
As for himself, he certainly had no parti- 
cular attachment to this method of punish- 
ment; but, for the sake of the public, he 
was bound openly and plainly to state his 
opinion to their lordships. He had lived 
in habits of friendship with the very wor. 
thy person who had introduced this Bill, 
and had no doubt it was introduced from 
the best and purest motives; but the Bill 
was certainly defective even in his own 
view of the subject ; for if the punishment 
were to be abolished, it would be requisite 
at the same time to substitute some other 
punishment in its place. This the Bill had 
not done. He could not admit, however, 
that the punishment ought to be alto- 
gether abolished, because there were ses 
veral offences to which it was more appli- 
cable than any other that could be found, 
With respect to the inequality and un- 
certainty of which the noble earl had 
spoken, the objection might be in some 
degree applied to all other punishments, 
unless the officers of the law entrusted with 
the execution did their duty, In the case 
of Dr. Shebbeare, the sheriffs had not done 
their duty. They bad held an umbrella 
over his head, as stated by the noble earl, 
and he believed that a servant stood near, 
and supplied him with refreshments; and, 
indeed, the sheriffs had so far betrayed 
their trust, that he was not properly put 
into the pillory at all. But then the 
sheriff was afterwards punished by fine 
and imprisonment. Daniel Isaac Eaton, 
who had before been known as an offender, 
was pilloried opposite to Newgate for a 
vile and blasphemous attempt to ridicule 
the nativity of our Saviour, of which, as 
well as other fundamental doctrines of 
our religion, he spoke in a manner shock- 
ing to every pious and well-disposed mind. 
The reason, however, for ordering him to 
be pilloried opposite Newgate, was not 
exactly that stated by the noble earl. The 
Court thought that this was an offence 
which would excite the popular indigna- 
tion, and they ordered him to be pilloried 
in that place, that in case life should be 
endangered, he might be burried into 
Newgate and protected. It was true, that 
during his exposure some of the spectators 
were said to have applauded; but was it 
difficult in such a case to surround the 
pillory with persons of the same descrip- 
tion, in order to alleviate the sense of his 
disgrace? Even if a person were so totally 
degraded as not to feel the disgrace of 
this exposure in his own person, the ex- 
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ample would be salutary in its effect on 
others. Then, as to the punishment being 
more severe than was intended, the officer 
was empowered to see to the proper exe- 
cution of the sentence, and arm himself 
with the whole force of the posse comitatus 
for that purpose, if necessary ; but it was 
no good argument against the punishment, 
to say that it was not properly executed ; 
if not, that was the fault of the officers 
who had the charge of the execution; and 
such officers might, by possibility, betray 
their trust with respect to other punish- 
ments as well as this. This punishment was 
as old as 1269. The old historians spoke 
of it, and of the care which was necessary 
in the officer to prevent its exceeding the 
just measure. The criminal was to be 
punished by disgrace and exposure, ¢ salvis 
tamen membris et vita.’ The punish- 
ment was not confined to this country. 
Du Cange spoke of it as existing on the 
Continent, the offender being exposed 
ludibrio omnium. Considering that the 
punishment had existed so long, and that 
no regulation was made for the substitu- 
tion of another punishment, he could not 
agree to the passing this Bill. He was 
adverse, at any rate, to this sweeping abo- 
lition, though he admitted, that in the 
instance mentioned by the noble earl, 
where it might be inflicted on a person 
because he was not able to pay 20s., and 
in some other instances, it might be abo- 
lished : but in cases of perjury and fraud, 
and in some others, the punishment was 
particularly suited to the offence, and 
ought to be preserved. The subject could 
not, however, be sufficiently considered 
this session. He himself had never in- 
flicted the punishment when alone on the 
circuit, except in one instance, where he 
had ordered two persons to be put in the 
pillory, for having taken a bribe for as- 
sisting in the escape of French prisoners ; 
an offence which the Legislature soon after 
made felony, punishable by transportation, 
In former times—he did not allude to 
times of peculiar severity, but even since 
the reign of George the First—the punish- 
ment had been inflicted in three cases for 
one in which it was now inflicted. It had 


been usual, ‘too, to send the offenders 
round the courts with labels on their fore- 
heads, specifying their offence, and then 
to pillory them two or three times. The 
practice was milder at present, from an 
attention to some peculiarities in the times, 
which judges applied in the exercise of a 
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sound discretion. He moved, that the Bill 
be committed this day two months. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion that 
there were offences with respect to which 
it would be unwise to abolish the punish- 
ment of the pillory ; for instance, cases 
of perjury and fraud, or cheating, and 
especially in cases of mixed fraud and 
perjury. Cases might arise where per- 
sons might attempt to defend themselves 
against a conviction for fraud of which 
they had been guilty, by perjury or sub- 
ornation of perjury. In such a case he 
himself would have concurred in the in- 
fliction of the punishment of the pillory, 
even where he might be disposed not to 
inflict it where the ingredient of perjury 
or subornation of perjury “— be want- 
ing. But the best mode of proceeding 
would be, to desire the Judges in another 
session to prepare a Bill on this subject, 
pointing out the cases where, according to 
their experience, the punishment of the 
pillory was proper, and the cases to which, 
though at present applicable, it was not 
suited. This plan had been pursued with 
regard to the Revenue laws, where those 
which inflicted the punishment of death 
were distinguished from those which did 
not. 

The Earl of Liverpool highly approved 
of the suggestion of his noble and learned 
friend upon the woolsack, to refer the 
subject to the Judges, who could draw up 
a Bill, and state also their opinions as to 
the cases in which the punishment in 
question might be abolished, and the cases 
in which it could beneficially be retained. 
And then, though the House would not be 
bound by the opinion of the Judges, it 
would be the better able to decide as to 
the punishment itself, inasmuch as it might 
practically be rendered a severer, or a 
more lenient one than was intended. He 
thought it an objectionable one ; but when 
he found it so long established by law, he 
was bound to consider the inconveniences 
that might result from its sudden abolition. 
There were some cases, perjury for in- 
stance, for which he thought the punish- 
ment the most proper of any yet sug- 
gested ; and they should be cautious how 
they did away a necessary punishment for 
certain offences, until others equally pro- 
per or more adequate were found; and 
one of the most efficacious ways of proving 
this, he thought would be the expedient 
of referring the subject to the consideration 
of the learned Judges, 
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Earl Stanhope objected to the pillory, 
because it was a punishment so likely to 
be unequal in its operation: for instance, 
if the noble Secretary and himself were 
sentenced to the pillory for libels, espe- 
cially on the discussion of the Corn Bill, 
his apprehension was that the noble Se- 
cretary would have been confoundedly 
pelted, while be (lord S.) would have 
escaped any ill treatment from the public. 

The Marquis of Douglas expressed his 
surprise, as noble lords seemed generally 
agreed as to the principle of the Bill, that 
they should vary when they came to the 
application of that principle. . 


The Earl of Lauderdale said, that it was 


a great satisfaction to him to see the calm 
and dispassionate mode in which the sub- 
ject had been discussed ; and he was sure 
the amiable mind of his learned friend 
(Mr. M. A, Taylor) would be highly gra- 
tified to find that there was such a dispo- 
" sition to improve the criminal Jaw in this 
particular at a future period, though it was 
not thought proper to pass this Bill in the 
present session. It would be in vain for 
him, therefore, to press it any further at 
present. 
The Bill was then ordered to be com- 
mitted that day two months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 5. 


Stave Importation Bitzi.) Mr. Wil- 
berforce brought up a Bill for more effec- 
tually preventing the unlawful importation 
of Slaves, and the holding free persons in 
Slavery in the British Colonies. On the 
question that the Bill be read a first 
time, 

Mr. Barham said, he did not rise to op- 
pose the Bill itself, because he bvelieved 
it might be a good and useful Bill if it 
went upon proper principles ; but he wish- 
ed to call the attention of the House to 
some circumstances which compelled him 
to object to the Bill in its present shape 
and form. He believed it was intended 
to be the ground-work of another Bill, 
which would perhaps be the means of 
producing many benefits to the situation 
of the slaves in the West India islands; 
and to any Bill that in his opinion tended 
to the amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves themselves, no man in that House 
or out of it would be found to be more 
friendly ; but he could not bring himself 
to vote for the present Bill, because it 
supposed a traffic of a very injurious 
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kind, which he did not admit to exist. [¢ 
supposed that a contraband trade in slaves 
was now carrying on by merchants and 
planters in the several islands, and it 
proceeded to enact penalties against such 
contraband trade. Now he contended that 
before such an enactment ought to be 
permitted to take place, some proof should 
be adduced that there was actually such a 
contraband trade carried on. He was per- 
suaded that was not the case, and he 
thought neither the hon. member who 
brought forward this Bill, or any other 
person, could possibly prove, by even 
primd facie evidence, that there was any 
such contraband trade in existence. He 
had another objection, which was that this 
Bill wodl@ be altogether nugatory and ins 
effectual. It was a matter of great diffi 
culty, indeed, to prove the identity of ne- 
groes, This had been shown in various 
instances, and the hon. member and all 
those interested in the Bill would find it 
to be the fact. The fair and proper course 
to pursue would be to establish proof that 
any such practice really existed. This 
could only be done by inquiry, and to 
such an inquiry he would gladly afford 
every assistance in his power ; but to make 
enactments of a penalty against a practice 
on vague and uncertain supposition, was 
neither fair nor just. The evils against 
which the Bill was pretended to be di- 
rected had no real existence ; and if passed 


_into a law, therefore, it could only be in 


the spirit of the advice given by Ovid to 
a lover with respect to the affectation of 
attention to his mistress; ‘ Et si nullus 
erit pulvis, tamen excute nullum.” While 
he was on his legs he would observe that 
it was his intention in the next session of 
parliament to revive the Bill which, havs 
ing recently passed through that House, 
had been rejected elsewhere. In adverting 
to the Coarse language of a passionate in- 
dividual which had been used in another 
place towards himself as the framer of the 
Bill, the House, he was sure, would da 
him the justice to believe that he treated 
it with the contempt which it deserved. 
He could not, however, help lamenting the 
general apathy which had been manifested 
on that subject. The Deity of the African 
Institution appeared to have fallen asleep ; 
or peradventure he was journeying. With 
respect to the Bill now introduced, he re- 
peated that it was uncalled for, and that 
the imputations which in its very pre- 
amble were thrown on the colonies, weré 
wholly without foundation. 
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Mr. W. Smith fully approved of the Bill 
which had just been introduced, convinced 
as he was, from all that he had heard, of 
its necessity. He had received informa- 
tion from the best authority, and those 
intimately acquainted with the West In- 
dian seas, that from the nature of the 
currents which flowed round some of the 
islands, it was morally impossible to pre- 
vent the illicit importation of slaves, but 
by some such measure as that now brought 
in by his hon. friend. He was satisfied, 
when the hon. gentleman who had last 
spoken, came to consider the provisions of 
this Bill, that he would be more disposed 
to favour it than to throw impediments in 
its way. 

Mr. A. Browne warmly vindicated the 
West India body from the aspersions of 
his hon. friend (Mr. Barham), and in- 
sisted that this impossibility of proceed- 
ing in any inquiry at the advanced period 
of the session, was their only motive for 
not pressing for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the general ad- 
ministration of the colonies; but he was 
persuaded, that the result of that inquiry 
would show that they were not deserving 
of that obloquy which had been thrown 
around them in a publication which had 
been lately given to the world.—With 
respect to the Bill before the House, he 
felt it his duty, in every stage of its dis- 
cussion, to reprobate it, as a measure 
uncalled for upon any parliamentary 
ground, or by any evidence whatever of 
the existence of the evil which it was in- 
tended to prevent: a measure highly ob- 
jectionable in principle, as assuming a 
questionable and hazardous interference 
in the internal conduct of the colonies, 


and in its oppressive details endangering | 
the whole system of colonial policy, by | 
which the security both of the properties | 
and the lives of the white population was 
preserved. He admitted, that with the 
sense which Parliament had expressed of 
the nature of the African Slave-trade, they 
might naturally be anxious to prevent 
any evasion of the Abolition Bill, or any 
clandestine opportunities for the existence 
of the evil. But before they went ona 
pursuit of fresh penalties, or fresh enact- 
ments to prevent the evil, they ought to 
be satisfied, by the usual and established 
course of parliamentary proceeding, that 
the evil existed, and that the law as it 
stood was insufficient for the purpose, and 
that it was necessary to provide other 


enactments to perfect their object. With- 
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out this ground of proceeding, the House 
would set out on a crusade of legislation 
derogatory to the character of Parliament, 
and which, growing out of the ardent zeal 
and inflamed state of men’s minds in the 
attainment of a favourite object, might 
lead to consequences highly injurious to 
other interests connected with that favou- 
rite object. In the present instance, the 
mode proposed for the prevention of the 
supposed evil by the establishment of a 
machinery of internal regulation, was one 
of a very unusual nature, and founded 
upon the assumption of a right to inter- 
fere in the internal conduct of the colo- 
nies, questionable in itself; but which, if 
it did belong to the Parliament of this 
country, all must agree, should only be 
exercised upon the strongest grounds of 
necessity. If the clandestine importation 
of slaves did exist in the colonies, which 
he denied, and of which there was not 
the slightest proof,—and if a registry of 
slaves be necessary to prevent that evil,—- 
why is the Parliament of this country, 
even if they possessed the right of legis- 
lating for the colonies, called upon to pass 
sich a law, until they found that the le- 
gislatures of the colonies would not of 
themselves do so? Would it not be wise 
to see whether the legislatures themselves 
will not co-operate with the mother coun- 
try in rendering the abolition perfect, 
before Parliament resorted to the unusual 
course of forcing such a measure upon 
them? There is some reason to believe 
that this co-operation would be afforded. 
In Antigua there had been every disposi- 
tion to promote the abolition, as the hon. 
gentleman had himself admitted ; and that 
disposition might be felt in the other 
islands. Why then have recourse to this 
measure, unless more was aimed at than 
is avowed ? Why could it be necessary, 
unless this was intended as the commence- 
ment of a series of legislation on the 
part of this country, which, if carried to 
the length, and directed to the object pro- 
fessed in a work lately given to the public, 
would put at imminent risk and destroy 
the whole system of colonial policy, by 
which the property, the peace, and hap- 
piness of individuals, and the or Bo 
life itself, are altogether maintained >—The 
melioration of the state and condition of 
slaves in the West Indies, was an object 
that might well enter into the feelings of 
men, and he would be glad to go every 
rational and convenient length in the at- 
tainment of that object; but he conjured 
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the House, while they were employed in 
that gratifying work, not to overlook and 
disregard the interests and the security of 
individuals who were unfortunately pos- 
sessed of that species of property. He 
conjured them, while they were endea- 
vouring to benefit the blacks, not to sacri- 
fice the whites, He would not enter at 
Jarge into the topics to which he had 
alluded, as the Bill was agreed to be read 

othe first time ; but viewing the measure 
as one that had much of evil in itself, and 
much of evil in view, he should give it his 
decided opposition in all stages of its dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. P. Moore concurred in this opinion, 
and trusted the measure would receive no 
further countenance. At all events, it 
ought to be preceded by the appointment 
of a committee up stairs, for the purpose 
of ascertaining how far the Acts at pre- 
sent in force for the prevention of the 
Slave-trade were or were not operative. 
If they proceeded without this inquiry, 
they would be legislating in the dark, and 
interfering with those reforms which would, 
it was presumed, emanate from the legis- 
Jative bodies in the colonies, The hon. 
gentleman then referred to the late case 
of Brodie, Dunbar, and another, to show 
that a variety of practices existed, which 
were much more open to reprehension, 
and much fitter for inquiry, than those to 
which allusion had been made. 

Mr. Gordon thought such a measure as 
this was not fairly introduced, by being 
coupled with a tissue of general allega- 
tions against particular bodies. The hon. 
gentleman here took occasion to eulogise 
his hon. friend near him (Mr. Barham), 
whose management of his West India 
property was productive of infinite ser- 
vice. If the abuses proceeded from any 
improper act on the part of the local as- 
semblies, then let the facts be proved, 
and let those assemblies be altogether 
abolished, and the government vested in 
the hands of the colonial governor; this 
would be the proper course to adopt. He 
concurred in the opinion, that no facts 
were made out to justify this motion, and 
thought the moment inopportune, at a 
time when the colonial governments were 
themselves employed in ameliorating the 
condition of their slaves. The inquir 
which was the foundation of this Bill, 
seemed to have emanated from a long 
string of complaints, which had been in 
one sense unanimously transmitted to the 
African Association, and then formed into 
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a sort of criminatory shape, for the pur- 
pose of bringing forward a measure of 
this kind. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that nothing could 
be a stronger proof of the necessity of 
some bill of the nature of the present, 
than the universal admission, not only of 
the planters, but of the historian of the 
West Indies, that all attempts to prevent 
the importation of slaves into the islands 
would prove vain. He had been accused 
of dealing in general charges against the 
people of the West Indies. When speak. 
ing against the system of the West Indies, 
he was always happy to bear testimony to 
exceptions to it; but he would contend, 
that the general system was, in the highest 
degree, vicious. Seriously and soberly 
standing in his place, he would say, that 
the general condition of slaves in the 
West Indies, was worse than that of an 
description of slaves in ancient times, it 
was admitted by the opponents of the 
present Bill, that evasion of the abolition 
laws was but too easy, and they might be 
said to be friendly to the object of it. He 
had heard enough of the West-Indian 
legislature, not to have any very sanguine 
expectations from that quarter. It was 
melancholy to reflect, that notwithstand- 
ing all the admonitions which they had 
received on the subject of mitigating the — 
state of slavery, so little had beendone - 
by them, that the unhappy beings were 
liable to be torn away from their little 
domiciles, when they had at length, per- 
haps, forgot their native home, and found 
a second home in the West Indies, on ac- 
count of their masters’ debts—husbands 
torn from their wives, parents from their 
children, the most sacred ties of human 
nature dissolved. Not in one single island 
had a law to make slaves astricti glebe 
been passed, notwithstanding the recom 
mendations of the duke of Portland, the 
West-Indian committee, sir William 
Young, and many others. It was a com- 
plete misapplication of language to com~- 
pare these legislatures to that of Great 
Britain. What sort of British constitution 
was it in which nine-tenths of the people 
were not even virtually represented? The 
evidence of a slave could not even be 
taken. With respect to the charges against 
the African Institution, brought forward 
by an hon. member (Mr. Marryatt) some 
time ago, they were altogether ground- 
less, On inquiry into the subject of the 
letter stated to have been suppressed by 
them, he found that the African Instiy 
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tution, at the period alluded to, was not in 
existence—that was only one specimen. 
All the charges were entirely groundless. 
With respect to the sums stated to have 
been paid by Government in consequence 
of the interference of the African Institu- 
tion with the slave ships of Portugal, and 
a similar claim set up by Spain on that 
account, the fact was, that they had never 
interfered with Spain, and the transaction 
with regard to Portugal was altogether 
mis-stated. It was acknowledged by an 
hon. friend of his (Mr. Barham), that 
there was no such thing as marriage among 
the West-India slaves. In Africa these 
people married—in St. Domingo, marriage 
was as prevalent as in any other commu- 
nity on earth. He believed that the Bill 
would be productive of the most extensive 
reform. 
The Bill was then read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time, and 
printed. 


BreaD Assiz—E Repeat Bitt.] Mr. 
F. Lewis moved the third reading of the 
Bread Assize Repeal Bill. 

General Thornton wished the hon. mover 
of the Bill to consent to lower the penalty 
against the use of alum. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, his object had been 
to incorporate, as nearly as possible, into 
his Bill, all the different provisions of the 
several Assize acts respecting false weight 
and adulteration. A person well informed 
on the subject had told him, that there 
was not one baker in London who did not 
make use of alum. In all cases this was a 
dangerous mixture—but to children, in 
particular, it was extremely prejudicial. 
The penalty could not exceed 201., but it 
was in the power of the magistrate to 
lower it. 

After a few words from Mr: Alderman 
C. Smith and sir G, Noel, the Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 6. 


Surceons’ Recutation Bitt.] Earl 
Stanhope, adverting to the Bill before the 
House to regulate the practice of Sur- 
geons, observed upon its exceptionable 
tendency, and the clumsy manner in 
which it was drawn up. For instance, it 
contained a clause prohibiting male per- 
sons from practising as men-midwives, so 
that, observed the noble earl, women were 
hot to be prevented from practising as 
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men-midwives—[a laugh]. But this was 
not the only absurdity in this Bill, which 
was, in fact, altogether in such a state 
that it ought not to pass. This, however, 
was only one specimen of the crude bills, 
barrow-folls of which were so often 
brought before the House, of late years, at 
the close of a session, in the sinister hope, 
no doubt, that they would be allowed to 
pass without observation. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that from 
the provisions of this Bill, which proposed 
a penalty of 30/. upon any one who prac- 
tised as a surgeon without being admitted 
to the College of Surgeons, he very much 
feared that if it were passed in its present 
state, there were many parts of the coun- 
try in which the people would be without 
any medical assistance whatever. 

The Earl of Liverpool apprehended, 
from the construction of this Bill, that no 
private individual could administer any 
medical relief, or even draw teeth, or bleed 
in his own family, without being subject 
to the proposed penalty ; therefore, he 
could not assent to the passing of the Bill 
in its ptesent state; yet, from a consider- 
ation for the respectable body with whom 
it originated, he did not wish to propose 
its immediate rejection, but rather that it 
should be allowed to pass through a com- 
mittee, and then let it stand over until the 
next session, in order to afford to its 
authors an opportunity of re-examining its 
provisions, and modifying its character. 

The Bill was accordingly ordered to be 
committed. 


Stamp-Duty on Newsparers.] Earl 
Stanhope, a\luding to the Bill on the table 
proposing an additional Stamp-duty upon 
Advertisements inserted in the News- 
papers, and upon Newspapers, animad- 
verted strongly upon this measure; con- 
ceiving it calculated to reduce the revenue, 
to interfere with the interests of trade, 
and to impede the liberty of the press. 
Therefore the noble earl gave notice of 
his intention on these grounds to oppose 
its farther progress. 


Irish Sprrits-Duty Their lord- 
ships having resolved into a committee 
on this Bill, 

The Earl of Donoughmore forcibly im- 
pressed upon the consideration of their 
lordships the propriety of affording time 
to those peculiarly interested in the mea- 
sure to examine its character, and to 
communicate their opinions upon the sub- 
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ject. If that time were afforded, he was 
assured that numerous petitions against 
this Bill would be presented to the House 
from various parts of Ireland, and from a 
class of persons whose respectability en- 
titled them to the utmost attention. That 
such petitions had not been already pre- 
sented—that no public complaint had been 
made against this extraordinary measure, 
was easily accounted for. The Bill passed 
through the other House sub silentio, either 
through some omission, or misunderstand- 
ing of its character, or rather, perhaps, 
because those Irish members who were 
most diligent in their attention, and active 
in their exertion to protect the interest of 
their country upon such subjects, bad 
returned to Ireland before this Bill was 
brought forward. But from the peculiar 
hurry with which this Bill was pressed 
through the other House, one could not 
feel so much surprise that it. had hap- 
pened to escape any observation—for the 
fact was, that only six days elapsed from 
its original introduction to its final adop- 
tion by that House. Thus, those who 
were interested in Ireland were not al- 
lowed sufficient time to communicate with 
their representatives upon the subject ; 
and this, the noble lord observed, was a 
notable way of legislating for Ireland ; 
first, to postpone the introduction of a 
measure materially affecting the interest 
of that country until a late period of the 
' session, when the most effective of the 
Irish representatives had returned to their 
country ; and next, so to precipitate the 
progress of the measure that the Irish 
public should hardly be aware of its pro- 
position until informed of its enactment. 
Such a course might serve to obviate 
parliamentary opposition, but he could 
not think that it would ever tend to con- 
ciliate public opinion. The measure 
under consideration would, he was per- 
svaded, create a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion in lreland, for it proceeded to an ex- 
tent of, taxation never before contem- 
plated. It proposed, not only to subject 
all spirits distilled after the passing of the 
Act to a duty of 6d. per gallon, but to 
impose that addition upon the stock on 
hand. Nay, it went further, for it would 
impose an additional duty of three-half- 
pence per gallon on the stock in hand of 
spirits, in consequence of the additional 
duty upon malt. But thus to subject the 


stock on hand of any article to an addi- 
tional duty in consequence of a tax upon 
one of the ingredients of which it was 
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composed, he had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing extremely unjust, Such a pro- 
position was not warranted by any pre- 
cedent in Great Britain or Ireland. It 
would, indeed, serve to carry the system 
of taxing stock on hand much farther than 
had ever yet been heard of, under any 
rationally regulated government. Yet, 
by this extraordinary measure, a very 
considerable sum would be at once taken 
out of the pockets of those who had spirits 
on hand in Ireland. But what aggravated 
the grievance, was the application of a 
system to Ireland which was totally in- 
consistent with the English principle of 
taxation. For in this country no addi- 
tional duty had ever been extended to 
the stock in hand of spirits. Why this 
distinction between the two countries? 
And how happened it that ever since the 
Union hardly a session passed over with- 
out some change in the law with respect 
to the Irish distillery, accompanied, too, 
in every instance except one, with an 
increase of duty, while the regulations 
with respect to the distillery of England 
were left undisturbed ? Surely, then, the 
Irish concerned in this important branch 
of trade had reason to complain of such 
asystem. But he hoped that when the 
expected consolidation of the two Trea- 
suries should take place, the English prin- 
ciple of taxation would be extended, to 
Ireland, at least upon this subject, and 
that the Irish would be more equitably 
dealt with than they had generally been 
heretofore. 

The Earl of Liverpool expressed his 
entire concurrence with the noble earl, 
as to the respectability of the persons 
alluded to, and as to their title to the at- 
tention of that House, if they could make 
out a case against the Bill under consi- 
deration; but he could not agree with the 
noble earl as to the ground of his objec- 
tions to this measure. The noble earl’s 
main objection was, it appeared, to the 
proposed extension of the additional duty 
to the stock-in-hand spirits. But the exten- 
sion of a new duty upon any article to the 
stock in hand, was a principle uniformly 
recognised in taxation, not only in Great 
Britain but in Ireland. There were, in- 
deed, four precedents of the stock-in-hand 
spirits being taxed in Ireland, as appeared 
from the Acts of the 44th, 46th, 48th, and 
52nd of the King, some of which Acts 
passed while the noble earl himself was 
at the head of the Revenue department 
in Ireland. ‘hen the adoption of this 
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principle could not be deemed any inno- 
vation with respect to the Irish distillery ; 
and it was generally acted upon in this 
country: for instance, when any aug- 
mdntation of the tax upon wine took place, 
such augmentation was extended to the 
* stockonhand. It was, no doubt, true, that 
this principle was not acted upon with re- 
spect to spirits in England, for this plain rea- 
son, that here the tax was not imposed upon 
the spirits, but upon the wash. But the 
general principle itself rested upon grounds 
of obvious equity—for when the duty 
upon an article was advanced, the holder 
of any stock of that article had the power 
(which he generally exercised) of charging 
that advance to the consumer. Hence, 
upon any advance of duty, that duty was 


extended to the stock on hand, because it | 


was the policy and the duty of the Legis- 
Jature to provide, that what the consumer 
paid in consequence of the increased tax, 
should come into the pocket of the public. 
If, however, it should turn out, in the 
case before the House, that the Jrish dis- 
tiller or spirit-holder should be unable to 
obtain the advanced duty upon his stock 
in hand, from the consumer, it would, no 
doubt, become the duty of the Legislature 
to take that into consideration and to af- 
ford due redress, But it would be utterly 
inconsistent with the policy and practice 
of Parliament, to accede to the exemption 
required by the noble lord, at the moment 
when the tax was about to be imposed. 
With respect to the noble earl’s conclud- 
ing observation, he (lord L.) trusted that 
when the two Treasuries of Great Britain 
and Ireland should be consolidated, such 
a measure, arranged with due caution, 
would be found exceedingly advantageous 
to all parties; and that the Irish public 
would be peculiarly benefited by its ope- 
tation, Care would, no doubt, be taken 
in regulating the taxation, to pay due 
regard to local circumstances, and that 
the principle of the measure in contempla- 
tion should be equally fair towards Great 
Britain and Ireland.—That both countries 
should be under the direction of the same 
board, was obviously the best mode of 
securing to each the administration of the 
same principles. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, that as to 
his connexion with the Excise in Ireland, 
When some of the Acts were passed to 
which the noble Secretary referred, he 
had only to observe, that the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue were not consulted by 
Government upon the imposition of duties, 
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those Commissioners being only the exe- 
cutive authority, to have the collection of 
such duties duly enforced. It had been | 
always his opinion, that a much more 
extensive share of power and of respon- 
sibility ought to have been left in the 
hands of the Irish Boards of Revenue than 
they had been suffered to possess for the 
few last years. He reminded the noble 
earl, that it was from a difference of opi- - 
nion between him (lord D.), as the then 
head of both the Boards of Revenue in 
Ireland, and a right hon. gentleman who 
was the last Irish Secretary of the Trea- 
sury there, as to their respective rights 
and departments, that an end was put to 
that situation, which was from thence- 
forward merged in the situation of First 
Lord of the English Treasury. But were 
he consulted upon the establishment of 
those precedents, they should certainly 
have met his decided disapprobation ; for 
he never should have agreed to extend a 
duty upon spirits to the stock in hand. 
Such a proposition was, indeed, never 
made previous to the Union. As to the 
reason assigned by the noble Secretary 
for not subjecting the stock on hand of 
English spirits to any additional duty, 
applied to the English distillery, that 
reason appeared to him (lord D.) to have 
no force whatever. For the proportion 
of wash necessary to make a certain 
quantity of spirits being duly ascertained, 
he could see no ground for the distinction 
maintained by the noble Secretary, or 
why, because the tax was laid upon wash 
in this country, the stock on hand of 
spirits should be untouched, especially 
according to the noble Secretary’s argu- 
ment in support of what he alleged to be 
an ununiformly-recognized principle of 
taxation. But still less could he admit 
the justice of the noble Secretary’s distinc 
tion, when he recollected that in the mea- 
sure under consideration it was proposed 
to subject the stock-in-hand spirits to an 
additional duty, in consequence of a tax 
upon malt, the addition upon the former 
being calculated according to the pro- 
portion of the latter, necessary in the 
production of a certain quantity of spirits. 
With this view of the subject, he was 
quite astonished at the nature of the noble 
Secretary’s observation, or how he could 
deem it fair to apply a principle of taxa- 
tion to Ireland, so different from that 


which prevailed in this country, When, 

however, the great measure of consoli- 

dating the two Treasuries should take 
(4 D) 
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place, he trusted that this unjust distinc- 
tion would be done away, and that the 
present would be the last deviation from 
the English principle of taxation which 
Treland would be condemned to expe- 
rience. The noble lord concluded with 
stating, that he would not divide the com- 
mittee upon this subject, but he hoped 
that his suggestions would be duly con- 
sidered, 

The Bill went through the Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 6. 


Answer oF THE Duke or York TO 
wHE Vote or Tuanks.] Mr. Speaker 
“acquainted the House, that he had re- 
ceived from Field Marshal his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York the following 
Letter in return to the Thanks of this 
House, signified to him by Mr. Speaker, 
in obedience to their commands of Wed. 
nesday last. 


« Sir; Horse Guards, 5th July, 1315+ 

“ In acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter, dated yesterday, I know not in 
what terms I can sofficiently express the 
deep sense of gratitude I feel on finding 
that my services in the command and ad- 
ministration of the British Army have 
once more been distinguished by the 
Thanks of the House of Commons. 

“Tt is to the natural energy of British 
soldiers, to that firm and persevering 
bravery which forms so distinguishing a 
feature in our national character, and to 
the pre-eminent talents of that great officer 
the duke of Wellington, to whom the 
command of our army on the Continent 
has been intrusted, that 1 must exclusively 
attribute the late brilliant career of his 
Majesty’s arms, 

« But itis with peculiar pride I learn, that 
the favour of the House of Commons has 
induced them to ascribe to any effort of 
mine the smallest share in securing those 
splendid successes which have at once 
insured the future tranquillity of Europe, 
and crowned our exertions with unparal- 
leled glory. Iam, Sir, yours, 

FREDERICK, 
Commander in Chief.” 
The Right Hon. the Speaker. 


Mr. W, Courtenay inquired, whether any 
steps had yet been taken to provide a 
proper court for the Vice Chancellor, in 
which be might execute the duties in- 
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trusted to him by an Act which passed 
two years ago? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he hoped to have been able to submit a 
proposition to the House upon the subject 
before, but some particular causes had 
prevented him from doing so. It certainly, 
however, was the intention of Government 
to provide a proper court for the discharge 
of the business belonging to the office of 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Lord Cochrane gave notice that he should, 
early in the next session, move for the 
appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the evidence taken upon the proceed- 
ings in a Jate trial, and into the conduct 
of the Lord Chief Justice upon that trial, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the usual Addresses to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, praying that he would 
order certain sums to be paid to the Chair- 
man of the Committees, and to the other 
officers of that House, for their services, 
and that the House would make good the 
same. 

Sir C. Burrell observed, that a Bill had 
been passed in the course of the present 
session, to enable the Government to erect 
signal-stations in different parts of the 
country. He wished to know, as it was of 
importance to many individuals who had 
land in those parts where they were to be 
erected, whether under the present cir- 
cumstances of the war, it would still be 
thought necessary to apply the public 
money to those objects. 

Sir G. Warrender said, the only answer 
which he could give to the hon. baronet’s 
question was, that the actual circumstances 
must regulate the necessity or propriety 
of acting upon that Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 7. 

Stamp Duties on Newsparers.] On 
the committal of the Bill for imposing an 
additional duty upon Newspapers and Ad- 
vertisements, 

Earl Stankope observed, that the ten- 
dency of this measure would be such as he 
presumed the minister could not desire, 
namely, to increase the public burthens, 
and to diminish the revenue, This might 
appear paradoxical, but he remembered a 
similar case some years ago: when an 
additional duty was imposed upon spirits, 
he ventured to foretell that the effect of 
the new duty would be to reduce the 
revenue upon spirits generally-—-and what 
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was the result? Why, that this revenue 
fell off to the amount of between 2 and 
300,000/., in consequence of which reduc- 
tion, Mr. Pitt had the additional duty re- 
pealed ; although he (lord Stanhope) was 
in the first instance laughed at for his pre- 
dictions. He had no doubt that in predict- 
ing the consequence of the Bill under 
consideration, he should be found equally 
accurate as in the case alluded to, what- 
ever attention might be paid to him at 
present. But, independently of any con- 
siderations of revenue, he should ever dis- 
approve of any measure calculated to im- 
pede the freedom, or discourage the in- 
dustry of the press. For he had always 
been a friend to the propagation of light, 
convinced that such propagation was best 
calculated to promote the interest and hap- 
piness of mankind, Of course, then, he 
must be adverse to any proceeding likely 
to interfere with that great principle; and 
on this ground he opposed the present 
Bill, which was not only objectionabie in 
its character, but absurd in its construction. 
Such a Bill was, indeed, one among the 
most prominent specimens of that slovenli- 
ness with which bills had been of late sent 
up to that House from the Commons. For 
instance, this Bill proposed a tax upon 
pamphlets, books, or papers, commonly so 
called, containing only one sheet, and not 
exceeding eight sheets. But it was curious 
to see how pamphlets were defined. In 
one clause all papers were described as 
pamphlets which amounted to one sheet, 
and yet in another clause of this blessed 
schedule, those only were defined to be 
pamphlets which exceeded one sheet. 
But this was only one among the many 
absurdities which belonged to this extra- 
ordinary Bill. The noble lord concluded 
with moving, as an amendment, the omis- 
sion of these words—* or inserted in any 
other newspapers.’? The amendment was 
negatived. 

Earl Stanhope then forcibly animad- 
verted upon the general character of the 
Bill, and upon the thinness of the House 
upon a subject of such importance, which 
involved alike the interest of trade and 
revenue as those of liberty and learning. 

The several clauses were agreed to, the 
House resumed, and the Report was 
ordered to be brought up to-morrow. 

The Law Deeds Stamp Duty Bill being 

arl Stanhope urged the propriety of 
having a Bill of 
the House: at an earlier period, in order to 
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afford time for its ample consideration, 
referring to a decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench, that if a receipt were 
drawn upon a higher stamp than was pre- 
scribed by law, such receipt was invalid ; 
therefore, it was right to have such a mea- 
sure as the present duly promulgated, for, 
the safety of the public, before it was 
finally enacted, and on this ground he dis- 
approved of the manner in which the Bill 
was pressed, among a crowd of other bills 
brought from the other House at this late 
period of the session. 

The clauses were adopted, the House 
resumed, and the Bill was ordered to be 
read a third time to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 10. 


Pitrory Apouirion Bitt.] Earl Stan- 
hope adverted to the Bill which had been 
for some time under their lordships atten- 
tion, though finally rejected, and observed 
that it involved a question of infinite im- 
portance to the subjects of these realms, 
He thought it desirable that it should not 
be suffered wholly to die away: and he 
should therefore submit a motion to the 
House, which was in fact merely a copy 
of an order which their lordships bad made 
some years ago, but which had never been 
acted upon. His motion was as follows s 
“ That the Judges do prepare and lay 
before the House, a Bill for reducing into 
one Act all the laws now in force, imposing 
the penalty of the pillory, or authorising 
the infliction of the same.” He did not 
apprehend that any objection would be 
made to that motion; but he had another 
to propose, which he did not expect would 
be acceded to, nor indeed did he mean to 
press it, as his only object was to have 
it recorded on their journals, in the hope 
that the subject to which it referred might 
hereatier be taken into their lordships 
consideration, He was aware that the 
Judges, in dispensing the criminal and civil 
justice of the country, had quite enough to 
occupy their time ; but as they must go 
through the statute-book, in order to 
comply with the preceding motion, sup~ 
posing they did comply with it, there 
would not be any great additional trouble 
in comprehending the present motion, 
which was, that * they do prepare and 
bring in a Bill to digest into one Act, all 
the laws now in force respecting the 
Poor.” 

After a few words from the Lord Chan- 
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cellor, the first motion of the noble lord 
was agreed to, and the second negatived. — 


Apvotutcaries’ Bitt.] On the motion 
that the Report of this Bill be received, 

Earl Stanhope rose to express his objec- 
tions to the Bill in question, He had 
never seen such a bungling bill, even 
from the bunglers of the House of Com- 
mons (a laugh]. During the last session, 
a Bill had come up from that House to 
their lordships, in which the pecuniary 
penalty for some offence had been changed 
into transportation for fourteen years. 
Now, their Jordships knew, that when a 
fine was levied by way of penalty, it was 
customary to provide that half the fine 
should go to the informer, and the other 
half to the King; but in this Bill they 
forgot to alter that provision, so that the 
enactment literally ran thus—that the 
person committing this offence should be 
transported for fourteen years, half the 
ond to go to the informer, and the other 

alf to the King [a laugh]. With respect 
to the present Bill, he was decidedly 
friendly to its object, because it was an 
honest one; but he was an enemy to its 
clauses, because they were oppressive. 
The noble earl specified several of the 
provisions which he thought oppressive 
and incorrect. He objected also to its 
being made a private instead of a public 
Bill, as it was smuggling the measure 
through the House in an onfair manner. 
He wished that it might be postponed for 
the present, not from any desire that it 
should be abandoned, but merely that it 
might be resumed next session in a less 
imperfect manner; and he should there- 
fore move, that it be read a third time on 
Thursday next. 

The Lord Chancellor defended the Bill, 
as calculated to produce much good. It 
was not so perfect as it might be, perhaps ; 
but that was no reason for rejecting the 
benefit it would produce, merely because 
it was possible to render it still more effi- 
cient. With respect to the oppression 
complained of by the noble earl, if he 
would examine the charter of the Apothe- 


caries Company, he would find that they 


possessed, by virtue of that Charter, powers 
much more extensive than it was now 
proposed to grant them. In fact, the 
present Bill was a qualification and limi- 
tation of that Charter. It would, indeed, 
be a great act of injustice on the part of 
that House towards the suitors for the Bill, 


‘if they were now, after having suffered it 
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to go through so many stages ata consi- 
derable expenditure of time and money, 
to throw it out, except there existed some 
stronger grounds for such a proceedin 
than had been indicated by the noble earl, 
He should, therefore, certainly vote for its 
passing to a third reading, 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
Bill ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 11. 


Earl Stanhope presented a Petition, which 
he said had just been put into his hands, 
from a person of the name of St. John 
Mason, complaining of oppression and 
imprisonment sustained by him in Ireland, 
during the administration of the earl of 
Hardwicke. The noble earl said he wished 
he had received the Petition earlier, as it 
contained some strong allegations, which 
he thought deserved inquiry ; but he was 
in great doubt as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding at the present moment, it being 
now the close of the session. 

The Lord Chancellor suggested, that as 
no steps could be taken upon the Petition 
now, it would be much better to defer 
presenting it till the commencement of the 
Next session. 

Evrl Stanhope concurred in the propriety 
of this suggestion, and accordingly with- 
drew the Petition. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesaay, V1. 


Revort on Map-Hovses.] Mr. Rose 
brought up the Keport of the Select Com- 
mittee on Mad-houses. On moving that 
it be printed, 

Mr. Rose took the opportunity of ob- 
serving, that all who read the Report must 
feels atisfied of the indispensable necessity 
of legislative interference. In no country 
were there any set of people so unprotected 
as the unhappy persons to whom the 
Report referred. ‘The way in which they 
were usually confined, was that of cri- 
minals; and their treatment was in 
general worse than the ordinary treatment 
in gaols. The number of persons appointed 
to take care of them, was in most Cases 
utterly insufficient; in consequence of 
which the greatest severity was too fre- 
quently resorted to. He trusted that the 
subject would be fully considered by 
honourable members during the recess, 
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and that all would be disposed in the next 
session to give their assistance tewards the 
formation of a measure calculated to dimi- 
nish the existing evil. ‘That in many 
cases those who were afflicted might, if 
properly treated, recover their sanity, was 
very evident, One strong instance was 
mentioned in the Report, of a poor insane 
woman, who, having for some time been 
chained down to the floor in a parish 
workhouse, disturbed all the other inmates 
of the dwelling by her cries; and who, 
on being removed in consequence to a 
more proper place of confinement, was, 
by proper treatment, perfectly cured in 
the space of five months. 

The Report was then ordered to be 
printed. 


Menpicity oF THE Metropotis.} Mr. 
Rose reported from the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of Men- 
dicity in the Metropolis, and its immediate 
neighbourhood, and to report the same, 
together with their observations there- 
upon, to the House, and who were em- 
powered to report the minutes of the 
evidence taken before them ;—That they 
had considered the matter to them re- 
ferred; and had directed him to make a 
Report thereof to the House, with an ap- 
pendix: and the Report was read. On 
the motion, that it be printed, 

Mr. Rose begged to call the attention 
of the House for a few moments to the 
subject. When in a former part of the 
session he had moved for the appointment 
of a committee, he stated that his object 
was twofold—to better the situation of 
those who were really distressed, and to 
repress scandalous and abominable im- 
posture. The evidence obtained by the 
committee, confirmed more strongly his 
previous opinions on this subject. They 
had found that there were a great many 
objects of real compassion, but that there 
were many more of the worst description 
of impostors. The number of mendicants 
in the metropolis was estimated at about 
30,000, but probably it was much greater. 
Most of these persons gained more than 
many industrious individuals of the lower 
classes of the community. One man 
actually acknowledged that his profits 
were about thirty shillings a day. This 
might be a singular case, but it was proved 
by the strongest evidence that the average 
‘receipts of mendicants in London were 
‘from three to six shillings a day each, 
‘This money was spent in the most excep- 


Mendicity of the Metropolis, 
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tionable manner, in dram shops, at feasts, 
and even in the purchase of luxuries of 
all sorts, eatable as well as drinkable. 
The committee had ascertained a fact 
which was unknown to him before. Many 
parishes farmed their poor. ‘About 100 
parishes, he believed, in the City did so, 
Six or seven shillings a week each were 
allowed to those by whom they were 
taken, and who then sent them abeut to 
beg during the day for the purpose of 
saving their provision! It was desirable 
that the conduct of parishes in this respect 
should be more carefully watched, even 
when they maintained their own poor, 
It appeared by the minutes of evidence 
annexed to the Report, that in one case 
22 paupers were compelled to sleep ina 
single room of small dimensions, thus 
creating a great risk of pestilential disease, 
Many of the paupers of the Metropolis 
were Irish, who coming to this country 
with the laudable intention of obtaining 
employment, failed in that object. Ina 
court which led out of one of the fashion- 
able streets of Mary-le-bone, 700 of these 
poor persons were crowded into 24 small 
houses! It would appear by the Report 
that the number of private charities in the 
Metropolis was almost inconceivable. But 
unfortunately most of those by whom 
they were supported, contented themselves 
with giving their money, and never exa- 
mined into its application. The House 
would hardly believe that there was one 
benevolent institution supported by peers, 
members of that House, and other opulent 
individuals, the object of which was to 
purchase beef, and sell it to the poor ata 
moderate price. Nothing could be more 
commendable than this institution, were 
it properly administered. The revenue 
of it was 600/. a year. But it appeared 
that the whole of it was managed by a 
single individual, and it had been recently 
discovered that this man put the whole of 
the money, with a trifling exception, in 
his own pocket! It appeared in evidence, 
that in one year he had purchased only 
271. worth of beef, and that the largest 
quantity he had ever bought within the 
twelvemonth was to the value of 72I., he 
appropriating the remainder to his own 
use. On a Bow-street officer’s being 


employed to apprehend this person, it was 
found that he was the subject of other 
charges of as serious a nature. There 
were various practices described in the 
Report, by which the most cautious as 
well as the careless had been imposed 
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upon. It had never been in his contem- 
plation, that a complete remedy could be 
discovered for these evils; and he was 
persuaded that the closest attention was 
necessary to the formation of any mea- 
sure calculated materially to diminish 
them. The existing laws were evidently 
too severe; in consequence of which they 
were never acted upon. There must be 
some alteration inthe law. It was evaded 
in a hundred ways. One man with a dog, 
when taken up by the parish officers, re- 
monstrated, exclaiming, “ Fam no beggar, 
it is my dog that begs; you see that he 
has his hatinhishand.” It was but justice 
to the beadles and parish-officers in this 
city to say, that they discharged their 
duty with commendable activity. But 
the only present effect of apprehending 
beggars in the Metropolis was, to remove 
them to the vicinage—to Richmond, to 
Egham, and elsewhere. The best course 
that could be adopted with respect to 
them would be, to provide places in 
which they could be employed ; but this 
would be attended with great expense to 
the public. At all events he trusted the 
House would feel, that this was a subject 
which demanded their most serious at- 
tention. 

Mr. W. Smith hoped, that when the 
subject should be again brought foward, 
as it would next session, the consideration 
of a measure on it would not be confined 
to this metropolis, but extend to the whole 
country. 

The Report was ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Wuitsrean — Beprorp Writ.) 
The Marquis of Tavistock rose, evidently 
under the strongest emotion, and addressed 
the Speaker to the following effect :— 

Sir ;—I am persuaded that it must be 
quite unnecessary for me to say that I 
am at this moment labouring under feel- 
ings of the most painful and afflictng 
nature—(Hear, hear!] I wish, however, 
shortly to state to the House the reasons 
which induce me to depart from the usual 
practice in moving for a new writ, in 
order that I may pay a humble but sin- 
cere tribute of affection to the memory of 
my departed friend. Sir, it is not on any 
consideration of private friendship—it is 
not on any contemplation of his many 
Virtues as a private individual,—it is on 
the reflection of the great space which he 
occupied in this House—it is on the re- 
collection of his splendid abilities—it is 
en the conviction which we who thought 
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with him on political subjects entertain 
of the advantages which the country de- 
rived for his exertions, that I found my 
excuse for this address—that I even 
claim the concurrence of all those who 
hear me in the feelings which agitate me 
at the present moment—f{ Hear, hear ! 

I am well aware, Sir, that a majority f 
this House thought his opinions erroneous, 
But—I speak it with confidence—I am 
sure that there is not one of his political 
opponents who will not lay his hand on 
his heart and say that he always found in 
him a manly antagonist—[(Hear, bear !} 
The House of Commons will, I am per- 
suaded ever do justice to the good inten- 
tions of those who honestly dissent from 
the sentiments of the majority. Accus- 
tomed to defend his opinions with ear- 
nestness and warmth, the energies of his 
admirable and comprehensive mind would 
never permit the least approach to tame- 
ness or indifference. But no particle of 
animosity ever found a place in his breast, 
and, to use his own words on another 
melancholy occasion, “ he never carried 
his political enmity beyond the threshold 
of this House,”—[Hear, hear!] It was 
his uniform practice to do justice to the 
motives of his political opponents; and I 
am happy to feel that the same justice is 
done to his motives by them—[Hear, 
hear sf To those, Sir, who were more 
immediately acquainted with his exalted 
character—who knew the directness of 
his mind, his zeal for truth, his unshaken 
love of his country, the ardour and bold- 
ness of his disposition, incapable of dis-. 
may, his unaffected humanity, and his 
other various and excellent qualities, his 
loss is irreparable—[Hear, hear!| But 
most of all will it be felt by the poor in 
his neighbourhood. Truly might he be 
called * the poor man’s friend.’ Only 
those who, like myself, have had the op- 
portunity of observing his conduct nearly, 
can be aware of his unabating zeal ina 
promoting the happiness of all around 
him—[Hear, hear!] Thousands of in- 
dividuals have benefited by the generosity 
of his heart; and the county, the prin- 
cipal town of which he represented, con- 
tains imperishable records of his active 
philanthropy, as well as that of the good 
man who went before him-—[ Hear, hear '] 
His eloquent appeals in this House in 
favour of the unfortunate—appeals exhi- 
biting the frankness and honesty of the 
true English character—will adorn the 
pages of the historian; although at the 
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resent moment they afford a subject 
of melancholy retrospect to those who 
have formerly dwelt with delight on the 
benevolence of a heart which always 
beat, and on the vigour of an intellect 
which was always employed for the be- 
nefit of his fellow-creatures — [ Hear, 
hear!] Sir, Iam conscious that I need 
not intreat pardon of the House at large 
for thus indulging in the praise of my 
lamented friend ; but I owe an apology to 
those who loved him, for the feebleness 
with which it has been bestowed—[ Hear, 
hear!] I move, Sir, “ That the Speaker 
do issue his warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crown, to make out a new writ for the 
electing of a burgess to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the borough of Bed- 
ford, in the room of Samuel Whitbread, 
esq. deceased.” 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed the gratifica- 
tion which he felt at the pathetic speech 
of the noble marquis, which afforded an 
additional proof that the best eloquence 
was that of the heart. He wished to add 
his testimony to the excellent qualities of 
the lamented individual whose death had 
rendered the present motion necessary ; 
and in doing so, he could with truth de- 
clare, that he was only one of many thou- 
sands, rich as well as poor, by whom his 
character had been most highly estimated. 
Well had it been termed by the noble 
marquis “a truly English character.” 
Even its defects, trifling as they were, (and 
what character was altogether without 
defect?) were those which belonged to 
the English character. Never had there 
existed a more complete Englishman— 
(Hear, hear!] All who knew him must 
recollect the indefatigable earnestness and 
perseverance with which, during the 
course of his life, he directed his talents 
and the whole of his time to the public 
interest; and although he (Mr. Wilber- 
force) undoubtedly differed from him on 
many occasions, yet he always did full 
justice to his public spirit and love of his 
country—[Hear, hear!] He was capable 
(as had been seen at various times) of 
controlling the strongest feelings of per- 
sonal attachment, when he thought that 
his duty to the public compelled him to 
doso. It was a melancholy satisfaction 
to those who loved him, to see that those 
Who had differed from him on many poli- 
tical questions, nevertheless considered 

im as one of those public treasures, the 
loss of which must by all parties be 
deeply lamented— (Hear, hear!) For 
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himself, he could never forget the impor- 
tant assistance which he derived from his 
zeal and ability in the great cause which 
he had so long advocated in that House. 
On every occasion, indeed, in which the’ 
condition of human beings was concerned 
—and the lower their state the stronger 
their recommendation to his favour—no 
one was more anxious to apply his great 
powers to increase the happiness of man- 
kind—(Hear, hear !] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that it was far from his wish to detain the 
House afier the address, replete with feel- 
ing and propriety, which they had heard 
from the noble marquis, and after the ex- 
cellent observations of his hon. friend— 
(Hear, hear!] All that he desired to 
say was, that it must be some consolation to 
the noble marquis, and to the whole 
House, to feel, that whatever difference of 
opinion might exist on political questions, 
there was no one who did not do justice to 
the virtues and talents of the object of 
their regret, or who for a moment sup- 
posed that he was actuated in his public 
conduct by any other motive than a con- 
viction of public duty—[ Hear, hear !] 

The new writ for Bedford was then or- 
dered. 

Sir J. Yorke, seeing an hon. member in 
his place who had lately complained of 
the conduct of captain Baker, of the Cum- 
berland, in the management of a convoy 
which he had in charge, read a letter from 
captain Baker, explaining the nature of 
the transaction, and defending himself 
from the accusation. 

Mr. Forbes declared, that no man would 
be more rejoiced than himself if captain 
Baker cleared himself from the charge 
alleged against him, and pledged himself 
to take the earliest opportunity to put the 
Admiralty in possession of the means of 
prosecuting the inquiry. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor gave notice, that 
early in the next session he would revive 
the subject of the abolition of the punish- 
ment of the pillory, unless some measure 
of that kind should originate in another 
quarter; and also, that early in the next 
session, unless a considerable alteration 
should take place in the mean while, he 
would renew the Bill for better paving 
the Metropolis. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, July 12. 
Tue Speaker’s SPEECH TO THE Prince 
REGENT ON PRESENTING THE WoTs oF 
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Crepit Bitt.}] Exact] 

his royal highness the iain Regent en- 
tered the House of Lords, The Usher of 
the Black Rod was immediately dispatch- 
ed to the House of Commons, requiring 
their attendance. The Speaker and a 
great number of members accordingly 
made their appearance in a few minutes, 
As soon as the Speaker had reached the 
bar, he pronounced the following Speech :— 


at two o’clock, 


“May it please your Royal Highness: 


« We his Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
the Commons of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in obedience to your Royal High- 
ness’s commands, attend your Royal 


Highness; and, according to our ancient. 


privilege, we crave leave to present with 
our own hands our grant of supply, which 
concludes the Jabours of the session. 

“In the ordinary course of our pro- 
ceedings, much of our time has been oc- 
cupied in discussing measures of great 
importance to the State, with respect to 
its agriculture, shipping, and finances. 

« We have endeavoured so to regulate 
the Corn Laws with prudence and firm- 
ness, that protection and encouragement 
may be given to the agricultural interests 
of every part of the United Kingdom, 
without endangering the prosperity of our 
trade and manufactures. We have en- 
deavoured also to derive new means of 
maritime strength from the valuable re- 
sources of our Indian possessions; and, 
after devising and preparing such plans 
for adjusting the public revenue and ex- 
penditure, as might suit a period of re- 
turning peace, we have been called upon 
by unlooked-for events, to renew our ex- 
ertions and sacrifices upon the most ex- 
tended scale of war. 

«“Scarcely had we closed our contest 
with America, and scarcely had the Con- 
gress of Vienna laid the first foundation of 
those arrangements, which were destined 
to consolidate the peace of Europe, when, 
in direct contravention of the most solemn 
engagements, the disturber of Europe, 
and destroyer of the human race, re- 
peared upon the throne of France, and 
the world was once more in arms, 
Inthe short space of three months, 
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by rapid strides, the fate of Europe has 
been again brought to issue; and the con- 
flict was tremendous, but the result has 
been glorious. The most warlike nations, 
headed by the most renowned comman- 
ders, have met in battle; and as Britons, 
we have the triumphant satisfaction to 
know (however much that triumph may 
be saddened with private grief), that it is 
now no longer doubtful to what name, 
and to what nation, the world will hence- 
forth ascribe the pre-eminence for military 
skill and unconquerable valour. 

«« To consecrate the trophies, and per- 
petuate the fame of our brave countrymen 
who fell in that unrivalled victory, we 
have declared it to be our ardent desire, 
and it will be the distinguishing glory of 
your Royal Highness’s days, to erect, in 
the metropolis of this empire, such a lofty 
and durable monument of their military 
renown, and our national gratitude, as 
may command the veneration of our latest 
posterity. 

“Great, however, and glorious as this 
victory has been in itself, it is not to the 
joint exertions and heroic achievements 
of the British and Prussian arms in that 
memorable conflict, that we must limit our 
admiration. We have alsoto contemplate 
with equal pride and satisfaction its im- 
mediate consequences, military, political, 
and moral. 

“We have seen the illustrious 
manders of the Allied Armies advancing at 
once into the heart of France; and Paris, 
twice conquered, has again opened her 
gates to the conquerors. 

“ The Usurper of a throne, which he 
has twice abdicated, has sought his safety 
in an ignominious flight, and the rightful 
Sovereign of France has once more re- 
sumed the sceptre of his ancestors. 

«“ With these awful scenes passing be- 
fore us, we may presume also to hope, 
that the period is not now distant, when 
the hand of Providence will finally extin- 
guish the remaining effects of that guilty 
and perfidious spirit of domination which 
has so long raged without control, and 
restore to desolated Europe the blessings 
of peace and justice. 
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« But, Sir, whatever may be the final 
issue of these great transactions, we look 
forward with confidence to their satis- 
factory conclusion, under the auspices of 
your Royal Highness; and we doubt not 
of the happiest results, from the same 
councils which have planned, and the 
same hands that have executed those wise 
and vigorous measures which have hitherto 
been crowned with such signal success. 

On our part, it is our humble duty to 
strengthen the means of your Royal High- 
ness’s Government; and towards effectuat- 
ing that purpose, we, his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons, do this day present to your 
Royal Highness a Bill, intituled, « An Act 
for enabling his Majesty to raise the sum 
of Six Millions for the service of Great 
Britain,’ 

“ To which, with all humility, we in- 
treat his Majesty’s Royal Assent.” 

The Royal Assent was then declared to 
the Vote of Credit Bill, the Bread Assize 
Bill, and a number of minor Bills. 


Tue Prince REGENT’s SPEECH AT THE 
Close oF THE SEssion.] His royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent was then pleased 
to make the following Speech from the 
throne : 

« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ T cannot close this session of parlia- 
Ment without again expressing my deep 
regret at the continuance of his Majesty’s 
lamented indisposition. 

« At the commencement of the present 
session I entertained a confident hope, that 
the Peace which I had concluded in con- 
junction with his Majesty’s Allies would 
meet with no interruption; that, after so 
many years of continued warfare and of 
unexampled calamity, the nations of Eu- 
trope would be allowed to enjoy that repose 
for which they had been so long contend- 
ing; and that your efforts might be di- 
rected to alleviate the burthens of his 
Majesty’s people, and to adopt such mea- 
sures as might best promote the internal 
prosperity of his dominions. 

“ These expectations were disappointed 
by an act of violence and perfidy of which 
no parallel can be found in history. 


( VOL, XXXI.) 
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“ The usurpation of the supreme autho- 
rity in France by Buonaparté, in conse- 
quence of the defection of the French 
armies from their legitimate Sovereign, 
appeared to me to be so incompatible with 
the general security of other countries, as 
well as with the engagements to which 
the French nation had recently been a 
party, that I felt I had no alternative but 
to employ the military resources of his 
Majesty’s dominions, in conjunction with 
his Majesty’s Allies, to prevent the re- 
establistment of a system which expe- 
rience had proved to be the source of such 
incalculable woes to Europe. 

« Under such circumstances you will 
have seen, with just pride and satisfaction, 
the splendid success with which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to bless his 
Majesty’s arms and those of his Allies. 

“ Whilst the glorious and ever-memo- 
rable victory obtained at Waterloo, by 
tield-nfarshals the Duke of Wellington and 
and Prince Blucher, has added fresh lustre 
to the characters of those great come 
manders, and has exalted the military 
reputation of this country beyond all 
former example, it has at the same time 
produced the most decisive effects on the 
operations of the war, by delivering from 
invasion the dominions of the king of the 
Netherlands, and by placing, in the short 
space of fifteen days, the city of Paris and 
a large part of the kingdom of France in 
the military occupation of the Allied 
Armies. 

“ Amidst events so important, I am 
confident you will see how necessary it 
is, that there should be no relaxation in 
our exertions, until I shall be enabled, in 
conjunction with his Majesty’s Allies, to 
complete those arrangements which may 
afford the prospect of permanent peace 
and security to Europe. 

« Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

«© T thank you for the very liberal pro- 
vision you have made for the services of 
the present year. 

« I deeply lament the continuance and 
increase of those burthens which the great 
military exertions of the present cams 
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paign, combined with the heavy arrears 
remaining due for the expenses of the 
former war, have rendered indispensable, 
and which his Majesty’s loyal subjects, 
from a conviction of their necessity, have 
sustained with such exemplary fortitude 
and cheerfulness. 

« You have already, seen, however, the 
fruit of the exertions which have been 
made; and there can be no doubt that 
the best economy will be found to result 
from that policy which may enable us 
to bring the contest to the most speedy 
termination. 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

«« The brilliant and rapid success of the 
Austrian arms at the opening of the cam- 
paign, has led to the restoration of the 
kingdom of Naples to its ancient Sovereign, 
and to the deliverance of that important 
portion of Italy from foreign influence and 
dominion. 

« T have further the satisfaction of ac- 
quainting you, that the authority of his 
Most Christian Majesty has been again 
acknowledged in his capital, to which his 
Majesty has himself repaired. 

« The restoration of Peace between this 
Country and the United States of America 
has been followed by a negociation for a 
Commercial Treaty, which I have every 
reason to hope will be terminated upon 
conditions calculated to cement the good 
unJerstanding subsisting between the two 
countries, and equally beneficial to the 
interests of both. 

“ I have great pleasure in acquainting 
you, that the labours of the Congress at 
Vienna have been brought to a conclusion 
by the signature of a Treaty, which, as the 
ratifications have not yet been exchanged, 
could not be communicated to you, but 
which I expect to be enabled to lay be- 
fore you when I next meet you in Parlia- 
ment. 

“ T cannot release you from your at- 


_tendance without assuring you, that it is 


in a great degree to the support which 
you have afforded me, that I ascribe the 
success of my earnest endeavours for the 
public welfare; and on no occasion has 


The Prince Regent’s Speech. [1156 
that support been more important than in 
the course of the present session. 

“* In the further prosecution of such 
measures as may be necessary to bring 
the great contest in which we are engaged 
to an honourable and satisfactory conclu- 
sion, I shall rely with confidence on the 
experienced zeal and steady loyalty of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects; and they 
may depend on my efforts to improve our 
present advantages in such manner as may 
best provide for the general tranquillity 
of Europe, and maintain the high cha. 
racter which this country enjoys amongst 
the nations of the world.” 


The Lord Chancellor then, by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent’s command, 
said: “ My Lords and Gentlemen; It is 
the will and pleasure of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, acting in the name and 
on behalf of his Majesty, that this Par- 
liament be prorogued to Tuesday the 
22d day of August next, to be then here 
holden ; and this Parliament is accordingly 
prorogued to Tuesday the 22d day of Au- 
gust next.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, July 12. 


Mr. W. Smith said, he wished to call 
the attention of the right hon. gentleman 
to a subject which had occupied the notice 
of Parliament in the early part of the ses- 
sion; he alluded to the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade by France. He hoped that 
now Louis XVIII. was restored to his 
throne again, his Majesty’s ministers 
would use their utmost endeavours to ob- 
tain from him an immediate abolition of 
that traffic. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
could assure the hon. gentleman that the 
subject had been already under the atten- 
tion of Government, and that ministers 
would not be found wanting in their efforts 
to accomplish so desirable an object. 

At two o’clock the Usher of the Black 
Rod appeared, and summoned the House 
into the House of Peers. Upon their ree 
turn, the members assembled round the 
table, when the Speaker read the Speech 
of his Royal Highness to them, proroguing 
the Parliament to Tuesday the 22d of 
August, after which he made his bow, and 
the members withdrew. 
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LIS! OF PUBLIC ACTS, 


Passed in the Third Session of the Fifth Parli 
Britain and Ireland.—55 


of the United Kingdom of Great 
D, 1814-15. 


1, An Act for the encouragement and reward 
of petty officers, seamen, and royal marines, 
for long and faithful service, and for the 

+ consolidation of the Chest at Greenwich 
with the Royal Hospital there. 

2. For directing the application of the resi- 
duary personal estate of Anna Maria Rey- 
nolds, spinster, bequeathed by her to the use 
of the Sinking Fund. 

$. For continuing to his Majesty certain duties 
on malt, suyar, tobacco, and snuff, in Great 
Britain; and on pensions, offices, and per- 
sonal estates in England ; for the service of 
the year 1815. 

4. For raising the sum of 12,500,000/. by 
Exchequer bills, for the service of Great 
Britain for the year 1815. 

5. To enable the commissioners of his Ma- 
Jesty’s Treasury to issue Exchequer bills, on 
the credit of such aids or supplies as have 
been or shall be granted by Parliament for 
pe service of Great Britain for the year 

815. 

6. To continue, until the 25th day of March 
1816, an Act for suspending the operation of 
an Act of the 17th year of his present Ma- 
Jesty, for restraining the negociation of pro- 
missory notes and bills of exchange under a 
limited sum in England. - 

7. To repeal an Act of the last session of Par- 
liament, for granting duties of Excise on 
Certain sorts of glass made in Ireland, and 
for granting and allowing certain countervail- 
ing duties and drawbacks in respect thereof. 

8. To continue, during the continuance of the 
present hostilities, and until six months 
after the ratification of a definitive treat 
of peace, so much of an Act of the 34th 

ear of his present Majesty, as permits the 
importation into Great Britain and Ireland 
in neutral vessels, from states in amity with 
his Majesty, of certain goods, wares, and 
merchandize. 

9. To continue, until the expiration of six 
months after the conclusion of the present 
hostilities, an Act of the 46th year of his 
present Majesty, for authorizing his Ma- 
Jesty in council to allow the importation and 
exportation of certain goods and commodi- 
ties in neutral ships into and from his Ma- 

" Jesty’s territories in the West Indies and 
continent of South America. 

10. To make further provision respecting the 
duties payable upon East India goods, and 
to allow bond to be given for payment 
of the duties upon such goods when import- 
ed by private traders. 

11. To continue, until six months after the ra- 
tification of a definitive treaty of peace, an 


Act of the 45th year of his present Majesty, 
for granting to foreign ships put under his 
Majesty’s protection, the privileges of prize- 
ships; and for allowing aliens in foreign co- 
lonies surrendered to his Majesty, to exercise 
the occupations of merchants or factors dur- 
ing the present war, : 

12. To amend several Acts relating to fines in 
respect of unlawful distillation in Ireland, to 
the warehousing of spirits, and to the secur- 
ing the duties of Excise on spirits distilled, 
and on hides and skins tanned in Ireland, | 

13. To amend an Act passed in the last session 
of Parliament, intituled, An Act to provide 
for the better execution of the laws in Ire- 
land, by appointing superintending magis- 
trates and additional constables in counties, 
in certain cases, 

14. To impose certain duties on the importa- 
tion, and to allow drawbacks on the exporta- 
tion of certain sorts of wood ioto and from 
Ireland, in lieu of former duties and draw- 
backs on the like sorts of wood ; and to in- 
demnify persons who have admitted certain 
sorts of wood te entry on payment of a 
proportion only of the duty imposed thereon, 

15. To amend an Act made in the 52nd year 
of his present Majesty, for making provision 
for the better support of bis Majesty’s bouse- 
hold, during the continuance of his Majesty’s 
indisposition. 

16. ‘To continue and amend an Act, passed in 
the 48th year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled, An Act for empowering 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
Englaud to advance the sum of three millions 
towards the supply for the service of the year 
1808. 

17. To indemnify such persons in the United 
Kingdom as have omitted to qualify them- 
selves for offices and employments, and for 
extending the times limited for those pur- 
poses respectively, until the 25th day of 

larch 1816 ; and to permit such persons in 
Great Britain as have omitted to make and 
file affidavits of the execution of indentures 
of clerks to attornies and solicitors to make 
aud file the same on or before the first day 
of Hilary Term 1816. . 

18. To settle and seeure an annuity on lord 
Walsingham, in consideration of his sérvices 
as chairman of the committees of thé House 
of Lords. 

19. To grant certain duties of Excise upon 
licences for the sale of spirituous and other 
liquors by retail, and upon licences to per- 
sous dealing in exciseable commodities, in 
Ireland, in lieu of the Stamp-duties payable 
upon such licences; and to secure the pay- 
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ment of such Excise-duties, and to regulate 
the issuing of such licences ; and to discoa- 
rage the immoderate use of spirituous liquors 
in Ireland, 

20. For punishing mutiny aud desertion 5’ and 
for the better payment of the Army and their 
quarters, 

21. For the regulating of his Majesty’s Royal 
Marine forces while on shore. 

22. To repeal the duties of Customs payable 
on the importation of tobacco, and to grant 
other duties in lieu thereof. 

23. To repeal the duties of Customs upon the 
importation of citrat of lime, and to grant 
other duties in lieu thereof. 

24. To grant duties of Customs on the exporta- 
tion of certain goods, wares, and merchan- 
dize, from Ireland, in lieu of the duties of 
Customs heretofore payable on such expor- 
tation. 

25. For the better regulation of the manufac- 
ture of brown linens in Ireland. 

26. ‘To amend the laws now in force for regu- 
lating the importation of corn. 

27. To continue, until the 5th day of July 
1816, certain additional duties of Excise in 
Great Britain. 

28. For further continuing, until the 5th day 
of July 1816, an Act of the 44th year of his 
present Majesty, to continue the restrictions 
contained in the several Acts of his present 
Majesty on payments of cash’by the Bank 
of England. 

29. To regulate the trade between Malta and 
its dependencies, and his Majesty’s colonies 
and plantations in America; and also be- 
tween Malta and the United Kingdom. 

30. For granting to his Majesty, until the 5th 
day of April 1819, additional duties of Ex- 
cise in Great Britain on sweets, tobacco, 
suaff, and Excise licences. 

31. To amend certain Acts respecting the ex- 
portation and importation of sugar, and fur- 
ther to regulate the importation of sugar, 
coffee, and other articles from certain islands 
in the West Indies. 

32. To rectify a mistake in an Act of the pre- 
sent session of Parliament with respect to 
the duties on sugar imported from the East 

_ Indies; and for further continuing, until 
the end of six weeks from and after the ex- 
piration of any Act or Acts of Parliament 
continuing the temporary or war duties 
upon sugar imported into Great Britain, 
certain countervailing duties, drawbacks, 
and bouniies, on refined sugar. 

35. To coutinue, until the Sth day_of July 
1816, certain temporary or war duties of 
Customs on the importation into Great Bri- 
tain of goods, wares, and merchandize. 

34. To continue, until the 25th day of March 
1817, an Act made in the 49th year of his 
present Majesty, to permit the importation 
of tobacco into Great Britain from any place 
whatever. 

35. To grant to his Majesty an additional duty 
of Excise ou tobacco in Ireland. 
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ae To grant to his Majesty a duty of Customs 

on tobacco imported into Ireland. 

37. To amend several Acts respecting the ex- 
portation and importation of sugar into and 
from Treland ; and further to regulate the 
importation into Ireland of sugar, coffee, and 
other articles, from certain islands in the 
West Indies. 

38. To repeal so much of an Act of the last 
session of Parliament, as directs that no 
bleaching powder, made in Ireland and 
brought into Scotland, should be removed, 
into England. 

39. To revive and continue, until the 25th day 
of March 1820, several laws relating to the 
encouragement of the Greenland whale 
fisheries, and to the allowing vessels em- 
ployed in the said fisheries to cowplete their 
full number of men at certain ports, 

40. For raising the sum of 2,323,7501. Irish 
currency, by Treasury-bills, for the service 
of Ireland, for the year 1815. 

41, To continue, until three months after the 
ceasing of any restriction imposed on the 
Rank of England from issuing cash in pay- 
ment, the several Acts for confirming and 
continuing the restrictions on payments in 
cash by the Bank of Ireland. 

42. To facilitatethe administration of justice 
in that part of the United Kingdom called 
Scotland, by the extending trial by jury to 
civil causes. 

43. For the more effectual prevention of the 
use of false and deficient measures. 

44. For the relief of the captors of prizes, 
with respect to the admitting and landing 
of certain prize vessels and goods in Ireland; 
to continue in force until the 25th day of 
Marcli 1816. 

45. For continuing the premiums allowed to 
ships employed in the southern whale 
fishery. 

46. To amend an Act passed in the 48th year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
An Act for the better care and maintenance 
of lunatics, being paupers or criminals in 
England. 

47. For procuring returns relative to the ex- 
pense and maintenance of the poor in Eng- 
larid ; and also relative to the highways. 

48. For enlarging the powers of two Acts of 
his present Majesty, for providing clergy- 
men to officiate in gaols and houses of cor- 
rection within England and Wales. 

49. To procure returns of persons committed, 
tried, and convicted for criminal offences and 
misdemeanors, 

50, For the abolition of gaol and other fees 
connected with the gaols in England. 
51. To amend an Act of his late Majesty King 
George the second, for the more easy as- 
sessing, collecting, and levying of county 

rates, 

52. To revive and continue, until the 25th day 

of March 1820, several Acts for charging 

additional duties on copper imported into 

Great Britain. 
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53. To revive and continue, for one year, the 
duties and contributions on the profits aris- 
ing from property, professions, trades, and 
offices in Great Britain. 

54. To repeal an Act of the last session of 

Parliament, for establishing regulations re- 
specting aliens arriving in this kingdom, or 
resident therein ; and to establish, for twelve 
months, other regulations respecting aliens 
arriving io this kingdom, or residing therein, 
in certain cases. 

55. To enable the commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s woods, forests, and land revenues, to 
contract for the purchase and surrender of 
crown leases, and to sell his Majesty’s in- 
terest in the Thornhill estate, in the parish 
of Stallbridge, in the county of Dorset, and 
in certain small parcels of land belonging to 
his Majesty’s subjects within the royal 
forests; and to remove doubts as to estates 
of the Crown, sold by order of the said com- 
missioners, being exempted from the auction 
duty. 

56. To authorize the commissioners and go- 
vernors of the Royal Hospital for Seamen at 
Greenwich, to transfer a certain sum in the 
three pounds per cent. Consolidated Annui- 
ties, now standing in the name of the cor- 
poration of the Chest of Greenwich, into the 
name of the said commissioners; and also 
to receive such dividends as are now due 
upon such annuities. 

57. ‘Fo repeal the provisions of fotmer Acts, 
granting exclusive privileges of trade tothe 
South Sea Company, and to indemnify the 
said Company for the loss of such privileges. 

58. For granting annuities to discharge certain 
Exchequer bills. 

59. For amending an Act of his present Ma- 
jesty, to insure the proper and careful ma- 
nufacturing of fire-arms in England, and 
for making provision for proving the barrels 
of such fire-arms. 

60. To repeal several Acts relating to the exe- 
cution of letters of attorney and wills of 
petty officers, seamen, and marines, in his 
Majesty’s Navy, and to make new provisions 
respecting the same. 

61. To grant to his Majesty certain increased 
rates, duties, and taxes, in Ireland, in re- 
spect of windows, male servants, carriages, 
horses, and dogs, in lieu of former rates, 
> and taxes in respect of the like arti- 
cles. 

62. To grant to his Majesty certain increased 
duties of Excise in Ireland on malt. 

63. To repeal the additional duty on British- 
made wine or sweeis granted by an Act of 
this session of Parliament. 

64. To explain and amend an Act of the 53rd 
year of his present Majesty, as far as relates 
to the granting gratuities to the East India 
Company. 

65. To amend the laws relating to the Militia 
of Great Britain. 

66. For allowing makers of oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid to take salt, duty free, for making 
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such acid or oxymuriate of lime for bleach- 
ing linen and cotton; for repealing the 
Excise duties on Glaub: r salt, and on bleach- 
ing powder imported from Ireland; and to 
allow a further drawhack on foreign brim- 
stone used in making oil of vitriol. 

67. To grant to his Majesty certain duties and 
taxes in Ireland, in respect of certain male 
servants, carriages and hiorses, kept to be let 
to hire, 

68. To amend an Act of the 13th year of his 
present Majesty, for the amendment and 
preservation of the public highways, in so far 
as the same relates to notice cf appeal against 
turning or diverting a public highway ; and 
to extend the provisions of the same Act to 
the stopping up of unnecessary roads. 

69. To regulate madhouses in Scotland. 

70. For better regulating the formation and 
arrangement of the judicial and other records 
of the Court of Session in Scotland. 

71. To regulate hawkers and pedlars in Scot- 
land. 

72. To fix the election for Glamorganshire at 
a central place within the said county. 

73. For granting to his Majesty a sum of 
money to be raised by lotteries. 

74. For granting anouities to discharge certain 
Exchequer bills; and for raising a sum of 
money by annuities, for the service of Great 
Britain. 

75. To continue the encouragement of persons 
making discoveries for finding the longitude 
at sea, or other useful discoveries and im- 
provements in navigation, and for making 
experiments relating thereto ; and for dis- 
charging certain debts incurred by the com- 
missioners of the longitude, in carrying the 
Acts relating thereto into execution. 

76. To enable his Majesty, until the ist day 
of May 1816, to accept the services of the 
Local Militia, either in or out of their coun- 
ties, under certain restrictions, 

77. To authorize, under present circumstances, 
the drawing out and embodying of the Bri- 
tish and Irish Militia, or any part thereof. 

78. To repeal the several duties under the care 
of the commissioners for managing the 
Stamp-duties in Ireland, and to grant new 
duties in lieu thereof. 

79. To regulate the collection and manage- 
meut of the Stamp-duties on law proceed- 
ings, attornies, solicitors, proctors, and cor- 
porate officers in Ireland. 

80. To provide for the collection and manage- 
ment of Stamp-duties on pamphlets, alma- 
nacks, and newspapers in Ireland. ‘ 

81. To repeal the several Acts for the collec- 
tion and management of Stamp-duties. in 
Ireland, and to make more effectual regula- 
tions for collecting and managing the said 
duties in general. 

82. To grant duties of Customs, and to allow 
drawbacks and bounties on certain goods, 
wares, and merchandize imported into and 
exported from Ireland, in lieu of former 
duties, drawbacks, and bounties; aud to 
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make farther regulations for securing the 
duties of Customs in Ireland. ; 

83. To regulate the payment of the duties of 
Customs on foreign goods imported into 
Great Britain from Ireland, or into Ireland 
from Great Britain; and of the drawbacks 
on the exportation of goods the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of Great Britain or 
Ireiand, having been imported into either 
country from the other, 

84. To amend so much of an Act of the 33rd 
year of his present Majesty, as relates to 
fixing the limits of the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay ; and also so much of 
an Act of the 39th and 40th year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, as relates to granting letters of 
administration to the effects of persons 
dying intestate within the several presidencies 
in the East Indies, to the Registrar of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts ; and to enable the Go- 
vernor in council of the said presidencies to 
remove persons not being British subjects ; 
and to make provision for the Judges in the 
East Indies in certain cases. 

85. To amend and continue for one year, and 
until twelve months after the termination of 
the present war by the ratification of a De- 
finitive Treaty of Peace, two Acts of his 
present Majesty, for enabling subjects of 
foreign states to enlist and serve as soldiers 
in his Majesty’s service ; and to enable his 
Majesty to grant commissions to subjects of 
foreign states to serve as officers, under cer- 
tain restrictions, 

86. To continue, until the 25th day of March 
1820, an Act made in the 46th year of his 
present Majesty, for permitting the importa- 
tion of masts, yards, bowsprits, and timber 
for naval purposes, from the British colonies 
in North America, 

87. To relieve certain foreign vessels resorting 
to the port of London in respect of pilotage ; 
and to regulate the mode of payment of 
pilotage on foreign vessels in the said port. 

88. To amend an Act of the last session of 
Parliament, for rendering more easy and 
effectual redress for assaults in Ireland. 

89. To amend an Act of the 53rd year of 
his Majesty’s reign, for making regulations 
for the building and repairing of court- 
houses and sessions-houses in Ireland. 

90. To explain an Act made iu the Parliament 
of Ireland, in the 32nd year of his Majesty’s 
reign, relative to inland navigations there, so 
far as relates to the limitation of actions 
against canal companies and others. 

91. For the payment of costs and charges to 

rosecutors and witnesses, in cases of felony 
Ireland. 

$2. To amend an Act of the 50th year of his 
present Majesty’s reign, relating to prisons 
in Ireland, so far as concerns contracts for 

__ building or repairing such prisons. 

93. To repeal the duties payable on, and the 
permission to enter for home consumption, 
silk handkerchiefs imported by the East 
India Company. 


94. To continue and amend several Acts re. 
lating to the British white herring fishery. 
95. To repeal the duties payable on the im- 

— inte Great Britain of solid vegeta- 
le extract from oak bark, and other vegeta- 
ble substances used in the tanning of lea- 

ther ; and to grant a duty in lieu thereof. 

96. To grant a further sum of money for pur- 
chasing an estate to accompany the title 
of earl Nelson, and also to amend two Acts 
of the 46th and 53rd years of his present 
Majesty’s reign for making such purchase. 

97. Tu grant to the Judges of the Commissary 
Court of Edinburgh a fixed salary in place 
of their present salary, and certain fees and 
payments. 

98. To enable the select committee on the 
Downpatrick election to re-assemble, and to 
suspend the transmission of the warrants and 
other proceedings for the appointment of 
— to examine witnesses in Ire- 
and, 

99. To make further provisions for collecting 
and securing the duties of Excise on malt 
made in Ireland, 

100. To provide for the collection and manage- 
ment of Stamp-duties payable on bills of 
exchange, promissery notes, receipts, and 
game certificates in Ireland. 

101. To regulate the collection of Stamp-duties 
on matiers in respect of which licences may 
be granted by the Commissioners of Stamps 
in Ireland. 

102. To repeal certain duties on leather dressed 
in oil in Great Britain, or imported from 
Ireland. 

103. To regulate the postage of ship letters to 
and from Ireland. 

104. To make further provisions for the issuing 
of licences to persons to deal in, retail, make, 
or manufacture spirits and other excise- 
able commodities in Ireland, and for securing 
the duties of Excise payable by the persons 
so licensed. 

105. To make further provisions for collecting 
and securing the duties of Excise on hides 
and skins tanned in Ireland. 

106. To make further provisions for collecting 
and securing the duties of Excise ov paper 
printed, painted, or stained in Ireland, to 
serve for hangings and other uses. 

107. To regulate the appointment of governors 
of the Richmond Lunatic Asylum in Dublin. 

108. For punishing mutiny .and desertion ; 
and for the better payment of the army and 
their quarters. : 

109. To enable the sheriff depute or substitute 
and justices of the peace of the county of 
Blackmanan, to incarcerate persons in the 
gaol of the royal burgh of Stirling, or the 
common gaol of the county of Stirling. 

110. For charging certain duties on sweets or 
made wines in Ireland in lieu of former 
duties, 

111. For the better collecting and securing the 
duties on spirits distilled in Ireland. : 

112. For the better regulating and securing 
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the collection of the duties on paper made 
in Ireland, and to prevent frauds therein. 

113. For altering certain drawbacks and coun- 
tervailing duties on glass, for exempting 
Irish glass bottles from the duty imposed by 
an Act of the last session of Parliament, and 
for exempting the leather and glass of car- 
riages belonging to certain persons imported 
from Ireland for private use from duty. 

114..To augment the salary of the Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, and to enable his Ma- 
jesty to grant an additional annuity to such 
Master of the Rolls on the resignation of his 
office; and to regulate the disposal of the 
offices of the Six Clerks in the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland. 

115. To carry into effect a convention made 
between his Majesty and the King of the 
Netherlands and the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias. 

116. To make further regulations for the re- 
gistry of ships built in India. 

117. To permit, until six weeks after the com- 
mencement of the next session of Parlia- 
ment, the importation into Great Britain and 
Ireland, in neutral vessels from states in 
amity with his Majesty, of certain goods, 
wares, and merchandize, and to prohibit the 
exportation of copper; and to permit the 
importation, in neutral vessels from states 
not in amity with his Majesty, of certain 
goods, wares, and merchandize. 


113. Te regulate the clearance of vessels, and 


delivery of cuast bonds, at creeks and har- 
bours in Great Britain ; for exempting cer- 
tain ships and vessels from being licensed 
by the commissioners of Customs ; for au- 
thorizing officers of the Customs to seize 
spirits removing without Excise permits ; 
and for preventing frauds in overloading 
keels and other carriages used in conveying 
coals for exportation, or to be carried coast- 
wise. 

119. To enable the trustees of turnpike-roads 
to abate the tolls on earriages, and to allow of 
their carrying extra weights in certain cases. 

120. To provide for the taking an account of 
the population of Ireland, and for the ascer- 
taining the increase or diminution thereof. 

121. To amend and explain an Act, passed in 
the 54th year of his present Majesty, for 
maintaining and keeping in repair certain 
roads and bridges made in Scotland for the 
purpose of military communication ; and for 
making more effectual provision for main- 
taining and repairing roads made and 
bridges built in Scotland, under the autho- 
rity of the parliamentary commissioners for 
highland roads and bridges. 

122. To amend an Act of the 53rd year of his 
present Majesty, for vesting iu his Majesty 
Certain parts of Windsor forest, in the county 
of Berks ; and for inclosing the open com- 
monable lands within the said forést, 

123. For making compensation for lands and 
hereditaments taken for erecting works at 


and near Portsmouth and Hilsea, in the 
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county of Southampton, in pursuance of an 
Act made in the last session of Parliament. 

124. For raising the sum of 36 millions by 
way of annuities. 

125. To amend an Act of his late Majesty 
King George the 2nd, for the relief of the 
out-pensioners of the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea. 

126. To authorize the allowing to foreign 
officers, allowances equivalent in amount to 
the half-pay given to British officers under 
the like circumstances. 

127. To repeal an Act of the 53rd year of his 
present Majesty, for preventing the embez- 
zlement of stores ; and to extend the provi- 
sions of the several Acts relating to his Ma- 
jesty’s naval, ordnance, and  victualling 
stores, to all other public stores. 

128. To enable his Majesty to acquire ground 
necessary for signal and telegraph stations. 
129. To increase the drawbacks and counter- 
vailing duties on tobacco, and to limit the 
tonnage of ships in which wine may be ex- 

ported when duties are drawn back. 

130. For further regulating the issue and pay- 
ment of money to his Majesty’s forces 
serving abroad. 

131. For discontinuing certain deductions from 
half-pay, and for further regulating the ac- 
counts of the Paymaster general. 

132. To continue, until the end of the next 
session of Parliament, an Act of the last 
session of Parliament, for regulating the 
trade in spirits between Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively. 

133. To grant further powers to the commis- 
sioners of Chelsea and Greenwich Hospitals 
with respect to pensions on those establish- 
ments, 

134. For altering the rate at which the Crown 
may exercise its right of pre-emption of ore 
in which there is lead. 

135. To alter the conditions and regulations 
under which blubber and train-oil of New- 
foundland are admitted to entry. 

136. For the relief of the out-pensioners of the 

Royal Hospital of Kilmainham. 

137. To prevent poor persons in workhouses 
from embezzling certain property provided 
for their use; to alter and amend so much of 
an Act of the 36th year of bis present Ma- 
jesty, as restrains justices of the peace from 
ordering relief to poor persons in certain 
cases for a longer period than ove month at 
a time ; and for other purposes therein men- 
tioned, relating to the poor. 

138. For vesting in his Majesty certain parts 
of the forest of Exmoor, otherwise Exmore, 
in the counties of Somerset and Devon; and 
for inclosing the said forest. 

139. To grant an additional duty of Excise in 
Ireland, upon spirits made or distilled from 
corn or grain, 

140. To make further provisions for the col- 
lection of certain duties on male servants, 
carriages, and horses; and in respect of 
houses in Ireland. 
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141. To amend an Act made in this session of 
Parliament to repeal former Acts granting 
exclusive privileges of trade to the South 
Sea Company, and to indemnify the said 
Company for the loss of such privileges. 

142. To reduce the duties on all sheep-wool, 
the growth of the United Kingdom, which 
shall be sold by auction for the growers or 
first purchasers. 

143. To amend the Acts relating to the build- 
ing and repairing of county bridges. 

144. To enable the commissioners of Customs 
and Port-duties in Ireland, to purchase pre- 
mises for the erecting additional docks, 
warehouses, and offices, in Dublin. 

- 145. To increase the allowance to the Post- 
office in Ireland, in respect of packet-boats 
to Great Britain. 

146. To authorize his Majesty to regulate, 
until the 1st day of July 1816, the trade with 
any French colony which may come into 
his Majesty’s possession, or remain neutral. 

147. For enabling spiritua! persons to  ex- 
change the parsonage or glebe houses or 
glebe lands, belonging to their benefices, for 
others of greater value, or more conveniently 
situated for their residence and occupation ; 
and for annexing such houses and lands, so 
taken in exchange, to such benefices as 
parsonage or glebe houses and glebe lands, 
and for purchasing and annexing lands to 
hecome glebe in certain cases, and for other 
purposes, . 

148. For raising the sum of 4,500,000/. by 
Exchequer bills, for the service of Great 
Britain for the year 1815. 

149. For raising the sum of 1,500,000/. by 
Exchequer bills, for the service of Great 
Britain for the year 1815. 

150. For rectifying mistakes in the names of 
the Land-tax commissioners, and for appoint- 
ing additional commissioners, and indemnify- 
ing such persons as have acted without due 
authority in execution of the Acts therein 
recited. 

151. To amend the laws for imposing and 
Jevying of fines, in respect of unlawful dis- 
tillation of spirits in Ireland. 

152. For granting to his Majesty the sum of 
20,000/., to be issued and applied towards 
repairing roads between London and Holy- 
head, by Chester, and between London and 
Bangor, by Shrewsbury. 

153. For granting certain rates on the postage 
of letters to and from Great Britain, the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, and the 
East Indies ; and for making certain regu- 
Jations respecting the postage of ship letters, 
and of letters in Great Britain. 

154. For fixing the rates of subsistence to be 
paid to innkeepers and others on quartering 
soldiers. 

155. To continue, until the 5th day of July 
1816, the temporary fourth part of the 
duties payable in Scotland upon distillers 
wash, spirits, and licences imposed by an 
Act of the 54th year of his present Majesty ; 
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and for enabling his Majesty, by order in 
council, to modify the operations of the said 
Act, or reduce the duties thereby imposed. 

156. To amend the laws relative to the traus- 
portation of offenders ; to continue in force 
until the Ist day of May 1816. 

157. For the better examination of witnesses 
in the Courts of Equity in treland, and for 
empowering the Courts of Law and Equity 
in_freland to grant commissions for taking 
affidavits in all parts of Great Britain. 

158. To enable grand juries to present addi- 
tional sums for constables in Ireland, and 
for the secure conveyance of prisoners, 

159. To amend several Acts relating to hack- 
ney coaches; for authorizing the licensing 
of an additional number of hackney chariots; 
and for licensing carriages drawn by one 
horse. 

160. For the encouragement of seamen, and 
the more effectual manning of his Majesty’s 

Navy during the present war. 

161. To amend and render more effectual an 
Act of the 52nd year of his present Majesty, 
to amend and regulate the assessment and 
collection of the assessed taxes, and of the 
rates and duties on profits arising on pro- 
perty, professions, trades, and offices, in that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland. 

162. To repeal the Excise duties and drawbacks 
on Epsom salt, 

163. To regulate the issuing of licences to 
allow open boats to proceed to foreign parts, 
and for revoking the same when necessary. 

164. To exonerate, in certain cases, foreign 
spirits imported during the suspension of the 
spirit intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the additional duty imposed 
thereon. 

165. To defray the charge of the pay, cloth- 
ing, and contingent expenses of the Disem- 
bodied Militia in Great Britain, and of the 
miners of Cornwall and Devon ; and for 
granting allowances, in certain cases, to 
subaltern officers, aidjutants, surgeons, 
mates, and serjeant-majors of Militia, until 
the 25th day of March 1816. 

166. For defraying the charge of the pay and 
clothing of the Local Militia in Great Bri- 
tain, to the 25th day of March 1816. 

167. For defraying, until the 25th day of June 
1816, the charge of the pay and clothing of 
the Militia of Ireland; and for making al- 
lowances in certain cases to subaltern offi- 
cers of the said Militia during peace. ; 

168. To explain and amend the laws relating 
to the Militias of Great Britain and Ireland. 

169. To provide for the charge of the addition 
to the public funded debt of Great Britain, 
for the service of the year 1815. 

170. To amend an Act passed in the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, for better regulating the 
office of Ayent-general for Volunteers and 
Local Militia, and for the more effectually 
gulating the same. : 

171. To continue for one year certain Acts for 
the better prevention and punishment of at- 
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tempts to seduce persons serving in his Ma- 
jesty’s forces by sea and land, from their 
duty and allegiance to his Majesty, or to 
incite them to mutiny or disobedience. 

172. To provide for the support of captured 
slaves during the period of adjudication. 

173. For the better protection of the trade of 
the United Kingdom during the present hos- 
tilities with France. 

174. To extend the exemption granted by law 
on coals and culm, for which the coast 
duties have been duly paid, on being again 
exported and carried to any place in this 
kingdom, to cinders or coked coals burnt 
from pit-coal, which has paid the coast 
duties. 

175. To continue, until the 1st day of Angust 
1816, two Acts of the 50th and 45th years 
of his present Majesty, allowing the bringing 
of coals, culm, and cinders to London and 
Westininster, by inland navigation. 

176. For allowing certain tiles to be made, 
duty free, to serve for draining. 

177. For the further prevention of frauds in 
the manufacture of sweets. 

178. To revive and continue, until the 25th 
day of March 1820, an Act of the 28th year 
of his present Majesty, for the more effectual 
encouragement of the manufacture of flax 
and cotton in Great Britain. 

179. To revive, amend, and continue, until the 
25th day of March 1821, so much of an Act 
of the 41st year of his present Majesty as 
allows the use of salt, duty free, for curing 
fish in bulk or in barrels; and to repeal cer- 
tain laws relating to the allowance of salt, 
duty free, for the North Seas and Icelaud 
fisheries. 

180. ‘To revive and continue, until the 5th day 
of July 1816, an Act of the 46th year of his 
present Majesty’s reign, for granting an ad- 
ditional bounty on the exportation of the silk 
manufactures of Great Britain. 

181. For charging an additional duty on cer- 
tain seeds imported. 

182. ‘To authorize the directors general of 
inland navigation in Ireland to proceed in 
carrying on and completing the canal froww 
Dublin to Tarmonbury on the river Shannen. 

183. To repeal the bounties payable in Lrelaud 
on the exportation of certain calicoes and 
cottons. 

184. For repealing the Stamp-duties on deeds, 
law proceedings, and other written or printed 
instruments, and the duties on fire in- 
surances, and on legacies and successions 
to personal estate, upon intestacies, now 
payable in Great Britain ; and for grauting 
other duties in lieu thereof. 

185. For repealing the Stamp-office duties on 
advertisements, almanacks, newspapers, gold 
and silver plate, stage coaches, and licences 
for keeping stage coaches, now payable in 
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Great Britain ; and for granting new duties 
in lieu thereof. 

186. For granting an additional sum of money 
for providing a suitable residence and estate 
for the duke of Wellington and his heirs, in 
consideration of the eminent and signal ser- 
vices performed by the said duke to his Ma- 
Jjesty and the public. 

187. For granting to his Majesty certain sums 
out of the respective Consolidated Funds of 
Great Britain and Ireland, aad for applying 
certain monies therein mentioned for the 
service of the year 1815; and for further 
appropriating the supplies granted in this ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

188. For enabling his Majesty to grant to Johu 
Francis Erskine of Mar, esq., and bis heirs 
and assigns, the feu duties and quit rents 
arising in the lordship of Stirling, in dis- 
charge of a debt of greater value created 
upon the said feu duties by a grant from his 
Majesty King George the 1st. 

189. For allowing Henry Meux, Thomas 
Starling Benson, Florance Thomas Young, 
Richard Latham, and John Newberry, to 
brew, duty free, a quantity of strong beer, 
the duty on which shall be equivalent to the 
duty on the beer lost, and to the duties on 
the malt and hops expended in the produc- 
tion of the beer so lost. 

190. To amend an Act made in the 48th year 
of his present Majesty, to improve the land 
revenue of the Crown, so far as relates to the 
Great Forest of Brecknock, in the county 
of Brecknock ; and for vesting in his Ma- 
jesty certain parts of the said forest, and for 
inclosing the said forest. 

191. ‘To authorize the appointment of commis- 
sioners for erecting an harbour for ships to 
the eastward of Dunleary, within the port 
and harbour of Dubliv. 

192. To remove certain difficulties in the dis- 
position of copyhold estates by will. 

193. To enable his Majesty, until six weeks 
afier the commencement of the next session 
of Parliament, to regulate the trade and 
commerce carried on between his Majesty’s 
subjects and the inhabitants of the United 
States of America. 

194. For better regulating the practice of apo- 
theeavies throughout England and Wales. 
195. Mor exonerating the estates and effects of 
the fate sir James Colebrooke, the late sir 
George Colebrooke, Arnold Nesbitt, sir Sa- 
muel Fludyer, Adam Drummond, and 
Moses Franks, and of their sureties, from 
all claims aud demands whatsoever in re- 
spect of any contracts entered into with his 

Majesty’s Government. 

196. For enabling his Majesty to raise the 
sum of six millions for the service of Great 
Britain. 
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The Earl of Egremont’s Motion 
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ADDENDU M. 


Tue Eart or Ecremont’s Motion RELATIVE TO THE Covrts 
MartiaL upon Captain Puitte Browne or THE Hermes, 
CoLoneL Quentin, &ce. &e., April 20, 1815. 


Since the Debate upon this Motion, which will be found in Vol. 30, p. 704, was 
printed off, the Editor has been favoured with the following detailed Report of 
the Earl of Egremont’s Speech upon that occasion. 


~ The Earl of Egremont rose and said : 


Your lordships may possibly be sur- 
prised, that a person unconnected as I am 
with either of the military professions, 
should have undertaken to bring this sub- 
ject under your lordships consideration. — 
As far as general inability to do that jus- 
tice to any subject that an address to your 
Jordships requires, I admit it, to the fullest 
extent; but I cannot admit any particular 
disqualification for this subject, in myself 
or in any noble lord, on account of his not 
belonging to those professions: on the 
contrary, if I could have chosen, I should 
have preferred to have seen it in the hands 
of one of the noble and learned lords ;— 
accident has thrown it into mine; and I 
assure your lordships, that nothing but a 
strong conviction of the importance of the 
subject, and of the improbability of its 
being taken up by any other person, 
could have induced me to undertake it, 
attended as it is, to me, with many painful 
sensations, and with much difficulty, 
arising from the peculiar nature of the 
subject, and also from the misconception 
which I believe to prevail, in the minds of 
many persons, respecting my motives, and 
the object which I have in view. And if 
any noble lords should imagine, that I am 
actuated by any personal feelings, either 
of friendship or resentment, I trust that I 
shall succeed in convincing those noble 
lords, that they are totally mistaken; but 
upon such a subject,—involving as it does 


such various considerations, not merely of 
what is commonly called interest, but of 
interest of a far superior nature ; of ho- 
nour and character, and in such various 
stations of life, even up to the highest, and 
where most respect is due from all per- 
sons, and certainly from me, who have 
had, I trust I may say it without the impu- 
tation of vanity, much opportunity of 
knowing how truly that respect is due,— 
on such a subject, your lordships will 
feel how difficult it is to avoid the ap- 
pearance of personalities, which I now 
disclaim, as totally foreign from my inten- 
tions in every place, and which would be 
highly improper in this House. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to avoid all exag- 
geration of language, and to state the 
facts upon which I found my object, as 
shortly and as plainly as I can; and I 
cannot define my object better than by 
saying, that it is to rescue a set of men 
whose bravery has so often preserved the 
liberties of their country from a state of 
servitude, in a nation of freemen; for sir 
Edward Coke will inform us, that “ it is 
one of the genuine marks of servitude, to 
have the law, which is our rule of action, 
either concealed or precarious. ‘ Misera 
est servitus ubi jus est vagum aut incog- 
nitum.’ 

This language, as your lordships well 
know, is not mine: it is the language of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, who also uses 
these words: ‘“ His Majesty may form 
Articles of War, and constitute Courts- 
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martial, with power to try any crimes by 
such Articles, and inflict such punishment 
as the Articles direct. A vast and most 
important trust: an unlimited power to 
create crimes, and annex to them any 
punishments not extending to life or 
limb ;” and, speaking of the Mutiny Act, 
he says, ‘‘ Perhaps in some future revi- 
sion of the Act, it may be thought worthy 
the wisdom of Parliament, to ascertain the 
limits of military subjection, and to enact 
express Articles of War, for the govern- 
ment of the army, as is done for the go- 
vernment of the navy.” 

Now, my lords, this suggestion is not 
directly applicable to the navy ; but upon 
this I shall say more at another time. 
And with respect to the Mutiny Act, per- 
haps it may not be quite applicable to 
your lordships House ; but I am not de- 
terred by this objection, for I can see no 
reason why the regulation of the judicial 
code of the army and navy should not 
form a separate and independent act of 
parliament; and I am persuaded that a 
subject of this nature will be more ma- 
turely and temperately considered in this, 
than in the other House of Parliament. 

The scene of public aflairs has very 
much changed since I first mentioned this 
subject; and, instead of the hope of durable 
peace, we have now the gloomy prospect, 
either of actual war, or perpetual pre- 
paration, of the necessity of becoming, 
for our own defence, a military and armed 
nation ; and, surely, this change must add 
very much to the necessity of improving 
the condition of our defenders ; of placing 
them upon a footing more analagous to 
the spirit of the constitution, and better 
calculated to secure to them, their honour 
and their safety, and to us their fidelity 
and obedience. I will detain your lord- 
Ships no longer by any general observa- 
tions, but will proceed first to the naval 
part of the subject, as it will take least 
time, the business being already done to 
my hands: but as I believe 1 cannot 
regularly refer to documents not before 
your lordships, I must beg to be under- 
stood as stating the facts hypothetically, 
but undertaking to prove them true, if 
your lordships should accede to the mo- 
tion which I shall make, for the minutes. 
_ Captain Browne of the Hermes was tried 
in April, 1814, upon seven charges, totally 
distinct and different, both as to the nature 
of the offences, and the degrees of crimi- 
nality attaching to them. ‘The substance 
of the charges is as I shall now read. 
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1. “ For abusing and offering to fight - 


Gi. e. box) on the quarter-deck of the 
Hermes, the master of a merchant-vessel. 

2. “ For drawing bills on the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy for the sum of 300 
dollars (when at Buenos Ayres) under a 
fictitious name, for pilotage up and down 
the river Plate. 

3. “ For publicly calling the prosecutor 
a coward on the quarter-deck. 

4. For disabling his Majesty’s ship 
Hermes, by striking two of the foremost 
guns into the hold. 

5. “ For telling the prosecutor, in an- 
swer to a remonstrance by him, that it 
was a falsehood, and holding him in de- 
rision. 

6. “ For acknowledging a false muster. 

7. “ For incorrectly charging the pro- 
secutor with disputing his (capt. Browne’s) 
authority, and the Commander-in-chief’s 
when at Rio Janeiro, and suspending him 
from duty, and confining him in conse- 
quence.” 

I must now say a few words upon the 
nature of these charges, and the manner 
in which they were treated by the Court. 
The Ist, an act of intemperate passion, 
certainly blameable, and derogating from 
his own rank and station, by condescend- 
ing to put himself upon a level with the 
master of a merchant-ship, but not affect- 
ing his character, either as an officer or a 
man of honour. The 2nd, a charge of the 
basest fraud, and deserving the severest 
punishment:—but upon this charge, the 
Judge Advocate told the Court, that it was 
impossible for them to proceed, for a reason 
stated in a letter from the Board of Admi- 
ralty; which reason was, that the bills for 
the pilotage, which were the foundation 
of this charge, were not arrived at the 
Navy -office, and could not be produced ; 
and of course there was no proof of the 
fact itself, which was the subject of the 
charge. Notwithstanding this objection, 
the Court did proceed upon the charge ; 
and very fortunate it was for capt. Browne 
that they did so, and that his defence from 
this accusation did not rest upon a tech- 
nical objection, for he was most completely 
acquitted by the evidence: and I am con- 
fident, that there does not remain in the 
mind of any man, either of those officers 
who composed the Court, or of per- 
sons who have read the proceedings, the 
slightest suspicion of any guilt attaching 
to capt. Browne upon this charge. The 
7th and last charge, was abandoned by 
the prosecutor; and the fact is, that there 
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is not the. slightest imputation of blame 
upon capt. Browne upon any of these 
charges, except the first, an act of intem- 
perate passion towards this merchant cap- 
tain—not arising from any personal Ml-will, 
but from capt. Browne’s eager solicitude 
for the safety of his own ship, which had 
been endangered by the obstinacy of the 
man in running on board the Hermes, 
notwithstanding the warnings of capt. 
Browne, which warnings were answered 
by the most contemptuous insult and abuse. 

Now, upon these seven distinct charges, 
your lordships will certainly expect seven, 
or at least six (as the seventh charge was 
abandoned) distinct issues ; but this is the 
sentence of the Court :—* The Court, 
having most maturely and deliberately 
weighed and considered the evidence in 
support of the charges, and what the pri- 
soner had offered in his behalf, are of 
opinion, that the charges have been in 
part proved; and the Court does, in con- 
sequence, adjudge the said capt. Philip 
Browne to be dismissed from bis Majesty’s 
service.” 

Now, I really think that this fact re- 
quires no comment; but, at any rate, I 


feel that it would be very improper for | 


me to detain your lordships with any 
observations of mine, when you have 
authority so infinitely superior within 
your reach—the opinion of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, sir William Garrow, 
and sir Samuel Shepherd. It is impossible 
for me to know precisely what their opi- 
nion has been; but I know the case—I 
know the ground [ stand upon; and I 
know those honourable and learned gen- 
tlemen; and I shall rest with submission, 
but with confidence, upon their decision. 
I shall, however, take the liberty of read- 
ing, as part of my speech, a document 
which will take up but very little time. 
proceedings of Naval Courts- 
Martial, as they are at present consti- 
tuted, cannot reasonably be expected to 
adhere strictly to legal forms, or technical 
accuracy ; all that can be looked for is, 
that the charges should be specific; and 
ihe proofs of each charge should be sepa- 
rately, as well as satisfactorily, made out. 
] say separately, because the Courts are 
bound to come to a decision on each; 
each being a distinct issue, on which they 
must decide. It is therefore essential to 


justice, that this should be observed in 
naval courts, because they have not the 
sime advantage which attends a mili- 
tiry courtemartial where if any inaccu- 
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“facy occurs (as the court is not dissolved), 
‘the sentence may be sent back for revisal, 
before the result is made public: but, 
where the sentence is divulged on the 
decision taking place, as in a naval court- 
martial, the prisoner is precluded from all 
redress, if it is irregular, except by the 
interference of authority, as far as goes to 
the restoration of those deprivations which 
such a sentence was calculated to inflict. 
Now, in the present case, it appears to me, 
that the prisoner has much to complain of; 
for he is accused of various offences of 
different descriptions. Some (as of false 
musters) are so criminal, that, if he had 
been adjudged intentionally guilty of 
them, on proper and undoubted proof, he 
would have been precluded from all hope 
of future employment; whilst others are of 
so inferior a nature, that, if guilty, a cen- 
sure was the utmost to be deprecated: 
whilst this judgment is couched in terms 
so vague and uncertain, that it is impos- 
sible to collect whether he was found 
guilty of a part of every charge, or of 
some one, or more than one of whole 
charges, of which one is a part. If it 
means the former, it is in direct contradic- 
tion to the minutes, which state that the 
last charge was abandoned, and for rea- 
sons which must have acquitted the de- 
fendant;—again, if it means the latter, it is 
ambiguous and uncertain to which of the 
charges it isto apply, for itis as applicable 
in terms to that which was not tried, or to 
any of which they thought him not guilty, 
as to any others; and it would only prove, 
that they perfectly acquitted him of some, 
by only finding him guilty of a part. The 
judgment, therefore, is so vague and un- 
certain, on a subject which imperatively 
calls for the utmost certainty, that I do 
not feel how the sentence founded on it 
can be consistently enforced. Having 
thus stated my impression on the case, I 
do not feel it necessary, nor would it be- 
come me, to analyze the evidence, in order 
to guess on what part of it the Court 
formed their decision; for, after all, it would 
be but guessing. 1 shall therefore content 
myself with stating my opinion, after 
attending with all the care I am capable of 
bestowing on the evidence, as applicable 
to the charges as well as to the sentence, 
as founded on that application, that it is 
informal, irregular, and illegal ; notwith- 
standing which I cannot, from the nature 
of the subject, point out any mode in which 
capt. Browne can procure redress. The 
only amends he can look to, must be 
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found in the justice and honourable feel- 
ings of the Board of Admiralty, in whose 
power it lies to restore the situation he has 
been deprived of; and to the prevention 
of which, I can perceive nothing on the 
face of the proceedings: to that tribunal 
he will have a right also to submit any of 
those facts, which, although capable of 
proof, did not occur to his recollection at 
the time of the trial.” 

This is the opinion of an eminent Bar- 
rister. 
I will not detain your lordships with 
any observations upon the trial of Mr. 
Lazarus Roberts; or the order issued by 
the Board of Admiralty, in consequence 
of that trial; but I hope it is unnecessary 
for me to assure the noble lord at the 
head of the Admiralty that nothing can 
be further from my intention than any 
thing like hostility to him ; on the contrary, 
if the object of that order is, as I believe 
it to be, to put a stop to the irregularities 
which have taken place in both these 
trials; and if the order is founded upon 
a reference to the opinion of the Crown 
lawyers on capt. Browne’s case, the con- 
duct of the Board of Admiralty has—what 
is certainly of little value—but it has my 
warmest approbation. I have taken up 
this subject solely upon public grounds, 
and without any reference to the interests 
or character of any individual; but it has 
been suggested to me (what certainly 
would have given me great pain, if I could 
lave believed it to be true), that I am in- 
juring a gallant officer, capt. Browne, and 
placing a perpetual bar to his restoration 
to his rank in the service, by this inter- 
ference in Parliament: but I could not, 
consistently with my opinion of the duties 
and dignity of this House—I could not, 
consistently with my opinion of the justice 
and honour of the noble lord, allow myself 
to hesitate for a moment upon such a sug- 


gestion. I should very ill support the high | 
| Quentin’s trial; but the fact is otherwise : 


respect which I protess for the character 
of the noble lord, if I could admit, that 
any imprudence of mine (if imprudence 
it should turn out to be), could obstruct 
the course of that noble lord’s justice to a 
gallant officer, who deserves his restora- 
tion as much as several officers now high 
in the service (I will not recall their names 
upon so invidious an occasion, but the 
noble lord will understand me, and I as- 
sure him that I very much approve of 
their restoration), who have been broke 
for similar acts of rashness, and invariably, 
and very properly, pardoned and re- 
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stored.*——These officers are men of high 
rank and connexioys, and in one or two 
instances were recommended for mercy 
by the Court; but the first of these cir- 
cumstances will, of course, have no weight 
with the noble lord, and I cannot con- 
sider the recommendation of one of these 
Courts at all equivalent to the opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown. I must ob- 
serve, that in the circumstances of these 
trials, the mind of man cannot suggest 
the possibility of any undue motive or 
bias in the members; and in addition to 
this, | have the surest pledge of their in- 
tegrity in the high character and known 
honour of a particular friend of my own, 
admiral Otway, the president on captain 
Browne’s Court-martial—an officer who 
has fought in five-and-twenty battles, 
honoured in his profession, and beloved in 
society ; and of whom it is impossible for 
me, or any man who knows him, to speak 
but in the highest terms of esteem, aflec- 
tion, and respect. 

But, if such men, with the best inten- 
tions, good understandings, and consider- 
able information upon other subjects, are 
upon this subject liable to errors of such 
fatal consequence to their brother offi- 
cers, and which will recoil upon theme 
selves, if the accidents of life, beyond the 
reach of human prudence, should render 
them amenable to such a court: and if 
these errors arise from the defects and 
obscurity of the law; bow forcibly does 
it cail upon your lordships, to correct 
those errors, and that obscurity, and to 
protect these brave men from the heavy 
but unavoidable misfortune of committing 
injustice, as members of the court, and of 
enduring it as prisoners, if accident should 
bring them into that situation ? 

With respect to the military part of. 
the subject, your lordships may, perhaps, 
suppose, that it was first suggested to me 
by the peculiar circumstances of colonel 


my attention was drawn to it some years 
ago, by no less than two law-suits, which, 
as commanding officer of a militia Regi- 
ment, I felt it to be my duty to undertake, 
at my own sole expense and trouble, and 
by which I had the good fortune to coun- 
teractthe effects of the sentence of a Regi- 
mental Court-martial, certainly given with 
the best intentions, but erroneous, and 
subversive of the first principles of mili- 


_ * Captain Browne has been reinstated 
in his former rank in the service. 
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tary discipline. Upon subsequent in- 
quiry among military men, I have reason 
to believe that there is no part of mili- 
tary duty so much neglected, and so ill 
executed as this of the ay, a Court- 
martial ; arising, I believe, from the neglect 
of impressing upon the minds of officers, 
the importance of the duty, and the want 
of some rules of evidence, and of forms by 
which that duty is to be properly exe- 
cuted ; and I believe that this inconve- 
nience alone, though much the least im- 
portant part of the subject, is of an extent 
sufficient to deserve your lordships at- 
tention. 

I will now proceed to the Court-martial 
upon colonel Quentin; and, my lords, 
having been upon the spot at Brighton, at 
the beginning, and during the progress of 
this unfortunate business, intimately ac- 
quainted with many officers of the 10th 
Hussars, and privy to their most secret 
thought in that transaction, I trust your 
lordships will give me credit when I assure 
you, that there never were men animated 
with a purer sense of honour, with more 
zeal for their duties, or with more gra- 
titude and attachment to their Royal 
Colonel; and if they have erred, it has 
not been from malice, or from party, but 
from a too eager desire to shake off re- 
proach from their corps, and to preserve 
themselves worthy of the high distinction 
with which he had honoured them. But 
if, with this connexion with that regiment, 
it should be thought that I have felt any 
particular regret at the result of that Court- 
martial, I can assure your lordships that it 
is far otherwise; and, although I could 
not have wished for any young officer a 
more brilliant destination than to have 
served with those honourable men in that 
glorious campaign, which began in Por- 
tugal and ended at Thoulouse, I have felt 
for many years, and I have felt it in com- 
mon with many other persons, that the 
honour with which that regiment is dis- 
tinguished, is dearly purchased ; ‘and par- 
ticularly in peace. I do not mean dearly, 
in the usual sense, or to allude to the in- 
convenient and expensive frippery with 
which the Hussar regiments are disfigured 
and encumbered, but dearly purchased 
by various circumstances, arising out of 
that honourable distinction which I will 
not detail ; but will only say that, but for 
that honourable distinction, I should never 
have had to trouble your lordships about 
any Court-martial upon colonel Quentin. 

And here I cannot refrain from sub- 
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mitting to your lordships—and I wish it 
had been done, and successfully done, 
twenty years ago, for the comfort and 
happiness of an illustrious personage to 
whom no man is more attached than 
myself, or more solicitous for his happiness 
and comfort--whether it is Consistent with 
the impartiality due to the army, that an 

one regiment should be distinguished by 
having the Sovereign for their colonel ; 
whether it is consistent with the dignity of 
the Sovereign, that he should be liable to 
be intermixed in the details, and possibly 
the disputes of aregiment; whether it js 
consistent, either with dignity or propriety, 
that he should have the possibility, and 
therefore be liable to the suspicion of 
knowing confidentially, as the colonel, 
what he will have ultimately to decide 
upon, as the Sovereign? I stated to your 
lordships, that the mind of man could not 
suggest any motive for an undue bias in 
the members of the Naval Court-martial : 
I regret that I cannot say the same in this 
upon colonel Quentin; but it is very unfor- 
tunate, that the errors of those honourable 
men who composed that Court, have co- 
incided with the known inclinations of the 
Sovereign—the fountain of all military 
favour and reward ; but I am sure that the 
candour of your lordships minds will agree 
with mine in repelling any such sugges- 
tion. I know nothing of motives; I 
impute none; and, if from the want of 
that correctness of language, which 
nothing but the habit of public speaking 
can give, any word should escape me, 
capable of such a construction, I now 
declare that it is not mine; and | shall be 
much obliged to any noble lord who will 
call me to order, that I may immediately 
retractit: and here I beg to be understood, 
that, by the known inclination of the 
Sovereign—for known it is, and it would be 
folly to attempt to doubt, or deny it—I was 
far trom meaning any improper inclination, 
or a wish to bias the Court, but that regard 
which is due from a prince to an old and 
faithful servant, a very worthy man, and 
a very good officer, | believe, as far as his 
experience and ability could go, and very 
useful to his health and his amusement ; 
but this regard, as well as feelings of an 
opposite nature, are known in all periods 
of history to have been very much misin- 
terpreted, not by such honourable men as 
composed this Court, but by interested and 
unprincipled sycophants, greedy of the 
emoluments which power can_ bestow. 
But when I have heard colonel Quentin 
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described as an old officer, worn out in the 
service, I look to facts, certain and unde- 
niable ; and there is not a subaltern who 
marched with the regiment from Portugal 
to Thoulouse, who has not seen more ser- 
vice before the enemy, than colonel 
Quentin; more in point of time, as much 
as the march to the 26th of July, when 
colonel Quentin joined, exceeded the 
short campaign of ten weeks under sir 
John Moore, and more in importance of 
events, as much as the affair of Morales, 
and the decisive battle of Vittoria, exceed 
the engagements at Benevente and Ma- 
jorca; for these are the only instances in 
which colonel Quentin was ever engaged, 
before the last campaign, notwithstanding 
the accidental inaccuracy of some of the 
witnesses, from which a contrary inference 
might bedrawn. But without calling upon 
your lordships candour, I desire, for the 
sake of my argument, that none but the 
purest motives may be imputed ; for it is 
not against perjury and self-interest, and 
those base motives which degrade human 
nature, and baffle the means of justice, 
however wisely constructed, that I wish 
your lordships to legislate, but against 
ignorance and error; and if the most 
honourable, the best-intentioned men, and 
well informed upon other subjects, are not 
exempt from these defects, under the 
present system of military law, how much 
will it strengthen my argument to induce 
your lordships to revise that law ? 

My lords; the Ist Charge is, « That on 
the 10th day of January, 1814, the regi- 
ment being on that day on duty, foraging 
in the valley of Macoy in France, colonel 
Quentin, having the command of the regi- 
ment, did not make the proper and timely 
arrangements, to ensure the success of the 
regiment, in its operations of foraging, 
although directed so to do by the brigade 
orders of the 9th January, 1814, but neg- 
lected and abandoned his duty as com- 
manding officer, leaving some of the divi- 
sions without orders or support, when 
attacked by the enemy, whereby some 
men and horses of the regiment were 
taken prisoners, and the safety of such 
divisions hazarded: such conduct on the 
part of the said colonel Quentin, evincing 
great professional incapacity ; tending to 
lessen the confidence of the soldiers of the 
regiment in the skill and courage of their 
officers; being unbecoming and disgrace- 
ful to his character as an officer, prejudi- 
cial to good order and military discipline, 
and contrary to the articles of war.” 
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And the sentence of the Court is— 
“ That Colonel Quentin is guilty of so 
much of the first charge as imputes to him 
having neglected his duty as commanding 
officer, by leaving some of the divisions 
without orders when attacked by the 
enemy, but acquit him of the remainder 
of the charge,” and then, they do only ad- 
jadge, with reference to the first charge, 
‘that Colonel Quentin be reprimanded, 
‘in such a manner as the Commander-in- 
‘ chief shall be pleased to direct :? a very 
light punishment—and by their words, ¢ do 
only adjudge,’ it was evidently their inten- 
tion, that it should be light. To my mind, 
the evidence clearly establishes another 
part of this charge, the want of proper 
and timely precautions to ensure success. 
But this is of little importance, compared 
with that part of which the Court have 
found him guilty. The facts which are 
proved, and I will state them shortly, and 
without aggravation, are these :—That 
Colonel Quentin commanded the regiment 
upon a foraging party; that a part of the 
regiment, while foraging, was attacked by 
the enemy; that, soon after the firing 
began, Colonel Quentin marched off, with 
a little more than one-half of the regi- 
ment, leaving a little less than the other 
haif exposed to the fire of the enemy, still 
under the order for foraging, and ignorant 
of his departure; that he went away, 
without giving or sending any orders, or 
any notice to the troops under fire, leaving 
them to chance, and their own discretion : 
and it is remarkable, that the officers thus 
left were some of the youngest in the regi- 
ment; to whom it has since been objected, 
and against whom it has operated as an 
aggravation of their offence, and of their 
punishment, that they were too young 
and inexperienced to judge for them- 
selves—that he was not ignorant of the 
danger to which he left them exposed, 
which is proved from his own mouth, in 
various instances, in which, after a retreat 
of two miles, beyond the reach of danger 
to himself, or of assistance to them, he 
expressed his anxiety for their safety ; 
that he himself led the column to the rear. 
And I am not afraid to put myself at 
issue with the best cavalry officers, when 
I say, that this was a situation unfit, or at 
least very unusual, for the commanding 
officer, upon a principle established by all 
the regulations for the movements of ca- 
valry, founded upon sound reason, and 
with a reference to actual service, and of 
such obvious use that no man can mis- 
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understand it, that the place of the com- 
manding officer is, upon advancing, in 
the front, and upon retreating, in the 
rear; %e. in the place nearest to the 
enemy, where alone he can judge of the 
means and opportunities of safety to his 
own troops, and of annoyance to the 
enemy :—and, although circumstances may 
frequently arise, which may require a 
deviation from this rule, still it is a devia- 
tion, and exception, from a general rule, 
and there must be circumstances to justify 
it; and circumstances capable of expla- 
nation; but no such explanation has been 
given. ‘These facts are admitted by the 
language of the sentence ; and I can only 
account for the mitigation of the punish- 
ment, by supposing it to arise from a 
misconception, which I know to prevail 
in the opinion of many officers, and I 
believe did in the opinions of some of the 
members of this Court—and this is, that 
they ought not to. affix any high degree 
of punishment, unless they can convince 
their minds that the misbehaviour has 
arisen from one particular motive, and 
this motive is cowardice. Facts may be 
proved ; but it is almost impossible to be 
certain of motives; and, in my hunrble 
opinion, the crime (I speak in the abstract) 
is that misbehaviour which is detrimental 
to the public service, by obstructing the 
success of the operation, whatever it may 
be, or by endangering the safety or in- 
juring the character and reputation of the 
army, from whatever motive it may have 
arisen: but the word ¢ cowardice’ is not 
to be found in the charges; it is not even 
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to be found in the Articles of War; and I | 
without epithets which I do not wish to 


shall now desire your lordships attention 
to the different manner in which this sub- 
ject is considered by the naval and the mi- 
litary law. The expression in the military 
article is simply, ‘ misbehaviour before 


‘the enemy,’ without mention of motive, | 


or of any circumstance whatsoever ; the 
naval expression is, ‘ cowardice, negli- 
* gence, or disaffection in action.’ If the 
naval detinition of motives is preferred, 
there can be no doubt that all possible 
motives ought to be included, and there 


is one, of known effect in all periods of 


history, as far as motives can be known— 
private ill-will and malice against indivi- 
duals, generally against the commanding 
officer ;—to these may, perhaps, be added 
an expression lately introduced into mili- 
tary law—‘ error in judgment:’ but that 
expression appears to me to be too vague 
and indefinite, as its value must depend 
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upon the combined result of the import. 
ance of the object which has failed by that 
error, and of the difliculty of the case 
upon which the judgment is to be formed, 
Error in judgment may be a fair excuse 
for inferior officers, sent upon services 
which they have not sought, and may 
perhaps dislike; but I cannot help saying, 
that, where commands are given to Ge- 
nerals, as favours solicited by them, they 
are bound to find a sufficient stock of 


| judgment for the occasions which they 


have solicited and sought. There can be 
no doubt that cowardice is a complete 
disqualification for the military profession ; 
but it would only be to waste your lord- 
ships time and my own, if I were to use 
any arguments to show, that disaflection 
to the state, treason, or envious malice 
crimes of the biackest dye, and which the 
mind has the power to resist—deserve 
a much higher degree of punishment 
than cowardice, an involuntary weakness 
of nature, irresistible, and approaching 
nearer to that general excuse for all 


| crimes—mental derangement—and there- 


fore rather deserving of compassion than 
of punishment. In the word « negligence’ 
there are very diflerent degrees of blame: 
the negligence of brave, but rash men, 
by which they expose themselves, and 
the troops under their command, to un- 
necessary and useless danger, is certainly 
very blameable, and very injurious to the 
service ; but, when the negligence of the 
safety of others, is coupled with perfect 
security to their own persons, it assumes 
a very different character, and such as I 
will not describe, because I cannot do so 


use. I do not pretend to say which of 
the definitions is the best, the naval or 
the military ; but as they are essentially 


diflerent, though describing precisely the 


same thing, it is not probable that there 
should not be a preference between them ; 
and it must be very desirable that they 
should be the same in both professions, 
and that officers should be made to under- 
stand, that the misbehaviour is the crime 
to which the punishment is due, whether 
arising from cowardice, or from any of 
the malignant motives, among which I 
class wilful negligence, such as | have 
before described to your lordships, 

The second and third Charges are as 
follows: 

« Ond. That the said Colonel Quentin, 
having the command of the regiment, 
after the battle of Orthes, viz. on the 2th 
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of Febroary 1814, on the high road lead- 
ing to St. Sever, in front of the village 
of Hagelman, department de Landes in 
France, and the regiment being on that 
day engaged with the enemy, he, the said 
Colonel Quentin, did ‘not, previously to, or 
during the period the regiment was so 
engaged, make such effectual attempts as 
he ought to have done, by his presence, 
and his own personal exertions and ex- 
anple, to co-operate with, or support the 
advanced divisions of the 10th Hussars 
under his command, but neglected and 
abandoned his duty as commanding of- 
ficer, and thereby bazarded the safety of 
those divisions, and the character and 
reputation of the regiment; such conduct, 
on the part of the said Colonel Quentin, 
tending to lessen the confidence of the 
soldiers in the skill and courage of their 
officers, being unbecoming his character 
as an officer, prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline, and contrary to 
the Articles of War.” 

“3d. That on the 10th day of April 
1814, during the battle of Thoulouse, in 
France, the said Colonel Quentin, having 
the command of the regiment, and the re- 
giment being on that day in the presence 
of, and attacked by the Enemy, he the 
said Colonel Quentin did not, during such 
attack, make such effectual attempts as he 
ought to have done, by his presence and 
his own personal exertions, to co-operate 
with or support the advanced divisions 
of the regiment under his command, but 
neglected and abandoned his duty as 
commanding officer, leaving some of the 
divisions, when under fire from the enemy, 
without orders, and thereby unnecessarily 
hazarding the safety and reputation of 
those divisions ; such conduct, on the part 
of the said Colonel Quentin, tending to 
lessen the confidence of the soldiers of the 
regiment in the skill and courage of their 
officers, being unbecoming and disgraceful 
to his character as an officer, prejudicial 
to good order and military discipline, 
and contrary to the Articles of War.” 

Upon these charges the evidence does 
not convey to me the same result that it 
appears to have done to the Court. I say 
appears, because I cannot bring my mind 
to any certainty as to their real opinion 
upon these charges, as I shall explain to 
Your lordships presently. Upon the se- 
cond charge, I shall only observe, that if 
It did not occur to these officers to attri- 
bute the backward situation in the attack 
of colonel Quentin, —one of the best riders 

( VOL. XXXI. ) 
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in the world, with excellent horses, and in 
excellent condition,—to the defect of his 
horsemanship, or his horse, it appears to 
me to have been a very natural and a 
venial error; and if they have erred re- 
specting the propriety of that backward 
situation, that error is certainly a venial 
one, for they were led into it by the 
Prince Regent himself, who had but a few 
weeks before most properly rewatded 
their own major (major Robarts) with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, for his conduct 
at Morales; for a conduct directly oppo- 
site, in circumstances nearly similar: for 
encouraging the men, not with his voice, 
but by his example; for heading the 
charge, himself the leading man of the 
leading squadron. And upon the third 
charge (in the battle of Thoulouse), if those 
officers who saw colonel Quentin in front 
just before the firing began, and who did 
not see him when it did begin, (although 
the front was not longer than the width 
of this House), and who heard major 
Howard send lieutenant Wyndham to the 
general for instructions, (left as he was, 
without notice or orders, in the most diffi- 
cult situation for cavalry, standing still 
under a heavy fire,) should think such an 
abrupt disappearance ill-timed and im- 
proper, it may be an ertor; but I cannot 
think it an error deserving the severe re- 
proof that has been thrown upon them. 
But with respect to these charges, my 
objection is to the language of the verdict. 
Till this unfortunate trial, it has been in- 
variably the custom that the sentence of 
acquittal should end with these words, 
‘that the prisoner is not guilty of the 
charge, and is acquitted,’ or is ‘ honourably 
acquitted ;? and unless the word * honour- 
ably’ was added, it was not understood 
to be that sort of acquittal which com- 
pletely restored the prisoner to his former 
reputation and character, and it therefore 
justified the prosecution. I know that this 
example has been followed in a subse- 
quent Court-martial; but to this I feel no 
objection, and I am doubtful whether it is 
desirable to Jeave that discretiunary sen- 
tence to the option of the Court: but Iam 
convinced that it is essential to the ends 
of justice, that there should be a fixed 
form of words for the sentences, and that 
the Court should not have the power to 
evade and to sink a part of them, as has 
been done for the first time upon this oc- 
casion, Upon these two charges, the 


sentences are only—that colonei Quentin 
is not guilty: the prisoner was -not ho- 
(4 G 
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nourably acquitted upon these charges; 
and it is now impossible to know whether 
that omission was intentional or acci- 
dental; but if your lordships would re- 
lieve the members from their oaths, I have 
great doubts whether the majority of 
them, or perhaps any of them, would 
subscribe their names to the words ‘ ho- 
nourably acquitted.’ 

Before I begin the fourth Charge, I 
must say a few words upon a principle 
which indeed belongs to them all, and 
which throws a heavy responsibility upon 
the .members of these Courts, if they do 
not pay the most minute attention to every 
particle of evidence, and to every syllable 
of applause or censure which they may 
apply to any of the parties before them, 
whether prisoner, prosecutor, or witness ; 
a principle so opposite to the benignant 
spirit of justice in our other Courts, which 
rejoices when she can abstain from pu- 
nishment; but here the sword of justice, 
like the enchanted sword of Angantir, is 
never drawn but it slays a man, and if the 
enemy escapes, destroys a friend; if it 
cannot reach the prisoner, exterminates 
the prosecutor and the witnesses ; but with 
this advantage to the prisoner, that he has 
the means of defence, whereas the other 
parties are condemned, undefended, and 
unheard ; they are like buckets in a well, 
in the proportion as one sinks the other 


rises—not by any properties of his own, | 


but by the simple operation of the gravity 


of the body opposed to him; and I can- 
not conceive any thing more likely to 
destroy all truth and fairness, and to con- ! 
found the means of justice, than the sort | 
of bellum internecinum which this principle | 
establishes among all the parties—prisoner, 
prosecutor and witnesses. 

The fourth Charge is, “ for general 
neglect of duty, by allowing a relaxed 
discipline to exist in the regiment under 
bis command when on foreign service, by 
which the reputation of the regiment suf- 
fered in the opinion of the Commander of 
the forces, and of the Lieutenant-general 
commanding the Cavalry ; their displea- 
sure having been expressed or implied in 
a letter from the Adjutant-general of the 
forces, addressed to major-general lord 
E. Somerset, commanding the Hussar bri- 
gade, dated on or about the 29th of March, | 
1814, and in the orders of the Lieutenant- 
general commanding the Cavalry, dated 
the 26th February, 1$14; such conduct, 
on the part of the said Colonel Quentin, 
being unbecoming his character as an 
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officer, prejudicial to his Majesty’s ser. 
vice, and contrary to the Articles of 
War.” 

Upon which this is the sentence of the 
Court:—* With respect to the fourth 
Charge, the Court are of opinion, that a 
relaxed discipline, as set forth in that 
charge, did exist in the regiment under 
Colonel Quentin’s command, whilst on fo« 
reign service, during the period alluded to 
in the letter and orders referred to in the 
charge; and as they cannot but consider 
the commanding officer of a regiment to 
be responsible for such relaxation of dis- 
cipline, they therefore think themselves 
bound to find Colonel Quentin guilty, to 
the extent of allowing it to exist; but as 
they consider the letter from the Adjutant- 
general to the troops on the Continent, of 
March 30, 1814, expressing the displea- 
sure of the Commander of the forces, as a 
reprimand to Colonel Quentin, adequate 
to the degree of blame which attached to 
him, the Court do not feel themselves 
called upon to give any sentence upon 
this charge in the way of further punish- 
ment ; and they consider that any thing 
unusual in this determination will be 
explained, by the singularity of the cir- 
cumstances attending this charge, by 
which an officer is put upon his trial for 
conduct which had before been the subject 
of animadversion, by those under whose 
command he was then serving, but which, 
at the time, was not considered deserving 
of a more serious proceeding by the Com- 
mander of the forces; nor does it appear 
to have been made the subject of any re- 
monstrance, or request for a more serious 
investigation, on the part of the officers of 
the regiment,” 

I must first observe, that out of four 
Charges, two have been proved ; and upon 
the other two, the prisoner has not been 
honourably acquitted. I shall now call 
your attention to the statement of the 
Court respecting the letter of the Adjutant- 
general, which they allege to be a suffi- 
cient punishment already undergone, and 
therefore their ground for not inflicting 
any further punishment upon the prisoner 5 
which remission of punishment by the 
Court affords, according to the present 
practice of military law, a pretence for 
punishment to the other parties; and for 
this purpose it is necessary that what they 
consider to be the punishment already 
undergone, should be represented to have 
been as severe as possible; and I beg your 
lordships to observe the great inaccuracy 
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of their language, in calling this letter, a 
letter to the troops on the Continent, 
which certainly means a letter in General 
Orders to the duke of Wellington*s army, 
then consisting of from 80 to 100,000 men. 
I will now show your lordships what such 
a letter really is. 


GENERAL 
Horse Guards, 10th Nov. 1814. 

« His royal highness the Commander- 
in-chief has been pleased to direct that 
the following copy of a letter, containing 
the opinion and sentence of a general 
Court-martial, recently held for the trial 
of Colonel George Quentin, of the 10th or 
Prince of Wales’s own Royal Regiment of 
Light Dragoons, and the Prince Regent’s 
pleasure thereon, shall be entered in the 
General Order books, and read at the hiead 
of every regiment in his Majescy’s ser- 
vice.—By command of his royal highness 
the Commander-in-chief, 

Harry Carvert, Adjutant-general.”’ 


This is a letter to the troops in Eng- 
land ; as severe a punishment as can be 
inflicted upon men of honour and feeling ; 
but what was, in reality, the letter which 
these gentlemen so negligently call a 
letter to the troops on the Continent? 
That letter was sent to lord Edward So- 
merset, who commanded the brigade, as 


a private admonition and reprimand to the | 
10th Hussars, was so read to them, and | 


never was, nor was intended to be com- 
municated to any other corps or man in 
the army ; and that letter, which ought 
to have been a strong corroborative of the 
proofs against the prisoner, is converted, 
by the strangest perversion of all reason 
and justice, into a pretence for screening 
him from all punishment ; and the con- 
sequence of this is, that it takes the pu- 
nishment from the man who had deserved 
and received the censure of the duke of 
Wellington and lord Combermere,—the 
only competent judges of their respective 
mcrits,—-and throws it upon those who had 
deserved and received their praise.—I 
shall now read that part of the letter 
which is applicable to this subject : 

“1 am commanded by my lord Wel- 
lington to take this occasion of mentioning, 
that the complaints are so general against 
the 10th Hussars, and so extremely dis- 
creditable to the regiment, and prejudicial 
to the interests of the army, that it is re- 
quisite you should immediately adopt mea- 
sures to re-establish that discipline which 
18 Necessary to good order, but which has 
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been allowed to relax in an unpardonable 
degree, under the command of lieutenant- 
colonel Quentin. Your lordship will be 
so good as to communicate to the lieute- 
nant-colonel, the Field-marshal’s displea- 
sure at having to notice irregularities it 
was in his power to have prevented ; and 
that a recurrence of such breach of regula- 
tion and good order, will convince his 
excellency, that colonel Quentin is un- 
equal to control a regiment of the first 
pretensions.” 

1 shall say no more, except, in the 
words of lord Clarendon, to express my 
surprise, “that a circumstance of high 
aggravation should be applied to the miti- 
gation of a censure that ought to be the 
more severe, nay, even to Constitute such 
an innocence as is not worthy of censure.” 

I now come to that part of the sentence 
in which the Court say, that there appears 
to have existed such a want of co-operation 
among the officers of the regiment, as to 
render the duties of the commanding offi- 
cer much more arduous than they other- 
wise would have been.” I donot clearly 
understand the meaning of these words; 
but I suppose it to be a want of co-opera- 
tion with colonel Quentin, since one of the 
complaints against the officers is, a too 
great co-operation among themselves: 
but whatever the intended meaning may 
be, I maintain that there never was an 
assertion more destitute of foundation, and 
less supported by any evidence or proof 
whatsoever. There is proof abundant that 
the officers were zealous to do their duty ; 
that they urged colonel Quentin to support 
them in their duty ; but there is not the 
shadow of proof that they ever disobeyed 
him, or neglected to co-operate with him 
in the execution of his duties, or in any 
branch of the service. I have heard this 
subject discussed in another place ; and the 
only allegation in support of this accusation 
was, a neglect of reporting to colonel 
Quentin. Now, 1 will venture to assert, 
that there are only two instances of this 
supposed neglect in the whole evidence, 
one is, colonel Palmer not reporting to him 
that the surgeon of the regiment, Mr. 
Morrison, (not officially, but in accidental 
conversation,) had told him, that in answer 
to a letter of inquiry from the head of the 
medical staff, he had written word, that 
the great sickness in the regiment arose 
from relaxed discipline, and consequent 
intemperance: a report which, I believe, 
colonel Palmer was not at all bound to 
make, and which, if he had made it unne- 
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cessarily, would have borne the appear- 
ance of an intended insult to colonel 
Quentin. The other is to be found in the 
answer made by captain Harding: «I 
certainly felt it useless on many occasions 
to report, finding that I was not supported :”” 
an answer which carries within itself an 


excuse for captain Harding, and areproach 


upon colonel Quentin. But admitting, for 
the sake of argument, these two instances 
to the fullest extent of blame; did ever 
any man advance such a proposition, as 
that a crime proved upon only two men, 
should implicate three-and-twenty others? 
And out of these, thirteen were subalterns, 
who could not report to the colonel; it 
would have been a breach of duty if they 
had done so; and one, a captain Synge, 
who had served during the war on the 
staff with general Pack, had seen ten times 
more service than colonel Quentin ever 
had; wounded, maimed for his life ; and 
who is now implicated in a censure for 
want of co-operation in duties with which 
he had nothing to do ! 

I must add a few words of comparison 
between the different testimonies upon 
which the Court have founded their opi- 
nion. All those who were upon the spot, 
whether as generals commanding, or as 
spectators, and witnesses of the conduct of 
the regiment; the noble lord who com- 
manded the cavalry; lord Edward So- 
merset, who commanded the brigade; 
colonel Gardiner; major Jones; all speak 
in the highest terms of praise of the officers 
and very differently of colonel Quentin. 
I will read two or three very short extracts, 
but will first call your attention to those 
words of the sentence, where, in speaking 
of the relaxation of discipline, the Court 
says, that they think themselves bound to 
find colonel Quentin guilty, to the extent 
of allowing it to exist; as if there were 
some crime beyond that of allowing it, 
which a commanding officer could be 
guilty of, as if he could act the indiscipline 
of a regiment himself, in his own person. 
Lord E. Somerset said: “ I had every 
reason to approve of the general conduct 
of the officers; they appeared to be 
zealous and attentive to their duty :’”? and 
again, “ the officers of the 10th Hussars 
seemed generally attentive to their duty ; 
but of course, where the system of disci- 
pline is relaxed, it will extend to all ranks 
more or less:”” and then being asked to 
what he attributed this relaxation of disci- 
pline, bis answer is, “ I certainly attribute 
it to the want of a proper system being 
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maintained by the commanding officer, 
and the want of proper activity on his 
part.” I will now read the evidence of 
lord Combermere: “ I think I told him,” 
(lord E. Somerset) “ that as there was no 
amendment, or likely to be in the 10th, 
that I should write home on the subject, 
stating that colonel Quentin, from a bad 
state of health, or some cause, appeared 
unfit to command a regiment of light 
cavalry on active service; but the war 
being over a few days afterwards, I did not 
think it necessary to take any further 
notice. I cannot recollect the whole of 
the conversation ; I said a great deal more 
tohim.”” And here I must observe, that 
this passage affords a complete answer to 
that reproach which has been thrown upon 
the officers, that their accusation of colonel 
Quentin was the deliberate issue of a long 
and extraordinary delay, for which no 
sufficient reasons or explanation have been 
given; for here it appears, that the officers 
had reason to expect that the accusation 
would have been brought forward in the 
proper and regular mode by the General 
commanding the Cavalry, and that nothing 
but the unforeseen circumstance of the 
sudden cessation of hostilities prevented 
that general from doing so; but although 
the cessation of hostilities was a sufficient 
reason for the noble lord’s forbearance, 
your lordships may easily conceive that 
the feelings of officers, labouring under 
reproach which they did not deserve, for 
offences of which they were innocent, 
which they knew and deplored, but could 
not prevent, were not to be so easily satis- 
fied, and could not be endured in silent 
acquiescence. He againsays: “ I thought 
colonel Quentin was in a bad state of 
health, that probably it was owing to that, 
but that he did not appear fit to command 
a regiment of light cavalry on active 
service. I had an opportunity of seeing a 
great deal of the officers of the 10th in 
quarters and in the field, and I must say, I 
never met with. a finer corps of officers, 
and I do not think there were ever officers 
better disposed or more zealous, or officers 
I should like better to command than the 
officers of the 10th Hussars: that is my 
reason for thinking still, that it was not 
their fault, but the fauit of the command- 
ing officer, that the regiment was not in 
the high state of discipline which it ought 
to be latterly.” 

This testimony coming from such 
source, no less than that highly distin- 


guished officer who commanded the ¢a- 
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valry under the duke of Wellington, is a 
compensation for the injuries which have 
been inflicted on them ; a protection from 
the disgrace which was intended for them ; 
the safeguard of their character; the con- 
solation of their misfortune: it will stand 
for ever a monument of honour to them, 
and of reproach to the Court, whose total 
disregard of such testimony must present 
to your lordships a strong argument for 
revising the construction and the proceed- 
ings of these tribunals. 

On the other hand, what is the evidence 
for.col. Quentin? Campaigns at Houns- 
low, and at Ipswich; generals who never 
heard a shotted gun; a captain who re- 
members col. Quentin, but forgets col. 
Leigh at Majorca; but not one officer 
who had been present at the events which 
are the subject of this Court-martial. But 
from this nonsense, only fit for the Mayor 
of Garrat, there is one brilliant exception 
—the noble lord who’commanded the ca- 
valry under sir John Moore in 1808, and 
whom I shall ever respect for that gallant 
spirit which at the first call of his country’s 
danger tore him from the charms of a 
society, where every thing conspired with 
his own personal qualities, to allure him 
from the paths of glory to those of plea- 
sure, and who, as well as another noble 
friend of mine, in circumstances some- 


what similar, whom your lordships must | 
be proud to see among you, by the native | 


energy of their own characters, have at- 
tained the highest celebrity in a profession 
to which they had not been destined. But 
to what indignity was that noble lord ex- 
posed, by the blunders of this Couri! no 
less than to have the testimony which he 
gave on one day, expunged from their 
minutes on the next; a testimony not 
voluntarily given, but extorted from him, 
—and by whom? no less than the Presi- 
dent himself, and in these words, “ Will 
your lordship relate the particular circum- 
stances of the conduct of col. Quentin in 
the affair of Benevente ? They have been 
related to me as particularly meritorious,” 
—and, as if every sort of absurdity was to 
attach to the proceedings of this Court, it 
so happens that this affair at Benevente 
was the only thing which it was unneces- 
sary, and therefore improper, for the noble 
lord to describe at all, not only upon the 
new and unintelligible principle, respect- 
Ing the cross-examination of witnesses to 
character, broached for the first time upon 
this trial, but upon the soundest principles 


of evidence in our courts of law—for there 
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is now extant the official document, the 

letter of that noble lord, as commander of 
the cavalry, detailing all the circumstances 

of that engagement; published in the 

Gazette, accessible to all your lordships, 

and open to the prisoner; who might 
have produced it in his defence if he had 

thought proper; and the authority of such 

a letter, written at the time, and upon the 

spot, must be infinitely beyond that of the 

best recollection after the lapse of six or 

seven years. I should not have mentioned 

what I am now going to say, if the Court 

had confined themselves to the bare sen- 
tence, whatever it might have been; but 
as they have added mitigations, founded 
upon a variety of circumstances, I cannot 
but think that.they ought to have given 
due weight to all the circumstances con- 
nected with the transaction; and isit a 
circumstance of no consequence, that col. 
Quentin subpeena’d for his own witnesses, 
officers of the regiment who were present 
at these transactions—major Howard and 
col. Wyndham ;—both friends of his own, 
but men of honour, and who would have 
spoken the truth, but whose mouths, 
though present and in attendance, he did 
not think proper to unseal, but trusted the 
defence of his honour to the varying and 
contradictory testimony of non-commis- 
sioned officers and private soldiers. Major 
Howard had been present, and close to 
him upon most of the occasions which are 
the subjects of the charges; and col. 
Wyndham had served with the regiment 
under col. Robarts, and for six weeks after- 
wards, under col. Quentin, and must have 
known if any change had taken place in 
the discipline. Is it of no consequence 
that he refused the production of the Duc 
de Guiche’s letter of explanation, in an- 
swer to a letter of his own ?—the Duc de 
Guiche, whose absence (compelled by the 
orders of his Government) is much to be 
regretted, for considerations of infinitely 
more importance than the value of his 
testimony, great as that would have been. 
Is it of no consequence that, after having 
told the Court himself, that col. Palmer 
permitted him to rémain in perfect igno- 
rance of a medical report, stating drunken- 
ness, want of necessaries, and inattention 
to personal cleanliness, as causes of an in- 
crease of sickness in the men of the 10th, 
which might have seriously affected the 
character of the regiment, and of himself 
as commanding it, if not inquired into and 
answered—he then, when col. Palmer pro- 
poses to him to call the author of that 
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medical report, Mr. Morrison, into Court, 
to give an explanation upon this subject, 
which he (col. Quentin) had introduced 
himself to the Court, refuses the evidence 


of Mr. Morrison, upon a technical objec- | 


tion, that his name was not upon the list 
of witnesses. 

I now come to the subject of the letter, 
upon which I shall state nothing but what 
I saw and know; and I say that this letter 
ought never to have risen in evidence 
against the officers; that it ought never 
to have seen the light; that it was sup- 
pressed almost as soon as written, and that 
it is to the indiscretion of col. Palmer 
alone, that its disclosure is to be attributed. 
I say that col. Palmer owes it to the offi- 
cers-—that he owes it to his own honour, 
to state distinctly to the country, the 
manner in which that letter has risen from 
obscurity to the ruin of twenty-five of his 
friends, gallant officers, and honourable 
men, I say nothing of the letter itself; 
I do not defend it; Ido not blame it; 
Ido not blame the consequences that have 
resulted from it; but 1 did wish, and I 
wish still, and I believe it is not now too 
late, that these officers may be brought to 
a Court-martial for that letter, and broke, 
if they shall appear to have been as guilty 
as they have been represented: as it now 
stands, they have been condemned without 
the means or opportunity of defence ; and 
when I have read to your lordships this 
letter, signed ten years ago by fifteen offi- 
cers of the Blues— 

{« The printed paper which has been 
exhibited in the most public manner, with 
the name of Mr. Goulburn affixed to it, 
reflecting the worst possible abuse upon 
an officer now in the Blues, cannot but 
give us much concern, as affecting the 
honour of one of our corps. We declare, 
in duty and justice to the regiment, to 
which we belong, that we cannot tacitly 
consent to partake of the blame or the 
disrepute, which from this circumstance 


may, in the opinion of the public, appear | 


to attach to us as a military body, owing 
to the private conduct of one of its mem- 
bers. As the name of the regiment bas 
been made use of, we think it our duty to 
come forward with this declaration, and 
most respectfully to assure our colonel, 
how sensibly we feel for the honour and 
character of his regiment, whenever its 
name is brought into public notice, also 
of our firm reliance upon his support, and 
of our constant endeavours to deserve it.”’] 
—and when I tell your lordships, that 
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' this letter was approved by the King, who 
| then took much pleasure in that regiment, 
‘and that captain Horsley was in conse- 
quence obliged to leave the regiment, 
your lordships will feel that there is at 
| least that similarity—I think the simila. 
| rity is perfect—but at least that similarity 
| between the outset of the transactions, 
/and such a total difference in the results, 
| as to afford some excuse for men who fol- 
, lowed this precedent so far as to write a 
letter, and then to burn it; for their in- 
| tention, and consequently their real of- 
‘fence amounted to no more: and I think 
your lordships must also feel that, when 
, coupled with the ruin of twenty-five gal- 
lant officers, misled by precedent, and 
unconscious of crime, it aflords to me 
strong ground for intreating your lord- 
ships to rescue the army from that state of 
law, worse even than bad laws, the jus 
vagum et incognitum, And 1 much wish 
that the circumstances of the letter of 
the 10th Hussars had been subjected toa 
strict investigation, because it would have 
prevented a great deal of very unpleasant 
suspicion and discussion; and I believe 
the result would have been to show, that 
neither colonel Palmer, nor any of the 
parties were intentionally to blame, and 
that the disclosure of the letter was occa= 
sioned by misunderstandings in verbal 
conversation, by which all these parties 
were misled, except the officers, who in- 
tended nothing, and expected nothing, 
except that the letter was to be burnt, and 
was burnt. With respect to col. Palmer, 
I do not believe, that there ever existed a 
braver officer, or a more honourable and 
better man; and in this I have the good 
fortune to agree with the Court; and if 
any thing could add to my conviction of 
the necessity of giving some better mode 
of reference for the Military Courts to the 
law officers of the Crown, it would be the 
anomaly in this trial, by which causes di- 
rectly opposite have produced precisely 
the same effect: the signing the letter, 
and the not signing it, are made equal 
crimes, and the moderate but unjust cen- 
sure of the officers by the Court, and their 
high and just commendation of colonel 
Palmer, both as to his conduct in the regi- 
ment, and upon the trial, are productive 
of the same bad effects to both, the same 
destruction to the parties unjustly cen- 
sured, and to the party justly praised. 
There is not one of the articles that 
requires revision more than that which 
relates to the subject of this letter of the 
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Blues,—duels ;—if the prerogative of the 
Crown is not already sufficient to prevent 
it,—and I very much wished it to be exer- 
cised upon a late duel, not only on ac- 
count of the impropriety of that duel and 
its absurdity, (for there is not such a fool 
in the army, who could suppose that it 
could be useful to any purpose, except the 
chance of destroying colonel Palmer,) but 
much more to put an end to suspicions 
which naturally arose from the circum- 
stances, very imprudent, both as to the 

ersons, the time, and the place, from 
which that duel is supposed to have origi- 
nated: and even now since col. Quentin’s 
trial, a young and gallant officer (lieute- 
nant Cowell) has been broke for not pro- 
secuting a quarrel in a way that could 
lead to nothing but a duel, and in a letter 
produced in evidence from the officer 
commanding the regiment, which letter 
was the foundation of the whole proceed- 
ing, the Court expunge this sentence, 
« You must beware that fighting a duel 
is contrary to the Articles of War,” leav- 
ing the remainder in evidence, and then 
they break him for not proceeding in such 
a manner as could have ended in nothing 
buta duel. The prisoner put this question 
to the Court,—‘ Was I to understand by 
this letter, that if I had fought a duel, the 
Articles of War would have been resorted 
to, and that not having done so, my com- 
mission must have been the forfeit ?”’ Cer- 
tainly a very unpleasant question; as it 
made nonsense of their whote proceedings : 
and how did they get rid of it? They cut 
the gordian knot ; and at once expunged, 
both question and answer from their mi- 
nutes. But there is no end to the absur- 
dity of these Courts. 

But it has been said, that because these 
officers are allowed to retain their rank 
in the army, the punishment is not a 
severe one, and the words of the letter 
imply that it is not adequate to their of- 
fence. Is it not a severe punishment to 
be scattered, not over England, not over 
Europe, but over the world, like a gang 
of mutineers that cannot be trusted near 
each other, and to have their disgrace 
proclaimed to the whole army, at the 
head of every regiment? Is it not a severe 
punishment to captain Lloyd, an officer 
of long standing, the first captain in the 
regiment, reduced to the last in another ; 
his hopes of promotion in the service re- 
tarded, till a time of life when, perhaps, 
he will be no longer able to serve; 
Wounded, ill treated by the enemy, be- 
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cause he refused to surrender his sword, a 
sword highly valued by him, because a 
present from his colonel, received from 
the very hand which has since signed his 
ruin? Is it not a severe punishment to the 
second captain, captain Harding,—a name 
which it is difficult to pronounce without 
indignation, when I think how he has 
been sacrificed, and to what he has been 
sacrificed,—a name never heard without 
distinction, and never mentioned without 
respect; of long service, repeatedly 
wounded, who, already a soldier, saw the 
safety of India fixed, under the auspices 
of a noble marquis, by the fall of Serin- 
gapatam; who saw thatstar rising in the 
East, to whom the Western world now 
looks for safety aud defence. I mention 
these circumstances, because, among many 
other calumnies, it has been circulated 
that the officers were little more than boys. 
Is it no punishment to two brothers, of 
whose honourable principles, of whose 
zeal for their duties, of whose respect and 
gratitude to their benefactor, which no 
harshness can shake or diminish, I can 
speak with certainty, from personal know- 
ledge, to be sent, perhaps to perish in 
India? Is it a slight punishment to all 
these officers to be placed upon half-pay, 
or as supernumeraries, without the hope of 
service or the chance of distinction—and 
now, when the trumpet has already 
sounded for preparation? I have heard it 
urged that this sentence is the triumph 
of justice to an unprotected foreigner, over 
personal friendship and favoritism. To 
my mind, there never was a greater mis- 
application of terms. I have understood 
the word ‘ favoritism’ to apply to persons 
who owe their promotion to their private 
services to the Sovereign, and to his per- 
sonal favour, but not at all to these of- 
ficers; not to the son of a noble duke; 
not to the brother of a noble marquis; 
not to the nephew of a noble marquis, 
high in his Majesty’s household; nor to 
many others of them; who, if they are as 
independent in their minds, as they are 
in their situations, are placed far above 
the caprices of power; and who, while 
they firmly support that key-stone of the 
constitution, the Crown, and while they 
respect and love the personal qualities of 
the Prince who now exercises its power, 
will spurn at the disgraceful and inappli- 
cable term of ¢ favoritism.’ 

I will now state shortly the objects 
which I intend to recommend to your 
lordships, as founded on these minutes :-— 
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To define the crimes—To fix the highest 
punishment to each crime, leaving the 
mitigation only to the discretion of the 
Court—To fix the language of the sen- 
tences—T'o give to the Court the power 
of declaring the charges frivolous and 
vexatious, and of either ordering or re- 
commending any of the parties to be 
brought to a Court-martial, if they shall 
appear to deserve it, but not to punish or 
censure without trial—To leave the pre- 
rogative of the Crown untouched, except 
by limiting it to a distinct and separate 
exercise, never mixed with the judicial 
proceedings—To define the modes of 
accusation, and of prosecution, so that 
officers may know what they can do with 
safety; what they may attempt at their 
peril; and what they must not do at all— 
To establish some mode of reference, 
common to both professions, perhaps a 
judge independent, and upon the footing 
of the judges of England—To take off 
the oath of secrecy, an oath highly inju- 
rious to the character of officers, who have 
not concurred in an unjust sentence—To 
give to these Courts that publicity which 
is essential to justice, which is the practice 
of all our other Courts of Justice, and 
which forms a most important branch of 
the Constitution ; and to compel the mem- 
bers, after deliberating in private, to give 
their votes in open Court, upon the prin- 
ciple of increasing the individual respon- 
sibility—-a principle recognised in the 
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other House of Parliament, in the Act for 
deciding contested elections ;—to direct 
that clear, distinct, and intelligible rules 
of evidence be prepared for the guidance 
of these Courts, and to comprise all these 
in a few words—To introduce, I hope, 
under the auspices of the Commander-in- 
chief, that reform in the judicial part, 
which has been so successfully effected 
in every other part of the military system, 
by that illustrious personage to whom J, 
in common with the nation, must feel the 
deepest gratitude for the services which 
he has rendered to the country, and my- 
self individually ; for that kindness and 
condescension which adorn his private, as 
much as his ability, bis diligence, and 
his upright intentions, exalt his public 
character. 

My lords; I shall now conclude with 
moving, “ That an humble Address be 
presented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, to order copies of the Minotes of 
the Court-martial upon captain Philip 
Browne of the Hermes, and of the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown upon that 
Court-martial, and copies of the Minutes 
of the Court-martial upon Mr. Lazarus 
Roberts, midshipman of the Hamadryad, 
and of the order issued by the Board of 
Admiralty in consequence of that Court- 
martial; and copies of the Minutes of the 
Court-martial upon colonel Quentin of 
the 10th Hussars; to be laid before this 
House.” 


INDEA. 
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